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PHItOSOPHY  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT. 


j=;r..r^ri'r,s.™^j;; 

BiCHiT,  however,  was  clearly  mistaken  in  the  foregoing  senti- 
ment.  Vita!  pliysiolonisis,  nlinost  by  common  consent,  have 
abnndoned  the  siibjcel  of  nnimiil  htat  lo  llie  ciiuiTiists.  It  is  the 
only  function  of  life,  in  ivhidi  Ilm  forcts  of  clii^niislry  appiat  to 
the  fonner  to  have  any  participation ;  but  such  has  been  the 
interference  of  the  laboratory  with  every  other,  that  chemistry 
has  acquired  plenary  indulgence  in  thia  branch  of  physiology. 
The  only  connection,  however,  which  has  been  reasonably 
shown,  of  the  forces  of  chemistry  with  the  process  of  respiration, 
relates  10  the  decomposition  of  the  air.  Fromthis,  andfromthe 
(1)  p.si.nsfi,  (2)  Voi.i,«ti,».8i 
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necpssily  of  rcspiralion  to  nnimnl  totnpcrature,  in  common  wilh 
the  oihor  products  of  viuxl  iictiiiiis.  has  followed  ihe  induction, 
tbol  the  fccncrntion  of  heat  is  a  chemical  process. 

In  ilie  first  place,  however,  it  is  by  no  meaas  certain  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  air  is  not  efiectcd  fay  the  forces  of  life. 
Analogy  is  strongly  in  fnvotir  of  this  conclusion ;  since  we  ob- 
aer»e  in  all  the  sci  rcleii  prnducl;;  from  the  Wood,  ihnt  decom- 
positions, and  rt'C'iHiibiiKitioii-i.  KLorf  itr  ks-c  ri'M.'iiililiii!;  the  n- 
snlta  of  chemiciil  iu'tiuii!:,  ari-  rlkrii  d  liy  Iln'.  viliil  forces.  The 
decomposition  of  the  air  takes  place,  also,  through  Ilie  medium 
ofa  highly  organised  tissue;  and  whatever  may  be  said  otendoa- 
mose  and  exdoamose,  the  analogy  will  not  bold,  since  they  ai^ly 
to  dead  matier,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  another 
plocc.    Every  function,  loo,  of  (he  nincons  membrane  of  the 

strong  in  this  case,  as  well  iis  in  ilio  g^'ncraiiim  of  nnimal  heat. 
We  think  ilial  wi.-  shall  have  jirove^i  in  our  diirerenl  essays,  by 
the  showing  of  chemistry  itself,  that  the  forces  of  physics  have 
no  connection  with  any  other  function  or  product  of  organized 
roatter  ;  ami  it  would,  therefore,  bo  a  very  slrnnae  anomaly  in 
nature,  if  the  (iecoDiposition  and  al)sor])Iion  of  air,  the  excretion 
of  carbon,  and  Ihe  elabi>ration  of  hciil.  were  not  vilnl  processes. 

Again,  respiration  is  Icis  essential  to  the  production  of  animal 
heal,  than  to  many  oilier  living  processes,  ll  is  inlimalely  con- 
ceriied,  indeed,  with  every  function  of  life ;  and  we  might, 
therefore,  equally  argue,  that  every  function  is  the  direct  result 
of  respiration,  and  is  of  a  chemical  iiattire. 

Bichat,  following  the  path  of  his  great  pioneer,  has  bricSy, 
but  ably,  refilled  the  chsmical  theories  of  animal  hent.  Siill  they 
live  and  flourish  as  ever.  One  of  Ihe  latest  interpretations  of 
this  subject  is  set  forth  hi  the  following  typogrnphical  manner: 

deconpoiilioii  of  llie  oH  all  over  the  fnme.  infloeDced  bf  the  nerrei :  in  other 
ward^  the  galntne  inflnoiee  of  the  nerves,  which  octanone  then  dqnsitioiia 

mi  docoropnitions,  keepa  up  a  glow  combustion.  In  thia  decompaaltiDD  thcra 
ij  t  eonilnual  disengagemenl  nfcarlmii,  n-liich  m\\>'t  \r\th  !he  blood  retuniiBg 

being  elleclrdlij- the  t''f/ri>iTj...  w;,,,(  ili..  ,vn<:  [,m.l.ici-H  constant  exlrwa- 
tioD  of  calocii: ;  again,  in  ttic  luiip^  t)m  r^rimii  is  ilirtiu-n  ofTand  united  mlh 
iKjigeii,  ddring  which  caiirtc  is  again  Mfra;  ao  iliat  we  have  in  the  Lokh  a 
CuBOML  Fmi  MiHUatlr  bunui^,  and  in  the  Otheb  Puts  a  Wooo  Ym, 
Ibe  ODO  pMducing  carbarn  aai  gat,  the  other  carbm;  tbsfooi  lupplyitig, 
tfaioDjfa  llM  circalation,  the  vegetable  or  winul/uet  frnn  whkh  the  ekonoal 
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ia  prepared  that  Is  humid  in  liie  Ungr.  It,  is  thus  that  the  animal  heat  is  kept 
up."  O 

We  believe  something  like  the  foregoing  to  be  the  pierailing 
doctrine ;  ax  lensi,  it  has  been  ofien  endoised  as  a,  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  [he  subject.  Thus,  also,  another  disiiugoished  pliysiol- 
ogbt,  Professor  Eltiotson : 

"TheevolDtianafaniiiiBibeKtiBiiineieiintuieeareoiiibDatiao  in  tha  «t- 
tieme  vesssli, — the  union  af  caibon  andoxygan,  (Iildiig  place  in  tbeae  vea- 
■ela}  bting  alwayB  sttmded  by  aniner8aae(^leinpeiature;  and  we  may  equal* 
iy  abstain  from  iroublinir  ouisetvM  about  relaiivn  lapacitiea  for  ctloric" 
Again,  our  lurlinr  siyj,    wlictlior  tlip  liieorybe  correct  or  not,  tl»  production  ot 

aniiiiii  ii-'.it  [ii'.i~i  i»' ..M  Mill  II' I  .1  i.]iL;ii].cai  [irocesB,  Bi  ebugeiof  tampan- 


(1)  Billing'^  First  PHiidpii'S  orMr.licinc,  p,  St,  1838. 

(1)  li  UiiBcouclusiDn  ju>1lll«dUJ'■llJrc^llrk•b]BaIullllieab«tIr«a■llla'<t>ndaE■ 
tiD^  "  of  aiuinil  beat,  aiHllho"Blian£Harieinpenlmamoiisinanli»la  bodica"! 
Whit,  too,  can  our  lulbor  mean  by  nying  that "  the  bet  of  loeal  beaU  abora  Iba 
iimpefaiuta  of  th>  [anttal  mail  of  blood  prora  thai  h«et  )■  etotied  bj  (ecal  pro- 
ceueB"!  Out  aailiac  aim  nya  that  "JUil  baa  a  gnal  InflneiiH  on  the  coftijlie 

Noiwiihitandini  tbe  ndl  lucsctaiaed  bet,  Ibil  at  much  caibonic  acid  is  ciokcd  by 
Urn  •toning,  Bi  by  the  ruailiog,  aul^eel,  —  whilat  the  tempenlure  of  llie  diinicr  n 
alwayi  Rduced ;  and  although  the  quantity  oTcaibonlc  add  eiolieil  ia  auecdingly 
TBiiibIa  in  alt  «l  diflereol  bout*  sT  lite  day,  and  irithonl  any  iDlilliiiU*  ctuM,  tbii 
doBliine  ofiha  abBorption  ti(  niygan, — and  iia  (omUnBliou  in  tbe  uucma  ntitia 
with  carbon,  in  not  only  moda  by  many  the  aafe  fbandatioD  oTlbo  origio  oTlbe  uu* 
varying  aDimal  leaiperHlure,  but  it  jb  aBaanicd  aa  lbs  banHofthQ  mocyGcationa  that 
are  nppoaed  la  be  geneialed  by  diDtioncea  in  nteiral  lempeialuteB.  Thm,  It  H 
Hid,  lint  "m  high  tempeialuro  we  bBTC  Icbb  iKcCHiry  far  lbs  oolulion  ofheat;  in 
low  tcnptntura^  more.  Accoidingiy,  in  tbe  rocmer,  ibe  artarial  blood  itoninB  ac- 
lerinl,— U  nearly  aa  Dorid  in  Iho  vdaaaain  the  aiteiKa,  and  the  inspired  air  imlesa 
vitiated  i  in  low  lempemturas,  tha  nnoua  blood  Is  extremely  dark,  and  the  inapitvd 

Onraulbor,  bowevcr,  stale*  that  "Sir  A.  Cof^pkud  a  puppy  and  ititleB,, 
aoEoa  weeka  old,  nenity  to  Ihe  monlh  in  iced  mier,  till  tbey  died ;  and  lhat  Ibe  blood 
oTlhelipa,  nose,  toos,  meBenlcij,  and  left  side  of  the  bcarl,  «aa  of  a  fino  vciiBQioil 
bus."  !■)  It  b  alaoa  wall  known  hot,  lhat  iflbira  be  any  diBorcnce  in  ihs  colourof 
tfaa  Uood  Id  difibnnt  climaten,  it  i)  duket  in  Itw  Irepiul  than  in  tbe  northern  r«- 
^ns. 

Neverthdea^  tbe  deeompcaiiion  of  iba  air,  lbs  absoptton  of  oiygen,  ila  combina- 
tion wilb  CBlboP,  and  ibe  consequent  crolulion  of  animit  heat,  are  made  la  depend 
on  tfan  meneontinpnoosoflbaniybigalateaariba  eitetnel tenpeninn^ — and 
far  lbs  plulaaophical  reason  that  tbs  body  lequirea  man  haal  in  low  than  il  does  in 
bl^  atnoapharle  letnpenlurcK  But  wUbl  we  admin  Ibe  rin[didly  oTiidi  a  coa- 
*enintlaw,wa  Ibink  we  discover  sotnelhingin  olhcr  lawaoTibs  aninal  bed;,  and 
■omHbing  in  tboia  oTdiainatiy  ilaelf,  to  eonlia^ct  tbs  byjiolbtsis;  aid  wi.en  we 
coiktend  for  an  equal  or  even  graaler^eVDlulien  ofbeat"  in  In^  than  in  law  temp^ 
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It  u  oar  purpose  to  examme  the  connectioD  of  napiation 

with  animal  heat,  and  to  show  its  esseiiUal  dependence  on  other 

cnuEPs  hv  Ihe  e\nc!nmRnls  of  r!icm\cal  philosophers.  Wc  shall 
endeavour  10  siistiiiii  iltf^  rorirliisioiis  ol  HLinler  and  BichnI,  al- 
thoiifii  wt  see  mni:h  10  iidniirp  m  [lie  iLii^rc^nioiis  observHtioiis  of 
those  who  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  ihe  vitalisls.  But,  it  is 
the  ingetiuui'  of  mind,  not  its  adherence  to  nature,  which 
imparls,  in  our  estimation,  the  ment  that  may  belong  to  other 
hypoiheses.  And  here  ihetr  advocates  have  an  apparent  intel- 
lectual siipcriorily  over  otiiers  who  arc  alone  concerned  in  form- 
ing tlleir  Oeduclions  irom  tlie  plienomenaol  nature,  1  tie  proo&, 
which  the  Inllcr  enjoy,  are  so  plain  and  intelligible,  that  one 
seems  scarcely  deserving  praise  who  does  but  follow  llieir  indi- 
cations. And  ihis,  we  iipprehfiid,  is  one  reason  why  so  little 
lespecl  is  now  paid  liy  many  to  Ilie  system  of  nature  ns  expoim- 
ded  by  HipiKieraits,  Bacon,  Sydenham,  Iluuler,  Bichol,  and 
other  kindred  spirits.  On  the  oonirary,  however,  artificial  hy- 
potheses, to  he  at  all  plausible,  often  require  the  highest  efforts 
of  ^nius  ;  and  this  is  at  once  conspicuous  in  ihc  management 
of  facts,  and  the  arrangement  of  assumptions,  so  that  liiey  shall 
borrow,  as  it  wore,  a  ligiil  from  the  facts.  We  have  only  to  od- 
duce  Ilie  subjrc!  belore  ns  in  illustration  of  our  principle.  To 
have  iiiicrred  llie  depciidonec  of  animal  heat  upon  vital  actions 
from  the  plain  phenomciiu  of  life,  from  the  analogies  supplied 
by  all  other  formations  of  the  body,  from  the  forces  upon  which 
it  depends  resisting  all  those  causes  which  extinguish  heat  in 
inoreanic  mailer,  and  from  n  like  coincidence  in  respect  to  the 
operation  ol  nil  clinniral  and  phy^iml  forres  upon  the  living  or- 
gatii^iiii.  winild  ciuislilult'  lni[  lillio  iiir^rit.  compiired  with  that 
coiiipli'N  sy>li'iii  l.y  ivhicii  llio  cIkjjiucilI  duclrine  has  found  ils 
way  to  popular  lavoiir.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  raoro  extended 
plan  of  subverting  Ihe  most  sublime  departtoent  of  nature,  when 
everything  is  carried  on  by  forces  unlmown  in  the  inorganic 
world,  and  of  substituting  the  laws  of  that  world  from  which 
the  farmer  appcais  so  remarkably  cKempl.  The  chemical  hy- 
pothesis of  respiration  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  plan  of  sub- 
Tcrsioa;  that  ofdigesdonis  another;  in  a  word,  the  spontaneous 

nlnni,  tnm  gnater  wcuhr  cidlnHnf,  tit-  ia.lbe  (oimR,  we  «rpliia  (lie  eontiira- 
ed  lUiiRinintyiirbeiloD  ttitBKIUIld,  •iptiult]',  tint  Ills  ndmiuH^  ia  ouiicd  offbj 
toentHd  p«n|dndDii. 


AHIHAL  HEAT. 

geneTslion  of  animids  mvm  up  the  whole.  Who  could  acquire 
snyeclat  by  simply  mniniaining  that  the  gastric  juice  performs 
digestion  in  Tirtue  or  ils  viml  forces,  niid  ihiis,  nlsn,  hratows  Ihe 
fiislBCt  of  vitalization  ;  llial  tlic  vi  llim  i^iki- uj)  [uiii  umu- 
pleta  the  workof  aniniiiliK^ituni  ;  ilml  ili.'  s.  i  n-in  ji.-  d.  p.  mi  i^p- 

requires  a  power  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Crenlor  lihiiaelf,  to 
briiij  about  a  sing'le  one  of  llio  foregoing  results  by  the  ogency 
of  the  chemical  or  any  other  physicol  forces.  Tlie  tcinplalion, 
therefore,  is  very  great  to  wander  from  the  luminous  path  of  na- 
ttiFe.  But,  when  this  path  shall  have  become  universally  aban- 
doned, as  at  former  eras,  be  will  receive  and  deserve  the  great- 
est meed  of  praise,  who,  like  Bacon,  shall  restore  the  Hippncratic 
method  of  induction.  At  prescnl,  however,  there  are  some,  who, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  adhere  wilh  great  tenacity  to  the  palh  of  na- 
ture ;  and  until  this  is  lost,  the  discovery  of  which  we  speak 
cannot,  of  course,  happen ;  and  when  it  comes,  there  will  be 
but  lew  to  e^joy  the  honour.  But,  when  the  light  shall  have 
once  more  been  diffiised,  and  great  principles  again  established, 
and  new  avenues  to  honour  must  be  struck  out,  —  and  seeing', 
also,  thai  our  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  will  be  as  unprofitable 
lo  our  siicicssnrs  ns  alchymy  to  us,  what  new  systems  may  Ije 
invenled,  ive  will  scarcely  presume  to  foretel.  All  that  wo  can 
say  of  (hem  is,  ihey  will  make  a  great  noise  in  Ihe  world,  will 
triumph  for  awhue.  and  again  have  tneir  exit,  aic  ibimits.  tbi- 
lis,  ibutU.  It  IS  plain,  therefore,  ehonid  the  rest  oi  the  worid 
endure  as  long  as  u  has  biihcno,  according  lo  iho  geoLogisis, 
there  will  be  iiiilv  now  nnu  llieii  one  wliosr  iiniiii.'  win  \w  ini- 
perishnlile.  C 

a  straggler  sliuiuu  iraiii  ;i  rm  win  ne  raiiinr  casi  iiinre  \iv 

the  eccenlricitv  oi  iiis  nriiii,  man  i>v  aiiv  ni  iiiiisi;  niriviMi:eiiis 
that  ate  at  oil  SU^ieci  lo  calculation,   -^ic  uiir  ad  asira." 

There  is  no  author  more  iiisiiv  t^nuiieu  lo  our  respect  and 
confidence  in  an  that  ne  has  discioseu  rcspeciins-  ihe  depend- 
ence of  animal  heat  upon  respiraiioii,  man  Dr.  Euwards:  and 
none  who  has  more  abiv  deienued  ine  uocirine  reiaiuig  lo  res- 
piration.   He  lays  aown  lour  lunuoiuBiiLai  puinis  -. 

L  •■  The  uxygan  which  diesppcsn  in  the  rapustioa  of  Uioosidiciric  sir  ii 
whcJly  ftlMBtied.  It  is  afteiwudi  coovejwti  nhollj,  n  ia  put,  into  tbs  cnr- 
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Here,  at  the  onset  of  the  process,  chemistry  is  at  fault.  The 
indaction  of  Dr.  Edwards  is  mainly  contradicted  by  Allen  and 
Pepys,  (')  and  is  only  partially  confirmed  by  DupretZiO  Duloug, 
Collatd  de  Martigny,(^)  Le  Clulioi3,(')  Delaroche,  (')  Coiilan- 
ceau,  Lavoisier,  NystiiLi,  Hassetifralz,  La  Grans^,  aitd  others. 

The  quantity,  also,  of  carbonic  acid  expired  is  exceedingly 
variable  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  without  any  apparently 
modifyiug  caiise-C)  This  shows  lis  e.tislencc  in  the  blood,  in- 
dependently of  the  experimciils  of  Miisniis,  and  others,  who 
ascertained  its  presence  in  the  ratio  of  five  cubic  inches  to  a 
pound  of  venous  blood.(')  Here,  then,  the  doctrine  of  a  chem- 

(I)  PhiUit.  Tnni.  ISUS,  1909, 1 B£S. 

<«)  Qnielio,  Ctimio,  I.  4,  An.  de  Cbim.  a  Phft.  1.  ae. 

O)  Joiirn.dc  Pbyisl.  JSKI.  14]  ADnal.deCliim.clFbyBtiiue,L1,p.  III. 
(S)  Jdurn.  de  Pbysiquf,  (.  77. 

(fi)  Praul,  In  Thainnn'9  Annili  DTPhilDWiihj'         P-      ;  and  nany  olhrn. 

(T)  Dr.  t>ii<T  ••y^  Ibet  ihe  retain  vt  hii  ciperini*nt>  ipprmr  1o  pro'c  lliil  blood 
dOM  Dot  ibnib  oijgea  «hen  fmhi"  »  clnilj,  indeed,  1  hit  "  ho  docf  not  coniidcr 
H  iBsnmbenl  on  him  lo  controvrrt  rtHher  Ibe  commonl;  rtceiied  opinion."  "I 
Ibquibt  It  Baxumry,"  he  >dd%  "  In  leioniiilct  the  evidence  on  the  sniijetl.  ind  (ft 
awka  tinhn  uperimenu  on  miny  doublful  pninis;  ind  the  conciitsioni  la  vhich 
Ok  inquiij  hu  led  me  ore,  briefij,  Ihot  Ihe  milei  njtour  nhiih  lenoue  blood  ic- 

snd  Ihel  il  iiTery  deiibtru]  if  ihe  diBeT.^fe  of  colour  bLiween  icnou.  ind  uleriol 
Kooi  depend  on  the  icliun  of  iir.''(>)  Agiin,  Dr.  ChriiLimn,  in  hit  ciilicsl  leiitw 
of  Dr.  Davj'e  eIpeIi^lenI^  rematki,  lhat  the  ibiorplian  ot  nysto,  in  the  honuD 

vbere  the  gunenl  ieni|Knlurc  of  Ihe  boily  is  mnch  ciillril.  (() 

We  lake  no  fonln'r  part,  >l  fi-^u-m,  m  lhr>c  disco  pa  iicii^s  of  opinten  imon'il 
philosophers  eqnellj  oblr.  iiiJ  oineinEnl!  nf  Iheir  sgc,  nllier.vise  limn  10  eliow  ihll 

True,  WD  htve  iu>  douhl  oflhc  d<:°o»p.»iriDn  uf  Uie  .)r,  and  Die  abwplicn  of  oiy 

iUinbjIrattlDn  frora  Uie  boJy.  nny  more  Ihin  olh/r  nniln^eu.  chnnjes  whith  Hha 
Villi  Power.,  jnd  Diji  -Hull  ;  >"J  in  olher  plicei. 

the  hloeJ,  .r,-„„kd  m  liic  Lnn.loi;  Ph.lowphicol  Traniaclione'for  IHB.  Thej  «0 
entirely  .■iK,:ra(lia(iryol  l.i^;lrst!emBQriSM,oiilre5peM!lhe>Whlion  ofoijgen. 
Theonli  f^nlK.  ,oi"i,iLnl  »  f  shjil  now  make  i»  Ihel  of  .dilucing  iheic  lonllielinB 

The  nljtol  belbn  in  ii  Ibe  dhhI  ilniil*  HniiNUd  nith  Ibit  puiJt,  wUIrt  tb* 

WUiLMei.uis<iif.Jaiiii,ieN.r.iH.  [I)  Du.iau,p.M-m 
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ical  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  by  the  combiiialion 

of  the  crtrboD  of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  inviJi- 

daled,  and  llie  eliminntioii  of  cartioiiic  ncid  from  ihe  blood  placed, 
in  another  aspect,  upon  its  true  srouiid  nf  an  t'xcrptnry  process. 
The  foregoing  fael  is  also  fartber  shown  by  tlio  experiments  of 
SpaUanzoni  and  Edwards  on  kittens,  which  exhaled  corhooic 
acid  when  depcired  of  oxygen.  Evea  the  skin  possesses  the 
fonciion;  for  SpollanzuiiC)  found  cnibonic  acid  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  torpid  animal  after  its  respiialion  had  entirely  ceased. 
Edwards  siihjeeted  frogs  lo  hydrogen  gas ;  when  he  found  that 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  was  as  great  in  9  h.  30  m.  as  in 
21  boors  wlieii  atmospheric  air  was  respired.  Spallanzani  ob- 
tained ibc  same  result  upon  snails.  Dr.  Edwards,  therefore, 
draw.s  ibe  conclusion  that, 

"  Carbunic  scid  le  ant  formed  at  once  in  the  act  of  tespiration  by  the  combi- 
nation of  ilic  iinyi^mvi  tijo  air  wilt  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  but  is  eolirelytho 
prodiirl  of  csii.iliivon."    "Nothin|r,"  he  adds,  "  appeals  to  me  lo  prevent  our 


QradiD,  UoUct,Uiliicbeitich,«>diiUign,deii]t11i>>t  it  on  bo  cilriatnl  bf  Ifas  lir 
pomp,  wbilit&irH.  Davj,  Bnnde,  Hodh,  Magnu*,  BiKho^  Bnlucli,  Iw.,  foapd  It 
nnlicd  in  cnnaidcrablt  qiiiniiiin.  Dr.  Dstydnltd  iu  pniciica  in  Ilia  bfood  In 
ISIS,  but  ntrim>5li»i-iii[rncf  ina  niijo.iijofiBiHiiMi,  imasa.,  TIdaiiBDdMliU 
eHI)'  If'K'.  -.ru'i  til'  i-i|i,'ri,jii-i,t<  of  Mignua,  Faiticulirljl,  ars  ■ffiimaliTe,  are  too 
aiii,p).'  Id  111;  Ijjlili  [II  il<«|iiiuii,  and  cannoi,  ihortlbra,  ba  ut  anda  by  nagaliTa 

Ininalher  able  papcr.fa)  Di.  Divj  "  it  diapoaedto  iMnlltbal  caibone  aadaela 
Kiaj  imporuni  pari  In  lbs  ctwoniy  of  iilf^''  and  Indian  IoUm  ciiida  ipMBlatliBa 
of  Dr.  Sterent  in  aiipponng  it  U  bs  "eouitctfld,  when  hi  ciccai^  iTnal  in  Ihc  pro- 
dudion  of  particular  diieaHiv  ■llcWptviib  Uiar  loodiflcatlon  and  progrna,"  fte. 

bining  alraDipherie  air  wilh  aitra-iuculir  blond,  or  by  oibpr  »nalo|ooi  procnaai, 

ix  ri-,nirk,,lil„  Ihai  Dr.  Davy  affinoid,  al  aw  tmv:  lU:  I), err-  lull,- no  cbangt  of 
(□lour  on  a^ililing  itnoiu  blood  wilb  alnKuplicri,.  nii,  unci  ihiii  ih,;  .;,lunie  arair"i( 

bli»d,  Dud  ■  Suk  of  tn>D  or  ihraa  gallooi.  (i)  Vd,  ai  a  ubHqnat  tuiH^  [c]  llaa 
aUa  pldoMpbor  coDdudai  tbal  siygoi  ia  not  only  abanibcd,  but  that  lha  anluliaa 
of  animal  bnl  depeodi  apon  a  condenaotion  oftbo  (■). 

Wa  haTa  alalcd  many  aboolota  laltcontiadlclloiia  like  lha  (bragaing,  m  relation 
looTEaaicdinaiitry.  WUdi  alalannitriHll  in  nctln  *•  troal  Anwanaliishl 
■n  oar  condariona  aa  aipnaad In  ml.  L  p.int 

(I)  HenuriadallaBM[nrai.lienaiid  Littaia  alSfr  BontUai,  fcc  Lr.'pp.  r,U, 
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Gertaniier.C)  Collard  do  MarligTiy,(*)  BichaljO  Dr.  DaTy,(*) 
Coutanceau  and  Nyslen,  {')  Fodeni,  Diltrocbel,  Broughton,  Allen 
and  Pepjis,  and  others,  have  sliown  the  elimination  of  carbon  10 
be  an  excretory  process.  Nor  will  carbon  alone  decompose  at- 
mosplieric  air  or  unite  with  oxygen  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
400°Fh.i  nor  does  a  chemical  tmion  take  place  between  oxygen 
and  caibonio  acid  gas. 

The  chemists  harin;  thus  abandoned  this  old  entrenchment, 
we  shall  take  possesaion,  and  fortify  it  with  the  forces  of  life. 
We  have  shown,  however,  in  another  article,  that  there  is  still  a 
fondness  for  the  ancient  error;  and  thm  a  kimlrrd  ilncirine  has 
been  elaborated  under  the  disguise  of  emlosmnsi:  and  ejrdosriiose. 

Before  going  farther,  we  may  say,  that  in  having  employed,  as 
we  shall  continue  to  do,  the  established  phraseology  of  chemical 
science,  we  have  assigned  mmy  reasons  in  our  first  volume,  as 
we  shall  others  in  our  essay  on  Dicrestion,  for  believing  that  evety 
prCHiiicl  rif  (he  animal  system,  iricliidiiis  llie  exerementitirms,  is 
diirf;rL.>i]t!y  cotiiljiiK'd  in  lis  i_>kMn(:iils  Irom  sul-Il     rcsiill  from  the 

glasses  and  crucibles  has  been  really  dilTcreiil  belbre,  or  al  the 
time  of,  its  elimination  from  liie  body.  Chemical  changes  may 
accrue  in  cxcrementiiious  substances  immediately  after  their 
elaboration;  and  the  ultimate  combination  may  be  uniform, 
where,  os  in  corbonic  acid,  only  two  elonients  lire  concerned. 
This  will  hardly  be  doubled  by  such  ;l-  lu'lii  vr  iliis  cxar'l  sub- 
stance to  be  chemically  formed  in  tin;  hLirni,  lu  ilic  midst  of  so 
many  other  imptited  constituents.  The  cnrboiiic  acid  which  is 
converted  by  vegetables  into  sap,  wood,  itc.,  becomes  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  itself  or  its  elements,  till  it  is  again  reclaimed  by  the 
cliemisl.  pievertheless,  however  great  may  be  the  opposition  of 
the  vital  to  the  chemical  forces,  there  is  a  certain  parallel  between 
them;  and  we  ibinlt,  in  no  other  pnrt  of  nature,  do  we  see  such 
an  astonishing  display  of  Unity  of  Design  as  in  the  constitution 
of  these  different,  conflicting,  yet  unalogoua,  powers.  Each  is 
concerned  in  compounding  and  decompounding  the  elements  of 
the  same  matter,  and  the  products  of  each  consist  of  wholly  dif- 

(!)  OnthrLiviorirrililjiUj. 

(S)  Journ.  Complomcni.  L         p.  !S;,  t  iiivii.  p.  ItS  j  and  Joom.  da  PhjnioL 

(J)  Ocnfial  Anal.  vol.  lii.  p.  Illl,    Alio,  Sm  ll  Vk,  fcc  p.  38»— 393. 

(41  EJin.  MoJ.».idSiirg.  Joum.  vof.         p.  SO ;  u)ilPliilaLTi«ii.I813. 

(S)  iUnHon  in  DocUinu  PhjiioL,  etc. 
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feTent  cDmbinnfioiis.  Yel,  wlieii  the  orgntiic  forces  cease  (heir 
opeTalion,  Iheir  combilialions  hciiis  derived  from  tlie  elemcnls 
about  which  llie  forces  of  cheniislry  are  equally  concerned,  ihese 
may  inatantljr  begin  their  destructive  process,  and  establish 
changes  accoiding  to  their  )>eculi<tr  Uws.  The  ground  of  the 
analogr  is  therefore  obvious,  whilst  tlic  powera  are  as  distinct 
as  man  is  from  v^iables,  or  reason  from  instinct. 

"2.  Tba(nfgen,"cantuiuesDr.EdwudB,xiBreptscedbfeifaaledi:BilH>nio 
acid,  wbieh  procBsdi  wtaoUj,  or  jo  put,  from  that  which  is  coDtained  in  tha 
moBi  of  bhxid. 

"S,  An  Bdimil  breathinsslniii^dwiio  sirnbo  ahsorbB  tTCAe.  Hat  is  likB- 
nrise  coovejed  nhoUjr,  or  in  put,  into  the  man  ofthe  blood. 

"4.  The  abicsbed  ante  li  teplaeed  lijr  exhaled  aB>Ce,  wblch  piocseolB  wholly, 
or  m  put,  from  the  blood."  (') 

Here,  again,  is  aiiollior  dipcrepniicy  nt  the  threshold.  Allen 
and  Pepys  saw  no  Jiuiiiiiilioii  of  iiitro!.'i;ii.  Davy,  Plall.  and  (,'on- 
lancenll  found  tbu  volnme  rliniini^liod  ;  wliilst  Ny^rcn,  Desprnlz, 
Beilhellet,  and  Collard  dc  xvlarliguy,  ascertained  iin  increase. 

It  is  also  a  fundamental  principle  with  Dr.  Edwards,  that 
■<  resjniation  and  atumal  heat  stand  related  as  cause  and  eS^ct." 
And  here,  again,  is  another  important  disagreement  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  subject.  "  Dr,  Hollund  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
thai  aiii.nul  heiil  is  in  iIjc  inverse  r.niu  to  the  rpianlity  of  blood 
exposod  lo  oxvL' ■n  in  tlat  li[n<;s ;  and  njipnse.s  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Edwards,  that  il  is  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  <]nan(ity  of  ox^en 
consumed."  (')  Bnt  we  shall  sec  that  this  conclusion  is  contra- 
dicted by  facts. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards  contemplate  a  great  variety 
of  objects  connected  with  animal  heat ;  but  they  have  all  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  question  which  relates  to  its  essential  cause. 
We  shall  use  these  experiments,  especially,  in  forming  our  con- 
clusions. We  have  made  many  ourselves,  but  shall  only  state 
a  few  of  the  most  direct  and  important,  which  may  be  easily 
repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Smellie,  that  the  natural  heat  of  the  hiber- 
nating animals  b  generally  above  that  of  man  ;  but  during  tor- 
pidity, it  descends  to  3U°,  or  iO°,  Fh.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
that,  although  the  ordinary  cold  of  winter  keeps  them  in  a  to> 
pid  state,  yet  exposure  to  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 

(1)  Edinirde,antb«lD9aeaceorFhydcilAgenlsoDLire,pp.lS8,tI9.  Tr. 
(S)  Dr.&dinidiantbBlaBu«iM!^&c.p>4TI,iw(«t. 
VOL.  II.  3 
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(o  which  llicy  are  commonly  aubjecied,  rouses  thorn  from  it, 
iULii  I'stiihlislirs  ilie  iialiiral  heal.(') 

De  Sassy  [')  has  pnrciculorly  investigalcd  tliis  subject.  He  or- 
posed  ihc  hedgehog,  the  marmot,  and  dormouse,  in  their  torpid 
state,  and  al  a  icmperature  ol  J'.t'  Fh.  lo  a.  nordiem  air  at  86°. 
In  two  hours,  ihe  lenipenHQre  of  ilie  dormouse  hod  risen  to  97° ; 
that  of  [he  ot)ier  animals  was  a  httle  more  iiradiml  in  lis  retam. 
Nearly  the  snine  resull  hns  hniiponod  bv  exposing  these  animals, 
in  their  torpid  sliHi;,  lo  a  (fEiiperaHin'  ol  12'  Fh. 

We  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  simjily  adminng  the  benevo- 
lence of  this  provision  and  its  iuml  c;msc.  Did  the  diminished 
temperature  ot  the  air  continue  to  produce  its  oricinal  effect  in 
the  ratio  of  its  deereose,  it  is  obvious  that  the  life  ol  tlie  animal 
would  be  soon  extinguished.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  mcreas- 
ing  coll  ol  tiio  atmosphere  restores  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  animal. 

On  what  part  of  the  system  is  the  primary  action  of  the  cold 
exerted  in  ronsinf;  the  hibernating  animal  from  its  state  of  tor- 
por? The  organic  forces  are  CTerywherc  in  an  exoccdingiy 
prostrated  state,  and  seem  hardly  in  a  condition  lo  be  stimulated 
into  active  operation  by  the  cause  which  had  laid  them  pros- 
trate. We  naturally  turn,  therefore,  to  the  nervous  system  as 
the  medium  upon  which  the  first  exciting  impression  is  produc- 
ed, and  through  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  brain.  This  or- 
gan of  mystery  then  lakes,  as  it  wore,  the  alarm,  and  sheds 
abroad  its  influence  over  those  nislrumenls  which  nro  every- 
where destined  for  the  evolution  of  lii;al.  (Seu  Vol.  I.  pp.  474  — 
480,  569  —  572.)  In  an  instant,  too,  its  <i\m  temperature  be- 
'cornea  exalted,  and  its  other  fimctions  are,  in  consequence,  start- 
edintOBctioa.  To  t^ineciatelfaeinflnencewhicb  is  now  exercised 
by  the  hrun  (jver  the  languid  actions  of  life,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  well  known  control  which  the  cerebral  influence 
exerts  over  the  organs  of  circulation  und  other  important  viscera, 

(!)  Philoiophy  of  Knluml  Hislorj-.  rh.  li.  p.  209.  — Sf,-,  tUo,  HLim.r'j01.!r,. 
nUonl  on  cerfmin  Pirll  of  Iho  .\iiiniil  Economy.  Kip.  IR,  p.  ;  -  Hilnlr,'.  I>r^„- 
c:ipl«t  of  Surgery,  ch.  fl  ;  —  Roll's  .-iiclnv,  tUi  Pijvfiol.  t.  li,  p.  SMS  :  -M.<kcl'»  Ar. 
clliy.  fOi  Phyiiol.  l.  3  ;  — Oiihc n'>  Ann»kn,  Bd. -10,  il  41  ;  — ['nintllr,  Ri-ch.  rchci 

PhUo*!^  T«n>.  1833;— Spsil.lium,  toU  Ropiiuziono  Mem.  Tcr»,  L  S,  j.  9, 
IC^  1 1, 19  i  —  PiUu,  R«n^  Mugili,  tic 
(I)  R«lMnhBEip.*iutMn.(Di  It  Fliy^iM  dM  Aaimuii  muimiC  hibonuu^ 


when  sudden  impressions  nro  mode  upon  ihe  brain.  —  (Vol.  1.  p. 
157,  et  seq.) 

The  subsidence  of  heat  in  the  hibernating  animals  is  the  most 
Qxtituudiiiary  of  all  the  attendant  phenomena ;  and  from  the  na- 
tim  of  the  cause,  undoubtedly  forms  a  principul  element  in  the 
Taiioiis  chants  that  lake  place  during  the  accession  of  torpor. 
It  may  be  said,  too,  if  the  generation  of  animal  heat  be  wholly 
fi  vital  process,  its  reduction  in  the  hibernating  animals  would 
probably  be  attended,  at  all  its  stages,  with  a  corresponding  fail- 
ure of  all  other  functions;  and  this  is  exactly  the  fact.  When, 
therefore,  in  paasiug  from  the  state  of  torpor  to  that  of  hig^ 
animation,  the  lespiiation  becomes  incieaaed,  and  the  circalation 
accelerated,  it  seems  to  be  piobidile  that  the  prinoiple  which  de- 
velopes  (he  latter  function  is  first  in  operation ;  especially  since 
the  ratio  in  the  increase  of  heat  far  surpasses  that  of  the  respira- 
tory movements,  which,  at  most,  are  but  feeble  till  the  heat  ia 
established. 

It  is  slated  by  Dr.  Edwatds,  that  "the  elimination  of  the  tem- 
perature and  the  respiratory  morements  take  place  at  the  same- 
time  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and  that  cold  is  the  cause 
oflMilh  phpnomcua."{')  This  is  true  in  a  general  sense ;  butwhat 
arc  the  fnc:=:  winch  analysis  developed?  There  is  no  principle 
in  |ihy^ii>li)L;y  ivhu'li  .d  all  ex])lains  tbii  oi>eratioii  of  cold  in  di- 
minishing  the  respiratory  movements,  till  it  has  first  reduced  the 
lemperaiure  of  Ihe  surface,  and  diminished  the  actions  of  the  vas- 
cular system.  flThilst  the  natural  (empeiature  nmains,  the  res- 
piratory movements  will  be  in  no-  respect  diminished ;  and  this 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  respiration  of  nnimnls  during  the 
coldest  weather  in  high  northern  lutitudt's,  li  is  iherelbrc  evi- 
dent, that  the  diminution  of  respir.iliim  m  hilit'rn[iliii<;  animals 
is  subsequent  to  tlie  diminution  of  heat,  and  that  iliey  stand,  so 
&r,  in  this  relation  as  cause  and  elfect.  Accordingly,  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  the  reduction  of  temperature  depends  essentially  on 
Other  causes  than  diminished  respiration,  however  this  may  ut- 
timalely  contribute  (o  its  decline,  as  it  does  to  that  of  all  organic 
processes.  The  converse  ofthismust  be  equally  trtie  ;  nndwhen 
beat,  therefore,  is  restored,  the  first  step  in  the  jirocess  is  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  capillary  system,  by  which  an  evolution  of 
heat  is  immediately  started ;  and  then  begins  an  increase  of  the 
respiratory  ntoventenls.    "  We  can  always  hasten  las^ration," 

[1)  Of.  Ciltt  p.  ISJ. 


says  "  by  makiii^r  an  animal  suflei ;  but  the  acceleration 

or  tlic  is  always  pr:or  to  that  of  respiration,  which  appeal^ 

to  be  delerinined  by  it."(') 

Heat  is  peculiarly  a  vital  slimulua.  Its  action  is  directly  upoa 
the  powers  of  life.  Its  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  actiima  of 
the  sanguiferous  capillaries,  not  upon  the  function  of  respiration, 
any  more  Ihmi  it  is  upon  the  pcrislnltic  movpm''nI.'i  of  llie  inles- 

Biiimals  operates  as  (i  removal  of  a  uecL'ssary  sliiimliis  to  those 
actions ;  nnd  hence  Ihe  decline  of  temperature,  according  lo  the 
diminution  of  capillary  action.  This  action  being-  necessary  to 
tlie  specific  functions  of  respiration,  digestion,  &c.,  these,  alw, 
decline  in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and,  as  these  again,  are  ne- 
cessary to  capillary  action,  and  sanguifi  cation,  their  subsidence 


hastens  the  decline  oi  the  capillary  tuncuoiu.  a  circle  ot  influ- 
ences is  thus  estaDimed,  wnich  is  consianiiT  laKina-  its  acpar- 
ture  morcor  jeKs.  irom  luediNiiiiisJicii  icniiwivuun.'.  isui  u  aiso 
belongs  to  tin;  coiihtiiiiiii'ii  <)i  iiitHiriiaiiMa  iimiimiK,  iimt  nn  ex- 
cessive uofrrcc  oi  cdki  siiaii  iH<roni>!  n  Miiiiiiiiiiv  lo  itiir  i>oweis  oi 
life;  iiTiii  aiititiiiL'ii  wo  [iimrvn  lis  t>riiii[iiv  iiiiiunicr  is  irininiv 
exerlea  iiiioit  iiii!  oi'Taiuc  lorci's  iiiri>ii<rii  iiir  nrrvniin  nmuenco. 


upon  liio.so  loroiw.   (fjce  »im.  j.  riii,  ii  i      iMi.  ■>i;i.) 
In  Ihe  hamslw,  whose  pulse,  in  ils  iiiiiural  sialp.  annnnits  to  150 

Tlie  111 

the  pulse  is  irruuuuiiy  rcuucou  w  au,  -av,  io,  atiu  iiecoiiius,  Lnal- 
ly,  imperceptible  from  feebleness. [')  Whoshall  assumethat  Ihe 
dinunished  temperature  is  owing  directly  lo  dinuntahed  respira- 
tion, and  not  to  lEial  of  the  oraTiiia  of  circulation  1    Should  we 

not  equally  aiffiio,  th^it  the  coincklriit  suspension  of  perspiration, 

ishcd  ri.''~i)iriition  .'  i.  iiImi,  vir,  i-irxa,  '\vfwn  llic  phenomena 
of  rospiraticui  and  eirtnlalion  return,  ive  may  fairly  infer  that 
their  rcstorulion  is  especially  dejMindcnt  on  a  change  in  (he  ca- 
lorific  funclioii.  For  hero  again,  alio,  there  is  no  conceivable 
principle  which  will  explain  llie  operation  of  cold,  at  a  tempera, 
ture  fu  below  that  of  Ihe  torpid  animal,  in  reproducing  the  res- 


(1)  a«De»l  AailODij,  ml.  L  p.  418.  (1)  Snallia,  Op.  Ciltt  p.  US. 
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piralory  movemptils.  but  l]int  of  a  pnmnry  impression  iipon  the 
vires  vitcc,  whose  first  retiilt  is  aw  ovoliilion  of  lieat.  For  here, 
too,  as  in  ihe  cose  where  a  diininnlion  of  tmperalUTe  must  be 
antBcadent  to  diminished  respiration,  it  Cflnnot  be  consistently 
supposed,  that  respiration  precedes  the  evolution  of  heat.  If  the 
former  affimmtion  may  be  made,  the  latter  conclusion  must  equal- 
ly follotr. 

It  u  true,  that  hibernation,  and,  the  torpor  which  is  indnced 
by  cold  in  other  animals,  are  so  fiir  different,  that  one  is  designed 
£)[  preserrotioD,  and  the  other  is  destructive  of  life.  It  is  a  dlf- 
ierence  irhitJi  grows  out  of  constitutional  peculiarites.  But  lha 
final  causes  supply  no  light  upon  the  snbject.  The  efficient 
causa  is  cold  in  either  instance;  and  the  same  principles,  al- 
though in  a  modilii^d  way,  nro  eqiiitUy  coiieerjied  \a  the  phenom- 
ena. If  whal  we  hnvi!  stated  ns  in  the  philosophy  of  animal 
heat  in  its  relation  lo  hiborjialiii^  uiiiiiials  bu  lriii.>,  it  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  animals.  The  differences  do  not  arise  from 
diflbrent  fuDdamenlal  laws. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  peculiarity  in  the  constitution 
of  hibernating  animals  is  only  true  of  them  in  its  most  extended 
sense.  There  are  many  other  animals  which  agipioximnie  them 
in  their  feeble  powers  of  mainlainins:  toinpcmiure  ;  and  others, 
■  agun,  which  sustain  an  intermediate  rclalion  lo  tiie  most  perfect 
of  the  worm-blooded  verlehrata.  Those  gradations  carry  us  so 
coniicctcdiv  up  frnmone  extreme  to  the  other,  that  we  are  almost 
inseiisihie  oi  (iiriE>ri!iices  as  we  pass  along. 

rrip  hiL'N  ['■iiiiv  nuirc  which  kpphhio  chiracifm?  ibemaininaiia  Bod  birds 


cimmmI.  :j  KimiLir  ri'>.  l>lj<IU'iM>>tlil>  r.ilii  lili.iil.'il  jiiiiil.l!.:."  ( '  1 

Thence  wc  inlor  a  fortiori,  that  what  is  so  nTuarkahlv  ronsoic- 

iaw  mat  jiremiis  iiiroiiijiioiii  tiie  aiiirnal  Kiiij;Uom.  j\na  il  we 
now  look  at  the  facts  and  o-xceilent  philosophy  of  Dr,  Edwards, 
we  shall  find  that  what  rciison  sng^rests  in  this  case  is  confirmed 
by  observation.  By  a  series  of  experiments  he  escerlained,  that 
the  temperature  of  certain  warm  blooded  animals  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons ;  ranging,  &om  winter  to  summer,  from  106.4'> 

(IJ  Edmrd^  Op,  Cittt  p.  )1T. 


to  UO.T'  Vh.  "Hoiicf,"  lie  says,  -  l  jiiil^'fd  that  man.  also, 
would  f!\jicrieiice  variaiiuiis  of  tomi«,Taluri;  iiiiiicr  ihi;  iiilluencc 
of  seasons,  if  not  to  ihe  same  extent,  at  least  within  appreciable 
limits."  This  induction  appears  to  be  'well  ascertained  by  obser- 
yation.  (') 

Now,  to  say  that  the  foic^roing  phenomenon  depends  on  a  dif- 
ference in  rcspinition  in  summer  unci  winter,  or  on  the  qiianliliea 
of  oyy;:!;!!  iibsorbttl^  «'nuld  noi  i>nl\'  lie  :in  iissiimplioii,  but  op- 
posed to  e\|ieriniri',  ;iiid  In  the  [liiilosophy  v.'UMx  is  fmtnded 
upon  physiological  analogies.  Tlie  reduction  of  temperature, 
in  these  instances,  is  owing,  as  in  the  bibemating  animal,  to  the 
abstraction  of  the  vital  stimnlus  of  heat  from '^e  surronnding 
atmosphere.  The  calorific  oi^ns  are  less  excited  than  in  sum- 
mer, and,  consc()iicnlly  there  is  a  diminished  prodtiction  of  hcot 


The 

former  season.  (')  Jusi 
cially  the  perspiriniie  ni 
we  shall  see,  it  1. 
chlated  to  evolve  nntim 
conditions  of  lite  lord's  i 
gatd  to  hibe  matin  If  inn 
ftirmar  fact  in  showing  i 

The  principle,  ihcrcn 
depend,  appertains  lo  in 
menial  in  tlieir  c 
ture.  For  reasons  arm 
are  yet  lo  appear,  men! 
of  this  principle  wjin  iiic  inncitou  i 
sists  between  respiration  aiiu  iiii  on 

We  hare  spoketi  in  uii;  nniiiaiiii' 
brain  over  the  geiieriiuun  in  iLriiTiiii 
cumstances.  It  mav  be  more  diffit 
this  influence  in  the  natural  siaio 
other  secreted  products,  animai  lie 
pendent  upon  the  organic  powers, 
enced  by  varying  conuuions  oj  mc 
terns,  and,  of  course,  meir  ncitons,  i 
ning  system,  over  wiii 
ponding  manner,  whusi  ihev  a 

(1}  Edirirdi,  Op.  Citat  p.  m. 


MUT.  Uesides,  ou  another 
IV  assumed  that  a  irosiv  aii 
t  heat.   This  IS  true,  undi 


II  1^^  1 


1  Ihe 


pordculai 

ivilh  the 


hat  sub- 


luencc  of  the 

tlie  oxtpnl  of 
ystcm.  I,ik-e 
primarily  de- 
iriously  in  du- 
ns oj  the  cerebral  ana  ganglionic  sys- 
ncitons.  and  ihe  products  of  ihesecer- 
;hey  preside,  arc  affected  m  a  cortes- 
I  aiso  modified  by  the  diiect 
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action  of  foreign  ^nts.  In  ihi:  por^eiiy  naliiral  siale,  there 
is  Teason  to  suppose  thnl  Ihc  brain  ui:iy  liavc  but  little:  connec- 
tion with  the  pheDOmcno,  but  may  become  powerfully  inslru- 
muital  in  modliying  the  powers,  and  acltoua,  and  products  of 
life,  when  unusaal  conditions  exist,  or  when  nnnsnal  impiesdons 
are  transmitted  to  the  brain.  We  shall  see  that  analogy,  as  sup- 
plied by  the  TCgctablc  kingdnm,  afforiis  a  presiimjilive  evidence, 
that  the  bniiri  raayliavt'  no  afiive  piirlii^ipaliini  iii  lln;  bo  ration 
of  Ileal,  ill  the  natural  condiuuii  of!}!.:  liody,  wliilst  ihis  iiuliiclion 
is  strengthened  by  what  is  known  of  other  secreted  products  in 
both  of  the  animated  kinedoms.  Still,  in  lesnect  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  me  mere  existence  of  me  cerebral  system,  lis  remarju- 
hie  properties  and  susceDnbniiies,  and  lis  iniimaie  connectton 

thai  it  d<-ii;r(iilries  i,„i„>rum:  lij linrjirrs  iL|.,)ii        rirt's  vllic,  and 


iinnaUiral,  as  the  operalioii  of  [he  passions,  for  instance,  may  be 

organs,  ii  nas  ocen  miiy  demonstrated  that  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  secretions  depends  upon  the  int^rity  of  the  nervous 
connection  betwixt  the  secerning  organs  and  tlie  brain ;  whilst 
it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  organic  functions,  and  all 
vascular  action,  may  be  immediately  and  powerfully  influenced 
by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  157 —  17!l.) 

Assuming,  then,  that  animal  heat  is  also  a  secreted  prodoct,  it 
would  philosophically  come  under  the  common  law ;  and  siiould 
it  appear  from  e:fperimeiit,  that  animal  heat  depends  more  or  less 
upon  the  presence  of  the  brain,  and  may  be  inflnonced  through 
it,  the  physiological  analogy  betwixt  heat  and  other  secreted 
matters  will  bo  quite  apparent;  whilst  it  wilt  explain  the  re- 
markable effect  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in  developing 
heat  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal,  and  thus  conduct  us  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  other  causes  in  modifying 
animal  temperature. 

Now  wo  have  never  seen  the  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  (') 

(I)  PbiloKpliial  Tn».  IBll,  ISIS  i  uid  in  Edui.  Jour.  n>L  •iiL  p.  447.  Abv, 
BnnittfiMiiiiulgrCligiiiiMrr;  TluD|poD'a  Cheounij;  ud  Eulu,  b  Utd.  CUr. 
Tnni,  'Hi.  >U.  p.  173;  trbo  eauidgr  BmdiB^  eiparimgoti  mbraan  sf  Ihi  dwiii- 
ical  doctrine. 
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Cliaussat.C)  .-iml  !;mnii'rl.(-)  s.aisNntoriU'  cnntr.idictcd.  We 
need  scarcely  s^y,  lliat  (ln;y  asi:cruiiiifd  ihul  wlimi  Ibi,'  ucliott  of 
the  heart  is  maijiiaiTiiKi  by  arlificial  rus[iiralioii  in  decapitated 
animals,  the  heat  of  the  body  cooled  down  rapidly  to  an  equili- 
briiim  with  the  sUTroundtng  air.  It  is  tiue,  Le  Oallois,  O  Mar- 
shal Hall,  (')  and  Philip,  (')  have  arrived  at  results  more  or  less 
differejit;  but  in  none  of  ihfi  insrances  do  we  think  that  the  ex- 
periments of  (lii^  fotmi;r  pliysioliv'isiB  ari'  nllifi^leil.  It  has  been 
also  snggesied  iii  us  by  an  eiuincnl  pliilosfijiliLT  lo  whom  this  es- 
say has  been  submilled,  that  the  experiments  by  Dr.  Halo  conflict 
with  Sir  R  Brodle's,  and  we  shall  therefore  assign  our  reasons  for 
thinking  otherwise,  in  a  note  below.  {')  We  may  say,  also,  that 

(I)  Mini.  Sur  L'Influence  du  Sys.  Nrn.  sur  Chilenr  Anlnwlc 

W  Mvtktl'.  A^hiv.  vol,  i.  p,  lai. 

(3)  Lc  □•llnii,  Ei|l''rii'nci''<  iiir  la  Pitncipe     In  Vir;  whsH  obKtnliDU  Bpco 
Ihi)  subjwt  Bic  vciy  Lnik'finite,  ind  lintlk  10  uhvimi)  CiPr^Iilioiu. 
(-1)  Lon.  Med.  ani  P\iyi>.  Jaur.  vol.  mil.  183-1.  Sec  Brodie,  ibM.  p.  395. 

(5)  ElpenmtiiLid  Inquiry  inlolhc  Iji»!oflhc  VLlal  Function.,  p.  31!— MO.  . 

ir  lhc»  eipciinienli  do  nol  luauln  iho  concluiintia  of  ^rodip,  Ihoj  Dculraliu  mj 
proof  Ihcy  miy  supply  igaingl  tiiem.   V,'e  ihill  icc,  liouiivrr,  lhat  il  in  a  doclrina 

•jpitHB."  Thif  abilncli  iIid  qiicilion  cnlirely  fiom  Fhemiany;  ns  ive  bclina  Dr. 
Philip,  and  all  ottaers,  must  •bandon  Ibe  luppoicd  "idenlily  oflhc  ncrvoua  inBumn 
and  e>lianilii^''aiidilla»  H(o  ho  purely  i iml.    Bui,  il  ianunLfciI  Ihit  "lha  main. 

ibaU  Me,  there  is  an  absolute  coinciileDce  betwiit  tbe  pheaotucna  of  animal  and  vof. 
BlablB  heal. 

(6)  Sir  B.  Brodin,  in  repljiDE  In  Dr.  Hale,  alalia  Ihal  "  be  had  reiuon  to  bdieiro 
Uial  bo  had  conducted  Ida  eiperiiucnti  with  all  Ihs  iiulion  and  altcnlion  to  minula 

i^vetligalian^  lo  enable  u>  loairire  it  any  iccuralc  conrlu-iaT»,"(o)  ll  is,  Ihcrefbn, 
prina  fide,  highly  probihic,  Ihil  Sir  Bcnjamm  arrived  nl  accurale  rcanlUi,  ohcn 
nolhing  hut  cue.  skill,  and  integrity  weiD  ncceiiiirr.  Vis  take  it  that  no  one  will 
deny  ehher  of  Iheee  quoliliceiiona  lo  Uus  admirable  man.  Upon  [bene  principlea, 
therefor*,  Ina  eiperimenu  ebwld  Maiul,  nnlil  Ibey  ««  aneqnivocally  shoKn,  by  dit 
ferent  obierren  who  may  be  equally  entitled  to  confidence,  to  have  been  impeiTeciiy 
undiluted-  But  Brodic'a  eipnimenta  liaTO  been  confinned  by  other  phyetologista  in 
Eniope.  It  appear!,  alio,  Ihll  Dr.  Hale  deviated  in  hii  eiperimonls  Ticm  those  of 
Bnidio,  lo  which,  s>  Ibe  lallor  allirm!,  "  tlii-y  beat  only  i  ctrlnin  iltaroe  of  onalosy." 
Dr.  Hale,  inreFly,(t)  "iloilbls  nal  Ihil  Sir  It's  ci;«^.iiiienls  uriP  |H.rf,clIy  corr.il  in 
■II  Iheii  detail).  Slill  it  does  nol  follniv  Ibal  similii  reaulti  »lll  he  nblDinod  from 
Kmewhal  eimilar  cipetimenla,  wliiri  mme  ti>tt4nii(3ntti  ir<  iiffernir"  Il  ii  thia 
■Wnanu  bcuciimatancea"Hhich  makea  the  dificronce  in  the  iciulta  ohlaincd  by 
Ibaie  diatbgaiahed  obcerren,  and  which  fulfaer  inclmea  na  to  eooBda  in  Sir  Booja- 
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Miiller  thitiks,  iiiai  "nrouios  (■Miurmmnis  arc  lor  Ihe  main  poinl, 
oonvincing ;  die, 


prehend  the  reliiunn."  r  i 

In  connexion  willi  Ilio  lorcsoin?  result  is  anoUier  not  less 
important,  viz :  ihai  in  uecap^Uieu  niiiiiiaLs  [he  leiiipentiure  went 
down  more  ropidiv  when  ai'iificiai  respiration  was  mnintaiaed, 
than  when  it  was  noi :  mns  sdowirnr.  aiso.  inai  ine  tendency  of 
the  air  when  admitted  to  tiie  nin?s  is  to  depress  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  This  effect,  however,  is  always  more  than  com- 
pensated in  the  natural  state  of  ihe  subject  by  the  part  wliich 
atmospheric  air  performs  in  Ihe  process  of  sanguification,  &,c. 

mill's  (ccuniEj.  Iflheio  be  only  >  diriuoa  of  Ike  ejsnti  natrow,  and  the  briin  be 
ten  undiilurbed,  aa  in  Dr'  Uale'e  eipetlmonU,  Ihil  orgBD  will  coniLnuc  to  cieit  i 
tnweirul  influence  upon  Ibe  icliona  of  hfe,  whilit  tbe  circuliliDn  ii  niotnliiined,  (o) 

fB  Ibg  difieitiKe  in  nur  reaulu."  ThigdcTiBtion  from  Sir  K^i  uporimcqti  coonited 
in  lb*  DH  aTnbbits  by  oRe,ind  orculi  ud  dosi  bjr  tha  Bllm.  To  >lnw  wfait  Ihii 
diBfamc*  mi;  paieibly  bo,  Mailer  elalee  Ihil  "Oh  influeoca  of  mpiruion  on  tb* 
hemt'i  lElioa,  in  dogi,  acpnialo  be  greain  than  tbat  of  lb*  nerfons  lysicni,"  icEiilit 
in  frogs  "  tbe  brain  and  epina]  marrow  are  iDucb  mora  necemtj  to  ihe  mainlainance 
orihelRsrt'inclion  tlian  iespiiaMon."(t)  (SesoorTol  i. pp. 650, 097, 

Dr-  Hale  also  ohsfrvcf,  "  il  niay,  perhaps.  In  on  tuaceHraqfoftan^ugf  10  null  his 

of  Brodie's  expeiimenca  upon  dogf  and  cots  aflbrd  results  eorUradielaiy  Id  iboae  of 
Brodid  Dpon  rafabita?  There  must  cerEalnly  bo  a  general  coincidence,  if  tbe  tifi^ 
rinsnli  bo  in  all  leepccia  slikv  <:Diiinicii>il ;  and  ainco  Sir  R'l  wen  itlnHfed  117 
mj  defiaita  naulis,  wo  in^iy  cx{i^i  1  ibai  tlie  coiiicidence  wiD  lie  Riiind  to  lia|i[iei>< 
WbatOfU  fuadamenlal  law  may  cii^L  in  one  species  oftho  wami  blooded  animal) 


sjilcni  are  ircll  known  lo  affect  die  funo- 

(2)  Lecluroi  on  Um  Blood,  p.  H.  tr. 
asd  U»  aaalaiaai  attSBmtt  of  Mtm. 
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It  qipean,  likewise,  from  Brodic's  experimeiils,  that  when  the 
sensibilily  of  an  animiLl  is  impHired  by  narcotics,  and  the  lungs 
artificially  inflated,  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  greatly 
destroyed  as  by  decapitation  ;  whilst  it  is  again  restored  in  aa 
exact  ratio  to  the  return  of  sensibility.  This  is  shown  by  a  nat- 
ural process.  "  Prom  the  observations  of  Dr.  Nasse,  and  Mr. 
Dundas,  OR  pathological  cases,  it  appears  that  the  diminutioa  of 
temperature  is  more  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  aensilnlity  than 
of  the  powers  of  motion."  (') 

Analogous  to  the  foregoing  experiments,  and  of  the  same  im- 
part, is  that  by  Sir  E.  Home,  who  divided  the  nerves  of  an  ant- 
ler, when  its  temperature  fell  immediately  several  degrees ;  but, 
in  a  few  days,  became  exalted  beyond  its  natural  slate.  Similar 
experiments,  with  like  results,  have  been  made  by  Klliot ;  and 
every  bodyknowa  that  the  temperatuie  fells  when  the  par  vaciim 
ia  divided.   (See  Vol.  L  pp.  157— 179, 474  —  4yn,  r.C.8  —  575.) 

Id  all  these  instances  a.pemidous  influence  is  propagated 
upon  the  forces  of  life  appertaining  to  any  particular  part  whose 
nerves  are  divided.  The  first  result  ia  a  decline  of  temperature ; 
but  infiammation  may  uldmately  spring  up,    and  then  follows  & 


iiiilidiidMilicmgllwbruD:  whilM tberalt u ■MtDnruDoaEM iImi nmUi sf Iha 
wbol*  vfaich  iboin  ttut  ibiij  ilapnid  upon  Egnmon  Itm,  modiGed  in  £6knol  ipv- 
dea.  TbiH  £Sennc«  Diks  up  ■  part  o(  the  °n!Bl  lenei  of  uegn^ng  «Hitii^« 
inUwenMnlpUaarCiMtlaB.  Thcic  ii  nninm!:  oi:iciiv  orike  beiwiit  iwodiiibct 
tpodMoTinilMt^boweTngenencuLlv  nliim.  -iv  cr  n,  r<  ■■i-r-tl  lo  iGrin.  orginiuIioDi 
ftuioUoii>,lulHli,iiutinel,  &e.:  jt;  in'  v  ^^i.n  i>  .  -— ...n  r!n  lairic.  SoM-itli  Ihor 
peatThillun;  Ibmihiialhtnk  Ihrtc  %ati'  k';4  timn  ui^unJ7iiiJuti.  A  gnstmofifi- 
etdon  of  tha  hoar  luj  ba  mccuaty  ig  i  BUshiciaiic  oiihn  lormcr. 

Tln^niodiljbginflaaiicaaaniiDgfKim  idiSgmica  in  Iba  conatilation  oTdlflannt 
aidnuU  Multilj  ilBct  Iba  laMdlt  tt  oat  ntparininita ;  and  wltboM  a  eaiefbl 
nArance  to  iD  Um  drenniilaiieia,  iBiporldit  facta  reay  aactpe  obaamlioo. ' 

II  Li  litd  bj  a  diBlinguiihed  Review,  thai  Dr.  Micarlnrf  ''quotea  the  axperimentt 
of  Brndie,  u  if  iticir  fallacy  Knd  neicr  brm  exposed,  to  Aboir  that  aiumal  heat  doea 

Iha  Bide  orBrcriJrf'B  oppnnciLIn ;  ilioii^ti,  B«  wo  haTo  nid  in  our  le^t,  too  tniich  ia 
allowed  lo  the  brain  by  lhal  tminenl  obaerver.  Wg  (Unk  ill  lelalion  Is  Iha  prodiw 
lion  of  beat  or  the  laroe  nature  as  in  ill  other  oiganic  pneeawa.  But  oar  able  re- 
Tiawec admit!  that" Ihara  can  be  no denbt that ita  aroludDD  (animal  heat]  japeatly 
inBa«Kadl7tbBnanaiMBiBtani.'>(a)  TUi ie  eiaGltyoBrawadHiliin^andiraciiih 
taod  bt  DotUng  mora.  Wa  dubt  not,  loot  U»l  tl^o  fbyAHajj  ahali  ban  baan 
nacnad  Dora  tlia  tiammda  oTcboiiiiUi^ilhia  adnitted  ioAuniia  of  Iha  Damoi  ifaten 
irin  plaea  Uia  gaaanfioa  of  aiuDitl  hNl  unoiiiM  other  pnocHaa  oT  (be  ntal  powta. 

(1)  Bridahand  Fbnca  Mad.  Heriair,  toL  k.  p.  4>S.    (t)  S«  S««  on  litllam. 

(a)BiW*iidIM(aIM.Bnln,  talr,lBK  p.MT.— ■Hfarnf.Er.TM, 
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coincident  exaltation  of  heal  beyond  the  nafnrol  standard.  We 
shall  also  see,  that  when  the  nerves  are  diflbrently  affected,  as  in 
certain  diseases  of  this  syslera,  there  may  be  a  direct  increase  of 
temperature,  without  inflammnlioii.  The  generation  of  heat, 
therefore,  is  variously  affected,  like  other  vital  products,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  injury  the  nerves  may  sustain.  And 
although  there  be  no  reason  to  cnnchido  that  the  evolution  of 
animal  heat  is  more  dependent  upon  the  nervous  system  lhan 
other  secretions,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  to  snp- 
pose  that  it  may  be  more  inSuenced  through  that  system.  We 
think  that  we  shall  have  shown  ample  facts  to  juslify  this  con- 
cision ;  and,  theiefore,  to  render  it  even  leas  probable  that  ani- 
mal heal  ia  a  chemical  product,  than  other  secretions.  But  to 
m  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  that  "  animal  heat  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  atate  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  never,  e^tcept 
through  the  instrumentality  of  chemical  changes."  (')  This  is  a 
candid  admission  of  physiological  facts  with  an  uncompromising 
(tdberence  to  the  chemical  doctrine. 

We  may  na\r  say,  that  the  foregoing  considerations,  with  many 
others  which  we  shall  yet  atate,  go  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
Brodie'a  eKperiments. 

II  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  temperature  of  many  new- 
born animals  descends  very  rapidly  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere;  but,  "the  rapid  progress  which  they  make  in  ac- 
quiring the  power  of  producing  heat  is  wonderful."C)  Now  the 
brain,  in  new-bom  animals,  is  but  imperfectly  ozonized,  and 
undergoes  great  and  rapid  changes  in  that  respect  as  the  animal 
advances  in  life.  In  ihe  liuman  sulijtcl,  (he  change  is  slowly 
progressive,  and  wiili  ii  in-i''ji'':-^^c>=,  pnri  paxsii.  iis  iiilhience  in 
evolving  heal.  In  eiirly  lilt,  liichat  N^iys,  llii:  hraiu  i.s  iu  c-.^pec- 
tation  of  action."  But  whether  the  brain  have,  or  have  not,  any 
participation  in  the  foregoing  phenomenon,  it  is  cleat  that  the 
diSerence  in  the  power  of  evolving  heat  can  have  but  little  con- 
nection with  respiration.  This  function  is  as  perfectly  performed 
at  the  earliest  as  at  more  adv;\nced  periods  of  lite  ;  and  (he  only 
intelligible  cxpl.Mialinii  of  (he  wonderful  progress  whii^h  young 
animals  maki^  in  ^luqiiiritig  (he  power  of  pioduciug  heat"  con- 
sists in  the  rapid  development  of  the  organic  forces.    Such,  then, 


(l)Di.QlioUiiiAHiia«inirriotoKr,FaitLp.Hl  Sc,  Pbaif,  (ad  MiMa. 
(■]  Dr.EdMid^Op.Cit.;.]'*. 
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being  trUB  of  younc  iinimali;,  ami  the  principle  bniiiE;  fundfimen- 
tsl,  it  necessarily  applies  al  all  other  e.l'i's.    (See  A/ip.  on  Anal.) 

The  modifying  inliueiiee,  therefore,  wliich  tlie  nervous  system 
exercises  over  the  generation  of  aniinal  heat  bang  established 
not  0DI7  by  experiments,  but  ntore  especially  by  beta  relating  to 
morbid  stntes  of  that  system,  to  which  we  shnH  soon  advert,  and 
by  all  that  is  pl[ilosopliic;il  in  physiological  science:  and  when 

mined  upon  liie  va-riiliir  .■■y-.(i. iii.  aud  ii}joii  ihe  oriraiiie  viscera, 
we  liavu  an  inlellmibk'  .■.\pl;i(ialiiiii  urilio  o]joralioi[  i>C  a  very 
low  degree  of  i^old  111  recalliii!;  into  aciinn  thow;  ycssols  upon 
which  depends  the  (■\iiU»(ion  of  [(-iniuirainrc  in  ilie  torpid  hiber- 
nating animal.  That  the  intoiisiiy  of  the  cold  operates,  also,  ns  a 
stimulus  in  a  direct  manner  u])On  the  m  isuiiic  forces,  as  in  other 
instances  of  foreign  agents,  is  nndonbiedly  triie.(')  The  law, 
also,  being  universal,  explains  the  influences  of  other  causes,  in 
health  and  disease,  in  modifying  animal  lenipcmtiire,  and  only 
regards  the  agency  of  respiration,  like  that  of  digestion.  &c.,  ta 
being  instrumcntul  iit  perfecting  the  blood,  and  thus  adapting  it 
to  the  uses  of  the  various  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the 
elaboration  of  heat  and  otlier  products. 


SECTION  II. 

"  The  ofTeci  of  gradual  cold,"  says  Dr.  Williams,  "  seems  to  he 
to  lower  the  function  of  the  nervous  system  in  snch  a  way  that 

(1)  Om  indiKlioat,  llinclbn,  muitb*  mon  m  lu«  fDOndcd  upon  Ihc  combined 
nmlHoTtbit  organittlliiii  oTwhlrli  ■  nnvnui  fjitun  IbtRiB  an  clcmcni.  nml  Ibal 
wluch  Bpinui  te  badaiilnta  orilMnenoiu  ■ppinnii,  u  in  Itw  lefciible  VingdDRi. 
Wban  IIh  Tuinor  eiiils,  il  iisdoubladly  pcirDinu  in  Impoifinl.  but  tubsidiir;  piitj 
ths  orsanic  forcu  being  Ihg  etacDiiil  prindptei,  in  all  argnniiDlion,  gpon  nhich  tbs 
^nniGtd  ptaeDomcu  of  life  Aepcni.  (Vat.  t.  pp.  \SJ,  474,  569.) 

Tbt  nerva  are  apeulillj  ■  mcdinio  nf  ijmpBih; ;  mtl  ilihougli  il  miy  ■ctm 
eoatnrj  to  pliilimphr  thai  (hii  ninacliihle  prapeny  ibouid  ipperiain  10  other  orgap. 
iud  aiiucturei-,  liicro  is  jel  reiwn  lo  bcliuve  ihai  in  llic  vcgtlahle  liingdom,  wban 
Dm  ptopcrlf  is  manifeilcii,  il  bclongi  Id  n  BVElcm  which     moio  anologoua  lo  the 

caned  in  aupplylng  iDduelioni  ai  Id  Ihe  tilal  properliFs  from  the  apprnml  atmetan 
oT  olgtahed  malUr.  Tba  phenomena  an  bailee  gnida  Uiin  Ihe  jdi^cil  appeHw 
UKM.  TliaDuiwuluRbte,fbriauuicc,iidtiri]>nMiiece»ii]rlotadblBOiolioiit 
■t  IciBt,  toSatMW*  OMj iaftaA  opsB atU.— Sm Stmj on  Tmtia  Cmgi^iaK, 
Bm.10. 
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the  InngB  and  other  parts  do  not  feel  the  'mint  of  mrterial  hlood ; 
but  in  their  degraded  stale  to  be  content  with  merely  venous 
blood."(')  True ;  nnd  the  vnrious  actions  of  life  are  greatly  de- 
pressed in  coiisifi;ui;iic:u.  Tin-  st>rr<.'iiojis  are  all  aiapeoded,  in 
common  with  aiiimiil  hcM.  'I'lio  proxiEiiiiie  cause  is  the  same  In 
relation  lo  each  ;  but.  will  a  hn  coiitt'i^ded  that  the  suspension  of 
the  former  hns  been  niniiily  owing  to  deficient  respiration! 

Disensfs  of"  ilit  braiii,  mid  of  other  organs,  supply  many  im- 
portant facts  wliicli  illiistriile  our  inqnlry,  and  which  are,  at 
least,  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  that  concerns  respiration.  Thus, 
in  phrenitis,  one  Brm,  or  one  side  of  the  body,  is  colder  than  the 
other. 

"  Thfit  the  muoteoiiice  if  uunnl  temperature,"  nje  Dr.  Pfaiiip,  "  i>  a  func- 
tion  of  the  nemnia  sfsteni,  projierlf  n  celled,  appesn  from  a  variety  of  facta 
Bsosnllj  knowD  t  tbetenperalureeiiheriif  a  part  or  of  the  nbole  bcdy  beins 
leiaened  b;  any  eauae  that  itnpaire  Ibe  action  of  paHienlar  nerve<  in  the  lor. 
mer  inatance,  or  of  (he  whole  nerrous  Byetem  in  the  lntter."(') 

This,  certninly,  docs  not  appear  lo  conflict  with  iSir  B.  Bro- 
die^a  inductions,  as  lia.s  bfcii  more  or  less  allirmrd  of  I'lii lip's 
analogous  experimonls.  Bivsidus,  if  '■  liie  niriinlenaiicc  uf  aiiiiiial 
temperature  is  a  funciion  of  the  iicrroiis  sysiem,"  iiow  is  it,  in 
any  respect,  acbemicat  phenomenon?  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  714.) 

The  feregoing  general  annunciation,  cntning  from  those  who 
believe  in  the  chemical  doctrine,  might  be  sufficient  in  a  general 
treatise;  but  a  critical  analysis  requires  some  specifications  lo 
give  it  a  proper  exactness  and  atitliority.  And  we  may  now, 
once  fur  all,  make  thiis  apolosjy  for  any  appnrwil  mimiteness  of 
detail,  whether  in  relation  to  facts  or  10  comment,  that  might  be 
out  of  place  in  less  esact  disquisitions. 

"That  the  temperature' of  a  paralyzed  part  is  generally  below 
the  normal  standard  is  now  uaiversally  admitied."(')  That  this 
is  owing  to  impaired  vitality  is,  also,  shown  by  tin,'  fri'quent  fail- 
ure of  nutrition  in  tlic  paralysed  part,  as  wrll  as  other  coincident 
phenomena.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Earle,  be  f.iund  the  ir  iiipor- 
atiire  at  7U'  Fh.  in  the  hand  of  a  paralyzed  arm,  whilst  ibat  of 
the  opposite  hand  was  92'.  He  could  also  etfeet  a  temporary 
restoration  of  tcm|ierature  by  electricity,  and  by  Wisters.  "  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  (he  pulse 
at  the  wrist  being  synchronous,  and  equally  strong  with  that  of 

(1)  OnI»HuaarUMCI«l,[.«!.S. 
(t)  On  Actua  aod  Chionic  Dtaaan,  p.  48. 
C>]  Brit,  and  Foidp  Mad.  Rn.  nL  i(.  j.  m. 
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the  other  !imb."(')  In  an  injury  of  the  Etympnthetic  nerve, 
Chaussat  saw  ihc  temperature  &U  from  104.  88°  to  78.  8°,  Fb. 
in  (en  ho(ifs.(') 

On  the  other  hand,  tiieie  is  a  reniarkable  exaltation  of  temper- 
ature in  a  part  al  the  invasion  of  tic  dolouroiix.  So,  when  the 
nerves  ore  mechnnicnlly  injured.    There  was  a  patient  at  8t 

Georgu's  hospital,  wJiose  temperftt are  rose  II'  Fh.  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  of  till!  spinal  cnhimn:  nnd  tliistook  place  when  the 
respirations  did  not  exceed  Jii-c  or  six  in  a  minute.  (^)  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Maciirtney  and  other  observers,  tliat  wlion  the  principal 
nerve  of  an  e^ircinily  is  divided,  the  tempentuie  of  the  limb  is 
immediatoly  t':ia!lud  several  degree3.(*)  The  philosophy  of  this 
is  well  esponndwi  fiy  an  able  advocate  of  the  chemical  doctrine. 
"IVe  should  be  disposed,''  he  says,  "to  rfir:ird  it  iis  due  to  the 

produced  l>y  the  heriion  oi'  tlio  nerve,  iiiid  propii:;iUi'd  10  ita  ex- 
treiijiiies,"(')  Now  apply  this  language  to  the  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature in  any  inanimate  substance,  howevor  produced,  and  we 
may.  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  chemical  solution  in  the  foimar 
instance. 

"Li  ioiM  lUbJeelB  of  inuniqr,"  sars  Dr.  Cox,rfFiib-PMidB,  "win were im- 
deratroDg  coercion  id  the  bDriionUl  poadon,  twith  the  head  mnch  derated, 
vlion  SwewaiKd  wdihe  vonels  tu^id,ihe  dlOtieDceof  beatwu  very  ob- 
vious, varying  11^  12,  and  even  15  degrees.  ('} 

in  apoplexy,  the  lejnpcrature  has  been  known  lo  rise,  nfler 
death,  a  number  of  dr^rws  alwve  the  natural  standard ;  and  its 
persistence  h.is  been  found  fO  unilbrni  in  apoplexy,  that  Dr. 
Cheyne  regards  it  as  a  diagnostic  symptom. (')  The  leinperalnre 
of  a  lawyer,  dead  of  apoplexy,  was  so  high  at  24  hours  af^er 
death,  that  Portal  delayed  an  examination  of  the  body.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  oWrved  after  death  from  other  diseases, — 
especially  wlien  Ibe  nervous  system  has  been  luusually  con- 
cerned in  the  morbid  process.(') 

"la  c^ing  dead  tiodies  at  Ibe  Hots)  Dieu,"  ajt  BiehU,  "I  luve  obaemd 
that  the  time  in  whiolithsr  hit  their  sniDuI  heat  wa«veiyvuiab1a;  that  a 

(1)  Med.  Chit.  Ttut.  id.iiL  p.  173.  Sen,  iln,  Yeliolr  in  Ued.  Clur.Tniu. 
*ol.  Hi. ;  and  Mecket's  AtMr.  I.  S.  p.  4IK 

(1)      Cil.     (3)  London  Mad.  Oai.  Jans  IBIS.    (4)  On  bSaDoutisa,  p.  IS. 

(S)  Briliih  and  Furafn  Med.  R«.  Julj,  IBSS,  p,  IH. 

(si  Bcddoea  OB  Fevcrand  InaammUioa,  p.  147.  ' 

(T]  Caasaof  ApopIayip^nX  Saa,  alio,  Bidiat^aapknaliwi  of  lha  phaBananoB 
ioGsnanl  Anati^.  iL  p.  SI. 
(S)  Portal  an  PApo^eii^  pp.  Msifagni  Epk  S.  i.  ^  au. 
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body  continues  varm  a  grester  or  le«  tirw,  fl^ieciiUf  amngf  than  wbo  b4vs 

died  suddenly  of  an  acute  afibetkm,  in  tbe  pannjani  of  an  atuio  bver,  fbt  ex- 
ample, 01  by  a  fall ;  for  (hoee  who  dia  itf  >  ehnmic  diaaate,  log  ahooM  imiiia- 
diately  their  calorie.  Thediffiranca  intba  fllat  ia  oftaa  three,  fom,  or  even 
aix  hoon.  Thia  pbeiKHiwiMm  aiiaoa  ftom  tha  tact,  that  nbanevet  death  ia  and* 
dan,  it  inteirnpta  only  tha  great  fuoctiima ;  (*)  the  tooio  action  the  paila 
coDtinnes  for  a  greater  or  kaa  tiaia  aflsr.  Now  thii  action  diaengagea  a  little 
caloric  froiu  the  blood  that  ia  in  the  gaoeial  ayatera."  "  Whan  the  ^aengsge- 
menl  of  caloric  has  ceased  in  the  body,  that  which  tamaini  in  it  beeoniea  io 
equillbriuDi  wl[li  that  of  the  extaina]  air,  according  to  the  genraal  tawaotthii 
equilibrium.  Now  these  lava  b«ng  imifotm,  their  aBbet  would  be  tbe  MUne 
in  every  c»«e."(') 

Ag&in,  Bometimes  the  temperature  in  apoplexy  is  gi«atly  <■«• 
piested  before  death  takes  place,  — and  this,  too,  whilst  the  cir- 
culation a  such  as  to  admit  of  bloodletting.  Two  coses  of  tid- 
lent  apoplexy,  f 'violenioparoxyBrao,")  are  recorded  in  Ihe  Ephe- 
merides  Germanii,  (')  in  which  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the 
veins,  was  actually  cold.  Morgogni(')  mentions  an  instance  of 
another  aObction  in  which  the  blood  flowed  "in  an  icy  cold 
stream"  from  the  arm.  Thackiah (')  saw  a  sirailar  phenome- 
non. 80,  also,  De  HaSn.  (*)  We  nrad  scarcely  say,  also,  that 
when  respiration  is  extremely  laboured  and  slow  in  apoplexy, 
the  natural  temperature  is  often  either  undiminished,  or  consid- 
erably exalted.  Our  familiarity  with  the  fiict,  however,  only 
increases  its  importance,  and  shows,  by  the  frequency  of  the  co- 
incidence, that  respiration  can  be  only  remotely  concerned  with 
the  generation  of  heat 
Hera  is  another  variety  tn  apoplectic  affections : 
■  While  a  gentleman,"  raya  Hr.  Hunter,  who  waasnzed  with  an  apopleo- 
tie  fit,  lay  ingeneible  in  bed,  covered  irilb  bknketa,  I  found  that  lua  whole 
body  wouM,  in  an  inslani,  become  eitremely  Cold  to  evary  put,  continuing  lo 
for  soQie  time ;  and  as  auddenly  wduM  become  extiemely  bat  While  thia 
was  going  on  allemately,  there  waa  no  lenaible  alletatico  in  lua  pabe  fbrier- 
etal  houra."  (') 

Hera  is  another  case,  from  the  same  observer,  not  less  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  Tespiration: 

"A  man  fell  from  hia  horee,  and  jntched  on  hia  head,  and  prodocod  all  the 
■ymploma  of  a  violent  injury.  There  was  concusgion,  and  pcrhape  extravaaa- 
tion  of  blood.   The  pulse  was  at  first  12ft  but  came  to  IDO,  and  sooetimea 

(I)  Tbi>  hUI  d<:peiiil  upon  Lhc  nalurc  oflhs  ciuies.  When  death  Is  euddeoly 
produced  by  lightoing,  the  vilbl  pnweis  are  ho  completely  cxlinovithed,  at  once, 
that  llu  eUboratioD  if  hnt,  uid  all  otbor  litat  |ihk«hi,  an  initinlly  •iit»ted. 

(1)  BicbaltGea.Aaal.Td.lLp.tL         (3]  An.  JSSt,  p.  »l. 

(4)  Ep.  An.  SB.       (S)  On  lha  Blood,  p.  87.       (II)  Bat.  Mad.  t.  3,  p.  SB. 

(T)  Eip.  on  AnIiBili  with  iwpect  ta  Ihe  Power  of  ptodtidiigH—L 
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to  9IXuidins  Strong,  full,  and  latherhinl.  He  waa  i^  Is  the  lUo;  but 
JreaftoireiBiBiflWijelow,  only  half  the  comrann  frcqucncj."  (') 

Tlie  following  cose,  by  the  same  author,  seems  also  to  becm 
been  intended  for  our  special  purpose '. 

•'Fehnaij,  1161,  &bqr,  lUnitllueefMnDU, appeared  not  quite  ao  well  u 
eommoD,  liniic  attacked  witfaaUDdafahortaeBofbieathing  in  llie  night.  It 
had  become  excessively  oppieinve  about  Gra  o'clock  on  SuDdny  monuDj[,  n 
difficult  that  he  ippeuad  dying  for  want  of  brealb.  The  common  rate  of 
breathing  in  such  a  bey  is  about  thii^  irnqMrations  in  B  minato.  At  10  o'clochi 
he  ms  drawing  bis  breath  with  a  jerk,  —  about  Im  and  aJm^bufinliiaiittat 
eren  len,  in  a  minute,  Pulse  sixty,  faint,  bIdw.  On  tying  up  the  arm,  tb« 
vein  did  not  appear  to  rise  in  the  lead,  so  that  the  hlood  did  nal  go  i]$  mwii. 
Body  j,iirpli!h.  cspcciaily  the  iips.  He  had  a  Jine  irarmih  on  the  skin  all  octr 
Ike  bods,  Hltliough  in  a  room  akhoat  a  fire.  —  not  covered  with  more  clothes 
than  common  in  Die  month  of  FchruarjMviili  snow  fnlling  at  mwn."  (') 

This,  and  tin-  jirn'cdiii^r  cas-',  ■a\^\-'-.-.w  to  dilVcr  iii  i-oiiif  physio- 
logir.nl  deloiis.  In  tlii-  iin-Eii'T.  tin-  [l^im^ninn  <A  tlir  i\T]nlliiries 
lo  geticrate  hciil  m  Imvc  !,<  !■:(  a  l'ikhI        drirj-iiiined  by 

IhecerebriU  iiillnciu-i:;  in  Ilni  latli^r,  Iho  ultonilioii  of  the  vital 
forces  was  probably  owing  lo  other  causes.  Like  other  cases, 
therefore,  which  we  have  reeited,  they  serve,  by  their  variety,  to 
illnslrate  the  vital  nature  of  the  principles  which  ore  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  But,  standing  alone, 
they  must  either  subvert  the  hypotliesis  which  cniiciirtis  respira- 
tion, or  we  must  have  a  chemical  theory  for  the  natural  stale  of 
the  body,  and  a  vital  one  for  its  morbid  coiidiiions.  This  would 
be  clearly  absurd ;  al  least,  if  there  be  nny  sucli  thing  ns  philos- 
ophy, or  any  consistency  in  the  powiTS  and  functions  of  life. 
Thcie  examples  show  us,  also,  how  very  probable  it  is,  that  all 
our  chemical  hypotheses  in  relation  to  life  are  the  mere  offspring 
of  habit,  or  imitation,  or  of  narrow  observation.  It  is  cerlainly 
hard  to  give  up  the  fruit  of  exeat  toil  and  research  ;  but  it  is 
harder  for  others  to  endure  il,  who  prefer  lo  be  instructed  by  the 
voice  of  nature,  rulhor  than  by  artificial  results,  (') 

■  We  shall  presijiil  other  oxaniplea  to  the  foreu'oillg  effect,  aa 
supplied  by  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  ;  since  these,  more 
than  the  experiments  which  aie  lo  come,  conduct  us  to  the  true 
{diilosopby  of  animal  heat 

(I)  Qunlsr^  LcctDna  on  SnrsBy,  p.  14.        (9)  Hi.  Hsntir,  lUd. 

(3)  Wa  coinnwnd.  g1»,  to  our  ninnts  (dHlosophan  Mr.  HoDts'a  eipsrinHnl  up. 
OB  Ilia  carp.  It  ma  panlyinlendad  tsillnurata  a  tbion  of  ootamhor,  by  «Uc>i,as 
be  My*,  "  like  other  achcniaia,  ha  Ihonght  ha  ahonld  maka  bia  (brtDne."  But  out 
aolW  bad  not  only  Ihegood  sense  to  absndoa  1^  but  Ibe  mafDanhDity  la  baU  ft  up 
u  a  weakness  arthshnnsnonderslanduit 
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Evety  physician  is  familiar  with  the  yariatioDs  of  tempeiatuie 
in  disease;  which,  indeed,  engage  his  attention  in  almost  eveiy 
case.  It  is  oAen  exalted  when  respiration  is  slow,  njid  nsoiu  de. 
pressed '^en  breathing  is  hnrried;  and  it  1*^  i^l'  \hc  mnst 
common  phenomena  to  find  it  different,  by  nmuy  d'''jrfi'.'y:.  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  under  every  yiirii'iy  nf  rcspirEition 
and  circulation.  It  will,  Iherefore,  he  our  purpose  only  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  llic  more  unusunl  instances. 

Dr.  Philip  hns  known  Ilie  icmpcrnturc  of  the  skin  nt  74"  Fh. 
in  the  cold  stafje  of  aii  intermilteul,  whilst  in  the  hot  stage,  it 
rose  to  Wy.  Craiirie  found  it  nt  11)7^  nnd  109°.  ir.irelliii  res- 
piraiion  and  circulation  lire  often  most  accelerated  during  the 
cold  stage,  Tliis,  with  the  vitst  ditfervrice  in  (emperaiurc,  refers 
the  depression  of  heat  to  other  causes  than  the  mere  constriction 
of  the  capillaries  in  the  cold  stage.  Here,  loo,  as  in  all  analo- 
gous cases,  we  have  a  coincident  diminution  of  all  other  secre- 
tions. Piorry  has  seen  the  temperature  in  six  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  varying  from  108°  to  117" ;  nnd  in  one  of  iliesc,  the  blood 
was  at  113°,  Fh.  In  phthisis,  he  hns  known  it  nl  114%  and  ink 
case  of  pneumonia,  the  blood  was  IIU'.(')  I'rcvost  found  the 
temperature  of  the  body  at  110°  in  tetanus.  (')  Granville  snys 
it  sometimes  rises  in  the  uterine  system  to  120^  l-'h.  and  that  it 
depends  on  the  degree  of  action  in  the  organ.  (^)  In  hydropho- 
bia, where  respiration  is  probably  always  accelerated,  Currie 
feimd  tliat  "  them  was  no  increase  of  anitutd  heat  in  any  one  of 
five  cases."  (<)  . 

How  is  die  natural  temperature  maintained  in  consumption, 
where  respiration  ts  sometimes  so  greatly  impaired  as  not  to  be 
compensatedby  any  acceleration  of  its  movements  ?(')  Or,  why 
is  it,  in  this  disease,  without  any  previous  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, it  habitually  rises  in  the  afternoon, — and  this,  too,  in  nu- 
meron>  instances,  without  any  increase  of  respiration!  Why 
do  the  pdnu  of  the  hands  "bum,"  when  the  rest  of  the  nufecB 
iacooll  liTill  chemistry  explain  1 

Why  Is  it,  that  when  the  general  tonpentare  of  the  body  is 
at  some  8S>'  Fh.  it  may  eust  at  the  tcrebicidia  cordit  at  106°, 

(1)  TniM  da  DiigMtlic  «1  it  Sfantialg|^  L  1. 

It)  l}r.Edwud(,0p.aLp.4W.      (S)  Ftdtoi.  Tniu.  IBU,  p.  S6S— 4. 
(4)  Mtd.  Bapom,  I,  p.  ITS. 

(I)  8m  QmdMD,  PnlBoaw  van  Cntt  Oausimiiu^  ITOO  [  ud  BmdN,  Fbj' 
DDlofi*,  IBOB,  p.  J18,  (tc 
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mid  upwards  ?(')  Mr.  .M:ikoliiisnii  siutes,  that  in  the  Asiatic  Chol- 
cra,  "  llii:  skill  is  soLiKHiiiifs  oiltltr  during  life  than  after  death, 
and  a  partial  rise  a(  temperature  over  the  trunk  is  frequently  a 
£klal  STinptom."  We  have  witDessed  the  same  pbenomeoa.  Ur. 
M.  also  observes,  Uuttberiberi  supplies  (malogotu  instances;  and 
that  when  the  tempernture  was  extremily  reduced,  "  it  was  not 
different  when  tlie  limbs  weri!  closoly  wrapped  in  woollen,  or 
wlicii  iIlu  tlienuiiiiiLU'r  wius  Ueld  tif^un't-ii  tlie  so!w  of  tlie  feel  or 
hands,  and  free  evaporation  carel'iilly  p re vcnrei !."(')  Is  it  not 
obvious,  in  these  instances,  tlial  the  power  of  generating  heat 
was  lost  in  conseauenco  of  modified  vascular  action ;  and  if  so, 
then  the  g^eration  at  neat  depends  upon  Tascuiar  acuon.  and  is, 
oi  course,  a  Tiiai  product.  I  nis.  too.  is  most  etnphHiicany  shown. 


blood  diiiiiiiish  llie  |wur  of  jinHluciu.,'  lieal,"(')  idtllnugh,  hy 
this  means  we  extend  tlie  commnui cation  of  the  lungs  with  the 
air7  Or,  nguin,  in  couK-estions  of  other  organs,  when  tlie  respi- 
ration i.s  nanirai.  ino  ciruniiiiioti  in  trie  nmen  nniiiisiriirieij.  nni 
the  animal  heat  greatly  reduced,  why  does  it  liappen  that  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  wilt  at  once  exalt  the  temperature,  without  af- 
fecting the  respiration,  or  even  incieasing  the  force  or  freqnenc; 
of  the  general  circulation? 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  rationale  appears  to  be,  os  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  in  our  hissay  on  Bloodleltino-,  that  a  direct 
change  is  exerted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  all  vital  actions,  by  which  the  calorific,  as  well  as  other 
functions,  are  improved  or  restored.  It  is  here,  animating  these 
minute  vesselc^  that  we  shall  find  the  principles  residing,  hy 
which  we  are  to  account  (or  all  the  lemarkable  phenomena  oS 

<1)  SMwLalUri  on  tbaCbdtnJUpbfxii,  Mid  other  ■nthuinpoalUidiMU*. 
(I)  Pnc.        DO  tba  HIit.  *ad  Tnat  of  Bariboi,  p.  61.  IBSS. 
(I)  Di.  Edwiid%  Op.  Cit.  p.  STt. 
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animal  heat.  As  the  operation  of  these  forces  is  modified,  whether 
by  natural  or  artificial  causes,  so  will  be  the  phenomena  which 
depend  upon  them.  This  ia  universally  true  of  nil  ihe  manifes- 
tations of  the  organic  forces,  whether  they  consist  of  vital  phe- 
nomena, ot  of  matariai  products.  The  function  of  respiration  is 
just  as  much  concerned  trith  one  as  with  the  other,  and  probably 
no  more.  It  aids,  like  tiia  chylopoietic  viscera,  in  perfecting  the 
^at  material  from  which  bile,  urine,  the  gostrie  juice.  Sec,  are 
elaborated  by  the  vital  forces  and  their  instmmenta.  And  just 
so  is  respiration  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

upoQ  hcai.   ^ccordin^  as  mia  or  timi  pan  is  ofTecTPii.  mere  is  dLacn^aged  in 
mate  or  jct^  oi  una  flciLcJ.     jiow  iitma  an  ihie  uappca?    Id  Ihia  way ; 

r  the  part ;  Ihtte 

b.Ti '  r.'Li--;.  ;rn>-.- ,  nii.nc  \u:in  irmiiii  i.h  uiBMiirfisfPi   It  IS  preenely  the  raiM 

a^■  III  ~vi,iii^ii.i'iii-  -  '1 1111.-:  or  fML.-ii.iiiun».  t>  iiomei  Ihe  vital  forces  an  niaed 

bv  \  i':i]iiuiu~<]iri'<"iv  ciiiini^'U.  or  i>v  tii<^  xvinMOicuc  infloeDce  the;  receivs,tha 

And  agam.  the  same  accurate  pliilosopher:  "  Each  system  has 
Its  ovm  degree  of  heat.  "(■]  This  fact  was  not  so  well  Imown  ta 
Bichat's  time  as  now.  But  it  was  his  inducUon  from  general 
prncple       'Wp   I    I      )  I  a  pi    n  ioc 

no  e  H 

f  I  I  d 

t     No     I  >        I  1  n  n 

of  the  vital  endowments  of  pariicular  iirsrans.  liuro  iliey  are 
moat  strongly  pronounced,  there  the  temperature  is  apt  to  be 
highest,  there  the  phciiomptin  ol  orsimic  life  pri^doinninte,  and 
there  it  is  that  niorbitic  causes  mam:  ilicir  hum  imnicm  and 
deep  impressions,  ana  aoveiope  iiiu  iiioai  LXiiiiLii  iiniiiLrmiirc,— 
isee  Essay  on  Venous  C'Iiil'p.iiiiiii.  M''>.     iimi  ■.). 

Finallv- we  come  to  what  wc  consider  un  ci  j/cnmenium  cmcis. 
supplied  by  an  able  philosopher,  and  by  one  of  the  most  able  de- 
fenders of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat   He  states  that 

(1)  Gdiottl  Anatiimy,  voL  ii  p.  4r. 

Ihc  dog,"  ssjH  .Mr.  JJunlti,  "il  phiiil}''«ppGiirs  iliii  ci^iy  jiancf  on  snimtl  hoM 

lilil  ;«irl>  orDinnnis!;rciiI<-rihiincrthcrlh(jmDulh,  rcclnni,  or  Ihc  urclhm."  (i)  Ws 
Yam  certainly  no  anilogia  in  Iho  commoii  iawi  of  cnJoric,  or  iq  cbenical  ajcndta 
that  will  Id  lha  Isoal  ciplaiD  Un  fiiiegoiiib  and  a  (bounod  oUm  aoalggona  IkeU. 
IS)  FUhM.  Tnu.  IBI4,  Put  1,  p.  197, 
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great  dUTerences  arise  as  to  oxygen,  daring  the  lespintioii  of 
atmospheric  air : 

»  Tbe  red  caiuea  are  cbieSr  certain  uifaereutdifibreDcea  in  tba  tttta  of  tiM 
vcDOua  blood,  which  ire  indioted,  indeed,  by  othsi  phynolcpesl  hcU>  birt  by 
none  to  mteqaiaxaUy  as  by  tbia  Tarietf  in  the  power  of  olteriDg  Iba  ozfgrai  of 
•tnwaphMic  sir.  The  Gnt  canie  ia  a  diffbrence  id  the  degtee  of  T&ontf  er 
Tenalitatiai  of  the  blood  in  paning  llmugh  thecipillaiiea."  "Hieaecond  and 
laat "  catua  cf  diverai^  in  the  action  of  Tcnoua  blood  on  atmospheric  air  ia  a 
diflbreoce  in  the  pnfottiDa  of  colouring  martcr  contained  in  the  blood." 

Now,  if  the  chemical  doctrine  liave  any  foundation,  its  advO' 
cates  should  show  that  there  is  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  as  great  a 
consumption  of  oxygen  in  those  slates  of  the  system  ivllich  are 
altendod  by  an  exaltation  of  temperature,  as  in  the  natural  con- 
dition i)f  (hi!  bndy.  On  the  c:ciiilriirj',  however,  they  showjnst 
the  roTcrsc  of  this.  Thus,  tlio  liigh  authority  whom  we  have 
just  quoted : 

"Themfenor  ficuoaof  uo  biood  on  ihc  oiFgca  M  uo  ui  in  its  passage  to 
tne  artenai  Btatc  simpiv  inoicaieE.  inai  ii  ih  iwb  removed  irom  a  stoic  oi  arte- 
n  rs        no     b  od 


Here.  aiso.  wo  nave  irom  a  dtsunguished  cncnusi,  n  nhiios 
nhieiiL  rcsiiri  til  inu  modiiieii  iroiiiiiiKm  oi  inn  svstrn:  iii  diKeiiii 
for  an  interpretauoQ  of  iiiu  ivundprnn  pi^cniiarny  of  iivmg  o 
guiized  mattei  in  manifestinc:  the  [rawer  of  gener&ling  heat 


SECTION  III. 

We  set  about  this  subject  wiih  t!ifi  inlenfion  of  showing  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Edwurii^:.  t}iiit  tin-  clalwiraiiou  of  ammal  heat 
is  a  vital  fuiiclion  ;  but  «-e  }iave  hwn  imavoidaLly  drawn  away 
from  the  artificial  to  the  processes  of  Nature,  which  is  the  only 
true  school  of  instruction.   We  have  thus  already  seen  that  the 


(1)  Dr.< 


,  in  Efin.  Mad.  aod        Joom.  tSSl,ni.I01,  in. 
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hypothetaa  of  Dr.  Edwaids,  and  all  others  which  immediately 
concainthe  functions  of  respiralion,  ore  surrounded  by  too  many 
exceptions  to  comewilhin  the  pole  of  nature.  These  exceptions 
meet  us  everywhere  in  the  habitnal  state  of  the  animBl,  and  in 
the  history  of  disease  they  become  almost  as  mtiltiplied  af  die 
individual  cases.  Here  it  is,  that  we  may  most  successfully 
contemplate  the  law  and  its  operations,  in  the  vaiioua  modifica- 
tions wliicli  it  suslaiiis  from  tiie  influence  of  icmoti:  cuuses,  and 
those  within  tiie  My.  Amongst  the  ialler,  are  the  derange- 
ments to  which  the  lungs  are  liable,  both  in  their  general  and 
oigaoic  fimctions.  But  &r  more  frequeuily,  and  more  pro- 
foundly, is  animal  tempeiatnie  diiectiy  exalted,  or  diminished, 
by  affections  of  the  stomach  and  the  nervous  system.  We  need 
scarcely  say  il_  won  Id  bo  nh.snrd  tn  Imvo  one  theory  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  lii^^il  in  lifuliii,  :iini  (mother  in  disease.  It 
would  be  a  violation  nl'  iiil  phil^iMtjtliy.  !is  well  as  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  all  facts.  (')  According  to  the  common  designs  of  nature, 
there  cannot  be  one  law  lor  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  healthy 
stqle  of  the  1xidy,  and  another  which  determines  the  exalted  heat 
of  fever.  Wliilst  the  various  functions  proceed  in  their  natutal 
manner,  ihe  crolnlinn  of  litnl,  like  llie  other  products,  remains 
williont  anv  rudir-nl  jilHTEili. m.  liiil  wlu'ii  hM<-x  uru  dis- 
turbed m  llirir  iiELluri.l  (iliEii;ii:lei-,  [h,i  loriiu-r  is  liable  to  corres- 
ponding variations,  which  can  only  be  explained  on  tlie  princi- 
ple that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  much  an  attribute  of 
vitality,  as  any  that  may  be  concerned  in'  the  process  of  disease, 
and  that  their  various  modifications  are  constantly  determined 
by  analogous  causes.  It  is  a  broad,  fundamental  prmei]ile,  that 
"the  general  phenomena  of  the  discui;;iL'f-ni<'iit  of  lii'iit  ri'niaui 
always  the  same  in  animals  with  lungs,  in  lluisc  wilhoiit  Ihcm, 
and  in  plants,  all  of  which  have  an  independent  temperature.  {') 
Dr.  Edwards  produces  the  following  iact  to  illustrate  the  con- 
nection which  he  supposes  to  exist  betwixt  heat  and  respiration. 
Frogs  and  some  other  bBttachioa  flnim"''  will  live  a  long  time 
nnderwBter,  whilst  the  temperature  ranges  between  33°  and  50° 
Fh.  The  near^  the  minimum  tenqwramie,  the  longer  will  the 
animals  live ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  above  the  maxi- 

(1]  Baa  Strun,  Themii  InSun.  Doet.  daCdon  Ammill  Bupentnicl,  p.  SO,  ttc. 
—  Ddpajttm,  ia  AmIjm  da*  Tnvanx  ia  riudliiM,  IWT,  p.  Ift— nonadiacb, 
Spedoen  njtklofr  Coapu.  jntw  AaiminlU  Cili£  «t  iU»  8u»  p.  IS. 

(1)  BidHl'iOai.Aotl.nLii.p.41  AlHtHoDtw. 
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mum,  the  mnjority,  imlnss  they  cotnc  frequently  to  the  surface, 
perish  at  times  wliich  bear  a  ratio  to  the  exallution  of  heal.  But 
whilst  ihey  rise  frequently  to  the  surface,  and  ihus  increase  their 
respirations,  life  will  be  preserved.  "  It  is  by  this  means,"  says 
Dr.  K.,  "they  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  the  effects  of 
warmth  and  the  influence  of  the  dr."  This  is  very  true ;  but  it 
is  only  asserting  a  fact,  without  its  philosophy.  The  philosophy 
is  &tal  to  the  doctrine  of  heat  as  dependent  on  respiration.  The 
water  is  already  loo  hot  for  ihe  frogs,  and  they  come  to  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  still  hotier, — and  which  ojieraies  powerfully  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  cold-blooded  animals.  According, 
also,  to  the  chemical  philosophy,  the  consumption  of  ox^en, 
which  is  now  vastly  iiicreosed,  should  coniribulc  greatly  in  ei- 
alling-  the  heat  of  the  aiiimni, 

Ws  sec,  therefore,  that  respiration  lui',  .1  mnrr-  iinporlnnt 

object  iliaji  the  gejieraliiiii  nl'  liciit,  tii  w}iirli  it  li;is  Inil  a  very 
subsidiary  relation ;  and  that  in  the  foregoing  instance,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, the  accelerated  respiratory  movements,  in  all  probability, 
diminish  the  temperature  of  the  animals,  notwithstanding,  also, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  exceeds  that  of  the  water.  According 
to  the  doctrine  resardini;  the  iiifliicnfi'  of  n'^iiirniioti  upon  ani- 
mal heat,  Ihe  fro!;s  should  .-ivnii!  honlud  ;iinio>:pln'ri;'  most, 
when  their  temperalon;  is  liiiiln-ilr  il'  it  ha  in  ri'Eiliiy  their 
exalted  heal,  as  it  is  said,  which  produces  the  "deleterious 
effects." 

Now  we  apprehend  (he  philosopliy  of  Ihe  foi«going  phenome- 
non, OS  in  all  analogous  coses,  to  be  this.  When  the  animal  is 
at  lis  minlmuiu  tcmppratiiri',  the  actions  of  life  are  more  feebly 
perloriiied  than  rtt  its  niaxiimira  boat.  Less  carlionip  iiiid,  or 
someiliuii;  iiiiali>{;cjus,  im'i;  p.  Ill,]  is  t;i'ii(:r;ai'd  in  i;niisf*qiience ; 
end  the  blood  is,  (herclore,  longer  fitted  for  the  great  purjioscs  of 
life.  But  being  otherwise  when  the  temperature  is  high,  the  an- 
imal must  respire  more  lieqnently  to  get  rid  of  the  deleterious 
matter,  and  this  wiihont  any  other  relation  to  heat;  but,  simply 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  maintaining  liie  blood  in  a  proper  state  for  the 
various  fimciions.  Tlie  (wjs.  ihficforo,  come  up  freqnently  to 
the  surface  to  let  off  the  ciirboiiaeeons  nialter.  Thb  is,  doubt- 
less, the  greatest  final  cause  of  respiration. 

These  examples  of  cold-blooded  animals,  whose  temperature 
is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  surrounding  medium,  appear  to  ue 
conclusive  of  the  very  suboidinato  lelation  of  faeU  to  respiratioiL 


Frogs  are  abundantly  provided  willi  a  pulmonic  apparatus,  and 
yet  their  temperature  is  but  slightly  alfecled  by  respiration. 

An  observation  of  Le  Gallois  furnishes  proof  that  the  forego- 
ing' law,  in  respect  to  frn^r^,  holds  in  the  case  of  young  manima- 
lia.    It  is  thus  slated  by  Ur.  Edivaids : 

"Hie  aMiag  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nctves  produces,  iloag  with  othar  ftteaa- 
mena,  ■  conBldcTHbls  diminutioD  in  the  opening  of  the  glottis;  bu  tbUin  pup- 
pies recently  boni,  or  one  or  two  dafa  oM,  to  little  >ir  enten  tbe  linig^  that 
vfaen  the  experiment  La  rosde  in  ordinu;  mrcDnatancem  the  inirail  periahes 
aa  quickly  aa  if  it  were  entirely  deprived  of  sir.  It  lires  about  balf  an  hour. 
But  if  the  operstioH  be  performed  upon  puppies  of  the  same  age  bcnnmbci)  wilb 
cold,  they  will  live  a  whole  day.  In  tlie  firsi  caae,  the  small  qiianiity  of  air  Is 
insufficient  to  counteract  the  cHect  of  heat,  but  in  tlie  other.  It  is  euRicient  to 
prolong-  life  eonsidprably."  (') 

Now,  according  to  the  doctrine  regarding  respiration,  by  eX' 
tending  the  relation  of  the  lunga  with  the  air  in  the  former  case, 
the  temperature  should  be  miURtained,  rather  than  depressed ;  by 
which,  surely,  the  "effect  of  heat  should  not  be  counteracted." 
The  true  jiliilosophy  is  the  same  Iiere  ils  in  the  case  of  the  frogs. 
Kor  do  we  so  clearly  understand  whM  is  ineiiut  by  ciumteract- 
ing  the  eflect  of  heal," — e.spfcially  by  tlic  means  which  arc  said 
to  be  fimdamenlai  in  its  generation,  Imieed,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  another  place,  that  "  Ike  acceleration  of  Tespiration 
bej/ond  the  rale  nf  health  is  a  salutary  reaction  lo  increase  the 
heal  of  the  bndij,  and  ctmnteract  the  influence  of  the  cooling 
proce.is."(^)    We  confess  we  do  not  understand  it. 

It  was  shown  by  Buffon,  that  new-born  puppies  may  be 
plunged  for  a  long  time  under  water  of  a  low  leraperatUTC,  with- 
out any  sensible  inconvenience;  a  much  more  satisfactory  ex- 
periment than  Le  Oellois'. 

Bnt,  in  the  fiiregoing  cases  there  appeu  to  be  other  principles 
involved,  than  what  relates  to  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood ; 
principles  that  are  extensively  concerned  in  the  animal  economy. 
There  is  a  certain  harmonious  relation  subsisting  beiwiM  the 
great  vital  fiinctions,  especially  those  of  circniaiioii  ajid  respira- 
tion, A  sudden  and  violent  disturbance  of  eitlier  is  liable  to 
derange  the  other,  and  to  affect,  piofonndly,  the  vital  actions  of 
every  other  put  (See  Vol.  L  p,.lG7— 160.)  All  this  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  the  cauae  reaches 
the  vital  powers  of  the  gnat  o^ons,  as  in  the  division  of  the 
pnenmo-gaitrio  nerves. 

(1)  Dr.  Edwiida,  on  Ibe  Inflnettee  ofFIijnal  Agoili,  &c  p.  143.    (S]  IbiifkUO. 
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The  more  perfectly  liie  eroat  fiintlioiis  ran  be  mndo  lo  harmo- 
nize,  where  they  are  not  iiivatlid  by  ^ibsoluio  disease,  the  less 
Trill  be  the  general  violence,  when,  any  disturbing  catise  may 
operate,  la  the  observation  upon  the  frogs,  the  higher  the  tenv 
peratnre  of  the  water,  the  ahorter  was  the  daraiion  of  lif&  Tba 
exalted  temperatuie'  stimulated  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  to 
violent  action  ;  and  so  gnal  was  the  unnatural  relation  betwixt 
the  two  most  imiiorluiit  fLinciioiis  of  life,  whilst  thy  atiimals  were 
immersed,  that  a  great  violence  was  everywhere  inliicted  upon 
the  vital  actions ;  and,  as  well  for  Uiis  as  the  accumulation  of 
cailionaceous  mMter,  the  animals  soon  perished.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  water  was  reduced  to  32°,  and  the  stimnlns  of  heat 
thus  withdrawn,  the  animals  lived  a  much  longer  time  mtbout 
respiring.  The  functions  of  the  whole  circulatory  system  wero 
reduced  l>y  the  Ked.ilive  elTcpt  iil'  enUl  lo  :i  irreaii^r  corre.spnndenre 
with  the  pulmonary  fimctioii''.  ihnii  in  the  foniior  instance,  and 
the  shock  was  wliolly  less  from  this  cause,  upon  the  general 
powers  and  actions  of  Ihc  system.  Wo  may  also  add,  that  when 
the  temperature  is  reduced,  the  susceptibility  of  the  vital  poweis 
is  depressed,  and  not  only  is  less  carbonaceous  matter  generated 
in  consequence,  but  other  deslriiclive  agents  are  far  less  efficient. 
It  iafor  this  reaM)ri  ilmi  n  h..ii  tii.^  lemperature  of  yonng  animals 
is  grcnily  reduced,  (hi  y  ticiLt  vi  itli  impunity,  for  some  time,  the 
respiration  of  otherwise  pernicious  gases. 

In  the  same  way,  also,  including  the  varying  demand  of  tlie 
blood  for  decaibonization,  should  we  explain  the  phenomena  at- 
toiding  hibernating  animals,  so  far,  at  least,  as  respiration  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  the  relations  which  we  have  now  slated  as  subsisting  be- 
twixt the  functions  of  circulation,  respiration,  dtc.,  and  Ilmt 
betwixt  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the  organic  actiotis,  which 
enable  us  lo  explnin  the  foregoing  phenomena  and  those  at- 
tendant on  the  accelerated  respiratory  movements  which  are 
produced  by  nummg,  febrile  excitements,  du.,  upon  a  common 
principle- 
Next  comes  the  application  of  Dr.  Edwards's  philosophy  to 
die  treatment  of  some  affections  of  adult  animals,  and  the  conse- 
qnences  are  made,  in  opposition  to  some  of  his  own  experiments, 
and  lo  well  known  facts,  to  auotain  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
by  respiration. 

"A  penoD,"  In  B^rB,»ia  tiplipdated  bju  etetMTB  qnanti^  of  <»rbwua 
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acid,  intbeairwhiohhebreaihcEi;  tlif  bc:itiii<.'  oftlir  pul~n  i:,  no  iangersengt- 
blBithsnapintoirmiiTeDieDts  aio  nuL  ^con.  IJi.'-  i{rrii|H?r,>iurc,  hawpveriiiBtiU 
el^TAad,"  "and  u  too  high  lo  allou-  iho  lo'Mo  rcHpirrLiioii  tu  produce  ijfoa 
the  gfgtem  ell  Ibe  sS^t  of  which  it  is  nu^iiGplibli!.  Tlif  letnperatura  must 
then  be  redawd,  Cold  sir  is^  sccordingly,  Bucc<^»>ri:lly  applied  to  the 
bodr,  and  eoM  water  to  the  fsco ;  whilst  tJie  application  of  Foiitiaued  Winnlh 
wonldbeoieof  IbenoBtefi^ctual  meuis  of  eitinguishine  hfe." 

Now  all  this  may  be  to  a  certain  extent,  correct,  although  we 
(hiiilc  in  a  different  sense.  But  the  reduction  of  temperature 
which  is  thus  effected  is  only  superficial ;  it  teaches  not  the 
great  organs  of  life,  where  alone  It  can  have  any  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  restorative  process.  The  operation  of  cold, 
therefore,  in  tiiese  cases,  is  upon  the  vital  actions  of  the  surface, 
by  which  salutary  influences  are  propagated  upon  the  great  or- 
ganic viscera.  So  far  as  a  superficial  reduction  of  teinperature 
is  insirti mental,  it  is  maiiily  so  in  diminishing  cutaneous  ociion, 
and  thus  lessening  the  formation  of  carbonaceous  matter,  with 
which  the  blood  is  now  loaded,  and  which  is  one  great  cause  of 
the  declining  aotions  of  lifo.  Tlie  lungs  ore  now  carrying  ve- 
nous blood  in  their  arterial  system ;  aqd  hence  the  advontsge  of 
a  cold  atmosphere,  since  this  is  denser  and  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Thence,  also,  it  is 
manifest,  that  heat  to  the  auiiace,  or  warm  air  to  the  lungs,  ope- 
rate iiijiiriously  by  increasing  the  &tal  amotmt  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  (.). 

But,  after  all,  if  it  be  now  the  ^i^le  object  of  the  foregoing 
means  to  reduce  the  lemperature  of  the  body,  because  the  exist- 
ing heat  is,  per  se,  detrimental,  by  what  consistent  philosophy 
can  we  resort  lo  the  very  means  vvhicl:  nro  bi^st  oiilculaled  lo  es- 
tablish respirnlion;  ivhicli.  iictordiEi;;  lii  ihf  liyiiollicsjs,  exalts 
the  temperature  in  the  nilin  ol'  lliu  !    The  whole  phi- 

losophy consists  in  diminishing,  for  the  moment,  those  vital  ac- 
tions upon  which  the  generation  of  carbon  depends,  and  in  etrtab- 
li^ng  ite  eliminolioa  from  the  blood,  (p.  16.)  Whatever  will  best 
accompli^  these  purposes  are  among  the  best  remedies  for  that 
affec^on.  If  Ihesuifoce  of  the  body  be  already  cold,  cold  appli- 
cations are  only  admissible  as  agents  wliich  may,  bj-  their  action 
upon  the  nervous  system,  delerminu  sympathoiii^  ijilluunr.es  that 
shall  contribute  to  the  return  of  respiration,  and  the  establish- 

(1)  Tbl>  ii  id  no  mmb  hmnonl  pilbolon- — 1°  Emj  on  Tsnoo*  Congea. 
lion,  we  ibeli  thaw  that  Ihog  u  uolhn  nn^oitul  «u»  wlikb  conlnbutea  lo  the 
pbtMoun*  in  nibjccli  «ipk}u«t)d  by  cmbouio  ecid  gu. 
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ment  of  the  natural  fiinctioiis.  The  difficulty  has  conaisled  in 
a  narrow  viewortlie  suIijitI. 

Before  leaving  this  qiiesiion,  we  would,  nlso,  inquiie  if  animal 
heat  be  so  depeudent  on  respiration  as  is  assumed,  how  it  ba^ 
pens  that  the  beat  of  the  subject,  asphyxiated  bjrcaiboiUG  add* 
is  not  reduced  when  "  the  pulse  is  no  longer  sensible,  and  the 
respiratory  movements  arc  not  seen"  7  Tins  is  the  lost  ejtample 
which  the  chemists  should  have  brought  forward,  —  since  tlie 
temperature  is  not  only  "  too  much  elevated  "  for  the  doctrine, 
but  it  is  often  actually  as  high, "  when  the  beating  of  the  pulse 
is  no  longer  sensible,  and  the  respiratory  tDOvements  an  not. 
seen,"  as  it  is  in  B  state  of  perfect  health, — Munetimet  aboro  the 
natural  standard.  HoieoTer,  cold  air  contains  more  oxygen  in 
a  given  bulk  than  worm,  and  ahonld,  therefore,  upon  the  chemi- 
cnl  hypothesis,  still  fitrther  exalt  the  licnt  of  die  subject.  Be- 
sides, it  is  allogcthei  a  fUlacy  to  suppose  that  the  general  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  is  reduced  by  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the 
lungs,  since  the  living  system,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  resists 
the  law  of  cotnmonication  of  heat  which  prevail!  in  dead  mat- 
ter. This  is  trao  even  of  the  hybemaling.  We  speak,  howerer, 
of  the  ordinary  states  of  the  tK>dy  ;  for,  cold  when  extensively 
applied  nnd  loiii;  cjontinuod,  iimy  sn  proslrnte  the  vital  powers, 
that  it  w:ll  mil  uiily  diuiiuisli  the  (calorific  function,  but  may 
bring  tlie  sysuuii  more  or  less  under  the  law  of  interchange  of 
heat 

Why,  in  the  cholera  asphyxia,  does  the  temperature  oArai 
Ihll  below  90°, — down  to  80°  F%.  whilst  the  respiration  is  per- 
fectly natural  or  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  lungs  wholly  free 
from  congestion,  iir  nny  oiher  emharnvsamcnl  to  the  circulation, 
as  is  also  true  of  the  itiiii;s  in  iisjiliyxin  from  carbonic  acidi(') 
The  organs  of  circulation  are  greatly  depressed  iti  their  action ; 
but  not  more  so  than  in  those  instances  of  asphyxia  from  car- 
bonic acid,  in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Edwards, "  Qib  pnlas  is  no 
longer  sensible."  (*)  The  true  reason  fbr  the  di^rence  of  tem- 

(1)  SeeEtajco  THain  CaHDMriaM,  Sk.  H. 

<S)  Dr.  BiluDgtoii  Ifainki  that  ininitl  best  ii  ■nsinl)' dcpi-iHlent  Tor  il>  denelop- 
menl  npoa  IbaprMeoM  of  led  g1(>(mt»  of  the  blood,  {a)  noiwhhsiinding  l»Rg>rdi 
dM  UmnI  u  ■  lBiiu{a»o«i  Bmd.  Wo  wooU  nlhor  hj  Ibtt  it  dependi  upon  a. 
utnnl  pnportloiiorillUiaBiaitllaanlaorutarial  blood,  ud  upon  lbs  nalBnlaD- 
timu  t/  l)w  rjtltm,  liki  traj  otlur  Mcntioa,  ud  Bki  Iban  i*  tobjact  lo  BwdSfin- 
daQifttm  m*loyiUl  eium. 

{■)  0>  HoM  0_miH  (TOm  BtMd,  ^  (. 
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peiature,  therefore,  in  these  eases,  must  be  sought  in  the  differ- 
ently modified  actions  of  ihe  CHpillary  system  of  blood-vessels  ; 
and  it  sppeors  to  be  upon  this  piinciple  iJone,  that  we  can  ex- 
plain the  infinite  iii^laiilies  of  lempeiatute  which  are  piesent«d 
in  numerous  diseases. 

Referring  Co  what  was  said  of  asphyxia  from  carbonic  add 
gw: 

"  The  same  practice,"  layg  Dr.  Edwards,  "  is  pursued  in  sodden  IMntiligi ; 
the  means  of  rsfrigeralioD  must  be  employed,  — soch  as  exposure  to  wnti- 
Iition,  sprinkling  with  eold  water.  Tbe  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  tnUneM  H 
expbuoed  DO  the  jBindplejuit  laid  down.  When  the  isthmaticexperiBBceiinf. 
IboUiMi,  hs  c^ni  tha  vAidawi,  breathes  a  fns^  sir,  aod  finds  hioMlfnlievad." 
And  yet,  fiutbn  DOfbs  ramBi^  "that  wfaen  an  indiridad  experianees  a  Changs 
of  emstitulion  which  dimimahes  bis  prDduclioa  of  heat  or  cooaumplian  of  air, 
he  caonat  endure  that  degree  of  cold,  which  previDuBlf  would  have  been  salu- 
tary lo  him,  without  ciporiencing,  sooner  or  hlcr,  an  alteration  in  Ihe  lata  of 
his  lespiraUry  mai'ements."  (') — mesQing  that  their  frequency  wonld  be 

The  modus  operandi  of  cold,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  a^^won 
to  us  to  be  entirely  different ;  and,  whilst  in  neither  instance  can 
we  think  our  nuiiior's  theory  applicable,  there  are  some  consid- 
erations wbieh  eonflict  with  the  hypothesis  of  respiration. 

We  shall  first  dispose  of  the  cose  of  the  asthmatic  subject,  since 
this  is  nnnlogous  to  that  of  the  asphyxiated,  though  differing 
inasmuch  ns  the  organs  of  circulation  ore  in  general  operation. 
The  contact  of  cold  air  operates  by  diminishing  the  production 
of  cari»n,  whilst,  from  the  greater  density  of  a  frosty  air,  tha 
lungs  are  mote  ^mndantly  supplied  with  oxygen,  nnd  the  blood 
thus  most  rapidly  fitted  for  the  great  purposes  of  life.  Be- 
sides, according  to  the  hypothesis  which  concerns  respiration, 
there  should  be  an  immediate  exaltation  of  temperaiure  the  mo- 
ment the  asthmatic  "opens  the  windows,  and  breathes  a  frosty 
air."  The  remedy,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  is  clcnrly  un- 
philomphical,  — since,  if  the  patient  require  the  "  means  of  re- 
frigeration," he  riioald  be  subgecied  to  a  ratified  air;  though 
the  most  theoretical  method  would  be,  to  suspend  his  breathing^. 

The  supposed  modus  operandi,  iherefbie,  of  increaaed  tespim- 
tion.  In  either  of  the  foregoing  case^  ia  not  only  in  ctmdiot  widi 

<!}  Dr.  Edwudi,  Op.  CiL  pp.  149,  liS. 

(1)  Whjit,  reasoaiDi  natunlljr  upon  this  ndject,  mj  joSlj  ujl,  IbU  "  tte  is- 
cnawd  nMion  oTlha  orgu*  of  nspirslioo,  in  lbs  Bt  of  an  aslluDa,  aia  tba  aficto  of 
Mtora  to  fii  Iba  ledf  iirioBMfaiBg  baitftiL"(a) 


the  general  hypothesis,  but  it  shows  the  hypothesis  to  be  founded 
oil  assiimptioiis.  Tlial  it  has  no  relation  to  llie  existing  tempe- 
rature of  ibe  body  may  be  practicdlly  shown  by  opposite  condi- 
tions of  tbe  syatem,  in  which  free  respiration  and  a  denser  air 
•re  equally  salutary.  Thus, 

"  In  burning  (eren,  with  a  quick  pulee.  red  ekin,  uid  >  \aT^o  and  quick  rea- 
piratinll,  I  have  given  relief,"  eaye  Dr.SlepheiL-Jnn, "  by  opening  a  window,  »nd 
admittiiif,'  a  «tream  of  cnol  air  to  brealhe  in  :  Ibe  I'iTcrts  of  whirb  J  have  ctm. 
fully  obsotved  lo  bo  Ihil,  thoiicli  Ibe  boily  coiilinuod  rlw  rinemt,  in  one  mill- 
■lie  tbe  respiration  bi^camc  slower;  and  very  anon  afler,t)i>.-  |iui>^e  abated  of  iU 
fnlnesf,  and  not  only  the  face,  but  the  wholo  bod^  of  its  fiery  beat  and  eib 
lour."  (■) 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  deiue  ur  inducing  the  temperature  of 

ihe  "  whole  body,"  "  in  one  minute,"  wliilst  "  it  continued  close 

covered."    It  nppi^nrs  to  lis  Ihnt  the  only  inlelliu'ihic  rnlionale 

pressiou  ovit  tliu  rntiri?  poiVLTs  itiid  runciiini-s  iil"  ilic  body,  by 
which  iheclaboratiouofhtjiit  wiis  sudiloiily  diminished.  There 
appears  not  the  kust  probability,  ttinl  tlic  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  blood  had  any  connection  with  the  phenomenon  ;  or,  cer- 
tainly, in  that  event,  if  the  chemical  hypodiesis  be  admitted,  the 
temperature  should  havi:  hi-en  eKulicd,  since  the  nir  respired  con- 
tained a  grea-tcr  amoiirit  of  oxygen  in  an  equal  volume.  The 
respirations,  it  is  true,  were  diminished  iji  ln.'i]iieney  ;  but  this 
was  compensated  by  the  cause  jui^t  staled:  whilst  every  one 
knows  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  casi;,  more  air  was 
inhaled  at  each  inspiration,  after  ihe  freiiuuiicy  of  the  respiratory 
movements  was  lessened.  And  we  may  hero  remark,  that  this 
consideraliott  is  constantly  overlooked;  it  being  assumed  that 
as  much  air  enters  the  lungs  when  lespimtion  is  rapid,  as  when 
it  is  slow.  This  will  constantly  vary,  according  Ip  Tarlous 
modifying  causes. 

Moreover,  it  is  wrell  known  that  the  respiration  of  cold  air,  in 
ordinary  states  of  the  system,  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the 
production  of  heat  in  adults,  howpver  long  it  may  be  continued, 
—  and  least  of  all  in  "n  single  minute."  Hence,  we  must  look 
for  the  principle  in  laws  which  are  peculiar  to  living  matter, 
both  as  it  regards  the  persistence  of  temperature  in  the  healthy 
Btibject,  and  its  extrordhiary  vacillations  in  disease.  In  the 
letter  instance,  the  cold  operates  directly  upon  tbe  morbid  vital 
(l)Edta.Bbd.BntjiudOI».n)LLp.m  IT4e. 
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powers, — changes  their  action  in  "  a  single  minute,"  and  then 
follows,  of  course,  a  change  in  the  products. 

In  coanection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  it  was  well  remark- 
ed, nearly  a  century  ago.  that,  if  animal  heat  denend  on  the 
qunnnir  oi  air  reepired.  in  tne  natural  siate  o\  tne  bodv. 


9  me  respiratory  moremenis  m  animaia.  Nor 
jon  10  roan,  as  n  was  lound  bv  Dr.  Edwtuds 


ono  Die  loiiuwitig  Has  Mi^n  me  resuii.  rr  iin  new-oofu  puppies, 
the  first  contact  of  cold  air  HCceleraled  the  respiratory  move- 
ments ;  which,  however,  were  shorter  in  proportion  lo  their 
fretiiiency.  Bill,  ns  soon  as  the  general  temperature  began  to 
fall,  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements  gave  way,  and 
soon  bcc.ime  less  frequciil  tlian  in  health.  The  same  was  also 
Inie  of  ndiill  non-hibernating  animals.  The  first  impression  of 
cold  was  that  of  a  stimulant ;  but  OS  soon  as  its  influence  was 
established  it  became  a  sedatire.(')    Sensibility  and  irritability 

(1)  Edin.  Eo>;*,ulaupn,p.m  (1)  Dr.  Edwiidi,  t)p.  Cil.  p.  167. 

(IJ  II  Till  Vb  imo,  m  wa  dull  mdainai  tu  ihow  ia  u  Appoidii  lomaTt- 
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became  obtuse ;  lespiralioa  became  less  and  less  frequent,  just 
in  proportion  as  other  functions  partially  failed.  And  whilst 
yet  the  general  temperature  was  scarcely  affected,  respiration 
had  become  slow  and  languid.  JS  the  animal  was  Curbed, 
then  the  respiratory  moTementa  were  inuvaaed,  but  soon  sub- 
sided into  their  subdued  condition.  Smalt  bttde  ate  not  the 
properiubjects  for  these  experiments.  Excessive  cold,  especially 
witti  Buch  OS  are  not  constituted  for  a  winter  climate,  inflicts  a 
violence  upon  the  forces  and  actions  of  life,  from  which  no  in- 
ductiotis  can  be  made  of  a  sound  physiological  nature.  Take 
the  adults  of  small  quadrupeds,  that  are  constituted  for  a  cold 
climate,  or  even  dogs,  and  subject  them  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  they  may  supply  some  information  as  to  the  relation 
of  respiraiion  to  animal  heaL  You  Will  then  see,  that  when 
the  respiratory  movements  are  increased,  there  is  no  increase  of 
ternpcrature;  and  as  they  decline  in  irequency,  if  the  animal  be 
not  smaller  than  a  moose,  the  temperatuie  scarcely  sustains  any 
diminution.  Nov  reverse  the  experiment  and  place  the  ani- 
mal, a  dog  for  instance,  in  a  warm  apartment,  his  reapirftiory 
moremenla  will  be  immediately  accelerated,  whilst  there  will  be 
no  increase  of  his  general  temperature ;  and  (he  warmer  the  air, 
the  more  complete  will  be  this  demonstralion.  TJien  give  him 
a  sound  Sogguig,  and  he  shall  pant  for  an  iiour  withoul  alTect- 
ing  in  any  d^reeihe  heat  of  his  body.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  redundant  heat  is  carried  off  by  perapiration.  Then  let  the 
blows  be  inflicted  after  he  has  lam  for  21  bonn  in  a  temperatuie 
at  zero,  there  will  be  the  same  panting,  but  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. True,  it  depends  upon  a  law  of  nature,  by  which  (he  ope- 
ration of  cold  is  resisted,  and  increased  rc.«piriition  hits  no  effect. 
But  chemical  agencies  know  no  such  reslraiiit  in  llie  inorganic 
world.  If  a  certain  process  produce  at  one  time  a  certain  result, 
it  will  always  £>llow  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with  six  parts  of  water  evolve 
a  heat  of  6°,  and  two  parts  of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter,  a 
heat  of  10^  i(  will  always  do  it,  when  the  materials  are  at  the 
same  tcinpcralnrc,  at  all  atmospheric  temperatures.  Juslso  should 
it  be  with  animal  htul,  if  the  cheinic;il  doctrine  were  founded  in 
nature,  so  long  as  tho  temperature  of  animals  is  not  reduced  ; 

HH  CmptUat,  tfait  whm  *  proband  Itaioa  !•  Inflicted  cold  upon  Ui*  uguia 
pioputisi,  it  bacomN  ippuendr  ma  irriliDt  to  IboM  tocw,  and  J—  u  u- 
rioanilvlMii  (0  lint  ofiBlUiBMlion. 
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ttod  when  exalted,  then  increased  rcspimii on  should  carry  ii  pro- 
gressively still  higher. 

Il  appears,  therefore,  that  "the  acceleration  of  respiration,  in- 
duced by  cold  beyond  the  rale  of  health,"  is  no  more  "  a  salu- 
tary reaction  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  connteract 
the  influence  of  the  cooling  process,"  (')  than  its  acceleration  by 
the  stripes  is  "a  salutary  reaction  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the"  blonrs. 

And  then  we  should  not  neglect  to  consider,  in  connection 
vitk  the  foregoing  fects,  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  phi- 
losi^hy  of  the  expiring  lesjHratoiy  movements,  and  the  coin- 
cident ab^ement  of  otiier  fnnctioiu,  in  the  hibernating  animals, 
and  how  all  those,  fhncliona  are  simuUnneously  restored  by  a 
stilt  &ither  reduction  of  the  external  cold,  when  by  its  greater 
Intensity,  it  has  lost  the  nature  of  a  sedative,  and  has,  as  daring 
its  earliest  but  nnmealary  influence,  become  a  stimulant.  See 
Appendix  to  Tmmu  Congestion,  on  Cold. 

Again,  there  aia  vertebrated  snimols  in  whom  the  respinixory 
movements  are  dinunislied  by  cold,  as  in  reptiles, — where  it 
"  retards  them  progressively,  according  to  its  intensity,  until  it 
arrests  them.''(*)  Here,  Dr.  Edwards,  as  on  other  diflicnlt  oc- 
casions, is  moreor  less  of  a  vitalist.  He  refers  the  diminution  of 
lespirstion  to  a  peculiarity  of  conslicntion.  ll  is  in  this  peculi- 
arity that  resides  the  secret  of  their  diminished  heat,  and  of  their 
■*  ctrnfoimiag  very  closely  to  the  external  temperature,"  whatever 
be  the  rate  of  lespiration. 

The  whole  operation  of  cold  air,  whether  it  act  as  a  stimulus, 
or  a  sedative,  is  manifestly  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  upon  the  irritnhility  of  the  skin  and  lungs ;  in  vir- 
tue of  which  (he  great  I'unclions  of  the  body  are  very  variously 
affected, — the  temperature  of  the  body  being  at  one  time  in- 
creased, and  at  another  diminished,  when  respiration  is  accele- 
rated, Bi^  this  according  to  the  existing  condition  or  constitn- 
tional  nature  of  the  vital  forces.  Again  the  same  vicissitudes  in 
these  respects  occtir,  when  oilier  causes  operate.  Nor  should  it 
be  frir^'oltcn,  that  in  young  animals,  the  rethiclioii  of  icmpernUire 
begins  fruiii  tiie  first  m(im(.'iit  afior  the  cold  is  a]i|>litd,  and 
descends  most  rapidly  when  the  respiration  is  most  accele- 
rated, and  comes  to  a  stand,  when  respiration  has  most  abated. 
Bat  however  their  constitution  may  differ,  in  respect  to  the 

(I)  Sm  Dr.  EdmndiS  Op.  Cit.  p.  Its.     (>)  Di.  Edmidi,  Ilnd.  Put  4,  e.  9. 
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power  of  evolving  lionl,  rmm  ih^it  of  iidiilt  wami-bloodeil  animais, 
if  the  decline  of  Icmjierature  bo  not  countoraclod  by  accelerated 
Tcspiration  ia  tlie  former  instance,  it  is  not  iu  the  latter, — at 
least,  if  ifaera  be  any  coasislencria  the  great  laws  of  aatuie. 

From  all  which  it  ia  evident,  that  the  principle  cannot  bo 
maintained,  that  "  the  acceletAtion  of  respiration  beyond  the  rate 
of  health  is  a  salutary- reaction  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  body, 
ami  coiiiitiTact  ihe  influence  of  the  cooluigprocess,'- (')  If,  also, 
this  were  a  general  law  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  ruspirufion 
upon  the  cooling  process,  it  would  be  fundamental  in  regard  to 
animal  temperature ;  and  the  various  modiiications  of  respiration 
sIlould,'therefore,  bear  corresponding  relations  to  animal  heat 
under  all  conditiona  of  the  body.  Ilut  this  we  hove  already 
seen  to  be  variously  coniradicied  ;  and  the  sequel  will  not  fail 
to  corroborate  otir  inductions. 

Again,  it  is  said  by  our  author,  that 

•■  Tlie  Kuae  practice  it  punued  in  ludden  faintingSi  a>  in  caies  of  upbjrxia 
from  carboaic  acid ;  the  dkwu  of  refrigeration  must  be  emplojed,  nich  u  cz< 
poanra  to  sir,  TeablMim,  iprinidiiiKwitli  cold  water.  Tbe  effica^  of  tbif  phn 
of  creBiment  ia  explained  m  the  printiplejott  laid  down  i*'tliRtii  tony  "ilie 
temperature  ia  still  elevated,  and  is  loo  higb  to  alloir  ifae  feeble  reepiraSon  to 
produce  npon  the  system  all  the  efTect  of  which  It  is  siiaceptible.  The  tempB> 
ralere  muat  be  reduced,"  &c 

Here  the  whole  physiological  process  is  entirely  different,  to 
our  mind,  from  the  supposed  analogous  case  of  uspiiyxia  from 
carbonic  ecid.  There  is  a  simple  suspension,  or  rather  a  groat 
diminution,  of  the  oriranie  tunciions,  and  least  of  all  in  a  rt'duc- 
tion  of  the  lempernturo  of  the  luidy  calculated  lo  effect  llieir  res- 
toration. If  cold  air  lie  beneficial,  it  is  by  its  direct  action  as  a 
stimulus  ui)on  the  vital  Ibrces,  iu  virtue  of  which  the  elaboration 
of  heat  is  at  once  augmented,  not  diminished.  Any  remedy  which 
should  operate  directly  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  our 
aulhor  would  more  or  less  defeat  its  inlcnlion.  (Sec  Vol.  I.  p. 
175_179.)  Th.Ti'  caii  b.;  no  condiuoii  of  ilie  bi,dy,  short  of 
absolute  deatii,  m  which  the  teiiijieraiiirc  f[dls  morf  rapidly  thun 
in  syncope,  and  none  Iu  which  absolute  refrigeration  can  be 
more  pernicious.  Indeed,  Iheie  will  be  no  positive  i«lief,  till  a  re- 
pioduclion  of  beat  again'  goes  on ;  and  the  general  hypothesis 
asserts  that  it  is  the  direct  tendency  lo  cold,  when  it  lessens  ani- 
mal temperature,  to  dinunish  respiration.  The  foregoing  is  one 
of  the  practical  shots  that  has  grown  out  of  the  chemical  theoiy 
(IJ  Dr.  Ediratdi,  Op.  Cit  p.  t6IL 
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of  respiration.  It  is  seen,  also,  i>y  ihc  u'^iiiiK,  tlial  whal  we 
have  said  (p.  42,)  as  to  tlie  gi^juiriil  majiiiiioaiiduy  lo  organized 
beings  of  the  physical  kw  of  Interchange  of  heat  is  iallocious  ia 
these  cases. 

But  let  us  analyza  the  suttject  a  little  fEUrther,  since  these  prac- 
tical examples  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine,  and  ad- 
monish physiologists  to  protect  their  own  department  against 
the  encroachments  of  a  science  which,  however  vast  and  impor- 
tant its  legitimate  objects,  has  never  iailed  to  engraft  upon  medi- 
cine the  worst  innovations,  wbeaever  it  baa  laid  its  iron  grasp 
upon  the  sdoice  of  life. 

Now,  it  is  known  to  every  tyro  in  medicine,  that  a  single 
drop  of  cold  water  falling  upon  the  face,  in  a  parox]rsm  of  syn- 
cope,  will  often  produce  a  convulsive  inspiration,  and  may  be 
stlliicienl  lo  eslablisli  all  tUe  functions,  Tlie  elfiict,  too,  will  be 
considerably  determined  by  the  force  witli  wliicli  it  may  strike. 
It  will  be  greater  when  snapped  from  tlie  linger,  than  when  a 
much  larger  quantity  is  dropped  from  the  hand.  Shall  it  besaid 
that  there  is  anything  like  the  alleged  reiiigeration  in  this  drop 
of  cold  water?  Woodall,  a  most  intelligent  and  accurate  observ- 
er, stales  that  the  best  lemedy  for  syncope  is  to  obstruct  respira- 
tion entirely,  by  momentarily  conlining  the  nose  and  mouih.  <■  I 
have  used  this  course,"  ho  says, "  from  my  youth  to  this  day,''  (') 
The  philoso[^y  of  its  operation  is  probably  that  of  creating  a 
"  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  sensoiiuni,"  as  Dr.  Philip  would 
cidl  it  ('}  "The  muscles  of  respiration,"  says  llr.  BeU,  "are 
put  under  the  guidance  of  senmbility."  (')  This  is  a  remedy 
(DSmseoD'aMKle.p.SS.  Itir. 

(9)8m  lui'tnitiuanllisM«ugfP»HniiieB<i^|i.S^I(<i.  Al»o, Whjtl 
OB  Vital  Ua(ioiii,i;%  nd  Bn£^a  Eip.  io  Fhilo*.  TniK  ISIt. 

(3)  "The  rsmiu."  a^ji  Mr.  Giangier. "  proia  Grat,  thst  in  puU  of  Iba  body  'mim- 

puTabiv  ^it'pnvca  o\  aij  it't'liTiL-  an-i  powcT  afviuuniiiiy  inalion,  contrulioni  mty  b« 

Gniii^.  11^  ^1  111:1  4.,ii.,,NiiLL^  iA  I'll  LiiitL-  v^iiuniary  unlTKCtion,  il  not  equftllj  poBseuird 
bj  111.  MiiJ  ■Il  llic  .itL.nal  suilicc  ul  Uic  body  1  but  tint  tbs  aole  of  Ibofoot,  which, 
in  waikuip.  comes  m  conmci  mlh  i:\v  grnimd,  IB  llul  pnciio  put  in  whkb  the  action 
la  ajiutad  in  the  moil  energetic  manner."  {a) 

fiiM  10  It  II  In  qriiei^  ^Hwlkcs  ii  llw  puti^oB  ifUdilbi  dnpitf  eaU  mtcr 
nwka  Ibdr  moH  aScbnt  mjnm\Ba  in  imame  tha  la^intoij  nniaclaai  and  tliB 
oait  moat  Affioxant  inqmnon  i^a  the  akm  la  iicUing  tha  lolaa  of  Iba  feet.  Jl 
balpa  nfilcantion  prodi^oualy. 

Thaaa  princqilta,  m  all  know  from  observaiion,  an  eifullj  tnn  of  tba  niean  of 
qiganieUh. 
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apparently  the  reverse  of  that  of  riispirinir  cold  air ;  and  yet  the 
principles  upon  whicli  llicy  opcrHtc  are  not  very  different,  in 
the  some  way,  l)ie  most  pungent  Etimulants  applied  to  the  nose, 
which  are  calculated  to  exalt,  not  to  diminiah  heat,  an  oflea  br 
more  utefiil  then  a  cnrrmt  of  air,  or  ^rinlcliiig  the  fiiea  viih 
cold  water.  The  drinking  of  cold  water  js  dio  lueAil ;  but  >!• 
cohol  or  ammonia  may  succeed  when  the  fonner  faili.  'EitcSk 
operules  upon  :i  coiuiiioii  priiii:iple,— tliat  of  exalting  the  ibicw 
oflife  ciLlicr  directly,  or  Iliroiigli  Ihu  medium  of  a  rodden  and 
strong  impression  transmitted  to  the  sensorium  commune. 

In  our  essay  upon  bloodletting,  we  have  pointed  out  other 
means  of  restoration  ftom  a  paroxysm  of  spieope,  none  of  which 
have  any  connection  with  the  imputed  principle  of  refrigeration; 
but  their  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse.  Carry  the  doctrine  of 
refrigeration  into  .■lll^nilll('  jirn-tic  i;,  ond  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body  should  be  iKithcd  wiih  cold  water  in  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Try  it,lLowev..r,and  you  will  find  it  fatal ;  not,  however, 
by  a  direct  abstraction  of  heal  from  (Jie  body  at  iaige,  but  by  the 
pernicious  impression  of  so  general  anr  application  of  cold  upon 
the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  by  sympathy,  upon  the  heart  and 
other  viscera.  On  the  contriiry,  in  these  cases,  we  apply  heat, 
and  other  uniform  stimulHul.s  to  the  general  surface,  and  thus 
endeavour  lo  roi:sc  llie  vital  forces  and  capillary  action  of  the 
skin.  This  doclrine  of  refrigeration,  therefore,  must  be  sent 
back  to  the  cbemical  school  for  reconsideration.  It  is  not  suited 
to  the  practical  business  of  life. 

The  whole  of  our  philosophy  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
when  he  comes  lo  explain  the  manner  in  which  an  intense  de- 
gree of  cold  rouses  the  hibernating  animal  from  his  torpid  state  ; 
for  in  this  instance  he  regards  it  as  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
a  stimulus. (')  So,  also,  "the  immerBion,"  says  Dr.  Edwards, 
"of  a  great  part  of  the  body  in  warm  water,  is  frequently  an 
efficacious  means  of  e.'iciting  the  movements  of  the  chest,  and 
reanimating  a  child  just  bom  without  signs  of  life."  (')  But 
what  physiological  dill'erence  is  there  betwixt  this  case  and  that 
ofsyncD[ie?  All  these  eases,  indeed,  aieanalogDua ;  and  whether 
heat  or  enkl  be  the  :t!rent5,  thejrexett their efiectsas  vital Btinmli. 
Refiigcraiion  has  just  as  little  to  do  with  one  case  as  with  anoth- 
er,— as  appears  by  our  auHuir's  own  showing  in  the  imtance 
last  cited. 

(l)OfkliLp.lM.  (t)Ibid.ekl81. 
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If  we  now  revert  to  Ihe  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards  on  the 
combined  action  of  air  and  temperature,  we  shall  farther  see  that 
his  conclusions  do  not  appear  to  be  sustained.  The  cold-blooded 
animals,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  question,  are  in  no  respect 
proper  subjects  for  the  g'eneral  deductions  which  are  made ;  (see 
Vol.  1.  p.  693,  Icc.)  though  their  phenomena  are  clearly  opposed 
to  the  whole  chemical  theory  of  animal  heal ;  and,  in  regard  to 
new-bom  puppies,  they  approximate  so  nearly  the  hibernating 
animals,  that,  in  rendering  Ihcm  torpid,  they  sustain  a  loss  of 
40°  to  60°,  or  more  degrees  of  Fh. ;  a  reduction  of  temperature 
anfficient  in  itself  to  influence  poverfullf  (dl  the  greet  vital 
faactioni,  snd  to  place  the  aginutls  in  anything  bnt  a.  natural 
condition.  Tital  stimuli,  and  other  natural  agents,  cease  to 
manifest  tlieir  natural  developments  whenever  the  orgntiic  pow- 
ers and  functions  ore  violcnlly  iinprcssi;d.  Tliis  stnudard  of 
comparison  is,  tlierefore,  iiiiii>propri;ite,  howeviir  advanlEiijooKS 
to  our  views.  Our  philosophy,  so  far  as  experiments  are  COQ- 
ceraed,  jntiat  be  deduced  ttom  the  phenomena  of  adult,  warm- 
blooded, non-hibemadng  animals.  And  in  lespect  to  the  prac- 
tical  inductions,  as  intended  to  be  exemplified  by  the  foregoing 
cases  of  asphyxia,  &.C.,  the  cold  is  not  applied  to  the  general 
surface  of  tlie  body,  or  at  least,  anything  like  absokite  refrigera- 
tion would  be  pernicious  ;  wliilat  in  the  experimeuls  which  are 
carried  up  to  Ihe  foregoing  important  objects  wiiere  human  life 
is  immediately  concerned  in  the  true  philosophy,  cold  is  not  only 
univeisally  applied)  but  profound  le&igeiation  is  produced. 

If  animal  temperature  depend  directly  on  the  relative  quanti- 
ties of  atmospheric  air  to  which  the  pulmonic  circulation  may 
be  exposed,  and  it  bo  true,  according  to  Dr.  !;d\vanl^,  llial,  on 
the  ajiplitalion  of  cold,  "the  acceleration  of  rcs|iinili()ii  bt'yoad 
the  ru.lc  of  Iicallh  is  a  salutary  reaction  lo  increase  ilic  Iieat  of 
the  body  and  counteract  the  influence  of  the  cooling  process 
or,  if  respiration  "stand  related  to  thb  production  of  heat  as 
cause  and  effect,"  —  then  the  whole  reasoning  as  to  the  supposed 
elTect  of  increased  respiration  in  diminishing  temperature  in 
asthma  is  Buppositious ;  or,  if  true,  is  subversive  of  the  whole 
theory;  whilst  the  statement  which  we  have  made  as  lo  the 
reduction  of  an  exalted  temperature  by  increased  respiratory 
movemmts,  or  by  the  inhalation  of  a  denser  air,  whether  the 
exalted  temperatnra  hare  depended  onflotural  or  morbific  causes, 
or  natural  or  atxibSA  turn  of  the  syttem,  ia  utterly  at  vaiiance 
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with  the  chemical  theoty.  We  shall  soon  show,  ftlso,  that  the 
same  stntcmcnc  is  corroborated  hy  the  experiments  of  the  cheinical 

philosophers. 

If  the  principle  just  laid  down  by  Dr.  Edwards  have  iaty  ex- 
istence, it  is  fundtmiantal,  and  shonld  apply,  in  a  general  sense, 
to  at  least  all  warm.blooded  animals.  But  we  have  seen  that 
absolute  exceptions  exist,  and  mnny  olhcrs  nre  ndmiltod.  Amongst 
the  warm-bloodiid  vi.Ttiilir.ila,  exclusive  ol'  ihc  hibiT:i;iliii!r,  arc 
many  conditions,  "  in  wliich  Ihe  teni]joriimrc  (irosrfssively  falls, 
notwithstanding  the  acceleration  of  respiration."  ('}  All  young 
animals,  indeed,  have  their  respiration  greatly  accelerated  on  the 
application  of  cold,  vhilst  their  temperalnie  generally  descends 
very  rapidly,  although  the  cooler  air  contains  a  ^iter  qnantity 
of  oxygon  in  a  j^ven  built,  than  the  warmfr;  nnd  it  is  remark- 
able thill  Ihc  f;Ul  is  tToali  Jl  ;il  llie  !"  E:iiiiiinu^  of  re frii^ ration, 
when  the  ri'spiriitiuu  is  most  aceclerakd.  Accordmir  to  Dii- 
pretz,  also,  more  oxyijen  Is  consumed  hy  young  animals,  than 
hy  adults.  {')  Ur.  Edwards  exposed  "young  birds,  whose  tem- 
perature was  about  100"  Fh.  to  an  atmosphere  of  64°,  ^en 
they  cooled  down  to  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  external 
air."  Others  of  tlu!  same  hctii  were  expnsrd  to  (he  hi^h  tern- 
peralure  ^r.f  71'  I'll.  wli.-:i  llry  ,-n,.,|,.,l  r.tpMly  ,l■^vn  lo  within 

Here  it  ccrliiiiily  eaunot  be  saul  thiit  aLT  i-liT.ircd  respiration 
had  any  appiirent  lendcncy  "to  coimtiT!ii;t  the  inliuoiice  of  the 
coolinir  process  ;"  and,  indeed,  in  this  very  conclusion  our  au- 
thor agrees. 

"  WJiiitcvcr,"  ha  eajSr  "bctho  Tnodificatirms  of  Iho  rospiratorr  movcmcats  of 
young  unfledgod  biida,  tfacir  uoling  ia  eIwbjb  pngressive  until  the  limit  at 
wliicli  the  cold  bcnamba  thorn ;  and  it  is  not  at  Siii  pen'od  thai  h  o  oondieccrD 
the  influence  of  respiration  upon  temporaturo ;  but  some  Jays  later,  when  they 
doi  clopo  more  hesu  ne  frequently  wci^iec  by  unequivocal  indL[;;itic)ns.  that 

to  increasf;  llii:  ticat  ot  llio  body,  and  couiittraft  tin-  iiiliu.:iLf  l'  u(  tlic  cooling 
proctff,"  (*) 

Now  tlie  wholu  of  this  matter  appears  to  us  suscepiibie  of  ex- 
planation upon  plain  physiological  principles,  and  to  place  the 
chemical  doctrine  in  its  proper  ottitnde.  If  there  were  the  least 
foundation  for  the  hypothesis,  the  younger  birds  should  certainly 

manifest  some  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  that  "if  increased 
respiration  nnd  the  development  of  animal  heat  stand  lelated 

(1)  Dr.  Ednardj,  Op.  ciL  p.  (E)  Anndea  do  Clluiii«,L  18,  f.  MO. 

(3)  D[.  EdwHd>,Op,  eii.p.71  (4)  lbid.p.lfiD.' 
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as  cause  and  efiect"  in  any  one  instance,  there  should  be  some 
manifestation  of  this  connection  in  all  others.  The  law,  being 
fundamenlal,  is  utterly  baseless,  if  it  be  liable  to  palpable  excep- 
tions. (SeeVol.I.  p,  626,  no(B.)  But  we  have  thv.  fiiU  admission, 
thot  in  very  young  birds,  the  incrensed  rcspiralory  nicivcmeuls 
have  not  the  least  tendency  to  counieraci  the  cooliiijr  process. 
Chemistry.  Ihercforo,  is  out  of  the  queslion  ;  and  we  muft  look 
for  the  true  philosophy  in  other  principles.  These  we  shall  find 
in  certain  laws  which  are  as  foreign  from  ihoao  of  chenUBtiy, 
as  the  contradictory  facts  are  from  each  other.  The'o^puiiza^ 
tion  of  these  young  birds  is  not  iiiljy  developed.  The  whole 
cerebral  system,  and  every  other  part,  are  only  yet  in  partiat 
existence,  and  all  reason,  as  well  as  facts,  assures  us  that  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  analogy  in  respect  to  the  forces  of  life. 
Ttierefore  is  it,  that  the  moment  the  actions  are  only  slightly 
subdued  by  the  depressing  influence  of  cold,  tlie  functions  of 
the  secerning  vessels  are  more  or  less  arrested,  and  along  with 
other  snimal  products  there  ia  a  failure  in  (he  generation  of  bent. 
Sut  even  in  these  cases,  as  in  tht^  of  the  hibernating  animals, 
there  is  a  constitutional  provision  for  the  safety  of  life,  by  which 
the  pernicious  influence  of  cold  is  resisted,  if  tbe  low  tempera- 
ture be  not  excessive.  And  when  we  come  to  regard  the  condi- 
tion of  the  same  animals  "  some  days  Inter,"  and  see  them  resist- 
ing the  influence  of  cold  under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  wa 
have  a  coincident  proof,  in  the  convene  phenomenon,  and  in 
the  greater  maturrty  of  organization  and  the  vital  forces,  that 
the  greater  development  of  animal  heat  is  purely  a  vital  process. 
But,  supjwiti!.'  a  state  of  absolute  ignoraiict;  of  physiological 
sciL'in-i^,  the  ci>ulra.^[  wbicli  iij>pvirs  in  ihii  iniinrdiiilcly  preced- 
ing c^scs,  uiidor  the  aaiiie  circumslniiccs  of  rLspiralion  and  ex- 
ternal temperature,  shows  that  the  evolution  of  heat  depends, 
essentially,  on  eome  other  cause  than  respiration. 

The  foregoing  lestdts  attended,  also,  sumlar  axpeiiinenta  upon 
pnppies ;  and  the  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  young  of  all 
animals. 

Will  any  oni;  belii;ve  liiat  lln;  adult  human  subject,  when  his 
genej^  tempuraturo  is  actually  reduced,  cun  eluvate,  in  the  least, 
the  existing  degree,  by  any  voluntary  acceleration  of  respiration? 
According  to  the  hypothesis,  it  should  be  a  fondamentat  remedy. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  stimulants  of  any  description,  that 
shall  increase  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  will  start  the 
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evolulian  of  heat.  Nor  is  the  inefficiency  of  respiration  owing 
to  B  want  of  circulation  in  llie  capillaries  of  the  iiiieriial  parts ; 
for  whan  we  come  to  the  sutiject  of  venous  congestion,  we  shall 
show  that  it  is'  the  effect  of  reducing  (he  general  tempeiature  of 
the  adult  human  subject,  to  detBrnuoe  (be  blood  upon  the  inter- 
nal capillaries.  Besides,  the  experiments  upon  the  birds,  just  re- 
cited, show  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  owing  to  an  absence  of 
blood  in  the  iniernai  capillaries ;  since,  otherwise,  ii  should  have 
been  equally  irae  of  both  cases. 

If  respiration  be  performed  In  a  deep  and  hurried  manner,  in 
ft  tranquil  state  of  the  body,  tiiere  should  be,  according  to  the 
rule,  an  evolation  of  heat,  and  vice  versa.  the  foregoing  act, 
also,  not  only  a  greater  amount  of  air  is  supplied,  but  a  greater 
Tolume  of  blood  is  determined  upon  (he  lungs.  (')  But  every 
body  knows  that  there  is  no  attendant  increase  of  animal  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  us  we  liave  shown,  "  wlien  we 
are  hot  and  want  to  be  cooled,  we  breathe  full  and  quick ;  and 
when  we  are  cold,  and  want  to  be  warmed,  our  respiration  is 
alow  and  small and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  admitted  by  the 
chemists,  that  respiration  is  increased  by  (he  stimulus  of  heat; 
but  then,  the  science  has  it,  that  "  (his  increase  of  the  respiratory 
movements  is  necessary  (o  counteract,  iit  Icasl  for  a  lime,  the 
elfeKls  of  the  externa!  heat."(')  Is  it  sniil  tli:il  rcspiraiion  is  ac- 
celerated by  running,  &c,,  and  the  temporalure  augmented  1 
Here,  the  oiganic  fanctions  are  increased ;  and  Becquerel  and 
Bieschet  found  that  the  temperature  is  affected  1° — 2'  Cent  by 
each  contraction  of  a  muscle.(')  All  the  secretions  are  greatly 
augmented  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  sweat  flows  pro- 
fusely, and  the  same  cause  is  one  of  (he  most  efficient  means  of 
increasing  the  bile. 

And  then,  in  respect  to  the  hibernating  animals,  wo  have  not 
only  opposite  results  to  those  just  stated,  but  perfectly  conflicting 
ones;  such,  indeed,  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  chemical 
philosophy.  At  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  20°  Fh.  their 
heat  goes  rapidly  down  (o  near  the  freezing  point,  notwithstand- 
ing the  accelerated  respiratory  movetnents ;  and  there  it  stands. 

(I)  "Dr.  Hollind  Ihil  ha  had  nude  repHUd  crpeiimnli,  itid  had  iniaiia- 
bij  (bond,  Ibil  ■  urisg  oT  daap  inipinlioiii  did  tlwiji  bring  lo  tlx  luDfi  ■  laigu 
omnti^  of  Mood  IhiB  pmkmiljr  «>>lad.»(a) 

(1)  Dr.  Edwuda,  Op.  dL  p.  lei.  (1)  An.  du  Bd.  Hit.  Mu,  Od.  IBK. 
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But  depress  ihe  lempet.iture  of  the  air  still  lower,  down  to  zero, 
and,  althotigli  the  respirniioii  be  scarce  sensible,  an  evolution  of 
teat  begins  at  once,  and  the  lemperalure  of  the  animal  rises  rap- 
idlf  up  to  97°  and  that,  too,  without  any  remarkable  itcceleiatioii 
of  respiration,  tbeie  being  only  a  slow  return  to  ita  natnial 
atate.(')  Now  it  is  manifest,  from  the  circumstance  that  accele- 
rated respiration  did  not  counteract  the  decline  of  heat  when  the 
inferior  degree  of  cold  was  applied,  it  had  tm  roiuu^ctioii,  in  a 
chemical  sense,  with  the  great  and  rapid  restomlion  of  hcnt,  when 
the  intensity  of  the  cold  was  increased.  If  you  appeal  to  consti- 
tution, this  is  exactly- our  aigumen^ — (uidthu  constitutioQ  con- 
sists in  the  adaptatian  of  the  vital  Ibices  to  Qie  erolution  of  heat 
accordiujtf  to  the  impression  of  vital  stimuli.  The  peciiliaritiea 
of  the  hibema^g  animals  also  supply  on  impressive  illustnition 
of  the  specific  nature  of  the  powers  of  life,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  of  physic^  and  o{  the  variety  which  appertains  to  the 
vital  forces. 

For  these  reasons,  ve  dissent  bata  the  induction  which  ia  de- 
rived from  these  experiments,  and  which  is  expressed,  as  follows, 
by  Dr.  Edwards :  "  In  these  espetiments,"  he  says,  "  the  exter- 
nal tempernlure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  restoration  of  heat, 

except  by  exeilini''  rrspinilion  and  circulation  ;  thereby  showing 
that  increased  rr'spiriitor}'  movcmenls  and  the  restoration  of  heat 
stand  related  as  cause  and  eiri;ct."(')  We  might  etjually  make 
the  same  afiirmnlion  of  any  other  returning  function.  One  would 
liejust  OS  logical  as  the  other. 

There  is  also  another  remarkahle  peculiarity  respecting  the 
temperature  of  hibernating  animals.  They  maintain  their  heat, 
unlike  the  young  of  other  animals,  when  the  thermometer  is 
pretty  low ;  and  do  not  part  with  it  till  slscp  takes  place.  Till 
this  event  comes,  they  commonly  bear  all  degrees  of  lemprature 
without  passiRg  into  the  hibernating  slate.  This  singular  fact  is 
a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy.  Their  sleep  is  induced  by  a 
change  which  is  established  in  the  organic  forces,  and  it  is  this 
change  which  arrests  the  generation  ofheat.  Itis  coincident  with 
the  alteration  of  the  vital  actions.  The  aieep,  therefore,  has  not  the 
connection  which  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  others,  with 
the  diminished  elaboratioii  of  heat.   Like  the  latter,  it  is  only 


(t)  Dr.  Edvod^  Of.  at.  If.  la,  ItH 


11)  Oih  dt  p.  la. 
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one  of  the  consecutive  results  which  follow  the  change  in  the  or- 
ganic powers,— or,  if  you  prefer,  the  vital  nc(ioiia.(') 

We  have  juai  seen,  thai  the  young  of  certain  non-hiberaating; 
animals,  whose  natural  temperature  is  100°  Fh.  when  nxposed 
to  aa  atmosphere  of  71°,  or  only  6°  below  summer  heat,  cooled 
rapidljr  to  on  equilibrium  with  the  surrounding  medium,  not- 
withstaodin^  the  respiratory  movements  were  simultaneously 
increased.  This,  being  more  or  less  true  of  all  new-bom  ani- 
mals, it  is  fiiir  to  establish  an  hypothesis  upon  these  experi- 
ments as  upon  those  which  are  made  upon  adults.  We  might 
maintain  an  equally  fallacious  induction,  that  llie  ncc(;icr;iled 
respiratory  movements  and  the  decline  of  tcin)>cralurc  r,lund 
related  as  cause  and  effect."  Or,  at  least,  we  should  liiivu  ihe 
conflicting  theories,  that  in  early  life  it  is  the  eifcct  of  increased 
lespiration  to  diminiBh.  animal  heat,  whilst  the  principle  docs 
not  obtain  with  odnlts.  The  contradiction  abowa  the  absurdity 
of  dther  induction.  Experimenis  which  aim  at  the  discoveiy 
of  any  great  taw  must  be  considered  connectedly;  especially 
when  that  law  is  to  be  grounded  upon  their  abeolute  results. 
The  moment  we  depart  from  Iheir  indications,  and  explain  diiS- 
cultics  and  contradictions  by  other  principles,  we  lose  sight  of 
(me  philosophy,  and  are  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture,  where 
"we  can  only  hope,  liku  llic  alchymisi.';,  to  slinulilc  upon  the  truth. 
This  truth  may  be  as  foreign  from  ihe  imnR'dialu  object  of  our 
experiments,  as  the  vjlal  iiti:  Iniiii  (he  cIii'iuil  .iI  lau.s. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  [hen^  rfiiriarLubli-  d ill,' nances  as  to 
variations  of  temperature  uiidt^r  ilio  inllueiii:!  ouhu  same  causes, 
amongst  hibernating  animals,  and  the  young  and  tile  old  of  Ihe 
non-hlbenialingl  Respiration  professes  to  explain  it  one  way, 
in  one  instance,  whilst  its  apparent  effect  is  perfectly  oppoule  ia 
another.  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  respiration  has  only  a. 
remote  connectioa  with  the  phenomena.  We  think,  rather,  that, 
the  whole  is  to  be  explained  by  the  diffeieuce  in  the  condition 
of  [lie  vital  forces  in  the  different  animals,  or  at  tlieir  different 
ages.  According  to  these  diSbtcnces,  cold  will  make  different 
impressions  upon  their  organic  actions  and  variously  modify  all 

(1)  irdiminiiheil  lempcrslurc  Uke  plice  in  lbs  naliual  i[iU!  of  nil  uiiDul,  tlx 
prindpEv  is  tho  MKOit  ^  tba  BCtiuni  of  life  an  pcdbrmcii  wiib  Jeu  UDrgy,  thu  in  & 
■Ut>  of  mkefulDeu.  Di.  Edwudi  conlondi  for  Iba  ful ;  (i)  bulii  il  cacnnion,  evoa 
with  Ihijomigt  Obtm*  lb*  ioRut,  or  tlit  mu, — jou  will  Gad  no  gmenldind- 
nnlion of lenpcntutth  But napiniiin ii  mora dowlj pnlbinwd.  WiUcboimiti7 
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the  results.  Accelerated  respiralioQ  is  the  first  in  the  series. 
The  philosophy  of  this  we  have  endeavouted  to  explain.  La 
all,  the  Tarioi]s  actions  arc  more  or  less  reduced,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  animals,  and  the  inCeaaityaud  continued 
operation  of  the  agent,— often  modified,  however,  by  very  acci- 
dental causes.  Amongst  the  numerous  results,  the  generation 
of  beat  is,  in  consequence,  more  or  less  diminished ;  and  dimin- 
ished respii^on,  circulation,  &c.  follow  as  other  results. 

lu  certain  small  animals,  a  high  atmospheric  temperatun  orer- 
comes  the  constitutional  provision  which  establishes  an  exact 
msunre  of  heat;  and,  although  in  these  cases,  respiration  is 
greatly  more  increased  than  by  the  application  of  cold,  it  should 
Iw  just  the  reverse  if  the  chemical  philosophy  were  founded  in 
nature,  that  on  the  application  of  cold,  "  the  acceleration  of  res- 
piration beyond  the  rate  of  health  is  a  salutary  reaction  to  in- 
crease the  temperature  of  the  body  and  counteract  the  inHuence 
of  the  cooling  process."  Delaroche  and  lienor  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  123'  and  'iOiP  I'll.,  a  cat,  n  rabbit,  a  pigeon,  a 
yellow-lionjincr.  and  a  large  fron.  lii  nboul  li^ilf  an  liour,  ihey 
became  agu.ilfid.  and  tlicir  respiration  was  progressively  accele- 
rated !or  iibuut  threc-qtiancrs  of  nil  hoiir,  when  it  became  pant- 
ir^  -  in<l  ill  last,  they  died. 

Upon  this  experiment  Dr.  Edwards  remarks,  that  "  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  of  species,  and  of  classes,  and  of  the  de- 
grees of  heat  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  all  ocqoired 
nearly  the  same  mciease  of  tempeiatura,  the  limits  of  the  varia- 
tion being  from  6.25"  to  12.92'  Ph."  (')  These  are  examples  in 
which  heat  modifies  the  vital  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  a 
parlial  communication  of  external  heat  njjreeably  to  its  physical 
laws ;  and  as  soon  as  it  determines  liio  complete  extinction  of 
the  vital  forces,  an  equilibrium  of  heat  becomes  established. 
Hot  does  this  conflict,  in  the  -least,  with  what  we  have  said  at 
p.  42,  as  to  the  redstance  of  external  heat  or  cold,  since  in  the 
cases  there  supposed,  the  o^ianic  changes  now  contemplated  are 
not  established,  and  (he  application  of  cold  was  comparatively 
momentary.  In  our  prefient  ca?e,  the  rontiniied  and  cKlensive 
application  of  cold  will,  like  tiial  of  heat,  induce  the  same  vital 
changes,  and  ultimately  bring  the  system  partially  under  the  in- 
organic laws  of  caloric,  befbie  the  iaH  extinction  of  li&. 

The  acceleration  of  bteathing  by  heat,  Dr.  Edwards  states, 
{IJC^db  Put  4,  dL  1^  ■.  1  tad  s. 
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is  "a  general  phenomenon.''  (')  if.  Ihen,  its  acceleration  be- 
yond llie  rulci  of  hcalili  be  k  salutary  reaction  to  increase  the 
heal  of  the  body  and  counteract  the  influence  of  the  cooling 
process"  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  surince;  what  is  its  ob- 
ject when  it  arises  with  as  much  iinifbrmitr,  and  to  a  greaior 
extent,  from  the  action  of  heat?  Dr.  Edwards  shall  explain ; 
"  This  increase  af  the  respiratory  movements,"  he  says,  "  ia 
'necessary  to  roim/rriirl,  at  hmsl  for  ic  time,  the  effects  nf  the 
external  temperature." {■)  In  one  case,  ihe  temperature  is  ex- 
alted by  the  increased  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  depressed,  or  latber  counteracted,  by  the  eame 
causa;  or,  as  Dr.Edwuds  finally  has  it, — probably  by  way  of 
escaping  under  the  cover  of  a  solecism,  —  "more  air  comes  in 
contact  with  the  hinp^  in  a  given  tiino,  and  reanimates  what  the 
heat  depresses."  ('J  1  o  such  as  mnv  coniprohPiid  this  explnna- 
tion.  we  liavc  only  to  s:iv.  thai,  nn-reeahlv  to  the  doctrine,  ntid, 
as  we  iinderslimd  il.  lo  tlio  fiirei;niri^  stiUemcnt.  the  "  rcanimn- 
tion"  consists  in  nn  increase  of  heat  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, whilst  tlie  external  lient  depresses  llie  animal  leoipera- 
tnrf;.  But  it  la  apreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
a  high  Hxiemal  teniperature  is  to  raise  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that  such  is  not  actually  always  the  result. 
Siuci-,  ihi!r(?fore,  when  heat  is  applied,  we  see  not  either  what  is 
"depressed,"  or  how,  by  the  chemical  rule,  the  "effect  of  the 
external  heat  is  counteracled"when  "more  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  lungs  in  a  given  lime,"  especially,  also,  as  the  air  res- 
pired has  an  exalted  temperature.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  tfao 
chemical  doctrine  must  fall  by  the  observations  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  resL 

Again,  what  ia  to  be  "  conntetacled  "  by  the  greatly  Increased 
respiratory  movements  which  follow  running,  or  which  attend 
the  immersion  of  the  limbs  in  hot  water,  or  any  cause  that  ex- 
cites the  organs  of  circulation;  By  the  chemical  hypothesia  the 
accelerated  respiration  should  tend  to  increase  the  heat  of  the 
body,  whilst  it  flatly  contradicts  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  "via 
conservalrix,"  whose  "counteracting"  aid  it  enlists  in  these  ex- 
tremities. (')  Is  not  increased  lespirBtion,  in  all  dme  caaea, 
owing  to  a  principle  which  preserves  a  harmonious  relation 
amongst  the  great  oi^ans  of  Ufa;  so  that,  ifOie  action  of  die 
(3]  lUd.  p.  ist. 
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circnlaloiy  o^iaiis  be  ptetranatutally  excited,  the  Inngs,  fiom 
their  mechuitcal,  aa  well  as  vital  relation  to  the  general  circn- 
lalion,  shall  adapt  themselves  to  the  change ;  and  this,  as  the 
facts  show,  wilhoiU  the  slightest  reference  to  tempcraliire  7  Take 
an  opiK)si[(!  ca.s«,  that  of  fear.  Here  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion are  often  greatly  accelerated;  but  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  adult  subject  actually  falls.  (See 
Vol.  L,  pp.  410  —  414,422.)  Or  another,  in  which  it  was  found 
by  Martine,  that  long  fasting  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
body  several  degrees,  althongh  respiration  continue  unafiected. 
The  diminution  of  the  body  corresponds  with  the  diminution  of 
the  blood.  The  philosophy  seems  to  be  obvious.  The  organic 
actions  are  languid ;  and  heat,  in  conunon  with  the  other  secre- 
tions, is  diminished  in  consequence.  The  blood,  however,  is 
oxydizcd  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  some  quantity  of  cttrbonio 
acid  is  evolved  as  in  the  well  fed  subject.    (P.  16.) 

Whatever  irregularities,  in  hedth  or  disease,  may  arise  in  re- 
spect to  temperature,  they  are  snsceptiblB  of  an  intelligible  expla- 
nation, in  exact  conformity  with  all  the  other  results  of  life,  by 
modifications  of  the  vital  forces  and  their  actions  as  carried  on  by 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  an  nnnnar^t  to  us.  bvnoother  philosophy. 

The  forgoing  contradictions,  and  varieties,  appear,  therefore, 
not  to  be  reconcilable  by  ihe  fundamental  principle  which  has 
been  assumed;  and  which  is  brought  into  a  more  embarrass- 
ing attitude  by  those,  wlio,  like  Dr.  Edwards,  mix  up  with  the 
chemic^,  in  partial  subserviency,  the  doctrines  of  the  vilaiist 
when  chemistry  stumbles,  (See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  48,  49, 76,  85,  and 
Essay  on  Digestion.)  tivery  law  ol  nature,  wnemer  in  the  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  world,  produces  consistent  phenomena.  There 
may  be  some  apparent,  but  no  real  exceptions.  (Vol.  L,  p.  626, 
note.)  Whenever  this  is  denied,  it  is  dwaya  for  the  purpoM 
of  buildingup  a  doctrine  with  which  nature  is  at  war,  and  which 
has  no  staUlity.  If"  increased  respiratory  movements  and  the 
production  of  animal  beat  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect,"  in  a 
chemical  sense,  in  any  one  instance,  it  is  a  fundamental  phenom- 
enon, dependent  on  a  universal  law,  and  should  not  be  conlra- 
dicted  by  any  palpable  exceptions. 

And  here  wc  may  mention  the  curious  fact,  that  the  respha- 
tion  of  pure  oxygen  gas  depresses  the  temperature  of  animcd^(') 
— but  not  more  bo  than  it  lessens  the  products  of  olhei  animal 

(1)  AUu)  uhI  Pcpfi  lapind  il  wilbcnt  iMMTtneaM. 
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functions.  This  should  not  be  so,  but  exactly  otherwise,  (')  if 
the  chemical  doctrine  had  any  foundation.  But  in  the  forces  of 
life  we  find  a  perfectly  intelligible  solution ;  the  interpretation 
being  even  supplied  by  the  various  coincident  results  which  at- 
tend the  depression  of  hcol. 

It  is  slated  by  Dr,  Edwards,  that  every  new  portion  of  air 
which  enters  the  lungs  not  only  abstracts  an  amount  of  caloric  suf- 
ficient "  to  raise  the  whole  moss  nearly  to  the  temperature  ofthe 
body;"  but,  "in  virtue  of  this  acquired  elevation,  whetevermay 
have  been  its  previous  hygrometlc  stale,  il  convcrl.s  into  vapour 
the  liquid  with  which  it  may  be  in  coiii^ict."  And  it  should  be 
recollecled,  also,  that  "  air  in  a  frost  coiiMiiis  st.vinvly  any  wa- 
tery v.ipour ;  so  that,  when  raised  to  an  v<iiin.\  leiiijxrature  with 
the  air  in  summer,  the  quantity  of  liquid  dissipated  by  evapora- 
tion i.i  much  greater,"  than  when  already  charffcd  with  mois. 
ture.  (')  There  will  then  have  been  abstracted  from  the  Imigs 
the  sum  of  the  free  caloric  acquired  by  the  air,  and  the  latent 
caloric  employed  in  convertiiig  the  liquid  into  a  state  (^Tapcnir. 
According  to  tha  ofasemtioiu  ttf  Lavoiiier,  and  Seguin,  the  loss 
by  perspiration  from  the  skin  and  lungs  is  in  the  ratio  of  two  to 
one.  O  The  vapour  eipired  beinf;,  ,ilso,  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature Ih.m  cutaneous  persjiiraiion,  it  is  (ipparenl  that  the 
lungs  must  be  a  powerful  abducior  of  liciii.  Bui  neither  pulmo- 
nary evaporation,  nor  the  respiration  of  cold  air,  ate  capable  of 
Tarying,  in  any  essential  degree,  the  natnrallempeinttm  of  odnlt 
non-hibernating  anitnals.  It  is  even  difficult  to  leduce  (he  tem- 
perature of  tha  smallest  adult  warm-blooded  animals.  In  the 
month  of  February  Dr.  Edwards  confined  five  adult  sparrowB 
in  glass  vessels  at  an  atmospheric  tcmperattite  of"  32"  Fh.  and 
covered  the  lid  witli  ice.  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  they  losti 
on  an  average,  7"  Fh.  —  some  having  lost  none.  Their  tempera- 
ture then  lecnained  stationary  to  the  cad  of  the  experiment, 

II)  Tlui  WU  once  idiniltnl;  ind  upon  IIif  slrenglh  of  (he  hjrpolheiif,  Dr.  B*d- 
do«  "ilept  wpiillj  well  under  fcwci  blmkcu  Ihin  utiul,  »fler  liking  oijEeneu 

(sfof.  Edw»tdi,  Op.  du  pp.  179,  S63. 

(S)  Trail,  de  Cbim.  p.  119.  S«,  iIm,  lo  Iht  rani5  cBecI,  Swa.nracrd.n.,  de  Rt. 
■jiimliooe,  p,1,t  1,  i  ^™de.3,  Hi— Biiyl«'»WMk>,  toI.  u  p.  lOS  ;  — Hmtoj, 
d<M>tiiCoidi),Ei.S,p.lH>nd^3,p.mi— Filuiaii*,iIaBii|iin(iiHu,L  I, 
'  afii—ButlHGii,  Aait.p.430j  — UsnK»,iii  J«inLPl7i.l.n.  p.UOi— La 
Qillai^iiiAii.d«CMra.MFt;n.  i,  Iv.  pp.  S,  III,  ud  Sot  h  Ti^  pp.  SO,  Mt  j — 
aprilmwl,  d«  R«tfc.  *x. 
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Yjrhich  tasted  three  hours.  la  another  likaserieB  ofoxperimoits, 
in  the  montli  of  August,  the  mean  loss  was  2.9°  at  the  ead  id 
the  flrat  hour.  [') 

The  extraordinary  fact  that  man  and  animals  muntaia,  in  the 
arctic  regions,  on  equal  tempeialtue  at  all  seaaona,  ia  abundantly 
established : 

"Tb(^  thcnnainclDr,"  says  Cspt  Parry, "  for  EetenHaea  bonn,  ranged  be- 
tween 54'  to  5!)''  below  the  zero  of  Fli.  during  which  not  the  ilighlnt  incm. 

wan  ejqwrieDced  during  the  wiatcr,  though  ia  going  baa  the  eabina  into  Ike 
open  air,  and  vice  una,  we  were  conetantlf  ia  the  habits  lot  ecms  monlhe,  of 
laiiatgiwg  It  ebaage  fimoBCP  to  100°,  and  in  aeveial  uutinoea  of'130°  of 
tempenbne,  in  Ibb  than  a  nuoide;  Bod  what  i>  stUlmcn  eatiaonllnaiy,  not 
a  single  inflamMator;  eomplaint  occarred  during-  thia  paiticnlal  pariod."  ^) 

Mackenzie  says,  that  some  of  the  northern  SBVeges  follow  the 
clinse  in  the  coidesl  wcatlicr  with  only  a  sli^t  covetu)g.(') 
Lewis  and  Clarke  stale,  that  two  Indians  slept  Upon  the  snoVT 
during  the  night  in  a  light  dress,  when  tho  thermometer  was  40° 
below  the  zero  of  Fh.  The  man  was  uninjured ;  the  boy  had 
his  feet  finzen.  (f)  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  could 
sustain  such  an  exposure.  The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the 
poicer  of  habit  in  its  relation  lo  the  forces  of  life,  and  is  utterly 
insusceplible  of  explanation  on  any  olher  principle. 

In  tlie  nrclic  regions,  are  llie  rein-doer,  nuisk-ox,  bears,  foxes^ 
hares,  birds,  &,c.  living  also  upon  half-frozen  food ;  yet  maintain- 
ing undei  those  circumstances  the  soma  temperature  as  when 
transported  to  southern  climates.  It  is  also  important  to  mnar^ 
that  the  lespiratoiy  movements  become  accelerated  in  the  wiurner 
climaie. 

In  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  foxes,  ihe  temperature  was  100°  lo 
106S°,  in  the  other  99'' ;  the  thermometer  ranging  from  minus  3° 
to  —  32''  Fh.  (')  Capt.  Lyon  found  that  the  tetro  albus  main- 
tained its  temperature  at  50"'  below  the  zero  of  Fh.  (')  The 

(I)  Op.  til.  p.  Si.  (2)  Journal  ofa  V<.y.gB,ac.|>.lSl. 

(3)  Mickcniie'j  Tra.Bls  It.  Noilh  Amerku,  p.  S4. 

(4)  LewIi  ind  ClDikc'a  Travels  in  North  Amcnci. 

(5)  Pmfl  Journal  of  a  Vojngr,  lie  p.  157. 

(6)  Lyon,  Sjt  Tcmptralutei  dequdquu  Animaui  ia  Nord,  kc  in  An.  de  Chim. 
cIPhji.  IBIS,  p.  233.  Sec,  tito,  Grnelin,  Flora  Siberin,  Fnef.  —  Barlow'a  Chio- 
nolog.  HiiL  aCVojtgeg  into  ths  Arctio  Redout,  cS;  — Dr.  Alkin,  On  Ifao  A(- 
tampla  Id  Winter  in  high  Korlhsn  Lafilndea,  ia  Uem.  Uaaebailir  Fbiloa.  Soqr. 
ToLi.p.89,HCODded.— Fhi1oa.TianB.Abd.ioLui.p.4TO.  (Ice  )hn  on  lafcea  It 
IMdwi^— Htittoe,deffiBdllb«ABbntLMAniEnatcalera,ir40i--Fa^ 

wi  Spadaattnidnnwd.  at  OKrimn  Old.  17T4,  and  Tinda  in  Ronit ; — Ennter,  In 
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aame  resistance  of  cold  is  seen  in  the  whale,  who  majntains  a 
temperature  of  102=  in  the  frozen  regions.  It  was  equally  so 
with  the  smailest  birds ;  whilst  it  is  obvious  Ih&t  the  cooling  in- 
fluence of  the  attoosphere  on  these  small  bodies  should  be  in- 
compaiablf  greater  than  on  the  lai^  aninuds  that  inhabit  the 
some  region,  but  whose  tempeiature  b  alike  fixed  at  a  lower 
standard. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  well  known  experiments 
of  individuals  subjecting  themselves  to  on  excessively  high  tem- 
perature, without  sustaining  any  sensible  voiialioa  of  their  heat. 
This  was  fully  demoostraled  by  BUgdeu,  Banks,  Foidyce,  So- 
lander,  G.  Home,  Dnndas,  Dr.  North,  Phipps,  Seafbrth,  and 
Dobson,  who  exposed  themselves  to  a  temperature  of  260°  Fh.  (') 

As  to  hiffh  natural  lempcnitnres  of  the  air,  (he  olha  would,  a 
forliori,  IxMhc  siiiiif.  At  a  v^'n"  extreme  di\-r.T  of  niiiin-plicnc 
heal,  Gov-.  Ellis  -'cuukl  liovtr  rniw  [lie  mercury  abov*.'  'J7^  ivilli 
the  heat  of  his  body."(')  Similar  observations  were  early  made 
by  Lining,  and  Adaoson;  and  they  have  since  been  so  generally 
repealed,  that  it  is  well  ascertuned  that  neither  climate  nor  sea- 
son make  a  greater  difference  than  1°  to  S°  Fh.;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remark,  as  showing  the  entire  imiopfndi.'ncc  of  this  phe- 
nomenon of  rcspiralinn,  thai  the  c-,li.irige  doi-.s  not  (,ike  place  till 
such  as  reiiiovu  from  one  climatic  to  aiiotliei  sIieiII  liiive  been  for 
some  lime  subjected  to  the  new  condition  of  vital  stimuli.  It 
is  the  result  of  acclimation,  and  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
full  of  the  most  inBlmctive  illustration  to  a  leflecting  mind.(See 
Tol.  T.  p.  691.)  Some  individuBls,  tike  Dr.  FiBuklin,  have  a 
consiitiitional  temperatuie  of  96°,  which  remains  without  variar 
tion  under  all  citcnmstances  of  ezlemnl  heat 

Airaiii,  the  power  of  resisting  heat  and  cold  appertains  to  cerr 
lain  animal  substances  that  are  devoid  of  oi^aoic  actions.  This 

FUloHpb.  Tiui.  in5,p,44E,iikd  IfTS,  {bTj — Dnj,in  EduLPUhM.  Jgnra.  Ju. 
1S9S;  — BnDB,N(n.  ComnenL  let.  PHnpol  t  IS,  p.4ia;  — 8k}tldeni|i'i  BU. 
■iiteiuriin  rrigorit  incilintmi,  1603;— Bion  uid  Btekcr,  da  ESocl.  Ciilor.  at  Fri- 
gorii  eilori. 

(I)  Philn!.  Trann.  1773,  pp.  Ill,  4B4,  m  Sw,  dw,  D.n[i,  Ejp. Cdorem  Ani- 
DiL  Bpdctint.  1794  — DnhuneJ  nnd  Tillcl,  in  M^m.  dgl'Aud.  dnSciencu,  1784; 
(it«SO°.)— Borsc.ondDsliiocbc,  Eip.  niirln  EffMiqu- one  forte dalanr prod,  lui 
ItEcoDMnic,  ISfWi  — Crawford,  in  PliiU*  T«ni.  1T8I,  p.  «S;— Vm  Mom  in 
Joum.  da  Phjaiqaa,  t.  63,  p.  Ill,  IBD9—  Dtau,  Eip,  Ctlonm  AniowL  SpaetwitB. 
176*.  ^ 

(S)  Philn  Tiui.  17Sa  p.  TU. 


was  proved  by  Mr.  Hunler,  in  respect  to  eggs,  "  in  a  degree  equal 
to  many  of  Iho  more  imperfect  miimals."  The  fresh  egg  posses- 
ses, also,  the  powei  of  resisting  putiefaetion, — which  farther 
shows  the  existence  of  a  commou  principle  upon  which  thoee 
phenomBna  depend.  (*]  This,  indeed,  is  an  instance  which  ap- 
pears to  denote  an  especial  dependence  of  aniinat  heat  upon  the 
vires  vitm;  whilst  iis  greater  evolution  is  seen  in  the  movements 
a(  mjzimvf.-iiiii\\,  liki;  [he  other  phenomena  of  life,  to  be  the  resnlt 
of  tliost  powers  HI  active  operation.  The  former  condition  is 
more  incomprehensible  than  the  latter,  since  we  have  no  evidence 
of  oiganic  action  in  the  unincubated  e^.  Still  it  is  no  more  le- 
matlcable  than  the  laws  upon  which  the  phenomenon  depends. 
It  b  B  beautifiil  proof,  also,  of  the  distinct  nature  of  life  when 
i^iaided  in  its  connection  with  organic  matter;  that  its  laws  are 
speciiic,  and  that  life  is  an  active,  not  a  [lassivu  stalu.  (Sci:  Es- 
say on  the  Vital  Powers,  Sec.  I.  and  on  Digestion.) 

We  see,  then,  in  the  foiegoing  demonstration  of  the  power  of  ail 
warm-blooded  n on-hibe mating  vertebrata  to  maintain  a  uniform 
temperature  imder  tlie  greatest  vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  heat 
that  are  compatible  with  Ufe,  aprctof  ofa  mostastonishinglawofihe 
living  body,  in  perfect  conflict  with  the  laws  of  caloric  as  thcyesist 
in  the  inorganic  world.  We  know  it  as  exactly  as  we  comprehend 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  most  precise  law  in  physios.  It 
is,  in  itself,  demonstrative  of  the  government  of  living  organized 
matter  by  specific  forces,—  establishes  a  positive  distinction  be- 
twixt those  forces  and  the  organized  structure.  If  we  are  not 
right  in  this  induction,  let  the  ground  of  objection  be  shown. 
We  mean  not  the  usual  denial.  The  objection  must  be  founded 
upon  a  broad  and  philosophical  survey  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
beat  that  rdate  to  living  matter  as  they  may  be  moditicd  by  nat- 
tual  causes,  or  by  morbid  states  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ground 
most  cover  the  general  phystolc^ical  condition  of  organized  be- 
ings. It  would  be  an  unmeaning  jargon  to  say,  that  the  gen- 
eration of  animal  heat  is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  but  dependent 
OIl*certain  other  variable  powers  ;  more  especially  since  the  very 
existence  of  these  powers  is  denied  even  by  those  who  retreat  to 
their  asustance,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  an  absurdity. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  foregoing  extraordinary  principle  is 
munly  connected  with  the  vital  forces  of  the  solids,  — that  it  is 
(l}AnmdEcnuiiiT,Bl.eiLEip.3e,«\41;  iboiliuLKtiiniaalhaPriBdidti 
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an  indispensable  clement  of  iift  in  all  warm-blooded  aaimals, 
and  that  Ihe  direct  fuiiclion  <}(  geiieinliiig  h<-M  cimiiot  tie  sejia- 
rated  from  il.  The  power  of  resisting  putrolaciion  is  scarcely 
more  &  fundamental  law  of  the  animal  economj,  than  that  of 
maintftiningtt  nnifonn  temperature,  as  it  lespects  waim4>looded 
animals ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  as  much  reason  for  referring 
the  former  to  chemical  influences,  as  the  latter,  and  a  fortiori, 
of  resolving'  Ihe  whole  liviiii;  litln;;  mlo  elii;inical  ii£,'eiicies. 

Again  we  revert  to  tht:  cold  blooded  animals,  as  siijiplying, 
by  the  contrast,  on  equal  proof  that  respiration,  and  oxygen  gas, 
are  only  remotely  connected  with  animal  temperattire,  and  not 
in  the  least  in  a  chemical  sense.  Their  temperature  is  prin- 
cipally r^nlaled  by  the  surrounding  medium,  since  it  difien 
no  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  from  the  e.tternnl  nir  through- 
oul  the  various  seasons  ofllieyeM."(')  FroL's.  fee,  have  capa- 
cious Inngs,  and  their  remarkablr  sniijection,  llierefore,  to  external 
heat  is  completely  subversive  of  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Respi- 
ration, too,  is  as  indispetisable  to  these  animals  as  to  man ;  and 
they  equally  perish  when  deprived  of  atmospheric  air.  In  their 
ordinary  stale  as  much  osygen  is  absorbed,  and  as  much  car- 
bonic acid  expelled,  as  by  warm  blooded  animals.  It  is  tr>ie, 
Ihey  are  rather  more  tenacious  of  life  ;  but,  this  is  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities of  (hose  forces  by  which  life  is  constituted,  whilst  the 
variety  itself  adds  confirmntion  to  our  whole  doctrine.  There  is 
nothing  in  physics  that  will  explain  it.  These  animals  will  live 
for  a  time  in  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  fact,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  their  tempera- 
ture, according  to  Spallanzani,  Edwards,  and  others,  is  no  more 
affected  by  dicm  th:m  by  almosplieric  air. 

The  fact,  therefore,  tliat  the  vast  tribe  of  cold-blooded  animals 
respire  equally  with  Ihe  warm-blood,  and  that  carbonic  acid  is 
also  exhaled,  though  in  variable  pmportions,  whilst  they  gener- 
ate heat  but  very  feebly,  appears  to  denote  a  great  independence 
of  animal  heat  of  the  direct  agency  of  the  respiratory  fimction 
in  (he  warm-blooded  animals.  Still  the  fact,  that  cold-blooded 
animals  possess  in  a  low  degree  the  power  of  evolving  heat,  even 
adds  to  the  force  of  out  conclusions.    Sir.  J.  Davy,  in  hisSouth- 

(1)  EdiruiU,  Op.  ciL  p.  — Tbii  ii  ui  nitnordioirr  fid  in  Iha  uinul  rwi- 
omj,u>d  miking} uamplieH all  ibit  na  biTsnid  in  nhdoB  lo  Ibe  modiaatiBiwiir 
thg  (iR«if  liftbdiaiianlgHn  etttjpiMal  bdap.    Sec  p.     and  nl.  L  dpl 
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em  voyage,  found  "  the  temperature  of  all  the  fish  be  tried  above 
that  of  the  water,  by  two  or  three  degrees,  Fh."(')  Hers,  too, 
we  should  contrast  the  temperature  of  the  whale  103°,  aod  that 
of  the  porpoise  1110°,  ifcc,  with  the  frog,  turtle,  &,o.  If  you  resort 
to  consiilulion,  you  resort  lo  the  vital  forces,  and  utterly  sbandon 
your  own  ground.  You  say,  in  one  case,  it  is  because  they  are 
cold-blooded,  and  in  the  others,  because  they  are  warm-blooded, 
andsooo.  8ucb, indeed,  is  the  fact.  But  is  it  not  because  the  or- 
gsnization  and  vital  forces  are  not  adapted  lo  the  same  generation 
of  heat,  in  one  case,  as  prevails  in  the  other ;  ond  this,  too,  wbere 
organiation  may  be  m  a  bi^  d^ree  simple,  as  in  the  bee  T 
Hat  can  my  explanation  be  Ibimded  upon  any  known  difference 
in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  or 
the  changes  effected  in  that  fluid.  (See  pp.  24  —  26,  note.) 
Cold-blooded  animals  respire,  also,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  skin 
as  well  as  by  the  lungs,  gills,  dtc,  which,  by  its  great  extent  in 
these  instances,  farther  shows  the  design  of  this  function  for 
Other  more  important  purposes.  Some  animalsi  like  the  cobitia 
fbssilis,  swallow  air,  and  thus  respire  by  their  intestines.  Even 
the  embryos  of  frogs,  loads,  sharlu,  rays,  and  the  swoid-fish,  are 
provided  with  esternal  bronchi.  Ii)  mammalia,  the  respiratory 
function  of  the  ovum  is  cnustitnii;d  by  tiic  circulation  of  the 
parent.  There  ore,  also,  spucuhilioiis  wlieilitr  the  placcJiia  and 
liquor  amnios  may  not  serve  the  function  of  respiration  lo  the 
ovum,  whilst  it  is  affirmed  that  the  temperature  of  the  ovimi  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  parent. 

But  whilst  frogB,  and  other  cold-blooded  animals,  are  peculi- 
arly subject  to  the  law  which  rcfrulotes  the  distribution  of  heal  in 
thn  inorir.inic  world,  they  pos.scps,  [wc  rausl  repeal,)  as  shown 
particularly  by  Crawford,  a  feeble  power  of  resisting  its  influ- 
ence ;  since  "a  living  frog  acquires  heat  more  slowly  than  a  dead 
one.''(')  And  yet,  with  this  palpable  &ct,  combined  with  the 
subjection  of  living  frogs  to  the  physical  law  of  calorii^  and  their 
large  respiration,  Crawfoid  went  on  to  constrnct  his  ingenious 
and  elegant  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon 
chemical  ii^^encics.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  rare  instances 
in  which  false  inductions  will  always  liud  a  passport  to  well 
merited  applause  in  their  great  ingenuity.  Here  was  an  appa- 
rent exactness  conlbrmable  to  the  precise  laws  of  chemistry,  a 

(I)  Lob.  Qiunnty  Jonm.  oTSdcnca  ind  AiU,  No.!,  An.1V. 
(»  Cn«f<iid,iDFtiila>.Tnni.lTei,F.4BA 
Vol.  II.  9 
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beftUliful  simplicity,  a  harmony  of  elemenlan'  parts,  and  no  mix- 
ing up  of  the  forces  of  chemistry  with  thoso  of  vitality,  to  ex- 
pound &  simple  phenomenon  of  nature.  It  will  remain  foTsver 
a  most  honorable  monument  to  the  human  mind,  vbilat  it  will 
be  equally  a  lesson  to  warn  m  of  the  dangers  by  which  reason 
is  surrounded. 

Again,  lot  lis  contrast  with  the  cold-blooded  nnimals,  that  re- 
spire with  hings,  some  of  the  minute  meiiil-ers  nf  ihe  m'Ject  tribe, 
which  have  a  very  inferior  respiration.  Thus,  Dr.  Marline  found 
that  the  thermometer  rose  lo  97°  in  a  hive  of  bees.(')  A  greater 
leeult  was  obtained  fa;  Reanmur.C)  Hubcr  says  that  the  heat 
of  a  large  hive  is  upwards  of  90°  Fb.(^  Mr.  Hunter  found  the 
thermometer  raised  to  93°  and  98'  in  a  hive,  in  spring',— to  104° 
in  summer,,  -to  82'  wlien  the  air  nt  .imi  in  73"  in  win- 
but  he  lias  iiscertaiiicd  that  iliu  ]a.w  cM.ihlishcil  by  llr.  Edwards, 
or  rather  illustrated  by  him,  that  young  animals  have  a  more 
feeble  power  of  generating  heat  than  the  mature,  is  equall;  ap- 
plicable to  insects.O  He  also  found  that  the  power  of  genera- 
ting heat  is  exalted  duting  Iheir  breeding  season, (') — though  it 
might  have  been  more  difficult  to  ascertain  (bat  the  amount  of 
heat  evolved  is  in  proportion  to  ibe  quantity  of  nir  respired. 
This  phenomenon,  we  shall  sec.  corresponds  wiiti  our  observa- 
tions upon  vegetables.  This  observer  states  another  fact,  still 
more  important  to  our  views.  He  found  that  the  tempetatuie  of 
an  insect,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  suirounding  air,  sud- 
denly rose  20°  Fh.  when  irritated,  or  became  active  from  any 
cause.  So  precise  are  the  laws  of  noture,  that  upon  this  simple 
fact  alone  it  would  hv  snfu  lo  found  n  general  induction  as  to  the 
dependence  of  animal  heat  npnn  the  forces  of  life.  Nor  is  this 
principle  in  the  least  invalidated  by  the  various  modifications 
which  occur,  till  we  meet  with  some  analogy  in  the  cold-blooded 
aninmls,  as  it  respects  the  law  of  slow  cotmnnnicaiiun  of  beat,  in 
the  ino^innic  world.  For,  however  frogs,  &.c.  may  be  liable  to 
the  operation  of  that  law,  the  principle  is  within  themselves  that 
is  necessary  lo  all  the  emergencies  in  relation  lo  the  generation 

(1}  E•rl•y^  Mc>],  ond  Diilasoph.  17Al>-33l. 

(S)  Hi>l.'NaLdiilnt«l«,l,  v.p,m      (J)  Mtm,.uiltjAbcil[ej,Li.ii.3(». 

(4)  Ltdtini  OD  Um  Principlu  sf  8ur|^,  p.  T7. 

<5)  OBthaTBBp.(irii»MU,ftc  1837. 

(B)  FraM«lmgi«fltatEtaj«lSo<MQr,  Hs.18,  Jdm  IS,  1B37. 
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of  hetU.  And,  since  their  mganio  piocessM  em  as  well  curled 
on  at  low  as  at  higher  temperatuiea,  and  the  latter  la  no  special 
embarrassment,  we  have  not  only  a  proof  that  heat  is  compara- 
tively unimportant  to  the  cold-blooded  race,  and  of  a  correspond- 
ing modification  of  the  calorific  function,  but  an  elegant  demon- 
stration that  Unity  of  Design  is  nerer  at  iault ;  since,  these  ani- 
mals being  greatly  abstracted  from  the  uses  of  c&loric  which 
obtain  in  the  warm-blooded  race,  naloie  has  left  them,  m  a 
measure,  to  the  laws  of  caloric  as  they  operate  in  the  inoi^anic 
world.   (See  Vol.  I.  p.  67.) 

Dl.  Bucklwd  has  been  nl'ten  commended  for  his  philosophy 
in  deducing  the  existence  of  light,  at  the  era  of  the  trilobite,  (that 
Jinl  of  created  animals  according  to  the  geologists,)(')  from,  the 
discovery  of  its  eyes.  This  was  (veil, — and  perhaps  a  stretch  of 
philosophy  for  one  who  may  be  supposed,  without  impugning  his 
genius  or  knowledge,  to  be,  like  the  chemists,  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  science  of  physioli^.  It  would  have  been, 
bowever,  still  better,  bad  not  Dr.  Bnckloud  afierwoids  exploded 
the  light,  and  mbatituted  "darkness,"  and  an  "atmosphere  of 
dense  vaponis."  And  better  still  wonld  it  have  heai,  had  he 
not  placed  these  ancient  animals,  and  the  vegetables  which  com- 
pose the  great  coal  formations,  "exactly  organized  like  others  of 
our  own  day,''  (*)  in  an  atmospheric  temperature,  that  would, 
within  the  tropics,  solidify  an      in  three  nmintes. 

This  is  the  [dainstBlesaDent  of  the  important  subject  before  us. 
Should  a  {diysioli^iist,  who  might  item  first  ^seovered  the  irag- 
ment  of  a  solitary  palm  leaf,  organized  like  a  leaf  of  the  existing 
day,  down  in  a  ^ranile  rock  within  the  poior  regions,  and  ano- 
ther in  a  siinil:ir  rock  wilhiii  ibc  trnpirs,  have  inferred  the  exist- 
ence of  a  icrapernture  of  ^15"  Fh.  within  the  tropics,  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  the  leaf  in  the  northern  regions ;  or,  should  he 
have  denied  the  existence  of  the  same  light  and  the  same  atmos- 
phere as  now  prevail,  to  rear  up  some  hypothesis  to  explain 
other  ill-digested  facta,  he  would  be  held  guilty  by  his  compeers 
of  a  flagrant  violation  of  three  of  (he  most  fundamental  laws  of 
nature ;  ond,  as  a  physiolo^'ist,  ivould  be  considered  in  the  high- 
est degree  visionary. 

Whatever  may  appear  to  conflict  with  the  laws  that  relate  to 
o^anized  matter  must  be  laid  aside  for  a  iarther  development  of 
&cts.  Better  derange  "  the  music  of  the  ^eies,"  than  disturb 
(1]  SwB*k«nU>a13«>logr,li.H  183ft.        II]  BockUnd^  QKilot)>,  ch.  l,ks. 
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the  fundaiiiGiital  laws  of  living' organized  mailer.  No  philosophy 
can  sinnil  it  for  a  day,  Ihat  comes  in  conflict  with  the  principle 
which  we  have  faiily,  thongh  strongly,  expressed.  It  has  been 
often  altan^led;  bnt  the  assailanta  fell  by  the  recoil  of  their  own 

The  subject  which  we  hare  thus  far  investigated  possesses  pe- 
cnlior  cltdma  upon  the  physiologist,  and  presses  him  to  the  res- 
cue. It  is  one  of  no  triflin;;  import,  since,  more  than  any  other, 
it  has  been  employed  to  dcmolisi)  the  most  stupendons  and  sub- 
Utne  system  of  nature.  If  the  forces  of  chemistry  were  the  foun- 
daticm  of  animal  heat,  it  would  be  a  fair  analogical  induction  that 
emy  other  vital  process  is  equally  bo,  and  the  science  life 
would  be  condemned  to  the  laboratory,  and  medicine  would  [be 
a  burlesque  upon  the  human  mind. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  this  subject,  we  have  found  it  most 
useful,  as  is  our  custom,  to  laku  with  us  the  expcrimenis,  the  ob- 
servations, and  conclusions  of  one  or  more  philosophers  who 
differ  from  oniselves.  If  the  right,  tfietefor^  be  at  any  time  npon 
our  sid^  ws  get  lid  of  a  fbimidabla  barrier  which  ia  constituted 
by  the  fads  and  arguments  of  powerful  opponents ;  especially 
when  we  may  convert  their  facts  to  our  own  views  of  the  truth. 
In  this  es-^ay  we  have  taken,  particularly,  Dr.  Edwards  as  our 
companion  ;  since  we  have  thought  it  imporlanl  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  his  genius  has  created.  Nor  is  it  a  special  ob- 
ject with  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  work,  to  establish  the  chemical 
hjrpothesis  of  animal  heat.  He  aimed  at  practical  results  from 
his  esperimonta,  and  often  reasons  as  a  vilalist.  Wo  have  there- 
fore mainly  regarded  those  experiments  as  they  affect  the  chem- 
ical doctrine, — bnt  little  in  their  practical  relations.  The  ex- 
periments, too,  are  of  the  greater  value,  since  they  have  no  favour- 
ite hypothesis  in  view,  however  they  may  have  for  their  secondary 
object  the  chemical  theory  whenever  difficulties  may  not  require 
the  mbstitution  of  the  vital.   (See  our  Tol.  L  p.  Bi.) 


SECTION  IT. 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Edwards,  unlike  most  of  die  chemical 
philosopheis  who  have  treated  of  animal  heat,  calls  to  his  aid  the 
"cmBtitntion"  of  animals  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which 
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defy  the  chemical  hypothesis.  We  hear  much  about  the  "  power 
of  the  system  to  generate  heal,"  without  being  let  inio  the  secret 
in  what  that  constitution,  and  that  power,  coosiat.  To  allow 
that  the  forces  of  life  have  a  large  and  uniform  share  in  the  gen- 
eration of  animal  heat,  would  make  a  repulsive  tnedley,  in  its 
connection  with  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Now  that  "  conaiiiu- 
tion,"  and  that  "  power,"  are  something  more  than  ideal ;  some- 
thing different  from  the  organized  slrucliire ;  for,  in  ilie  iailcr 
case,  many  variable  phenomena,  in  adull.s,  procoed  from  unvary- 
ing conditions  of  structure.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  a  little  farther 
into  the  natme  of  "  constitution,"  and  the  "  power  of  generating 
beat  according  to  the  constitution." 

Wb  have  not  specially  connected  with  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  those  influences  which  are  said  to  arise,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  from  the  relative  proportions  of  air  that 
may  be  actually  consumed.  Those  cases,  however,  come  tmder 
the  general  mle.  Where  less  air  is  consumed,  if  it  be  owing  to 
the  youth  of  an  animal,  it  depends  on  constitution,  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  eottatitutu)n,iiottb6  proportion  of  air,  which  makes 
the  difference  in  the  ahility  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature 
when  cold  is  applied.  Bnt,  if  young  animals  consume  less  air 
than  adults,  it  is  aofficient,  in  a  temperate  air,  to  maintain  their 
naturally  high  temperature ;  'and  when  cold  is  applied,  the  accel- 
eration of  respiration  far  heyond  thai  of  adults  under  similar  cir- 
oumslancca,  should  at  least  protect  Ihora  ngainst  a  decline  of  tem- 
perature to  that  nearly  of  the  surrounding  in«dium,  were  Ihere 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  chemical  hypolhesis. 

Just  so  is  it  with  all  the  varying  conditions  of  animal  heat. 
In  health,  the  Tarieties  are  owing  to  peculiarities  in  (he  nahiral 
condition  of  the  vital  properties ;  in  diEease,  ihey  arise,  like  ail 
the  other  changes,  from  morbid  alterations  of  those  properties ; 
and,  if  the  blood  sustain  any  want  of  its  proper  influences  from 
defect  of  respiration,  this  will  contribute  towards  the  modifica- 
tions of  temperature,  in  the  same  way  that  it  afibcts  the  other  re- 
sults of  life,  and,  we  apprehend,  in  no  other. 

Although  Dr.  Edwards  derives  some  illustrations  regarding 
the  connections  of  the  phentnnena  of  ^imal  heat  with  respira- 
tion, from  certain  morbid  conations  of  As  body,  as  in  asphyxia 
from  carbonic  acid,  syncope,  the  cold  stage  of  intermitlents,  &c., 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  he  looks  upon  disease  as  supplying  facts 
wbicbit  ispmdentnot  toinTestigaie.  "  The  question  now  is," 
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he  saya,  "  wlini  is  tliu  influeDce  of  the  lespiralory  tnovements  od 
t]ic  Icmpcralurc  of  Ihc  body,  when  Ihey  are  raised  beyond  the 
latQ  of  lieallli "?  We  cnnnol  answer  this  inquiry  by  observations 
on  tlie  sick.  Tlie  circiunslames  are  then  loo  complicated  to 
admit  of  OUT  thriving  concbisioiis  from  them."  (') 

In  this  coiichision  we  (io  not  nt  all  afrrcc.  It  is  nn  unwarrant- 
able nhr,iirl.>iiilii'iit  el'ni.Lure  for  the  colilrivaiiros  of  art.  Tliey 

]>liilu-oi)l]y.  Tin;  vilal  ilirc:./'>  aro  altiLTi.-d  by  di^ea.sc,  and  with 
Ihoiii  llirre  is  a  uliMi^u  in  all  Ihe  ]jheiit>ini;na  and  resiills,  of  which 
tho  niodificatious  of  animal  heat  arc  one.  Ucncc,  it  appears  to 
us,  Chat  a  very  obvious  "  conclusion  "  may  be  deduced. 

In  the  cxiwrimenls  of  reanimating  the  torpid  hibernating  nni- 
mals  in  an  atmospheric  tenij>erature  of  3.7°  Fii.  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  the  temperature  of  a  bat  rose  from  39"  to  80.6°  Fb'.; 
that  of  a  hedgaJiog,  Ironi  37.4°  to  89.G°  Fh.;  that  of  a  dormmue 
from  37.4°  to  97°  Fh.  Upon  tlicse  csporiments  Dr.  Edwaida  re- 
marks, that  "  the  external  tcmpefature  lind  nothing  to  do  with 
the  restoration  of  (he  animal  heal."  This  was  plain  enough  ; 
but  not  so  clear  our  author's  inductioB  of  the  fundamental  law 
that  they  "  thereby  show  that  the  increased  respicaiory  move- 
ments and  tho  restoration  of  heat  stand  related  oa  canse  wA 
efiect" 

But  estemat  heat,  as  we  have  aeoi,  also  accelerates  the  respi- 
ratory movements  of  verlebraled  animals, — the  hibernating,  as 
well  OS  others. 

><ItisagcneralpheDiiaicnaih"ny>Dr.Ednarda.  "WellieD  exteodourre. 
Istions  with  ibe  air,  and  increase  its  viviffii^  inaueoee.  nereiiiirslarj  nwre- 
oenu  becnma  more  npA  or  more  easimie,  and  thuBmore  air  eonies  in  contact 
vrilhllie  Innga  in  a  given  time,  iDdieuunntea  vbattbelielt  deprsnef.  Ttit 
incTeiaeofreapiiitDTriiiovenientBiinMeaiuyuconMenctfStleul  ftra  tjBn, 
the  dlbctn  of  eitenia]  temperature." 

We  have  alrc^iy  examined  the  contlietinir  nature  of  the  fore- 
going fad?,  and  fli. iwn  upun  wh.i!  onjumnn  ]>rincipl«  the 
leinperaliire  ia  txa^Ird  in  iliv  lurdn.r.  uiid  titliLT  dL'prcsscd,  aa  in 
iiiver,  or  niaiiii:ii:i(;ii,  when  iKtlural,  al  )n:arly  a  uniform  standard, 
in  adultK.    A'^Mvt : 

"llmv  then,  nn?  -liiVoraL  c.ws"  (alluding  in  a  BBiies  of  eipenmenl*,) 
"  in  which  tiie  ncrclcriaiim  of  resijiratioii  above  the  ijpe  of  health  may  have  ■ 
Bensible  eHect  upoo  animal  heal,  in  the  firs!,  Ihe  lempeialnre  of  the  bodj 
/dSt  under  Uieinflaence  of  the  coding  causa;  but,  by  the  reaa<Dn  in  qlKBlim^ 

(I)  Op.  ciLPan4,e.  10. 
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It  risu  a  little*  without  howcreri  being  rcstorediand  may  AtloiwuTisfatl  loteer, 
prcsCDting  SuctuBtioni.  la  the  mond,  it  diminiihei,  and  altem  arde  reiiims  lo  Oie 
pouil  of  Jeparlure.  Laetlji,  in  [be  Ihird,  it  doce  not  fall,  and  con  not  only  euppoit 
itself,  but  eren  rae  above  what  it  wai  at  first." 

"Thera  ant  iodiridoala  atuot^  hibernating  onimalB  which  do  not  beeomo 
t(H]nd  in  the 'MtsoQ  of  tubetnatiDD ;  a  fact  froiuciitlj  observed  in  tho  iliiiiinlic 
Htate.  It  ia  nrfBcieiit  in  Ihia  case,  that  Aeir  jhhcit  frviwing  heat  EhooM  be 
inecesMd;  a  power,  in  all  ammala,  niKeptible  of  Taijing  between  wrji  (jiMmt 
Sjiett.  This  cbuEe  can  be  even  piodoeed  of  piuniK,  in  araoe,  Xij  tvilaite 
foot,  «nd  a  gnduatcd  temperature." 

"  When  the  facul^  of  evolving  heat  is  not  the  einie,  the  mlolify  irill  be  dif- 
ferent  FirBt,  thP  relation  to  the  citcmal  temperature  wiil  be  changed,  Tbo 

the  inifrniiV  Mara  ai  heal  has  not  the  same  activity." 

"  A  potent  dull,"  in  a  particular  case  ol  eii|mi^urc  lo  rold  ivatcr,  "  acted  on 
the  facuUif  of  geiieraiitig  heat,  producing  a  stii-  Mo  iljiiiiniuinn  m  il,  flatly 
ciccodinKin  Juration  the  length  of  lime  in  ivh.  h  tl.^  c.M  w  -  mplicij,"  "The 
calirrifir funaiim  had  not  acquired  all  its  J"." 

"  Warm-blooded  animals  may  be  dividtil  iirn       <■  i^i  [■■■■'nrd  lo  the 

first  undergo  changes  corresponding  to  the  season,  which  alloir  them  the  free 

cording  as  the  temperature  falls,  their  inifmnJ  source  of  heat  tncreascs,  until  it 
attain*  ila  muimiua  in  Hinler,  and  afterwajda  declmee  with  the  elevation  and 
dnntiiin  of  the  cxtctnal  tetnpmutrft.  Here,  then,  ia  ■  n«s  elnmu  vbiOi 
■haold  Qitsr  into  the  ezpluitioii  of  the  nmfofmity  of  animal  laiifieiatQn.*' 

"  But  cfae  BjBtom  only  aciiaiiea  this  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  (he  eitamal 
tempera  t'lrp  "-'it  h  ili""lnw  prniw™  nf  (hp  sosBono-  Tn  summer,  a  demeo  of  cold, 
whicn  wobearm  ivinior.  wouiriiaKS  uin  [loiiv,  an  ii  were,  by  surprise  and  unpre- 
pared,   Tlie  iwuvr  01  [>ri"]iiciii!'  [leni  rxnnLi-  inus  reouced  lo  iia  mmimum,  the 


0  wh     has  been  abo  es 
heat  It  dimmiabes  il."  t'l 

Tho  work  from  which  we  have  thus  quoted  abounds  with 
umilor  piBctical  iacta,  all  of  which  concur  in  leieniiig  thegeue- 


flir 


ugh  not  m  the  same  degree  aa  young  ml- 
Br.  the  increase  of  the  power  of  jaodacing 
a  or  orgatiiaiaiin  while  under  the  hifluence 
.  by  toe  influcnee  of  COid  in  degree  and 


111 


imals.   There  aro 


(1)  Dr.  Bdmida,  Op.  dt.  Fut  4.  ch.  ^  3,  6, »,  10,  IT. 
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raiioii  ol  liL-nl  lo  vitiil  forces,  whilsl  Ihey  unequivocally  dem- 
on^tiMU'  tlir  i\\i>.(i  iiri'  iifsiicli  lbri;i's.  There  is  no  possilnlity  of 
explaining  them  by  any  other  facts  or  analogies,  and,  therefore, 
by  none  of  the  laws  which  apperbim  lo  the  ino^amc  world. 
They  are  perfectly  sui  generis;  completely  isolUed  from  every 
phenomenon  in  the  world  of  dead  matter. 

As  to  the  TiciBsitudes  that  are  occurring  in  the  relative  power 
of  evolving  heat  in  aununer  and  wiiUiT,  ihey  have  manifLSlly 
not  even  on  indirect  connection  willi  respirnlion,  but  depend  en- 
tirely upon  difibrent  tnodifications  ol  the  vital  forces.  Respira- 
tion is  even  mow  accelerated  in  mmnwr  thnn  in  winter,  whilst 
It  u  said  the  powerof  generating  heat  ia  dunmuhed  at  the  former 

III  re^m-cl  (o  the  iwHiral  differences  tn  constitution  that  are 
dc:iiii-  ii  iiv  .njiKin  iitiv  ei)iiiraiiii;um-  lacis  in  rciaiion  to  animal 
in-nl.  Ilii  v  iin:  .  Ipurlv  rmisliti(I(-a  l>v  nutural  modificatlODB  of 
tlie  siimt-  niri:cs.  wiurM  nre  OS  mucli,  or  mnro  inflHcnced  by  other 
causes  tilun  ov  respiraiion :  wiiose  power  of  evolving  heai  in 
young  animals  is  greniiy  and  rapidiv  depressed  by  iiie  opera- 
tion of  cold,  notwitiistanding  the  respiration  is  accelerated  during 
tlie  first  stages  of  the  decline  of  temperature ;  but  whicn.  again. 
as  the  same  animals  advance  in  life,  acquiro  the  power  of  com- 
pletely resisting  the  same  cause  without  the  former  acceleration 
(]]  We  think  Iba  Ihiican  onl;  be  tdmiued  id  ■  qiuliGed  unis.  Tbere  it  iclo- 
mnd  eipscullr  wbm  tlis  Impontura  u  low  in 


suddenly  ipplied,  Ihero  i>  n  leiBCc  CTQluIion  of  h«it  than  undei 
ai  in  winler.  Tlic  difTeniRCD,  IlKreroic,  >i  contliluled  by  >  diBsr- 
Ik  vitd  (meet  to  IhE  action  ordillcrcnl  ciiuea,  tt  di£ 
a,  itan  nbkb  tendt  TuiiUe  phenoinena  in  mpael  lo  uiimal  beal.  Il 
aU  tbonfin,  appflu  lo  o>  propor  to  mlj  UyU  tbo  powor  of  genenting  beal  is 
'  in  mnlarlhu  iDnumner)  eipacull}  aince  Ihe  gcnenlionof  bnl  ig  ulinllj 
'  in  Ihn  laltec  •wdd,  nor  wUl  lUnoiphiiric  b»l  develope  man  iminil  hot  it 
liEr  period,  fnotr  ij  wholly  rel.d.e  in  IhaHUio,  and  ij  only  >  conlinecnt 

Twhilat  baatiaiDDpontian;  bnt  nun  grally  dtpnaicd  at  IbU  aeuoQ  b;  Iho 
I  appIieMloD  oTool^  tlxn  in  vintir. 

M  piuaomenn  m  inaac^Uo  o(nplua&D  bat  Oma^  tb*  mtdiBm  oTtb* 
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of  the  respiratory  mnvements ;  "  the  nnimnls  thns  passing  from 
[he  Htaw  of  cold-blooded  lo  that  of  the  warm-blooded,"  whilst  in 
the  hibernating  mntnmnlia,  diminution  of  heat  still  goes  on  al- 
thongh  leapiration  havo  come  to  a  stand ;  or,  when  Iba  cold  be- 
comes inteoae,  is  carried  lo  its  highest  pilch  by  the  very  caUH 
which  had  produced  its  great  decline ;  which  maintain  an  almost 
unaltered  state  of  heat  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly 
accelerated  by  external  heat,  and  resisting  equally  the  heat  of 
the  surrounding  medium ;  which  actually  abate  the  exalted  heat 
of  fever :  which  are  so  influenced  by  season,  that  their  [iowet  of 
producing  heat  is  said  lo  be  less  when  its  production  is  greatest; 
which  power  "  may  be  varied,  in  some,  by  suitable  food  and  a 
p^radualcd  temperature ;"  which  "is  generally dinunished  in  nat. 
Ural  sleep,  tliouffh  modifications  ocrnr  which  chanirc  the  rela- 
tion;'' which  is  so  modified  in  tin-  rhulcr.i  :i-^pliyxiii,  tliiil  the 
temperature  Jli:iy  greatly  fail  whilst  rospirntion  itrci'icr.ired, 
EUld  the  longs  free  from  congestion ;  or,  is  undiminished  in  as- 
phyxia from  carbonic  acid,  "when  the  respiratory  movements 
aie  no  longer  seen;"  C)  or,  attain,  as  in  apoplexy,  preternat- 
ural vigour  after  respiration  and  circulation  have  entirely  ceased. 

"Constitution,"  then,  and  the  "power  of  generating  heat," 
manifestly  relate  to  the  vital  forces,  and  lo  nothing  else.  The 
united  operation  of  these  powers,  through  Ihcir  instruments  of 
action,  results  in  the  elaboration  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  hoot,  i&c., 
from  the  blood.  That  particular  determination  by  which  they 
elimiiiate  heat,  in  all  paiis  of  the  body,  may  he  called  a  law, 
though  it  is  but  the  joint  result  of  the  vital  powers,  concurring 
in  a  certain  manner  to  a  specific  effect.  The  result  is  variously 
affected  by  climate,  season,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  stim- 
ulants and  sedatives,  cold  or  warm  air  applied  externally  or  to  the 
lungs,  by  morbific  agents,  and  other  causes  ;  or,  us  the  vital  for- 
ces happen  to  sustain  peculiarities  in  relation  to  individuals,  age, 
Ac,  so  will  the  generation  of  heat  be  modified  when  respiration 
ia  Bxaody  the  same ;  and  along  with  those  modifications  of  heat 
m  vaiiations,  more  or  less  coincident,  of  other  products.  The 
ecoisea  are  obvious  from  the  efiects.  The  fbrmBr  ore  ftw  and 
simple ;  the  latter  are  diversified  withont  end. 

Most  of  the  reasoning  which  abounds  in  authors  who  believe 
■ninml  heat  to  depend  speciBcally  upon  respiration,  or  the  lesiilt 

(1)  PomI  nja  Hut  dM  bHt  hu  Imn  InianD  (o  mndn  lay  Uffi  ia  Ome  cwM, 
■linipaplM^ifctBUjbaQitittndntli.— Sm-r^pqi. 
VOL.  n.  10 
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of  a  chemical  process,  consists  in  reconciling  di/ficullies  by  re- 
ferring- tliom  to  the  vital  powers,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire 
ezclttsion  of  the  chemical  hypothesis.  True,  they  do  not  aay 
vitalpowen.  TheywouIdotherwiaebenon-coDfbniuBU.  They 
speak  of  " constitutiDn," — "the  power  oferolTing  heat,"— yet 
turn  iDto  ridicule  the  only  true  philosophy,  and  the  only  possible 
thing  which  they  themselves  can  mean.  If  lliciy  hiiKard  the  '■  term 
vilalitl/,"  it  "  is  emplayed  for  Ihi^  want  of  a  Ih  U.t,"  hut  williont 
any  connection  \dtli  llio  mysLificatiiiii  whicli  ::oiiii;1iiiieh  :itlt;[idi 
its  use;"  whilst  others,  like  Dr.  i-Uliolson,  cnn  si'c  nothing  in 
"  animal  heoi,''  "  but  a  peculiar  slalc  only  niid  here,  as  in  the 
case  of"  vitality,"  Dr.  E.  "  adopts  the  common  ianfjuage  in  speak- 
ing of  animal  heal,"  to  make  the  subject  intelligible.  (Vol.1,  p.  49.) 

It  is  from  the  blood,  like  all  other  animal  products,  that  heat 
is  derived.  Andsincedecarbonization,  and,  perhaps,  an  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  performance  of 
nil  other  fuuctions,  it  is  doubtless  important  to  the  generation 
of  heat ;  Ihongh  manifestly  less  so  iit  the  latter  instance,  since 
we  see  the  evolution  of  heat  sometimes  goinj;  on  when  respir- 
ation is  nearly,  or  quite  extinct;  wliilsl,  in  the  cold-blooded 
.animals  it  exerts  but  little,  if  any,  inilucnce  upon  temperature. 
DeoaibonizaiioD  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  are  among  the  numerous  processes  by  which  its  vivifi- 
cation  is  perfected,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  an  elaboration 
of  the  various  miimni  products,  und  in  animals  of  a  certain  con- 
stitution for  the  evolution  of  licat.  When  respiration  ceases, 
all  the  most  imporluiit  fiinclions  immediately  fail ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  evolution  of  heat  appears  to  be  the  very  latl. 

We  conclude,  therefoie,  that  the  elaboiaiion  of  animal  heat, 
and  all  other  8eci«tionB|  an  on  a  par  in  regard  to  principle.  It 
is  true,  a  certain  proportion  of  latent  heat  may  be  extricated  by 
the  conversion  of  blood  into  tlie  solid  parts.  But  this  would  be 
counterbalanced  liy  a  i.  urrL'spoiiihnir  change  of  the  solids,  particle 
for  particle,  into  liniiis.  Tins  E>]>pciirs  to  us  to  be  fatal  to  a  late 
docttine  which  imputes  animal  heat  to  this  cause ;  as  well,  also 
to  the  condensation  of  gases.  (')  Beakles,  what  becomes  of  the 
principle  of  condensation  where  the  temperature  rises  after  appn- 
tent  death  1  (P.  31.)  Where  is  oxygen  gas  1 

(1]  It  U  Hid  bjr  IB  abls  vrilet,  ibit  "tbsnli  much  indnca  to  pre**  Ilut  ui- 
mil  hut  b  priuoipatlf  mtiatiinul  bj  Um  ehtmiul  ebtog**  cnnMull;  ttking  pli«« 
in  Bm  Sman."  (■) 
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SECTION  T. 

We  shall  now  sinin  snmc  rxperimenls  which  we  linvc  mode  for 
the  iniijHtii  of  advaiii-iiig  Ihis  iiiqiiiry. 

It  is  well  known  Ihut  liibprnaling  luiimais  may  be  roused  fiom 
their  Blate  of  torpor  by  simple  mechanical  irritation.  We  had 
projected  an  experiment  of  rousing  them  by  means  of  electricity, 
whilst  they  were  surrounded  by  carbonic  and  hydrogen  gases 
at  a  temperature  below  the  subdued  heat  of  the  animals.  But 
having  failed  of  obtaining  such  an  animal,  we  substituted  new- 
born ]iiipi)ies.  A  rapid  succession  of  strong  sparks  were  passed 
through  the  body  from  head  to  tail,  and  although  there  was  a 
sensible  elevation  of  the  thermometer,  we  do  not  rely  upon  the 
result.  The  experiment  should  be  tried  upon  a  hibernating 
animal,  which  should  be  in  a  stale  o{  perfect  torpor.  If  a  mar- 
mot, in  a  torpid  state  at  a  temperature  of  30"  or  40°  Fh.  be  de- 
prived of  atmospheric  air,  or  even  enclosed  in  a  receiver  with, 
carbonic  acid,  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  (53°)  he  will  have 
sustained  no  injury,  "nor,"  according  to  Edivnrds,  "  have  shown 
any  sign  of  unea.siness  at  the  end  of  tour  hours."  (')  Spallanzani 
makes  the  same  statement ;  but  complete  torpor  was  maintained. 
He  then  established  a  slight  respiration,  and  again  put  the  ani- 
mal into  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid,  when  it  perished,  as  we  infer,  in 
a  short  time.  (') 

Ur.  Hunter's  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  trees  httre 
appeared  to  us  decisive  of  the  philosophy  of  the  production  of* 
heat  by  organic  matter.  Some  doubt,  however,  has  been  thrown 
upon  their  accuracy ;  it  having  been  assumed  that  the  interior 
of  an  object  so  large  as  a  tree  would  be  more  or  less  pi;olected 
against  the  cold  by  the  exterior.  (')  We,  therefore,  undertook 
a  aeaea  of  experiments  of  the  ibr^in^;  nature.  We  selected 
periods  when  vegetable  life  was  hocoining  progreBsivBly  active, 
and  befbie  tha  development  of  lenes. 

On  the  9th  of  Apnl,  1839,  we  repaired  to  a  finest  in  Kew* 

(1)  Dt.Edwudi,  Op.dt.  p.lir.  C>)  SnHaKMpir.  Mn.M.  t.f.  1. 11, 1% 
(S)  S«  London  tbd.wNlPl7i.J«mi.  No.  «ri,(ttSS. 
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Jersey,  provided  with  very  dtilicate  tlierinomctf  rs,  of  FaJireiilieil's 
scale,  cojislructcd  for  our  object.  The  bulbs  wore  no  larger 
Ihan  Ilic  Klein,  the  range  of  ihe  mercury  extensive,  and  the  de- 
gieea  marked  upon  the  glass.  The  stems  filled  exactly  the  bore 
of  a  small  spiral  augui ;  and  wben  the  glass  was  introduced,  the 
air  was  excluded  by  applying  a  nik  handkerchief  around  the 
hole.  The  perforations  were  all  made  on  the  nonlicni  side  of 
the  trees,  t'iftocn  minutes,  at  least,  were  allowed  Inr  ttir  Mili^i- 
doncG  of  beat  that  arose  from  the  friction  of  ibc  pi.'rr()r:iioi- :  aud 
the  thermometer  was  generally  reapplied  at  dilibreni  iiit(^rv;ils 
aAerwords.  The  perforations  were  made  about  four  feel  above 
the  ground,  and  the  diameters  of  the  trees  were  ascertained  at 
this  part.  When  the  diameter  was  five  inches,  or  more,  the  per- 
forations were  made  to  the  depth  of  2J  inches.  When  the  diam- 
eter was  less  than  fire  inches,  the  thermometer  was  introduced 
as  &r  as  the  centre  of  the  tree.  All  the  ohserradona  are  pma 
that  wete  made. 

Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observa- 
tions, which  lasted  six  hours,  from  38°  to  52°.    Near  fieeong 

A  dead,  upright,  dry  tree  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  com- 
paiison.  Its  diametet  was  18  inches.  The  temperature  of  this 
tree,  at  the  close  of  our  obserra^ons,  was  4ff°  at  the  centre,  and 
in  all  other  parts. 

JuglaoB  squamOBt,     diuueler  10  inehce,   48*    Buds  eligfatlj  enlirgiii^ 

Do.        do.  -  6  "       49"  do. 

I^gUB  sylratics,  "  10  "       40°    Bude  BWolling. 

Querciu  linctinn<  7  ■>       49*   I4o  budding. 

CutiDM  AmsiictiiB,  •■  13  «      GO"  do. 

Belnkiugit,  »  4  " 

Sllii  Babylonici.  "  IB  " 

Do.      da  "  18  " 
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BelisTing  that  if  our  doctrine  of  the  generq^oa  of  animal  beat 
vera  correct,  we  Bboidd  find  an  elevalioit  of  vegetable  heat  as 
the  warmth  of  the  season  increased,  and  the  eoergy  of  vegeta- 
ble life  became  more  exalted,  on  the  19th  of  (he  Eomo  April  we 
made  another  visit  to  a  forest  upon  the  island  of  New- York. 

The  same  method  was  observed  as  on  the  preceding  occasion, 
excepting  in  the  perforation,  which  was  always  two  inches 
when  the  diameter  exceeded  four  inches ;  otherwise  it  penetra- 
ted to  the  centre.   Weather  cold,  and  rainy,  since  last  observa- 

Rangc  of  the  thctmomeler  in  the  shade,  during  the  observa- 
tions, which  la:,t(;a  fivi:  hours,  from  40-  to  G5  '. 

Ti: rape rnl lire  of  two  dcnd,  dry,  upright  bircli  liecs,  one  eiglit 
inches  in  diameter,  the  other  six  inches,  at  end  of  observation 
60°inalltheiipBrts.  Tenqteratureoftheeoithsixinches  below 
flurikce  47°  in  shade,  at  close  of  observation. 
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It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  foregoing  observations  that 
T^ietables  possess  a  vital  power  of  generating  heal,  according 
to  the  activity  of  their  organic  forces ;  and  we  carry  the  analogy 
to  the  animal  kjngdom.  The  temperature  was  not  influenced 
by  that  of  the  earth,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  statement  The 
bisBt  <^  the  latter,  however,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  first  ob- 
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servation.  It  appears,  also,  thai  ■'■  ilie  power  of  generating  heat " 
is  greatest  in  proportion  to  tin;  yoiilh  of  trees.  Tliis  remarkable 
fact  is  not  only  especially  indicative  of  tlie  vital  agencies  in  the 
genenttioa  of  regeUble  heat,  but  is  Torlhy  of  nolice  on  account 
of  ita  oppoaitioa  to  what  obteins  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  le- 
Gpect  to  age.  It  corresponds,  however,  with  observations  upon 
herbaceous  plants,  where  nutrilion  is  more  rapid.  The  differ- 
ence depends  upon  tin:  relative  dilfereiice  in  orgiuiizalion  at  (he 
correspond]  11 2  pi'riods  of  life. 

Wo  have  made  no  observatio?is  upon  llie  lompernlnro  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  these  havinsr  been  already  ample,  and  superseding, 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  !he  foresoing.  Scnebiet  saw  the  Iher- 
momeler  rise  from  79^  to  143^  Fh.  when  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  dozen  spalhes  of  the  arum  coidifolium  at  the  time  of  opening 
the  sheaths ;  and  Huber,  bora  21*  to  42°  cent.,  the  atmosi^rs 
having  bean,  in  either  case,  at  the  first  mentioned  degieea.  O 

(I)  Op.eH.— Sm,*Ih)  Mftjo'*  FhjdoL  p.  »;  uidEllucn  Snpintion,  futOt, 
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Hatinq  hilherto  seen  thai  the  Tarioua  processes  of  life,  and  aU 
their  rfisulls,  wholhpr  hoallhy  or  morbid,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion ol  ciiiii'slidii,  cii  j>niii  rsi:hisivi'ly  upon  jjoivcr,'-  wliicli  have 
no  annlogieo  in  llic  iiiorgniiic  wnrki,  but  with  which  they  hold 
an  absolute  hostility,  we  might  safely  conclude  that  the  same 
powers  ate  equally  concerned  in  the  initiatory  step  which  pie- 
paies  the  nuOetial  for  all  IhaiT  subsequent  operations.  Yet,  ia 
this  especially  Uie  groutid  upon  which  chemistry  has  reared  its 
batteries,  and  from  which  it  sciida  forth  its  artillery  into  the  va- 
rious dotiiiiiions  iifihe  orgnnic  world.  Yet,  is  it  here,  that  vitality 
is  exomplilkd  in  its  most  imprcssivo  and  astotiishiiig  aspects,  aiid 
where  unequivocal  demonstrations  abound  tliat  fluids,  as  well  as 
solidO)  are  endowed  with  the  principles  of  vital  operation^  Fi- 
nally,  it  is  here,  especially,  that  nature  bu  illnstrated  hei  distinc- 
tion between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  world,  and  established 
her  chain  of  conneciion. 

The  chemical  dwlrine  is  thus  Liid  dnwn  by  one  of  the  most 
able  and  illustrious  in  the  field  of  ieience.  It  has  also  the  merit 
of  being  set  forth  to  illustrate  "  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God." 

*•  1st.  The  stonilcb,"  njn  Dr.  Proat,  hu  the  power  of  diBsolving  aliman. 
taty  wiW«ncc«,  or,  at  Iwal,  bringing-  them  to  a  aemi-Aud  itate.  Tbta  opB< 
nihil  iiiiiiiM  til  liii  ■Umiilliiii  diemiciL 

"Sd.  The  stomach  bB<,witliiniwitainHiiuti,tliepiiwer  of  chaiigiiiginloo&e 

the  atomubi  tnwai^  like  the  ledndng  [ooeeai,  to  be  chemioal ;  list  net  is 
uuy  if  aceonfStknaiL  It  may  be  termed  the  eamerting  opentioQ  of  the  (to. 

•>3d.  Tbe  Btomach  muBt  have,  within  eeMsia  limita,  the  pcHrer  of  otgiaiiaiig 
and  ciloluin^  the  diSbroDt  alimeatai;  substancei."  "It  ii  irapnaaible  ta  ima- 
gbie,  that  tliis  organizing  ngency  of  Ifae  Btonach  eaa  bo  chemical.  The  agma/ 
it  viud,  and  ill  noiure  ta  comjield^  vAnmi."  Q 

We  wotild  first  inquire,  although  not  very  relative  to'ouraub- 


(1)  Cbnktij,  MatooroloETi  ux)  the  Fnnetiooof  DlEeatini,  eeoaideRd  with  nf 
tence  ta  Halunl  Thaologr,  b.  BL  c  I. 
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ject,  how  the  foregoing  occount  of  the  process  of  digestion  en- 
laces our  views  of  the  "  Power  aiid  Wisdom  of  God,"  any  more 
than  the  ordinary  process  of  putrefaction  7  Nor  is  this  at  all  an 
extravagant  comparison;  for  it  has  been  seriously  affirmed  by  the 
chemists,  that  the  putrefaction  of  a  muscle  resnltsin  a  rabstance 
resembling  chyme.(')  It  is  certainly  true,  also,  that  the  same 
Power  was  necessary  to  establish  those  agents  upon  which  pntre- 
fection  depends,  as  the  more  esolled  powers  of  life :  and  iln;  same 
Omnipotence  is  as  positively  manifested  in  an  insect  us  in  niuii. 
But  the  finite  comprehension  of  the  human  mind  is  just  as  much  ' 
enlightened  as  to  the  Power  of  Omnipotence  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  ail  ascendiug  seiias  of  principles  upon  which  the  variouB 
phenomena  of  notnre  depend,  as  by  traciajf  the  analogous  illus- 
tratioDs  of  Power  from  the  simplest  elements  of  matter  up  to  the 
most  perfect  of  sensible  existences.  It  appears  lo  u.°,  indci-d,  that 
it  la  rather  the  laws,  than  the  mechanism  of  nature,  whici:  most 
excite  our  adoration  of  its  Author.  Tiiere  is  more  to  admire  in 
the  operation  of  the  principles  which  unite  into  atmospheric  air 
and  nitric  acid  the  elements  of  whicli  they  are  composed,  than 
in  the  elements  or  the  combinations  themselves, — more  in  "  the 
music  of  the  spheres"  than  in  the  vast  sublimity  of  the  individual 
objects, — more  in  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  functions  of 
organized  matter,  than  in  the  organization  itself.  What  were 
nature  without  its  animation  1  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  an 
emanation,  in  connection  with  matter,  from  the  forces  which  we 
are  considering. 

We  believe  the  distrngiiished  author  whom  we  have  quoted 
ecpreeses  the  prevailing  doctrine;  which  makes  the  reluctant 
adinisaion,  that  the  chemical  product  ia  in  some  mysterious  way 
imbued  with  the  properties  of  life.  We  say  reluctantly,  (Tol.  1 
p.  48,)  because  of  the  doubt  which  is  raised  by  our  able  atithor, 
as  well  as  by  most  others,  in  siraullaneotisly  adverting  to  Iho 
chemical  process,  imd  especially  frniii  Ihi;  declaration  that  "the 
nature  of  the  vital  agency  is  completely  unknown,"  Kow  the 
nature  of  tliis  agency  b  no  more  concealed  than  that  of  the  chem- 
ical foTc«a  by  wiiich  digestion  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  performed. 
We  know  nothing  mote  of  the  latter  than  what  we  gather  from 
thdr  efiecta ;  and  since  the  results  of  the  vital  powers  are  incom- 
parably more  diversified,  we  should  be  even  belter  informed  of 
th^  nature,  and  more  ceitunly  assuied,  as  we  bare  otherwise 
(1)  nhDavr,  ntdl.  , 

VOL.  It.  II 
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endenvoiued  to  show,  of  their  existence  as  something  distinct 
from  the  matter  wMch  they  animBle.   See  Esscqr  on  the  Titol 

Smoe,  theieftne,  it  is  conceded  by  philosophers  who  defend, 
In  exttnso,  the  chemical  hypoAesis  of  life,  that  there  msy  he 
tometking  appertaining  to  the  stomach  totnlly  distinct  from  the 

chemical  powers,  and  which  is  capable  of  imbiiini^  the  chyme 
Willi  viliiUhj  and  nr^'niiizrili'iii,  il  is  qiiilf  ii  |iliilosnphical  con- 
clusion, Iliiit  Ihis  rilal  somclhiii!,'  has  an  inijiotlanl  ni;;cncy  in 
preparing-  the  material  for  the  admitted  exercise  npon  it  of  its 
vivifying  or  organizing  power.  Nor  can  we  see  niiy  Tnlid  ob- 
jection to  the  supposition  that  this  vitalizing  power,  which  so 
far  transcends  the  chemical  forces,  may  noi  be  fully  adequate  to 
any  transmutations  the  food  may  undergo ;  and  Ihis  induction 
is  the  more  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  matter  already 
in  an  oi^nic  slate  must  be  better  fitted  for  the  process  of  vilifi- 
cation, than  il  can  possibly  be  alter  its  elements  are  broken  up 
and  rccomhined  by  forces  with  which  those  of  life  are  in  abso- 
lute opposition.  Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  gastric  fluid,  or  the 
vital  influence  of  the  stomach  itself,  (*)  being  fully  admitted,  and 
even  capable  of  o^anizing  the  food  anew,  this,  in  itself,  should 
protect  the  alimentary  matter  against  anyi^emical  ageudes  which 
bam  been  su|qMMed  to  operate.  That  this  connteracting  power, 
indeed,  prevails  to  the  full  ^ictent  which  we  allege,  appears  to  be 
rendered  certain  by  the  ordinary  absence  of  any  variety  of  chem- 
ical cJianges  where  numerous  substances  are  mixed  together  in 
the  stomach,  and  tliesc  often  possessing  strong  affinities  for  each 
other,  and  their  operation  promoted  by  a  high  lemperature.  It 
cannot  surely  be  that  my  feeble  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  should 
not  only  surpass  those  affinities,  and  counteract  the  admitted 

(l|  AllbniEli  Ih*  gHtris  jnica  ba  the  p'''>'^I»|         in  the  precers  of  di'iMiian, 

snaur.  11  U  tn  unuuibl*  gmntd  thit  m  do  nol  undertund  the  modus  optnu- 

hciCgU  in  chsiiii>l[]>,  wh«ra  Ibi  Torm  which  opetats  suIdTIIh:  Uvmg  bad]'  ire  ih< 
inb]«ti  oT  mon  |incuo  dHiwnMnliaii ;  nor  du  Um  IiIIit  lopptf  anj  Bado^  fmn 

•isr,  wo  ban  n  ippuemi;  iIiHig  imloi}  la  Iba  nunlmncaofiiuli^  in  tin  n- 
ducnl  alimoDtiiy  nuucr.sr  In  blosd,  b;  ils  limplc  coa<act  with  Ibe  putctu  oT*  UrgB 
btotd-VMicl,  or  otod  iritb  Iha  ccUdv  Hum-  Bnl  that  chemical  deconipoBliOD  riiall 
b>  ihaa  do1«]rod,Iha  anbatanco  pnUoIed  mut  poaaBK  (ilaiitr,  loKttsaattftiai- 
ing  sKcc  u  not  uailod  upon  dnd  animilimucla.  Thii,  im,  wa  bold  to  b«anolb« 
piMroftba  nlAlitf  ofUw  Uood. 
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vital  influences,  but  resolve  the  hetetogeneouB  tiuiss  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous substance.  Chemistiy  must  hcie  be  consistent  with 
itself,  and  not  renounce,  for  the  sake  of  hypothecs,  those  precise 
laws  by  which  in  its  legitimate  puisuit  it  laya  open,  with  aston- 
ishing exactness,  what  had  ^peaied  the  aicana  of  nature.  Hei^ 
toojis  presented  an  instance  in  which  it  must  be  necessarily  assum- 
ed that  the  properties  of  life  and  the  forces  of  chemistry  must  act 
together  in  concert  in  converting  dend  into  living'  matter  — one 
destroying  and  the  other  vitahzing ;  whilst  the  nssumption  is 
contradicted  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  relations  of  these  forces 
to  each  other.    [Vol.  I.  p.  32.) 

Nordo  we  see  whh  what  reason  it  can  be  maintained  thiU  mtm 
is  necessary  to  the  various  functions  and  results  of  living  matter 
than  the  vital  properties ;  since  it  is  admitted  by  the  strtaigest 
advocates  of  the  chemicnl  hypothesis,  that  it  will  not  ezphun  a 
single  phenomenon  of  life ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Prout, 

.  ■'Thara  ■  DO  Twaonwbrllie  chemical  changSB  of  organiiBtion  ihoiild  leanlt 
from  the  mschaiikal  immgemaDta  by  whieh  they  ue  acGompliihed,  neither  is 
then  tba  d^j^UM  leunn,  vbj  the  mecbanleal  amngementi  in  the  fotmnlira 
<rf(lgaliiiedbmiigsri>aaU  leadtotheehmdal  cbugn  <rf  lAioh  th^  ue  the 

It  will  be  also  readily  conceded  to  us,  that  we  make  no  unus- 
nal  demand  upon  philosophy,  in  thus  atiemplin^  to  simplify 
causes,  where  one  is  perfectly  adequate ;  and  especially  wliere  it 
is  admitted  that  all  the  others  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Let  us  now  attempt  an  analysis  of  our  subject ;  beginning, 
aftet  the  philosophical  manner  of  Dr.  Prout,  with  a  simple  sub- 
stance  submitted  to  the  gastric  action.  Here  we  think  it  will 
appear  by  the  showing  of  the  chemist  himself,  that  physical 
agencies  have  had  no  connection  wllh  the  chan^,  and  if  not 
here,  in  no  other  instance.  This  conclusion  will  follow  more 
and  more  irresistibly  as  we  multiply  the  varieties  of  food,  and, 
therefore,  the  chances  of  discordant  results. 

The  forces  of  chemistry,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  result 
in  the  separation  and  recombination  of  the  elements  of  albumen, 
and  the  product,  therefore,  ^ould  be  very  different  from  that  sub- 

(I)  Utdt,  WeaAKnloDr.Proutinu  DDch  u  faa  if  the  U^tMt  idRdnid  in. 
<builjiaoigUiiocheiiiiiu;,iBdBmonii  man  amlid  ud  Ineji  inpowtdwe.  (VsL 
I.  p.  SS— 41.) 

(9)  "Thorn  ii  an  obtimlini,'' ujia  Fmdju,  "I  b«g  iMnlamik*  irilhneud 
to  »  moda  aTTeaioiiiiig  wUrfa  hu  been  loo  ottan  mdoptad  hi  phjrialogr  ud  nsdi- 
due;  la  wit,  that  it  hu  ritqiunllj  been  tbou^  raffieical  to  pran  tbet  ■  Ihb^  me 
not  impaaaibla  in  oidar  lo  aKutoin  ila  oetBallT  biin|  tnn."~  Ob  Kgattiea,  f.  tM. 
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Stance.  But  what  says  the  chemist?  "  Through  all  the  appa- 
TCni  changes,  the  aibumen  has  underg;one  no  reaf  change.  What 
was  introduced  into  the  stomach  as  albumen  is  still  albumea  in 
thechyme;  at  least  chemists  have  pronounced  it  to  be  so."  (')  (See 
Tol.  I.  pp.  629,  675  —  677,  notes.)  The  some  affirmation  is 
made  by  Mr.  Bird,  who  considers  the  albumen  and  the  gastric 
product  chemically  identical,  and  yet  different  from  each  other, 
asdo  also  Tiedemann,  and  Gmclin,  and  others.  Here,  too,  should 
be  connected  the  slatemciit  as  to  tlie  chemical  identity  of  albu- 
men and  fibrin ;  (')  which,  however,  ia  only  a  very  limited  part 
of  a  lon^  series  of  close  affinities  which  are  admitted  to  prevail 
betwixt  the  foregoing  substances,  and  a  variety  of  other  organic 
products,  and  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  Ihe  absolute 
distinction  that  prevails  among  the  combinations  of  chemistry 
irbaie  the  elements  are  alike,  but  the  proportions  a  little  varied. 

But,  if  some  vital  change  have  been  exerted  upon  the  physical 
charocter  of  albumen,  it  should  appear  under  a  new  aspect ;  and 
we  have  it  admitted  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  "it  has  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance altogether  different  from  albumen."  The  chemist, 
however,  may  find  the  same  elements,  in  tlieir  proper  propoi- 
tions,  vhich  compose  albumen,  whilst  they  shall  have  uade^ne 
new  combinations  amongst  each  other,  and  in  ratios  which  difte 
&om  GheDucaloomponndE^iaviitueof  the  vital  infiumces  of  the 
gastric  juice.  This,  we  apprehoid,  is  the  gieat  pecnlioiity  np- 
pcrtaining  to  the  vilal  actions,  whilst  chemiEtry,  aUowing  its  ac- 
curacy, has  not  looked  beyond  the  sevetal  elements  of  which  Bit 
organic  substance  may  be  composed.  (*)  Again,  it  is  said  by  Dr. 
Prout,  that  another 

(I)  Dr.  Proui.  1IL  cil. — It  19  proper,  howsver, Is nj,  tbU  tliB (nppontioiu  qviK- 

ipoiiLDnof  wmcr."  Bul  ii  ihii  compuible  Riih  Iha  doctriiH^  Unt  tbaKndgdoi" 
(gsnt  ef  rood  it  BUarine,  murialie,  or  Muna  other  mcid  1  Ii  it  enwilait  irilli  Iba 
■nppoaiUon  tbit  other  labaunca  tn  CMdplctdj' dtconponndcd  by  IbeUM  agent  t 
Flnaltf.  bowcrer,  m  faaw  tbs  candid  adnunon,  that  clnauatqr  n  Dot  only  ntloriy 
HDiblo  to  aopplj  Ihe  nlnulo  oTlhepiocsaaybol  Ibairbole  ^omd  is  abandoBad  aad 
conaigniid  la  Iha  "  ntal  ifenoj,  whoia  iialata  ■•  complettlj  uknowii  C  hi  Ihui, 
oor  Bulhoi :  "  Iq  no  iniUiie*  do  wa  ap|>sat  abla  to  isnrt  the  proceaa,  or  (o  romplclo 
an  organic  compoirad,  bf  again  Mpualing  Ibe  mur;  Ihmgh  iiic>^  chmgt,  nilliln 
certain  limils,  ncDi  Is  ba  to  ibe  ouun  iouit  mr  u  uii  ii  rai  reddcini 
rnatui."—|(S«  our  hL  i.  pp.  66—60,  «.) 

(3)S»Mr.BinllnGa)''aBoaidCalRapMti^Na.S,lS9S,p.4g.  A]K,M.Denb, 
Kov.  Eip*r.  m>iIoSasg.iBAiddT.(Mn.da.MU.rar.  18S8. 

(I)  Dr.  Front  inppom  that  lb*  alhiman  of  tha  Mood  la  coDTMad  mto  gdaUn^ 
bj  gifing  off  a  portioo  of  iti  caiboD,  Md  IbU  ltda  ia  tbe  oiigiad  aourea  of  iba  ear- 
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"Of  lb«  chief  nutariili  from  whicb  cbfleig  formed,  namely,  the  oleseinoua 
[lindple,  nuy  be  coomdeied  Id  be  ab^cJy  fitted  for  the  purpoeea  of  the  antmal 
gCBmaajt  without  UDdergoing  any  atsntial  cbange  in  composition." 

Tin^  and  therefore  no  chemical  change ;  but  no  one  doubts 
that  the  resulting  chyme  "  is  altogether  different  in  appearance." 
Bemdes,  we  again  ask  why,  if  other  less  ossunilated  suhstonces 
be  subjected  to  great  changes  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  chemical 
solTent  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  oleaginous  principle  should  be  so 
little  liable  to  its  action  1  Is  it  from  anything  like  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  agent  ?  If,  however,  on  the  oilier  hand,  our 
vital  forces  are  the  agents  in  digestion,  the  changes  should  be 
alight  in  (he  foregoing  substances,  since  their  elements  ue  al- 
te^dy  comlnned  according  to  the  laws  of  those  forces.  This 
appears  to  us  an  important  argument,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
consideration.  Chemical  agents  know  no  distinction  between 
aubstances  which  may  have  been  more  or  less  assimilated 
to  the  animal  orgnnizotion ;  but  they  alike  decompose  the  ele- 
ments of  each,  though  animal  substances  more  readily  than 
vegetable,  or  inorganic,  and  with  greater  rMulting  differences. 
In  our  "Vital  Powers,"  we  have  stated  many  analogies  where 
eliminations  from  the  blood  are  nearly  identical  in  their  elements, 
but  where  it  is  manifest  they  have  undei^ne  different  combina- 
tions which  chemistry  cannot  explain.  (Vol.  I.  p.  66,  6cc.) 

We  find,  therefore,  in  the|  incipient  change  of  dead  into  liv- 
ing matter  a  full  display  of  those  powers  which  operate  in  the 
most  elaborate  oiganiz^ioD,  and  an  equal  ezctuaton  of  the  forces 
which  i^peitain  to  dead  matter.  And  here  may  we  stop,  for  a 
moment,  to  contemplate  this  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  "  Pow- 
er and  Wisdom  of  God,"  at  the  very  threshold  of  life ;  thia  sanc- 
tuary, where  neither  inorganic  matter,  nor  the  forces  which  it 
obeys,  can  gain  admittance  ;  where  the  line  of  separation  b^ns 
abruptly  betwixt  dead  and  living  matter,  but  whose  analogies  ai« 
preserved  in  the  conveirian  of  one  into  the  other,  throu^  new 
modes  of  comMning  the  same  elements ;  and  doubtless  our  ad< 
miration  would  increase,  should  we  monnt  along  (he  entire 
functions  of  assimil^on,  and  find,  at  each  step  of  the  ascending 
series,  that  the  whole  agency  has  been  committed  to  forces  that 

bonic  ncid-  (Our  p>  tS.)  But  it  btppeni  tbat  u  much  carbonacecm  loBirer  ii 
•To1*ed  duruig  tho  procon  of  itiimtjop,  m  ■ftvr  frntiflg^  BckeIm,  jcrcoty  an;  two 
ualjH*  ipm  u  to  Iba  oomponlioii  of  dbmiMn  ud  getatin,— cipteialiy  is  iMr 
nlaUoiw  to  lufa  sdm  And  is  w*  tnt  find  it] — «•  cbfniicd  Sict  baiof  to  col* 
IWODWitllUOllMI.  (P.U.) 
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have  no  existence  in  die  inorganic  world ;  that  the  whole  is  the 
harmonious  lesnlt  of  a  principle  which  mny  form  nn  inierniediBte 
link  betwixt  spirit  and  matter  ;  (Vital  Powers,  Sec.  3 ;)  and  that 
there  is  no  power  within  our  control  by  which  we  cnu  determine 
the  iinlure  of  the  cliMiges.  Casting  a  glance  at  the  vcgetnlilc 
world,  we  find  the  connection  continued  by  other  analogous  links 
with  elcmenlary  matter  itself;  but  here,  as  in  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  nature,  the  line  of  separation  is  equally  defined,  however 
low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  nmy  be  the  properties  of  life  which  have 
their  beginning  in  vegetable  organization.  We  shall  say  nothing 
more  here  of  the  various  facts  nppcrlnining  to  the  two  organized 
kingdoms,  {see  Vol.  I.  jip.  GS,  5'J  L)  which  illusUv.lc  il.ib  subject, 
excepting  to  remark  that  i\ic.  n'scirches  of  physiologists  have 
shown  that  some  vegetables  are  evidently  provided  with  an 
q)paratus  corresponding  to  the  animal  sloniach,  which  last  is 
odd  to  prevail  universally.  However  we  may  sctutiniae  the 
process  of  digestion  in  either  of  the  great  kingdoms,  we  find  that 
nature  has  provided  iniricatc  menus  for  the  purpose,  and  estab- 
lished analogies  in  th^'ir  or^^iini/.ation  and  phenomena  that  ate 
unknown  in  the  organic  world.  And,  if  we  carry  the  analysis 
thiou^  the  whole  labyrintli  of  animal  and  vegetable  creation, 
wo  meet,  at  every  step,  with  so  much  Unity  of  Design,  such  grad- 
ual mo^Gcations  of  stracturs  and  fimctiona,  and  all  conspiring 
to  a  specific  end,  we  must  conclude  that  the  whole  are  governed 
by  forces  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Bui,  nolwiliistnudiiig  Ihc  a.slonishin^'  lliiily  of  Design,  and 
the  gradation  of  analogies  wliich  connect  together  the  most  dis- 
similar of  the  systems  which  are  designed  (or  digestion,  lliere 
are  peculiarities  attending  each  in  every  species  of  animals, 
which  place  at  a  remote  distance  the  laws  of  chemlslry. 

"  An  alimentaty  canal  is  obacrvcfl  in  every  claas  of  unimab,  and  almost  in 
every  opeciee,  and  its  form  and  structure  vary  according  to  the  eituation  of 
animals  in  the  scale,  or  accordin);  to  the  kind  of  food  on  tchicli  they  arc  doF. 
tined  to  subsist,  and  tho  PMcnt  of  Dlaboration  it  requires  to  undcreo.  The  pe- 
culiarities presented  by  the  digestive  organs  are,  therefore,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  divotsiliOB  of  fnnti  manifested  by  the  organs  ofaniioaJ  life, 
and  viih  all  the  living  habits  and  inrtincts  of  animals,"  (')— {Vol.  1.  p.  30,  no!e.) 

We  see,  also,  an  extension  of  this  principle  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain periods  of  life.    In  ruminating  animals,  for  instance,  the 
fourth  stomach  is  alone  employed  during  lactation.   And  yet, 
with  all  this  variety,  there  is  but  one  common  result,  one  bomo- 
(1)  Giul^  OutUoH  oTCoopanitife  Aniloniri  pt  306. 
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geneous  chyle.    Tlie  same  principles,  the  same  vital  impulses, 
which  uhimalely  doveiope  and  call  into  aciion  the  three  first  of 
the  stomachs  of  the  ruminontia,  appear  to  be  not  les3  concerned  . 
in  the  conraminatioii  of  their  final  canse. 

One  of  the  most  Important  argnroeuis  in  favour  of  vital  diges- 
tion consists  in  the  remarkable  endowments  of  the  stomach,  as 
manifested  by  its  vitel  signs,  and  the  sympathies  which  prevail 
between  this  organ  and  all  other  parts.  These  have  been  well 
expounded  by  Hunter,  Abemethy,  and  many  others,  even  by 
chemical  phyaiolt^ists.  The  final  cause  of  this  peculiar  conati- 
tntion  of  tha  stomach,  tbia  lavish  supply  of  the  forces  of  li^ 
this  subservience  of  other  ^ans  to  its  dominion,  must  be  sought 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  generation  of  a  fluid  that  may  bestow 
the  first  and  most  difficult  act  of  vitnlization  upon  dead  matter. 
There  would,  also,  have  been  something  linrsh  and  abrupt  in 
nature,  to  have  admitted  into  the  recesses  of  her  living  organiza- 
tion mere  dead  matter.  It  is  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  is, 
therefore,  opposed  to  all  reason.  But,  that  a  fluid  should  per- 
form this  astontdiing  office,  this  fint  and  great  step  in  the  as- 
cending series,  it  must  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  forces  of 
life.  Mysterious  as  they  may  be  represented,  we  must  come  at 
last  to  the  admission  of  their  existence.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  con- 
clude that  an  organ  destined  for  such  a  high  function  should 
possess  the  necessary  means;  and  the  best  evidences  in  favour 
of  this  a  priori  inference  are  to  be  seen  in  its  diversified  mani- 
ftatotions  of  life.  (See  Venous  Ckmgeation,  Sec.  8.)  To  deny 
the  dependence  of  vital  results  upon  the  specific  powers  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered,  necessarily  involves  an  eTclusion  of 
oil  the  evidence  by  which  we  infL'r  the  uxislencc  of  ^'ravitation 
on  the  intangible  pm|ii:r[i(^:i  of  iiiEiltfr  :  nr  wiill  may  we  dfiubt 
the  reality  of  spirit,  or  the  Maker  of  the  eye,  because  it  cannot 
see  Him  that  made  it. 

We  might  go  on  with  a  variety  of  proof,  derived  from  the 
chenueal  Advocates  of  digestion,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is 
founded  upon  indefensible  prenuscs.  Thus,  it  is  supposed  that 
chlorine  is  uniformly  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  that  it  is  the 
principal  ogent  in  the  "  reducing"  process,  and  that "  it  mainlycon- 
tributes  towards  eSectiog  the  union  of  the  food  with  the  water." 
But,  beddes  the  objections  already  stated,  we  shall  see  that  this 
is  an  hypothesis  erected  upon  anotfier,  since  (he  probable  exist- 
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eaos  of  chlorine  is  assumed,  whilst  it  is  fully  admiltGd  that  the 
fot^yiing  union  is  only  surmised.   Again,  however, 

"We  may  clona  Ihia  ■eclion,"  saji  Dr.  Proui,  "hy  oliserving  that  Ihera  ii 
etztmg  reason  to  beliove,  that  the  hIhrI  pnoer,  (cUorine)  wbich  vs  Ixn 
deBcribed,  or  ■ome  power  Living  a  great  laaemblauce  to  it,  md«ta  not  oalj 
in  the  aiomaeh,  but  m  ectry  part  if  on  onnRoI  boiy"  "  Befim  solid  puti  cm 
ba  removed,  they  moit  be  dtssaWed,  digeeled  in  bet ;  and  such  solution,  in 
many  inetancca,  ia  probably  eS^eled,  aa  it  ii  in  digeaUon,  by  combining  tbpiie 
solid  pans  with  water."  —  Ti.  cit 

Here  the  conjectural  nature  of  the  chenucal  theory  is  various- 
ly exhibited ;  whilst  the  foregoing  rationale  may  be  contrasted 
under  a  similar  nsjiuet  with  thut  of  galvanism.  Neither  chlorine 
nor  aiiytliiiig  "having  a  great  rosomblance  to  it,"  nor  the  gal- 
vanic fluid  have  been  detectiid  in  the  blood  or  in  the  iusltumcnls 
of  orgaoic  action,  (Vol.  I.  p.  63,)  whilst  the  objections  we  have 
tilieady  staled  as  to  the  want  of  analogies  between  the  conver- 
sion of  difierent  species  of  food,  which  should  obt.iin  were  chlo- 
rine the  "solvent  power,"  are  equally  applicable  in  the  present 
instance.  And  farther  on,  (c.  4,)  Dr,  Prout  argues  with  great 
force  and  effect,  that  the  matter  taken  np  by  the  nbsorbnnls  is 
not  wholly  czcremenlilious  any  more  than  chyme ;  but  that  a 
proportion  of  it  is  again  approprintwi,  and  undergoes  "a  pro- 
gressive oiganizUian "  in  the  absorbent  system,  acquiring  "a 
highly  animolized  character." 

We  have  seen  that  the  foregoing  parallel  is  not  sustained  by 
any  analogy  between  the  supposed  chemical  agents  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  and  the  means  which  arc  concerned  in  tlio  decompo- 
sition of  the  body,  where  tlie  nature  of  any  menstrua  must  be 
as  various  as  that  of  the  tissues,  the  organization,  and  the  modi- 
fications of  the  vital  properties,  upon  which  the  generation 
the  reducing  substance  depends.  Tliis  is  conibrmable  to  all 
analogies  in  organized  matter ;  and  since  the  chemical  agents 
should,  therefore,  be  very  various,  (as  appears  to  be  implied  by 
Dr.  Prout  when  he  speaks  of  a  substance  "having  a  great  resem- 
blance to  chlorine,")  chemistry  should  not  have  wholly  failed  of 
detecting  one  or  more  of  the  number.  Nor  will  it  answer  to  as- 
BUme,  Its  is  also  done,  that  galvanism  is  a  "Deducing"  agent  in  the 
process  of  vital  decompoeition,  since  this  conjecture  is  opposed 
by  the  assumed  analogy  between  the  solvent  power  of  the  stotD- 
ach,  (or  chlorine,}  and  that  of  the  absoibenls, 

IStiU  the  analogy  in  the  Ibregolng  procasses,  bs  pelted  out  by 
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Dr.  Piout,  certainly  exists ;  nnd  the  resemblance  is  so  great,  and 
so  "strongly  confirmed,"  as  to  induce  him  to  apply  the  same 
terra,  digestion,  to  the  fuaclioa  as  performed  by  the  absorbents 
and  as  it  goes  on  in  the  stomach.  We  must,  theiefote,  look  for 
a  strong  analogy  in  the  efficioit  causes,  and  this  we  may  find, 
and  only  find,  in  the  vital  properties,  whether  acting  through 
the  medium  of  the  solids,  or  the  secretions  to  which  they  have 
been  imparted. 

The  gastric  juice  bi;ii]g  designed,  as  is  admitted  by  chemists, 
for  a  vitalizing  office,  reason  suggests  that  it  must  possess  the 
necessary  powers  of  vitality ;  and  these  we  can  easily  imagine 
to  exist  in  the  gastric  jnice  in  greater  development  than  in  Aie 
blood  itself,  since  it  is  the  product  of  an  organ  endowed  in  the 
highest  degree  with  the  i-ilal  proporlies,  and  destined  to  make  the 
first  and  iiiosl  iiiijjortJiiit  i(n])ri^ssioii  upon  dead  matter.  And 
what  proves  the  vitality  of  the  ^iistric  juice,  were  it  necossnryto 
show  the  fuct,  is  the  endowment  of  the  diyuii;  with  Ihu  projier- 
tios  of  life  ;  or,  should  the  latter  fnct  be  questioned,  we  may  say 
that  its  admission  into  the  lacteals,  nnd  ibis  ahnost  exclusively 
and  without  stmt,  appears  to  us  conclusive  of  its  vital  nature, 
since  all  dead  matter  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  obnoxious  la 
the  same  vessels,  whilst  it  is  everywhere  incompatible  with  the 
living  organization.  By  tlie  same  reasoning  we  infer  the  vitality 
of  the  blood,  as  we  do  of  both  from  their  resistance  of  chemical 
Bgencics.    (See  Vol.  I.  p.  642,  note.) 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt,  when  the  gastric  juice  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  stomach,  and  divested  of  its  vitalizing  powers, 
it  may  exert  direct  chemical  effects  upon  dead  matter,  and  even 
upon  a  dead  stomach;  just  as  we  shall  soon  see  an  artificial 
substance  operate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  gastric  juice. 
This,  however,  is  anything  but  digestion,  as  is  sufficiently  evin- 
ced by  the  general  admission  that  the  vitalizing  influence  is 
necessary  to  the  process. 

We  confess  that  we  were  a  little  staggered  in  our  views  of 
digestion  by  the  Medico-Chimrgical : 

"The  traasceadeatal  vital! Bts."  tay»  tliis  Itev^ew,  uus  loth  to  admit  tbo 
Operatim  of  diemicU  agents  it  all,  nnd  v.ou\A  eHEm  to  eocwUar  it  dCMSBttMy 
to  luppoee  thll  lay  changee,  save  tiie  Kubtic  ones  efiteted  ij  lbs  powen  of 
Hie,  tit  worked  upon  the  alinKot."  «  The  cilol  yrin^^  wfaatarsr  it  vaj 
be,  iiirriiTitlr  mnhm  nnr  nf  fhrmifiil  ind  mnrhntiirnlipnlifhrilniiiiiiiiiori. 
lul  U  Is  DO  am  degndiiiK  to  it  to  eo^dor  an  aoid  Uqmd,  udatiitiiMiiQ 
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pnum  in  ordec  to  digeat  tire  ilimeattUnnitwu  to  biTe  rawone  to  boajr 
levan  ceHOiginaM  pii!l<7^  ud  tandiDooa  lopea,"  &«.(■) 

Will  OUT  distinguished  Review  maintain  that  "  the  vital  prin- 
ciple incesaonlly  makes  use  of  chemical  agents  for  its  pur- 
poses "  ?  Is  not  tfiis  "  a  begging  of  the  question"  at  issue  J  Has 
it  been  fairly  sliown  in  a  solitary  instance  ?  The  analogical  in- 
duction, therefore,  as  it  relates  to  the  gastric  juice  necessarily 
&ils.  We  humbly  think,  Also,  thtit  the  imputed  antlogy  does 
-  not  obtun  in  other  respects ;  since  the  boay  lerei^  miucles, 
tendons,  heatt,  blood-vessels,  dtc.  are  mere  instruments  acted  up- 
on by  the  "vital  principle,"  and  have  no  part  in  the  vital  results 
except  as  they  are  the  passive  instruments  of  the  forces  of  life. 
Not  GO,  however,  with  the  imputed  agency  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Here  other  and  distinct  farces  are  supposed  to  operate,  and  to 
take  an  equal  part  with  the  forces  ^  life  in  one  of  the  animal 
fimctions.  Nor  is  this  all.  These  chemical  forces,  or  an  equi- 
valent agent,  are  supposed  to  appertain  to  one  of  the  products  of 
living-  organized  matter ;  and  through  that  product,  and  by  that 
proiluct,  lu  oircrnio  indeimiukntly  of  Ihc  vit.-d  forces,  or,  under 
their  control.  This  view,  wc  believe  it  will  bo  admitted,  is  op- 
posed by  the  principle  upon  which  the  argument  proceeds,  since 
then  is  no  analogical  fiict  to  warrant  the  induciioii ;  and  with 
equal  truth  may  we  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  to  aid  our  con- 
ception of  the  cdoperation  of  the  chemical  and  vital  egeiUs, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  32,}  whilst  all  that  is  known  of  theiiralatiaaB  to  each 
other  proclnims  their  absoluteindependence.  Tbisbotwehavs 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  express ;  end  that  there  maybe 
no  ambiguity  as  to  our  meaning,  we  would  say  that  we  speak 
of  these  forces  as  they  ere  concerned  in  the  decomposition  and 
recombination  either  of  the  elements  of  matter  or  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  compound  substance.  As  to  the  influence  of  physical 
agents  upon  the  forces  of  life,  we  have  considered  that  subject  in 
our  "Tital  Powers,"  as,  indeed,  we  have  the  former.(') 

Bnt,  again,  it  is  the  admitted  £nal  cause  of  the  gastric 
juice  to  bestow  life  upon  dead  matter,  wiiilst  it  is  incontro- 

(I)  Med.  Chic.  Rsr.  Lsnd.  vol.  iili.  p.  m'. 

(I)  We  taave  enduiouicd  iDtbav,  jn  our  "Vilal  Poircri,'' muj  bread  and 
eondlabla  dulinllioni  bctwwi  the  foicEs  Driife  and  orchcmiitrj.  Wb  Ibera  laid 
tbat  Lhc  chemical  add  other  pbjaical  farcsa  operate  upon  matter,  bad  are  not  vttd 
upHL  The  Dlhor  op«m[e  Qichiaivelj  vpon  livLiig  matter,  and  aia  il»  bdouiccd  by 
tbe  focmar,  &aA  are  acteJ  ujtm  by  roi«ign  eauBc^  Yoa  maj  BBj  that  tha  diatbiettaa 

lluid  gubilBDce  upon  Iho  liEniliai  of  two  ollion.  Hen  il  would  Hom  that  lha 
dHmicB]  (bicea  majr  b«  isfluaocad  in  Iba  nj  wbidi  wD  bm  dtmad.  But  il  i« 
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Tcrtible  that  inorganic  matter  is  insusceptible  of  any  sucli  in- 
fluence from  gastric  action.  Every  fact  proclaims  that  nature 
haa  provided  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  the  purpose,  esped' 
ally,  of  determining  o^snic  combinations  ont  of  inorganic  mib- 
slances  for  the  susienuice  of  the  higher  departmHit  of  life.  It 
is  numifest,  therefore,  thai  it  wuld  be  an  absurdity  on  the 
pari  of  nature  to  have  onlrtinral  llint  chemical  nni'iicies  should 
operate  oven  at  the  very  (Ijit^hoki  of  lifc  M  Ihe  very  foun- 
tain for  which  she  hnil  [jroviili  il  el;ibor;ite  means  to  subvert 
the  combinations  of  chemistry,  and  to  bring  them  into  new  ar- 
Ringementa  that  ahontd  ^proximate  those  changes  which  they 
were  destined  to  undergo  from  gastric  action ;  and  jar  less  prob- 
able is  it,  that  the  principle  should  be  lost  as  she  ascends  in 
organization  ;  since  erery  chenucal  result  within  iliu  stomach 
would  tend  lo  reduce  the  aliment  to  inorganic  niiilicr.  in  coun- 
teract Ihc  final  cause  of  nature,  and,  de  facto,  lu  render  the 
means  of  sustenance  more  and  more  indigestible,  and  progress- 
ively liable  lo  chemical  changes  of  an  inherent  natut«.  Never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that  the  gaatrie  juice  is  ctqMfale,  according 
to  its  constitution  in  different  animals,  of  dissolving,  though  not 
of  oiganiiing,  inorganic  substances. 

However  we  may  regard  this  subject  of  analogies,  it  is  every 
where  opposed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gastric  juice  is  a  chem- 

gglhei,  >nd  unils  hy  chLkBUlttsclion.  The  eombin.iion  of  ll«ie  onl;  dnSopea 
tho  operation  of  forces  viiiiAi  ntc  cter  reidy  lo  net  aa  loan  as  opporLuqlllBl  euiL 
Toa  chuefl  ihc  polarity,  or  r^ij  iho  ploi  uid  miiiua  of  clcclriciiy  in  diB^nnt  nib- 

iulucHi,  unitho  Torcci  idedupon,  or  in  ntiy  urtyinfluinccJ  in  Ihsir  nuluril  lendEn- 

As>io,  by  llie  liil  of  electricity,  yuii  rraolve  ehcmicol  combinilions  into  Ihcii  elt- 

■UDCt  of  uiy  psculiar  propeniu,  Ills  demenls  an  so  inpieticd  Ibil  Uwr  atlnclin 

Nor  ii  there  any  aDalosy  bctwut  iheopernlion  ofelectneily  upon  living  and  dead 
laalUr.  In  lbs  foimer  eaae,  il  apeialM  upon  Iln  propeiLiri  of  lifa, — in  the  laller,  apon 

ii  abaodanllj  muufsit  fnHiiit*  lotal  failora  to  produce  any  ofils  phinomena  nnei 

'  j^nlion  upon  dead  mattBT.  Wa  i[iMk,of  ooorae,  otwhal  may  be  properly  lienoini. 
Dated  rilal  phowmapa.  But  yon  aaj,  Il  ia  a  maiterly  agent  in  eSixting  comlunatianB 
unenpt  tha  ncTBtioii^  fn  g/nmia^  tka  idioni  of  oigiu,  fee.  Faibapi  wa  har* 
■Inair  Mid  •DOBih  b  npl7,  HpidtDj  if  it  ba  Dot  la  tba  psrpoa^  in  uwUkt  plic*. 
8n  Villi  Faira  and -^T"^ 
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ical  agent.  This  fluid  is  admiitpd  lo  bi;  fir£r:iiiizal  ;in(i  endowed 
with  vitality.  Like  all  olln^r  parts  of  tlio  organized  liody,  it  is 
the  product  of  analogous  forces  and  instruments.  But,  in  no 
olhei  part  has  it  been  shown,  in  the  least,  that  there  subsiBts  an 
agent  of  chemical  operation. 

That  the  contractiotiB  of  the  stomach  facilitate  the  process  of 
digestion,  we  cannot  doubt ;  but  the  former  arc  of  n  vital  nature, 
and  tliy  rusull,  ^is  it  ri:s]wcts  llie  nliini:iil  i-.m  hv  li.i  otli.-r,  [ior  is 
any  other  iippnrciilly  supposed,  than  ih^i  of  citlii'r  Jisintograting 
the  particles,  or  of  otherwise  exposing  Ihcm  more  freely  lo  the 
vital  agent.  This  auxiliary,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  the  knife 
or  the  organs  of  mastication,  and  has  no  real  connection  with 
the  digestive  process. 

But,  if  the  "vital  principle"  he  cftpnble  of  "rnaWng  use  of 
chemical  agaiits,"  we  sue  iio(  wliy  li  may  not  be  equal  lo  the 
whole  work  ilficlf.(')  An  aifnpiate,  piuvcr  is  c^i^rlniiily  udmittcd  by 
the  foregoing  suiiposiliiiii.  One  ui:iy  be  tvuiiprehended,  whilst 
the  otlier  is  niyateriously  otecure.  Uiiu  is  mnre  agreeable  lii  tint 
rules  of  philosophy,  and  abolishes  thai  inextricable  confusion 
which  attends  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Besides,  what  is  meant 
by  "  making  use  of  chemical  agents'!"  How  are  they  brought 
into  use,  and  how  are  thoy  always  tnaintaiDed  in  one  exact  oper- 
ation in  each  particular  process,  of  which  there  are  multitudes 
going  on  in  the  same  individual !  When  do  Ihey  begin  to  oper- 
ate, and  what  part  do  they  perform,  and  what  is  the  allotment  of 
the  properties  of  life  ?  Is  there  any  known  concert  of  action  be- 
tween thetwospocies  of  forces?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  every 
where  demonstrated  that  the  forces  of  life  are  indirect  opposition 
to  those  of  cbemistry?  (Vol.  I.  pp.  31,  32,  62,  99, 101.) 

Whatever  be  the  construction,  by  uniting  the  two  forces,  we 
convert  what  is  probably  a  most  simple  problem,  like  all  other 
processes  of  nature,  into  the  greatest  paradox  Ihnt  has  been  yet 
devised  by  the  inifi'iiuily  of  man,  ll  is  in  vain  to  say  that  some 
of  the  ori,'anic  coinjxjuiids  appear  to  such  us  result  from  chem- 
ical aflinities ;  since  chemistry  is  here  incapable  of  showing  llie 
identity  of  the  combinations,  and  since  every  thing  else  apper- 
taining to  lifo  appears  to  indicate  the  absence  of  the  chemieal 
forces.  No  one  can  affirm  that  the  Qctions  of  life  may  not  gen- 
erate coinbinations  that  may  be  analogous  to  chemical  lesnlls, 
yet  radically  diflcient,  according  io  our  former  explanation. 
Upon  the  same  ground,  it  might  be  assumed,  as  it  ia  in  part,  that 

(t)  SoHJlDl.FlDDti  HCp-HlHtl- 
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all  the  motions  of  ori^anized  mailer  depend  upon  physical  poweis, 
because  wo  witness  motion  from  gravitation,  elasticity,  attrac- 
tion, iic.  The  endowment  of  the  forces  of  life  with  capabilities 
more  oi  less  analogous  to  those  of  chemistry  would  seem  lo  be  a 
necessary  correspondence,  in  conformity  with  Unity  of  Design, 
since  the  elements  of  orgonized  mailer  are  derived  from  inor- 
ganic, whilst  deadoi^nic  moitor  is  alike  iho  subject  of  chemical 
deslriiction  ILS  of  viini  chan^'cs.  (P.  16.) 

We  now  come  to  another  argument  of  universal  application  to 
living  matter,  upon  which  we  also  especially  rely.  It  appears 
to  us  fatal  to  every  physical  hypothesis  of  life.  If  digestion  be 
admitted  to  result  in  part  from  chemical  agencies,  it  can  only  be 
upon  the  ground  that  alimentary  matter  is  divested  of  life,  and 
theielbre  llie  suliji'i;!  of  (.■lieinir:nl  Jcciirnpi.sitidn,  But  this  rule 
will  not  oppli  n  .-iiiV  r  iii-niiii'iii  piirl  oHIic  livLuir  body;  and 
since  all  parts  are  dL:nved  tiom  tiie  blood,  and  lius  duid  is  shown 
and  admitted  to  be  endowed  with  vitality,  neither  this  nor  any 
other  vital  part  can  be  liable  to  the  imputed  chemical  changes. 
In  making  this  statement,  especialty  of  the  blood,  it  should  be 
well  considered  that  the  changes  which  are  necessary  to  coosti- 
tute  many  of  (be  secreted  products  are  of  aradical  nature,  formed 
by  elcmcntar)'  dccoiii[iix^itLon  and  recombinations ;  suoh  as  chem- 
ical agents  an:  supposed  to  effect  among  the  elements  of  com- 
pound  substances.  Nor  will  this  be  denied  us,  since  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  catalytic  and  other  chemical  hypotheses  of 
life.  Admitting,  thenfore,  the  presence  of  any  amount  of  golTR- 
nism,  or  of  any  other  chemical  agent  that  can  be  possibly  sur- 
mised, within  the  living  organization,  it  would  be  utterly  inca- 
pable of  deeompouniiing  any  living  particle  either  solid  or  fluid ; 
not  eveti  the  luo^^t  w:ilery  pari,  since  this  is  equally  endowed  with 
the  resisting  properties  of  life.  (')  We  are  suslained  in  this  posi- 
tion by  every  known  phenomena  of  organized  matter ;  and  let 

(l)ln(llllu<u»l]'>si  Uial  ire  undeilnlicii  ot\b«  •aimii  fluids,  lic.il  sppuii  lo 
ba  connlned  thai  Uui  leienl  componanl  paiU,  which  appear  in  Che  handi  of  the 
chnniit  diitioct  GomlHDaUoD),  ua  equalljioin  Ihair  naluial  ■utc,  and  eiiil  ai  nmplg 
intemdxturaf.  BMweapprdiaid  that  Hit  liiririherwiH,[a1lourmg  (he  apparent  com- 
pnual  parti  lalHTBscait>lnd«flDiUeiiMenca,)andi]uit  an  iaiimate  vniun  iieiub- 
liilbAd  amaogit  the  vhglfl  at  the  mcnHnt  at  Hhot  fbimation ;  al  Jeait,  thai  gueh  is 
tnHoTdl  baaalidi  and  Soidatfail  ma;  Im  aadowtd  wiifa  Tiialitf.  Thii would  baa 
■BbMantial  objtetion  to  Hm  dttnDcal  l^paUiab,  lad  k  naioa  whj  Ibera  baa  bMn 
BO  purtodoaofanjOBsof  IboorfBimod  pzodocta.  Wodoobt  not,  bonrer,  ibal  tbo 
difficoltjiamin^rolinmd,  and  ibatOiacoBiGhianlwhMbia  Siplajed  bj  IbadMmat 
hMaAeniiaaiiatcDeawiUiialbapalaoroipirin&m.(8«ToLLFF.S19,6;s,iwb>.) 
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Ihc  experiment  be  trial  upon  every  part  with  any  reasonable  de- 
grui;  of  gah-fiiiisin,  or  of  chlorine,  or  other  agent  which  imagina- 
tion may  substitute,  and  the  imputed  decomposition  cannot  be 
efiecled.  How  much  mora  impossible,  therefore,  the  aupposed 
catalytic  effects  of  tlie  vascular  parietea  J  (See  Vol.  L  p.  5B.) 
Since,  then,  upon  this  single  principle,  wo  see  act  how  the  con- 
clusion con  be  avoided,  that  the  decomposition  of  ihe  living  soUds 
and  fluids  must  depend  on  other  forces  than  those  of  chemiatry, 
ail  philusopliy  conducts  us  to  a  like  conclusion  that  the  recom- 
binations  are  etfecled  by  the  same  agents.  And  in  this  construc- 
tion are  we  also  supported  by  the  absence  of  those  definite  pio- 
poitionaofelemcntarypriiicipli^  which  cliciiucal  agencies  always 
establish,  by  the  palpable  mututioits  in  organic  products  which 
chemistry  identifies,  and  by  the  impracticability  of  restoring  any 
o^anic  matter  when  artificially  decomponnded.  And  that  such 
appears  to  be  truly  the  &tA,  is  seen  in  the  separation  of  the  elements 
which  are  thus  combined  as  soon  as  the  vital  powers  cease  their 
operation,  and  their  universal  disposition  to  unite  into  inorganic 
compoiuids,  and  in  the  definite  proportions  of  chemistry. 

I'rom  tlic  foregoing  facts,  it  follows  upon  the  ground  of  anal- 
ogy, which  is  strong  upon  the  subjects  under  consideration,  that 
the  gastric  juice  must  be,  8s  admitted,  endowed  with  vitality; 
that  it  can  exert  no  agencies  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  other 
living  matter ;  and  since,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated  by  chemists 
that  the  process  of  decomposition  throughout  (he  body  is  simikr 
to  that  of  digestion ;  it  follows,  therefore,  from  the  foroi,'oing  prem- 
ises, that  the  gastric  juice  exerts  all  the  vliatiges  tu  which  alL- 
meatory  matter  ia  euttject,  in  virtue  of  its  vital  powers ;  whilst 
the  stomach  itself  contributes  to  maintain  the  incipient  oi;gaiiiza>- 
tion,  and  probably  by  its  titfluence  upon  the  gastric  juice  alter 
its  secretion,  to  promote  the  process  of  viTificotion.  And  from 
all  that  has  been  now  said,  it  must  bo  concluded  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  a  substance  sui  g(Mii]ris  ;  and  since,  .tlso,  its  formation  re- 
quires the  agency  of  living  bltiod-vessels,  and  being  a  vital  fluid 
derived  from  another  endowed  witli  vitality,  it  should  be  admit- 
ted to  be  insusceptible  of  chemical  manniacttue.  But  such  is 
not  the  conclusion,  even  of  eminent  physiologists  who  shoold 
look  with  jealousy  upon  any  invauma  upon  the  lews  of  nature, 
especially  such  as  it  ia  their  peculiar  piorince  to  illustrate.  We 
are  presented  by  these  philosophers  with  artificial  compounds, 
of  an  incoDgiuoui!  nature,  and  are  told  that  each  isct^Mbleof 
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the  snme  precise  results  as  the  gastric  lUico,  whilst  the  oreaniz- 
ing  effect  of  that  fluid  is  fully  ndmillcd.  Spall  tin  aim,  who  ro- 
ceived  so  severely  the  rebuke  of  Hunter,  was  philosophical  com- 
pared with  the  recent  grotesque  mnovntions.  To  the  chemists, 
howavor,  we  shonld  look,  at  teost,  for  tinaiiimity  as  to  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  reducing-  agent,  since  every  variety  of  food  ia 
resolved  into  a  uniform  homogeneous  substance.  But  here,  too, 
there  is  an  equal  conflict  with  fundamental  laws.  Free  muriatic 
acid  having  been  found,  or  supposed  to  exist  in  the  stomach,  it 
has  been  concluded  thai  tliis  must  be  the  great  agent  in  diges- 
tion ;  whilst  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  affirm  that  "  fine  muriatic 
acid  more  or  less  retards  the  process  of  reduction."(')  Dr.  R. 
D.  Thompson,  however,  by  digesting  muscular  fibre  in  dilute 
muriatic  neid,  produced  aiubslaiice  "exactly  resemblingchyme." 
(')  This  matter  had  been  presented  in  rather  a  different  shape 
by  Eberlo,  (')  who  found  that  the  mucous  membranes  digested  in 
muriatic  or  acetic  acids,  (*)  formed  a  substance  that  would  digest 
other  alimentary  matter.  Schwann,  Uuller,  (*]  and  others,  have . 
prosecuted  the  inqnic;,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that 
they  have  generated  the  tme  gastric  jnice ;  (he  galvanism  of  oth- 
ers to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  (')   More  recently  Todd, 

(1)  Dr.  Piout  Op.  cit         (S]  SiithH«pettiira«Brit.  AmocIuImi,  fcc 

(1)  PhT>io1.clc[V(>rd>i»n(,18U. 

(4)  Ed^  Baynord  itttti  that  "ha  nnHmlHn  ■  nun  wlio  difd  wilhacheua  fai  hU 
bflUj,  bj  drinluiig  nov  milk  upon  nur  beer,  wbtcb,  fngbtcncd  peopla  from  IbouH 
ormak.ibitlUfbnookilballhs  w'aa  altea." 

(j)  HOIIh^  Arehir.  1816,  p.  66- 

{8}  Tha  phniibu  an  tqiuUj'  canfidoit,  ind  ndmiTB,  euijing  Ibeir  motu  Gu 
bejsnd  lilt  fToten  cf  digutum.  Dr.  Philip,  it  i>  mil  known,  in  tin  tctj  nudrt  of 
hii  «m|iin  i^th*  "  vKil  ]*w,"  maiBlun  tlia  dapmdnica  of  digaition  Hid  wcttlioiH 
upon  Eilrudnn ;  and  tlM  pudicd  Edmidi  dttcuU,  u  ws  ban  alnadf  fMn, 
upon  Iba  "aitiGoial  Toniiatioa  of  dijne,  nvtk,  and  lha  prindpal  eondiliani  oT  Iba 
■eciFliuni,"  br  Ihfl  nuua  ngnt,  and  Ibal  aloaa.  (Vol  I.  p.  SI.)  But  tbein  an 
only  iidpienl  ilcpa  lawaidi  a  anbililiilioD  Dt[Ji)wical  aganclM  let  Ciaaliiw  Pawar. 
It  hud  been  alrcadj  ibown  iaih*  irolk  ahopi  oT  Friotlcj,  InganbonM,  Neadhan, 
O.  F.  Mailer,  Tiodcmuin,  WriabaiE,  Tiairiianai,  Mood,  and.  Bran  nceallr,  hj  B. 
da  ViiKCnl,  Frsj.  Mnklin,  Nitzdi,  Cnn,  lad  otli«i%lbil«iimala  caddbelonMd 
out  of  inugaoie  mattarh;  macentiaD  in  water,  or  plTamim  and  otbet  aoaloeona 
tiHiuiiaiiii  I  IbcHgh  it  bs  tliat  ammala  nqnln  fat  Ibdt  nutamnea  ofgainD  maUar. 
Wa  ma;  alio  add,  that  dxM  aniiBal*  oopilata  and  laf  (gp  g  taS  that  SfaUamanl 
faaad,  that  whan  HdmalinniaioBainnbRilt^  and  Ibi  air  ticl>dad,DB  aoimalcnh 
wanpndocad;  andWibbeix atoppcd lha preeaaaefgananlioahj coining Ihatai- 
ftoB  wilfa  olira  oil.  and  thM  pmaotiiig  Ihg  aifnncfots  bomlheaii.  Ttthoba- 
liaiaatfeedaadtnatlarainngaaUadtlntoacomiilailiriniappaialBa.  SchdnahlM 
lU  Nil  globdl  ofblaod,  ta  tf  nnlk,  ot  aanbtil  mUlai,  li  eoanMi,  bj  aolniioo, 


and  Schweilzer  hiu-e  I'kiboraicd  ilit  s^.strii:  juice  nftpr  ihc  man- 
ner of  Schwann,  and  have  ndded  some  cxperimcnial  dclails,  which 
go  trith  the  lest  in  showing  [he  chimerical  nature  of  the  enler- 
I»iBe.C}  But  hosit  eTeioccurred.toaay  of  these  gentlanen,  to 
asceitaan  wbelhei  they  could  obtain  from  their  chjmi^  even  by 
the  aid  of  nnture's  bile,  e  product  lesembling  the  intestinal  fcecea, 
or  have  thoy  demonslratol  any  analogy  between  the  natural  and 
the  artificial  chyme,  unless  through  liu'  ('ii^iie  ri'sulls  oi'firr;  unti 
acids  7  Again,  the  digestive  "mixluri:  reiuins  its  solvent  pro))- 
erties  for  months,"  [']  whilst  the  gastnc  juice  loses  its  solvi^nt 
power  soon  after  its  abstraction  from  the  stomach.  And  here  we 
may  ask,  whether  it  loses,  also,  its  chlorine,  or  its  muriatic  acid? 
And  what  may  seem  equally  to  establish  a  total  opposition  be- 
tween the  digestive  mixltire  and  (ho  gastric  juice,  is  tlie  nosmall 
circuiiislance  that  the  chemist  may  torture  and  extinguish  "the 
diifostivc  principle  "  of  Ihe  former  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  then 
transmute  it  back  in  nil  iLi  viijnur.  Thus,  nccnrding  to  Schwann, 
as  sanctioned  by  Miiller,  tlio  "digestivu  principle,"  when  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali,  may  he  pri^cipi tilled  from  ils  neutral  so- 
lution by  acetate  of  load,  and  con  be  obtained  again  in  an  active 
stale  &om  the  precipitate  by  means  of  hydro-aulphuric  acid," 
(')  This  precipitate,  wo  are  toid,  when  thus  restored,  and  thiu 
compounded  of  principles  radically  different  from  the  original 
Duxture,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  gastric  juice,  and  that  the 
results  of  such  artificial  preparations  must  be  taken  as  tlio  test  of 
the  fhpmlogjf  of  natural  digestion ;  that^  abandoning  nature, 

mtoaunThundnduuiailiiuflillsrEbudiiutkiiiu  Ilia  bat  efiu.  Ste  Arrtn- 
rm  oD  Spantanetiut  CtneroSn. 

But,  we  han  wnndflnd  fiom  oat  mbjaet  oTpttutm.  It  ii  noi  irmBikiblc  ihai 
Ihe  ■peuulalioni  wluch  wa  han  noticed  (bnuU  btw  led  to  the  crcalii^n  of  nniinils 
iWiUBfuiI-  TlionuIcri>!»iireHkcii,iBiiiiil»tioBofllw  Almigbi)-,  nut  ofllif  c.ilh. 
und  lijr  udsfllir  patent  Siiid, out pUlwphen  tnniinulo  tiloi  into  flesh  aid  blood; 

TCT»1  ggenl."{t)  The  misinUiptctcd  Botbebroka  nnmA^,  thai  "  Iha  men  who  at- 
tempt to  do  Ihij  IcsTc  lo  God  nolMng  marallian  Ihcy  sisume  to  thcnncl>a,  eiccpi. 
inga  ^ealir  dagrea  orpawei."(c)  But  onr  abject  waa  to  ahoir  the  harmony  aoiongit 
chamleal  pUUxophen  u  la  Iho  nature  of  lbs  igcnl  wMch  eonducta  the  aoaloioua 
pnceuaaoTllh.  Th*  Hianl  kinds  aiiignni  ae  ai  ncirl;  allied  to  each  otiwt,  u 
Iba  "aemnu  ipOnnce"  totlie  galiinic  fluid. 
(I)  Briliah  Anrnb  oTHwI.        16,  SI. 

(S)  MalMlEluBaDl>orFli;aiaLToL  i.  p.  615.  (3)  ll)id.p.64S> 

M  Bn  nr.  0™»'i  aemiat  of  Ika  ftoan,  aaJ  a  npmnmHn  at ih.  arini^  ii  Anadna 
J._-  iifri'Trr-  — '  —  [  — ,  "j.-tn 

[»)  AHi.4iiBil~.tltl.18U.  (I)  Woita,nkt.p.«. 
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we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  for  nny  satisfac- 
tory account  of  her  vital  processes.  Not  do  we  at  all  exaggerate; 
for  it  is  distinctly  avowed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  digestion  till 
the  inveation  of  (tie  tutifiaial  mixtures ;  that  Schwann,  for  in- 
stance, "having  discovered  that  the  infiuion  of  (dry)  mucous 
membrane  with  dilute  acid,  even  after  it  is  filtered,  still  retains 
its  digestive  power;  the  digestive  principle,  therefore,  is  clearly 
la  solution,  and-the  theory  of  digestion  by  contact  falln  to  the 
gTound."(')  Here,  a  most  important  physiolc^ical  induction  is 
'wholly  founded  upon  a  process  which  has  not  the  most  remote 
connection  with  organized  matter;  and  as  to  the  chemical  pacai- 
dox  which  involves  the  agencies  of  mntiatic  acid,  alkalies,  ace- 
tate of  lead,  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
certainly  a  biirlfiscinu  upon  the  science  of  chemistry.  As  to  the 
imputed  "di<ri.'stiv(;])riricipli:.''  it  may  prove  destructive  to  agoose, 
though  we  liiivi'  sici  iit  doubi  whether  it  will  digest  a  raw  onion. 
The  process  which  we  iiave  stated  might  bo  indefinitely  carried 
on  by  other  alkalies  and  other  reagents,  and  still  the  "  digestive 
priocipls  "  would  come  up  <xi  the  development  of  on  acid ;  and 
should  the  "  mixture"  oa  it  is  well  denominated,  be  occasionally 
siibjcc:tf'(l  to  the  .ictioii  of  fire,  we  shall  still  find  the  mysterious 
"]>iiLiii|ilr'  uiLixiid^^iiislied.  We  would  prefer  the  old  doctrines 
oriiiiri'm^i,  or  iJiKiofariion,  nr  even  that  of  fire  as  maintained  by 
Herachlus  iuiil  Hippocrates. 

Dyspeptics  have  only  to  swallow  chlorine,  muriatic  acid,(')  or 
the  "digestive  mixture,"  {which  has  been  most  appropriately 
named  by  Schwann,  and  Muller,  pepsin,)  and  "  throw  physic  to 
the  dogs."  Galvanism  is  "a  rushlight  to  it;"  and  though  the 
stomach  be  no  longer  a  galvanic  trough,  it  is  still  amongthe  wares 
of  the  laboratory.  [')  Galvanism,  indeed,  after  its  signal  triumph, 
is  already  in  the  wane. 

"But  let  it  go:— it  will  one  itj  be  Ibimd 
Wiih  other  leliu  of  'a  fbrnier  world.' " 
It  should  be  borne  in  recollection  that  every  animal,  hcnvever 

(I)  MDLIei'g  Phjriolos;,  p.  MS. 

(8)  U>bouIil  bo  rocolltclinJ,  honevci,  iliat  occoriiins  lo  Di,  Piout,  K  ii  tin  peru- 
principlc." 

(3)  Not  neceiiaiily  ao,  however.  MugenJie,  for  iniliner,  "  prored  bj  m  mulli- 
tude  oreippriracnli,  Iho  slimmdi  i«  of  no  uio  iniorailint  aince  wbtn  i|  wu 
cut  awaj,  nnd  B  pi»'s  blodJor  lubgiitulrd,  them  wu  no  diOiHtaea  in  llw  effect*  I" 
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small,  is  said  to  possess  a  siomacli.  So  fnras  [he  microscope  may 
be  trusipii,  we  learn  from  Ehrenbcrg  that  tlie  smallest  mtmad, 
which  is  only  ~  of  a  line  in  diameter,  has  this  opparatus. 
Shall  wo  believe,  therefore,  that  such  an  organ  is  so  universnlly 
pTorided,  aod  so  variously  constructed,  for  ilic  mere  purpose  of 
generating  an  acid,  or  any  other  chemical  w^nt  1  (')  And  here 
our  conceptions  nia  aided  by  analogic!,  since  the  same  uoivei- 
snlity,  and  the  some  variciies,  arc  found  to  prevail  in  reaped  to 
an  urittBTy  apparatus,  whoncvor  urine  is  secreted.  So  of  the 
testes,  mamnuE,  ifcc  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.3T,  591,  noles,  58S  — 593, 
676,  &c.) 

Besides  the  philosophers  of  whom  we  have  spiikcn,  then;  aro 
many  others,  as  Tiedoraaim,  GmeUn,  Bostock,  C.irs»'i;ll,  MiLiit'iL- 
die,  Montegre,  and,  indeed,  chemists  and  physiologists  generally, 
who  considei  acidit7  an  essential  pitnclple  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  (hat  digestion  d^iends  upon  the  chemical  acUoa  of  the  acid ; 
or,  according  to  Professor  Dunglison,  "  the  theory  of  chemical  so- 
lution may  now  be  regarded  as  complelely  established."  (')  BiU 
lirei  it  bcijii  shown  that  the  same  acid  is  not  generated  after  the 
div-i.>:ioii  of  the  iiervi  v,-igi,  when  digestion  censes?  We  arc 
lold  that  the  secreted  liuid  is  apjiarently  unchanged.  It  appears, 
also,  that  distinguished  physiologists,  who  have  devoted  Ihcit 
attentioa  to  the  science  of  life,  Htmlcr,  Hallcr,  Willis,  Spallan- 
zani,  Fordyce,  Dumas,  Scliultz,  itc.  regard  the  re])uled  acid  as 
the  chemical  result  of  veaelable  decomposition.  (')  Spallanzani, 
whose  experiments  were  alinosi  endli^ss,  Sco]ioli,  Chevrcuil,  and 
others,  rarely  succeeded  in  tinding  it  at  all,  and  in  some  animals 
never.  Spallanzani,  indeed,  alfiriiis  that  the  gosirie  juice  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  natural  state.   Arc  these  observa- 

thsJlomoch  tiu  na  oppiralui  Tor  the  soncimion  of  in'^sdi!,  Purklnjc  and"  Pappcn- 

seiviiitofdietnitlry.  Th>  ciptriimnlB  upon  nliich  Ilic  conclusion  ii  rounded,  ireni 
coniliiclrd  nil  du;  coniisl^'iicy  in  lliml.1i>h-  4.nd  ollii-r  ulen^ib,  <r1icn  il  Hu 

liuiuililj  of  MmolhinK  like  muAunc  icid.  (Vol.  I.  ^076.)  The  aoology  i^ll^cn  c.r- 

tlw  gilnnl*  bUl«T  mil  conduclon. 
(S)  Phjuiology,  toI.  i.  p.  KM. 

(3)  Thui,  the  ■ceutmUForiyce.froin  his  eipcrimcnis,  lid  lo  conclude  Ihil 
tbo  fonutioD  af  add  bi  Iho  jtooach  daring  digestion,  is  olKmfM  produced  bj  iho  di- 
pstioD  BBt  ^obg  on  paiftcttj,  Ibe  hod  nniuiig  iolo  feimoitaQoD.''  (a) 
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^ions  lo  be  set  aside  to  nccommodate  nn  hypothesis  of  hfe  which 
identifies  dead,  nay,  inorgjinic,  with  living  matter?  Pinel,  and 
a  friend  of  his,  had  no  acid  in  tlteir  stomachs,  according  to 
Thenard  and  Chevreuil.  Grosse,  says  Dunglison,  fimnd  the 
juice  to  vary  according  to  llie  nature  of  the  onimal  and  the 
food ;  and  "  Dumos  proved  by  experiments  on  dogs,  that  it  wtis 
acid  or  alkaline  according-  as  the  animal  hnd  fed  on  vegelabie 
or  animal  diat"  (')  In  Haller's  day,  and  at  on  antecedent  lime, 
the  gtialric  juice  had  no  acid  principle.  "  Although  there  may 
be  some  rare  signs  of  an  Bcid,"Eiiya  (his  illustrious  observer,  "it 
does  not,  therefore,  become  us  to  suppose  that  food  is  artimalized 
by  a  ehemietd  prtxesa;  much  less  to  compare  this  process  with 
the  actiott  of  on  acid."  And,  anticipating  the  modem  experi- 
ment with  the  "digestive  mixlure,"  he  declares  of  analogous 
proceedings  at  his  own  era :  "frustra  cliam  quisqimm,  imifatus 
liiinores  acres  chemicos,  Ui[Uiirem  ciirrodt'iiltm  invt'iieril,  ipii 
carnem  in  pultem  resolvnt."  (')  And  we  believe  tlint  Hunter's 
prophecy  holds  good  to  lliis  day ;  that 

"If  over  anyimtlcr  in  formed  in  any  of  Ihc  juicce  eccrcted  in  any  part  of  a 
vegetable  or  animal  tiody  similar  to  nhat  aiiecs  from  fcnncatation,  we  may  de- 
pend on  it,  it  aroee  from  that  proccra ;  but  wo  may  alio  depend  on  it,  that  thero 
ia  a  defect  of  the  living  principle  in  these  caaes."  C) 

These  are  not  the  trtere  specnlationB  of  genius,  but  the  con- 
clusions of  genius  after  a  long,  and  wide,  and  experimental  sur- 
vey of  nature. 

Acids,  according  fo  Helm,  (who  hod  the  best  opportunities) 
lose  their  acidity  soon  after  Ihcy  get  into  the  stomach ;  and  it  is 
only  by  supposing,  at  least,  that  iheir  ordinary  elTecIs  are  coun- 
teracted, that  we  can  at  all  explain  the  compatibility  of  nitric 
acid  and  calomel  in  the  human  stomach.  (*) 

Thus  might  we  go  on  with  an  almost  endless  exposition  of 
the  contradictions  of  chemistry,  as  to  the  nature  or  the  presence 
of  any  acid  in  the  stomach  ;  and  weahonld  find  them  to  abound 
among  the  chemical  theorists  of  liia.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne 
maintain  that  the  gastric  acid,  in  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  is 

(I)  Fliymolagy,  lol.  i.  p-SOl.  See,  ilio,  Dninii,  in  Elcniin.  nijiiol.  I.L  p.B]a 
— aea  {1}  EI<nHn.FhTnal.L>i.LI»,i.ll.§a. 

(3)  Lsdorw  on  Ibe  Frindpln  of  Surgery,  p.  IT. 

(4)  Wa  havB  Hen  th«s  two  a^onti,  thiDiifh  ignoruueof  IbdrBcllon  upon  ndi 
odw,  eiMblUd  alumitdy  In  iuga  doui,  vtlMn  two  or  IhtM  tisnn  of  eacb  othar, 
irilboU  uij  «jip«repl  debimaiit  Id  ona  initanes  Dm  intern]  «u  only  ihirty  mia> 
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laetie  acid.(')  Tiedemann  and  (Innliii  limnil  thai  llic  iinslrii: 
juice  ofhotsesand  dogs  is  ncM  milv  ailiT  luml  is  iiilroiiucpii  inio  - 
the  alooiBchi  and  thia  is  conllrmcd  hy  Lcurct  luid  l.assaignc. 
The  former,  however,  find  it  to  be  sometimes  «nurtaCtc,aiid,  again, 
acetic  acid,  whilst  the  latter  discover  nothing  but  lactic  acid. 
Dr.  Beaumont  comes  forward  with  a  perforated  stomach ;  but 
any  conclusions  from  his  c:cperimctits,  (whose  accuracy  we  do 
not  distrust)  as  to  the  agency  of  an  acid  in  digcsliori,  an:  contra- 
dicted by  a  parallel  case,  where  Helm  (')  avers  thai  ho  could 
find  no  oeid  iu  his  ])alient,  who  had  also  a  tisluloiis  opening  in 
Iheslotnach.  Trcviranus,  teasoninj;ns  a  chemist,  snpposed  lliore 
must  be  fluoric  acid  in  llic  gusirii;  juice  orii>wl.s:(')  but  all  the 
tact  of  Ticdemami  ami  Gmoliu  f«iled  tn  detect  it.  Wens  it, 
however,  the  agent  of  siliceous  solution,  it  should  exist  in  a  large 
quantity,  as  should  muriatic,  or  any  other  acid  tliat  may  be  ima- 
gined to  reduce  the  great  quantities  of  our  ingesta.  There  Ib 
no  comparison  between  a  quarter  of  mutton  which  is  Bometiniet 
devoured  even  by  man,  and  the  inch  square  which  is  employed 
in  experiments  with  a  strong  solution,  allowing  the  greatest 
imaginable  production  of  the  gastric  jnice.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, more  and  more  apparent,  that  adds,  in  a  chemical  sense  at 
least,  have  no  agency  in  digestion.  We  leam,  too,  from  the 
ezperimeiUs  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  a  dilute  mixture  of  muri- 
atic or  acetic  acids  produced  wholly  different  results  in  their 
action  upon  roast  and  boiled  beef  from  those  ofnatural  digestion, 
and  that  it  requires  gastric  juice,  just  from  the  slomiich,  {')  to 
produce  a  substance  that  shall  have  even  the  visible  apjiear- 
anee  of  chyme.  (')  Dr.  B.  found  it  necessary  to  moke  additions 
■of  the /re»A  juice  to  canyon  his  process  out  of  the  body;  whilst 
the  necessity  of  the  recent  juice  is  proof  alone,  that  in  his  expe- 
riments the  reducing  process  was  not  of  a  chemical  nature.  — 
(Tol,  I.  p.  591.) 

Again,  if  acids  have  an  existence  in  llic  quantities  that  are 
known  to  be  indispensable  to  their  imputed  olUcc  in  digestion, 
there  should  always  be  an  abtmdant  extrication  of  carbonic  acid 
gsa,  when  alkaline  carbonates  are  freely  admitted  to  the  stomach ; 
and  the  process  of  digestion  should  be  snqiended  by  their  repeated 

(1)  RediwcIniPlijiiiiL  nirUDigHtiaD,  I83& 

(SJ  Zmi  Knk€DE«diiclitiii,  IBCB,  S.  (I)  BiD1agi^  1 4.  p.  36S. 

(4)  SseEip.  ■Bcondwieii  ud Exp.  IS,  IS,  48,  lUcd  MtlM; 

())  Exp.  SS,  10%  106,  lIS.tlibdMnMi  tnd  Eip.  46,  TonHb  Biria.  M Uller,  ■!», 
nUsrij  deiiia  that  acidiijMrK,  eurl  ui;  nlnoi  effie^  PkfM,  p.  Ml. 
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AdinliiistTation ;  both  of  which  i iidiici ions,  however,  are  contiaiy 
to  fitct,  whilst  the  artificial  gn^tric  juice  "  when  neiitrolized 
^th  catbonale  of  potass  becomes  inert."  (')  If  Ihe  ingesla,  on 
the  other  hand,  mn  into  fermentation,  acida  ate  then  generated ; 
and  it  is  here  0UI7  that  chemistry  conliibutes  to  the  process, 
which  it  does  by  destroying  the  acid  which  chemistry  assunKS 
as  the  agent  in  the  process.  Agnin  in  these  cases,  where  acid 
exists,  and  alkalies  fail,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  in- 
discriminately, by  stimulating  the  stomach,  restore  the  true  gas- 
tric juice,  and  improve  digestion ;  and  that  (heir  operation  is 
truly  ^yaiolo^ccd  appeais  also  from  the  attendant  vital  phe- 
nomena. So  tme  is  aU  this  that  we  see  lately  promulgated  by 
Dr.  Thomson  an  "  add  indigestion,"  and  an  "  alkalitie  indiges- 
tion." How  is  that  the  nitrala  ofailver,  in  dosts  of  tlie  fourih 
or  an  eighth  of  «  grain,  produces  its  lemarkalilp  i  tfrn.-q  upon 
the  system?  Why  SO  hHzaidotu  in  doses  of  two  ^^'i-uuis,  if  irm. 
riotic  acid  be  present  ena  in  a  small  proportion,  and  wlien  less 
than  a  dozen  grainsof  the  nmriata  of  soda  will  render  it  inert  I 
It  is  obvious  that  the  hypo&esis  ^nay  be  tested  by  other  direct 
experiments  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  chemistry  itself  may 
be  broiiglii  to  it.s  subversion. 

Cut,  what  ajipeiirM  10  place  this  subject  in  its  proper  rank  in 
science  is  the  declaration  of  Miillcr,  lliat  of  all  tiie  acids  he  had 
employed,  the  oxalic,  tnixcd  with  mucus,  came  nearest  (o  the 
gastric  juice.  (')  Or,  we  might  add  other  interpretations  of  diges- 
tion by  eradite  chemists  to  the  same  effect    Thus,  Dr.  Davy : 

"  It  IB  iiDpouible  to  witaeBfl  Iha  change  whi<J]  takes  place  in  muBcular  fibre, 
in  cniiser]ucnco  o{  fnirrfactkm  giving  rise  10  a  fluid  very  like  chyme  in  appear- 
Mv.  wiElimil  iskini:,  mav  ii  Tint  \u-  dairemed  in  digestion  liieM.  according  io 
(iic  l  arli^sl  ||iit)tkll  :.1  iLfilinii-  [>ri  tin-  Mibjccl !"  But  Ihc  reader  ivil)  take  no- 
liiv,  mir  ilL-tiugULTiliLj  riulliiir  states,  farther  on,  that  'tatnly  dilTerent 
senii-fli^idfl  might  lie  ineiUinncd,  to  which,  as  far  the  eye  can  judge,  tliis  pu- 
trid matLet  bears  aa  oloae  a  rcsemlilance  as  to  chyme."  (') 

It  is  stated  by  the  learned  editor  of  Mr.  Hunter's ,  Lectures, 
that  "some  esperiraents  have  lately  been  performed  in  America 
which  show  that  undressed  animal  food  uudei^es  a  species  of 
imperfect  digestion  vkm  enclosed  tn/resA  mrnnds."  Are 
not  these  TOluntary  slalements  conclusive  that  the  whole  chemi- 
cal hypothec  u  a  mere  speculation  ? 

Taking  an  average  of  the  foregoing  observatioDs,  it  appears  to 


(I)  Mll]la'*PtijniUifri»LLp.E4S.  (S)  PhjnioL  tbI  i.  p.  MS. 

(S)  EdiD.  U«d.ud8iir^  Jom.ral.  iinf.pp.»«,m        (4)  P.M. 
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be  probable  that  il  is  willi  ihu  <r!usiri,;  Jui^.-  with  (ho  saliva  ; 
whioll  was  found  by  .Mr.  Laycock,  from  .'iI'j?  obsi'rViitLoiis,  to  be 
"  generally  alkaline  in  the  morning  and  ncid  in  llie  evening,"  (') 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Tnylor,  thot  "  the  Bocretkui "  which 
produces  pet£>mions  of  the  stomach  alter  death  cannot  be  the 
heolthy  gastric  juice aince  it  would  otherwise  be  "  much  more 
common  in  heollhy  persans,"  or,  "  would  not  be  met  with  in  dis- 
eased subjccLs.''  (^)  Tliih  i-il(iiilitli's-<  Inii'.  in  soino  of  the  "rare" 
instances  which  occur;  w)i(  ii  wf,  have  no  hcsitalion  in  bBlicv- 
mg  tliat  the  conlcnls  of  llw  sloiriiii;Ii  are  of  nn  acrid  nature,  and 
exert  a  chemical  acfion  upon  the  orgiiu.  But  the  unquestiona- 
ble experiments  of  Dr.  Cnrswell,  and  olhets,  show  that  perfora- 
tions are  produced  in  otiier  inswnccs  by  the  healthy  gastric  Juice, 
which  clearly  maintains  its  vitality  In  miiiiu  instances  for  a  short 
time  after  death.  ' 

These  con  si  derations  lend  us  in  stale  an  objection  lo  the  chem- 
ical theory  of  digestion  which  appears  to  ns  conclusive.  Taking 
for  the  basis  of  our  induction  the  experiments  upon  which  the 
chomicdl  theorr  is  founded,  it  should  necessarily  follow  that  the 
stomach  would  always  tmdeigD  solatim  after  death,  especially . 

(1)  Lon.  Med.Oaz.  OcL  T,  1837. 

Woauy  nlio  U7,  that  EdiiilB  pronoDiicM  the  sslirn  ofBdulli  la  be  mcid,  apca. 
Blljf  when  retiLnoii  in  Ihc  tnoolh,  bnl  Ihit  il  is  nlwnys  nllnLint  in  elnliircn,  wholhor 
held  in  thcmouUi  or  nal;(a)  mil  Ihol  MiUdherlii:h  rDtinil  il  ilkalinc  during  m  imH], 
but  uid  al  nil  oUiiir  limn.  |t)   Van  Scltcn  found  Oia  saliva  arid  bcfDie  bmkroM  17 

IS.  Bnl,  fiom  uwlbtr  suilu  i/eipciiniEnts,  he  conFluded  ihal  when  il  iiU  add  be- 
fore bnakfaal,  it  became  alkaline  during  Ibe  meal,  but  a^er  breakfast  m  aTar,  it 
becsnu  acid.ie)  To  Ihis  »e  maj-  add  Ibe  disigieeincnl  belireen  Twdemann  and 
Gmelin,  Trevinnin,  Vic,  Kiichn,  Ka>Insr,  Van  ir-Mte.  and  olhers,  aa  lo  Ibe  eiisl- 
enca  of  niJjjIio-ciDaofin  in  the  siliva.  Juat  sn  ia  iL  wiih  all  oilier  aecrcliona  ;  all 
tliowtng  Ibat  Ibe  iciil  ol  neulial  slalL'of  Ibe  ga^liic  juice  is  aciidL-nlid.    The  coiaoi- 

luro.  But  ebeiniiliy  ia  eilhcr  sverjnlii^ri:  diieonlnnl,  or  nppnsed  Inila  own  condo- 
dona.  For  thna,  again ;  Magendic  Tnds  the  pancreatic  juree  of  dogs  alk>Qn«,(d) 
ariobt  Sdnilll  sajg  iti  umL  (i)  The  lallei  faiind  Ibe  sccnlion  in  Uio  cccom  oTnb- 
biti  alkaline  hefoni  a  ipsal,  and  acid  duiing  digealioii.  Tiedemann  and  OtHliB 
fbuod  It  alwaji  uld  in  dogs,  bnl  in  Ibe  borae,  olwajra  Blkaline.  ScbnlL^  aopponng 
Iba  ea»u]  BKrelion  lo  ba  alnyi  icid,  auunHi  that  tbg  MmBk  ^gttU  ArtifMt 
iag,  Old  Ilk  ncenm  Aavig  tit  nlf  hL  MviUet  objacta  to  tliii  npoong  prerimn,  tni 
callitii"hypottaeKi.<'r/)  Ws  ban  lUtsd  lk«  anmiiitaBaa  pactlj  with  &  nMT 
ta  tba  inbjeol  oT  galtanic  pduiljt  tartbar  on. 
{»)  QafM  Hnpitil  Bsporti,  Aug.  IS38. 

M  BaB^lfafa^lSK  °M  njiiil.L>,p.3g).  '(sjUlall.      (/)  F^rioL nk L r- MS. 
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ill  subjects  who  die  with  tlie  capability  of  digesting  food ;  such 
as  tlie  viclims  of  war,  of  the  givlkiws,  &c.  But  it  is  well  known, 
as  slated  by  Mr,  Taylor,  tJiat  "  pcribrntions  of  the  stomach,  iiom 
soUuion,  are  very  roro  in  the  human  subject" 

Prof.  Dunglison,  113  we  have  stated,  Tegoids  the  "chemical 
tJieoiy  of  solution  as  completely  established yet  out  able  pio- 
I'c^Kor,  coming  to  the  facts,  admits  that, 

"  Tiip  ilis.-ovf^y  pf  Iho  acclic  and  muriatic  acids,  in  Uie  ^ecrption,  aids  us  a 
1  iltl.^  ill  Hilving  the  myhtLTj-,  but  not  much  ;"  wliikt  Iho  "  divfrsily  of  the  re. 
milts  iihtaincil  by  cliemioal  analjsiB,  Stc.  tiave  led  aomo  |)lij-Biologiatfl  to  doubt 
thi?  I'lisiincc  ofaDf  such  gastric  jaice  or  aotveut  aa  that  described  by  Spallan- 
zniii ;"  and,  ia  regard  to  tbs  inti-ptitnBcait  and  eaagnlaling|iowerof  thegac- 
iiicjuice.  they  Breuituinbliiigblocks  to  the  chanuei]  phynologjit"  (*) — (See 
our  Vul.  1.  pp.  30 — 3%  3S,  41,  4ft  66. 58,  SS,  04— sr.  75,  S5,  lot,  487,  63S, 
G7,j— inr.) 

Dr.  Rnslnrk.  too.  wJio  advocatra.  In  e>;trnRO.  the  cheminnl  the- 
ory of  dijresiion.  and  01  me.  seivs. 

"Itis  not  a  Hlllr-  rniiarkai.lrs  lhal  wli.-iitljr  -!/i-lrir  juice  tins  Ii^^t,  rsaraincd 


it,  UiOiiiori'  iiuiii.';.  ii-  li.m-  I.- ■  ii  llir  /i',t--i:i|.i~  t.,  h.iin-  Iji  ].</(i. lii  .,iiit 
f 

Our  a  I  o 

Ong  power  ol  the  gastric  mice  "  are  extraordinary  and  inexplica- 
ble f  and  concludes  that  the  chenuaU  ate  mistaken,  and  that 
CoagnlBtion  is  "au  effect  entireUf  aid  generis,  which  we  are  not 
able,  at  pteaeni,  to  refei  to  any  general  prindple."(')  As  to  the 
anti-pntiesceat  property,  1^  aayB  diat, 

■We  can  cmlj  a^conMi^aKiiitliuitiia  ehenucftlapanUaawUwMtan 
offdiicbiUdlheiiucei^ttepatvwliicliitiapcadBce^we  anditdiSealt 
to  e^lain ;  *t  the  mae  lime,  tint  m  have  \bi3  little  in  the  wajr  of  analogy 
wMeb  can  Mdtt  us  In  refeiring  it  to  any  more  geaeral  princijile,  or  toangnfilie 
ettabtiilad  lam  of  Gbemical  affiniQr."— (Our  ToL  I  pp.  S\  ril4.) 

Berzelius,  sIbo,  not  less  an  odTOcaie  of  the  chemical  hypotlte- 
sis  of  life,  (See  Tol.  I.  p.  36,)  after  exhausting  the  foregoing  in- 
quiry, was  forced  to  the  admission,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 

II)  PbynoLpp.H»,5ll,507. 

(9)  Qnomti  of  PfajrioloET,  ToL  ii.  &  tO,  i.  3  ud  1,  pp.  3S1, 403, 409. 
(J)  Dt.Biwtotk,Op.(aL  iiA  u.  c.  10,  i.  3 ;  ud  tgl.  L  e.  S,  i.  E. 
UonUgie,  (Cy.  til.)  diDiu  IhU  pMric  cotpihilion  d*p*iidi  on  Iht  Ktuo  u 
aod;  vhid)  ii  alio  cooduriKljr  iboira  b;  Or.Toung.— SMFNdjre*  on  Kgo- 
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solvent  principle  of  the  gnstrie  juice.  But,  it  is  perhaps  said, 
that  these  outhora  are  obsolete,  thrown  aside  amonxst  the  rub- 
bish of  antiquity.  Well,  then,  here  is  Muller,  fresh  from  the 
labornlory,  nnd  fresli  with  honours  ;  of  whom,  however,  it  may 
be  said  hereafter,  as  it  is  now  of  Hippocrates,  "lie  was  well 
enough  in  his  dark  age;  but  who  thinks  of  Miiller's  auihoiity 
in  these  revolutionary  days  of  sciencel"  But  let  that  pass ; 
hereis  Muller,  and  we  allt^usnovrawearbyiiim.  Thisphiloso- 
pher,  after  saying  that  "the  theory  of  digestion  by  contact  £Ulfi 
to  the  ground,"  because  "  Schwann  discovered  that  an  infusion 
o/mi'r'iii.t  mcmfirane  icilh  dilute  muriatic  acid,  even  alter  it  is 
fillered,  slill  retains  ils  diyi^slivr  ]>o«-er  ;''  and  ur^niiif;  from  llii'se 
results  of  the  laboratory,  that  llic  activuy  of  the  digebtivc  jiriii- 
ciplc  depends  on  tlie  presence  of  a  free  acid  "  tn  the  gastric 
jtiicc,  concludes  thai,  "  it  miat,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  no 
investigalioM  thus  far  have  informed  m  of  the  nature  of  the 
active  solvent  principle  of  the  gastric  juice."  (')  so  in  va- 
rious other  enlightened  quartets.  Thus,  — 

"Most  slimenUrr  lubftuM*  mxtergo  in  tlie  Kiaaach  ■  vsi; decided  cfui^e 
in  their  chemical  eemporitiaiL  How  Oom  chiuge  u  ptodaced  is  itiJl  a  utlN 
of  diqinte.  Ho  one,  however,  bai  sa  jet  evea  attempted  to  prove  Aal  U  raiiUt 
from  Ihe  aciion^&eggilrieJlM"  ^ 

And  such  we  shall  £nd  to  be  the  ultimate  admissions  of  all 
but  the  asteroid^  who  have  toiled  at  this  contest  with  nature. 
"Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas." 

By  sucliproof  iti^contcndcd  that  "  the  ph3rsiologis[  should  not 
have  recourse  lo  the  vital  explanation,  until  every  other  hns  failed 
him;"  since  "the  explanation  is,  in  truth,  another  method  of 
expressing  our  ignorance,  when  we  aJTirin  that  any  function  is 
executed  in  on  organic  or  vital  manner."  (See  onr  Vol.  1. 1^. 
17, 21,  24—26,  28,  30,  42  —  45,  m.)  But,  then,— "  die  secre- 
tion of  tho  fluid  which  is  the  great  agent  of  chymicalion,  is 
doubtless  vital."  "The  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  is  vital, 
and  ils  nature  completely  unknown."  (')  (P.  103.)  We  may  also 
sny,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  have  more  real 
information  as  to  tlie  properties  and  laws  of  life,  and  far  greater 
jjroiincl  to  ron.'iod  abinit  them,  than  the  chemist  or  the  mechanical 
pbilosiiplier  have  respecting  the  forcesofino^anic  matter.  (Vol. 

(I)     orPhiiiiDi.iai.i.  pp.  34S,  S4B,  us. 

it)  Amcrion  Janm.  of  Med.  Sdaneu,  No.  37,  p.  ISI,  tSM. 

(ij  DiuijlinD'a  Sbydob^,  <rol.  1.  p.  6011.  ISSK  Agnuog  «iih  Dr.  PrauL  (P.  SO.] 
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I.  pp.  30, 31, 13,  ")!).)  And  considering  tliis  undeniable  fact,  and 
■what  wc  have,  and  sliiill  linvo  mxii  of  the  admissions  of  chem- 
ists, that  they  cannot  interpret  a  result  of  organized  matter  by  the 
laws  of  chemistry,  it  is  not  a  little  unaccountable  that  eminent 
and  leuned  physiologists,  like  Dr.  Boetock,  for  example,  should 
sumnuuily  dispose  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vital  properties  as  ex- 
pounded by  Hunter  and  Bichat,  upon  the  ground  that  "  we  have 
no  indpj>e[ident  evidence  of  tlieir  existence,  nor  any  conception 
of  the  mode  of  their  operation."  "  They  have  never  been  proved 
to  esisi,  and  are,  at  iho  same  lime,  incomprehensible." (')  (To!. 
L  p.  36.)    This  common  doctrine  is,  at  least,  as  much  opposed 

(1)  BiHtiKk'a  Pb]iiia1(ig)',Vid,ii.p.  309.   Tho  Dr.  ii  bcm  ipciking  nf  llw  teen- 

(Til  in  iu  ippliciliDn. 

Dr.  B.  is  not  oven  diipnicd  to  oIIdb-  Uic  pncuDio'ulric  atnt  an  agency  in  Ihe 
proceo  ofdigMlion,  bccr.u.c  "  »e  c.n  form  no  id«  oFlho  n.oJc  in  whirh  Iho  mtf 

eiacU7aaiDirni[guDMnI,(V<^I.  p.  )l4g  Vol. II.  f.K,bc.)  whilit  on urga  ■ 
lietTorruUIoHuiunil.  Tbantallitiiulnlontbialwemlion of nMun.  Bcnoi 
in  tin  phnmnBia  af  digwIioB  aoaMluDC  thit  inipliM  tbs  aenor  of  dwmieal  loeaa. 
Ba  ggaa  to  lb*  pnelical  cfaamial,  al  tha  piepar  aoaica  oT  infonaatiBiI,  Ut  bam 
wliMbar  than  ba  anj  aDatn^aa  in  hia  icJbdco  whidi  will  accoaDt  for  the  WAndailid 
nmlla.  Hsii  tdd,  a>  wa  haia  Terioui];  ihown,  tbat  ihoraia  notbingin  tbagaalrig 
jaica,  and  Bolhing  in  Iho  known  opcrniiiin  nrilicclicniiiMl  forcea,  "nothing  whalniat 
in  Ihs  complsi  Drganiullon,"  n-hirh  Ilirons  nni  ]i;!i[  upon  Iho  lubjecl,  (p.  83.)  Not 

oiganiim  ta  IDS  irihora  be  notiamething  hctis  aa  rematkabt;  diflannt  from  anf  thhg 
in  the  world  of  men  matter,  ma  iu  resulia  ara  diOfrant  froni  the  phapomena  of  om- 
pla  matter.  He  inveeligsti^a  the  whole  range  of  vital  eflVcIa,  larin  them  in  *  IboB- 
annd  wBji  bj  oiperimenE,  obHcrrea  UieiT  inlinitQ  and  uoiqua  modiliealiona  in  diicue, 
and  findi  there  ta  no  onethLt  cin  be  eipEained  hj  chemical  agcociea.  Bo  aoea  thai 
ail  the  phanemona  of  living  beip^  era  inliiionceJ  by  causes  that  have  never  been 
known  to  modify  the  remits  of  chemical  foices  ;  ind  heoeen.loo,  tbtlthe  ptopeiltea 
of  life  conatantly  leiiit  the  diaorganiung  elTHta  of  choniislij;  whilil  Itinr  inatani 
citinction  is  succ»ded  b;  (he  niageo  oTtha  luier.  With  this  almost  infinilcl; 
ried  knowledge,  wUeh  ia  eMlminly  ibreifn  tc  the  inorgaiua  worid,  he  approadkea 
theEtibjeci  of  digaalioa)  and  wliilat  ha  jiMIy  ipiinn  to  It  lb*  wbok  torn  nfhif 
■nilo^Fs,  lie  ttndo  aliabena  thoniud  csinddtnlhati.— 3n  Krmroa  aa  Jhd- 

Manjr  pfaysiolosiata  ire  diopoied  la  Ituek  with  Dr.  Boitock,  (bat  "wt  guned  no 

well  auiled  (n  deaignila  the  aciiono  of  life  aa  ii  would  ba  applicable  to  the  inachaBie 
■riB.  "TarDuoTlhianalDra,"  bowgier,  "bin  no  real  value  Bcepl  aa  genenlbed 
apccHiona  oTfteU.")*}  Enn  Mntln  noaika,  iWha,  who ebooaaa  lo  call  lln 
1<)  njriel.  nl.  a  i.lO.a.4.  ^<<L  {l)H^-iPkfMlotT,p.l. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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to  all  inductions  in  diomistrj-,  as  in  vitality,  wliilst  it  inculcates 
adisiegaid  of  every  plictiomonon  of  life,  aiid  the  essential  founda- 
tion of  the  healing  art.  Even  Dr.  Fletcher,  whose  "  truculent 
blade"  ^^nst  the  "vital  principle"  ia  commended  by  the  dis- 
tingniahed  Briti^  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  (Onr  Tel.  I.  p. 
714.)  admits  that,— 

"  Of  tha  ininiadaile  Mtnie  of  tdijned  emiM  in  gensial  we  knm  alaohrte^ 
dpUuik;"  but«wiotaio«tbri<a:^mMdmittaT,'iHisntBtsdcabyettrtaiiii^ 
poftkle  fomta,  muufeirtB  the  pbenonwu  of  His;  tlul,  the  aae  perfaet  ia 
tliaotguiiH4tbeiDoniBiiiicbUeue  theee  phsnMoen*,  tnd  Hut  chugs 
in  the  fonner  produces  a  cctiespandiiig  change  in  the  Utter."  (*] 

iLgain,  if  digeetioa  be  a  chemical  process,  consideriog  the 
great  varieties  of  food  that  are  often  mingled  in  the  stomach, 

hnnplj  bodies  'vT^nismn,'  mAydo  bd.  In  my  youUi,  1  tboii*hl  h  qnitB  right  la  do 
n  Tbacouideraliim,  lioMtirr.  Ihil  Ilia  diflirflKeiaf  arfuiiii baiDga ind oidiBuj 
aqpidanMua  gnici  ihin  ihcii  lotrmblnncos,  dnutnlMd  w  te  dtep  m  dinipiiliim 
•o>p«U*  toacnneini^uirtrg  itiio  niturt."!')  (Saa  Vol.  1.  pp.  SI, m) 
(I)  Budbnanu  eC  PhyiiDlagy,  Fun  ii,  p.  30. 

II  iadiH,  pitluipa,  lo  Dr.  Flstdwr,  lhal  ha  b«  faitbar  btatd  I  "  If  we  nSaM,"  ba 
my,  "  oa  vital  aoIiDiu,  aaoMabu  at  tUf  af^ptv,  what  de  wa  God  ia  Iham,  u  bcl> 
bataarlainniwaalaiitaorfilbtr  partklaa  e  * 


And  vrtij  npett  wq  Jicahata  lo  adant  Ibat  riiailari  Ihoagh  ul  tiU  tamt,  piaparliaa  and 
powen  may,  in  orsiniied  biinga.ba  eompclent,  irUlil  tbty  ara  in  noloal  cOiqiaiafiao, 
to  (fleet  thoae  actioai  in  irhlch  lifa«iiui9U,"&c  T  Aye,  "Motou  COOPCUtiex.'  t 

U  brin^  no  ll^l  lo  Uin  aubjcct  lo  aek  why  *'  ire  ne(d  heailata  lo  admit  tl»l  fto^ 
pntiga  and  powen  dmilu'  to  the  phyticti  may  ba  cgoipiilail  lo  aflbct  Iboaa  actioiia 
ia  wbidi  lifb  coauitaT'*  Tbifl  ia  [he  very  ^ueation  befora  lu  ^  andwe  "haaitata,"  not 
'  00)7  bacauH  wa  can  kb  nothing  to  joaiify  ihe  "  •dmlarion,''  bnt  awy  thing  epiNMad  ■ 
to  it, — even  tho  admlsiioDe  or  phytical  pbiloaopbeta  tbenudfca, 

Inlharoneaing  citnct,  ihere  ia  olao  a  bagebi  of  a  apeeifie  qoaatiaa,  (iDee  eno 
DOdmiat  caDlandt  (br  any  analo^ea  batwean  lha  abaelote  pioeaaaat  DflHa  and  Ihoaa 
oTinargaaiG  mallar;  and,  iadaodt  the  latter  only  bagin  in  oigaidaad  btanga  ir^B  tim 
rotsHrimd.  Oat  aolhof  i>,  atw,  manifaally  onptgaHd  with  the  dWndiaa,  iinaa  ha 
eooilaiuly  ipeaka  ofthe  prtprrtiu^IiA  >a  cDnlndialiiinioa  lothasa  oTiien  mituc, 
and  aUowa  in  hoM  moat  fuardod  pan^pli,  tbal  [bay  "  ara  not  tlie  aania  j** 
naana,  wn  luppoie,  lomething  u  dIfltRBl  aa  aenaalion  ia  &om  lb*  fall  of  a  atoo» 
(Sag  our  V^.  I.  pp.  18,19.)  Noraboiild  it  b«  noglocted,  thai  pldlMOpbtn  of  tlda 
admol  (evan  [>r.  Pmul  nho  believaa  lha  "'corporeal  machiD*"  lo  ba  a  mara  chamioa) 
libonloiy,  tcs  Vol  L  p.  3S,}  delud  tho  rilalily  of  Ibe  Uood  and  gaaliie  jniee  aa 
BomBtbing  ultarly  diadacl  from  any  tiling  iq  pfayidcai 

That  tha  rilal  powara  are  not  lha  aama  aa  tba  pl^aieal,  thai  tb»y  era  teel  pow- 
mt,  laiaa  Action,  li an  jmpoftant eaBcearion,  (VoL  Lp.7H.)  whiefa enablas  am  la 
ptooaadatonea  toiaqniB,  throngh  lha  nadhim  of  Ibdt  phanoiiwDi,  into  lhair  inlna- 
(!)  niTdiil.nLI.M.rni: 
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agreeably  fo  nil  thnt  is  known  nf  such  combinations  when  im- 
mersed ill  any  mixture  thnt  mny  rcsijuible  tlie  giistric  juice,  there 
should  be  nothing  titiiibrrn  in  the  results  nt  iiriy  two  meals ;  but 
the  greatest  confusion  should  prevuil.  (Vol.  I.  pp,  56,  57,  62.) 
It  will  not  answer  to  compare  experiments  made  with  "pepam" 
Upon  a  single  substance,  md  that  one,  too,  always  of  an  auimal 
nature.  Let  us  have  well  secured  in  a  bladder  a  due  proportion 
of  turtle  soup,  fish  and  melted  butter,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  veni- 
son, pig,  poultry,  lobster  and  its  accompaniments,  snipe  and 
woodcock  luded  with  pork,  cony  and  capon,  tertnpin  i  la  mode 
Franfoiaa,  cabbage  and  Tinegai,  potatoes,  squash,  peas,  pickles, 
pies,  puddings,  cheese,  custards,  sweetmeats,  ice-cream,  jellies, 
iq>plea,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  giqns,  nuts,  figs,  brandy,  porter, 
tnadeiro,  champaign,  burgundy,  and  hie  htec  hoe,  w^ch,  ac- 
coiding  to  Millingen,  was  the  dally  lepast  of  our  IbrefaQiers,  and 
the  "  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  genius,"  with  as  nmch  of  the  di- 
gester as  you  please.  ('}  Put  the  whole  into  a  tub  of  water  at  98" 
Fh.,  and 

>'  Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish.  Scsh,  and  fowl, 
Wine,  nuts,  vegetables,  cheoso  and  gravy, 
All  in  maeqiiBrBde,  "{') 

if  the  bladder  do  not  explode  whilst  the  epicure,  who  has  made 
the  same  repast,  is  quietly  taking  his  siesta,  and  without  any  ex- 

■icB.   Il  m  mia]la,  tUo.cZn  Iliiir  idmiLUi'il'iliitiimilaNty.  that  we  tan  in  nJiL. 

he  Teiled  bj  Lbeir  reapecElvc  pLt^iiomcno-  ThlA  ij  too  plain  &  rule  in  pluloHpliy  (o 
jnilify  failhor  coiiiiiiont.  Hor  shott  wa  arguo  tbequnliop  u  to  any  sntwtantu]  prin- 
ciple ihm  may  bo  iLippnscd  lo  mppsrtiin  to  Uu  "  jDDpaniH  and  povtsn  of  nOnt" 
but  ^aniin^  ihsic  is  non«,  this  Gonclution  iritl  almgllieii  tba  abioliilfl  diatlnctkn 
liei»i!i;n  ilii:  or^^niiic  ami  inorgnnic  forcei,  line*  tbe  final  and  total  diaappcannca  of 
llie  iclions  of  lif.!,  wliilsl  oigoniialion  remains,  irretiiliblj  impliea,  dial  a  inbitanliat 
principle  tin.  been  dinguiBlied;  (Vol.  I.  pp.  tG,  81,  91.  98,)  and  tliii  i.  Tuthu  eon- 
firmed  hy  Iho  inuncditio  iniMion  of  Uis  Torcei  of  physici,  wliicli  liid  lioen,  lilt  than, 
uUeriy  rcaiilmJ.    The  domonalralion,  Iberefore,  ia  very  tirious.   tsl.  in  Ihg  parfacllj 

tha  powers  of  liru  to  those  of  pbysici-  3d.  liio  instant  diaappearance  oT  vital  nsnltl 
whan  doalh  it  pndncsd  by  mema  that  on  hare  do  inlelli^ble  cfliict  in  dtranslna 
thostnlcliire  ofparla.  4th.  Ihs immtdiale  suceoMion  of  inorganis actiois.  (VoLI. 

pp.68  —  70,  »3,  sag— S9eo 

Troe,  til*  phnomena  of  lira  generally  rasDlKrom  "  certain  nuramantiof  dllia 
pUtidaaai-maUHornUIni'  but  it  is  tliaaa  lery  mhsrtnl  uoraDenU  wtuch  iippljt 
llMBiiBloiieaorapiiadpIe  Gwohicb «a contwid  lod wlnoh Bothtng  inphjiictcan 

(I)CiirioalinafMed.Siptiuiic*,Fp.79,61.  (S)  Bjtob^  BaptM  in  Don  Jou. 
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plosion,  we  will  go  over  10  tlie  enemy.  Nay,  wo  will  rest  the 
decision  of  tfab  question  upon  an  experiment  with  "pepsin"  or 
chlorine,  or  gnlranism,  or  "oxalic,"  (p.  101,)  or  other  acid,  upon 
a  decoction  of  simple  aiK>w-ioot.(>}  "WMlst,  howeret,  the  fore- 
going faotch-potoh  undergoes  an  endless  variety  of  changes  in 
the  hands  of  the  cliemisi,  he  confesses  that  in  the  stomach  of  the 
epicnre,  "whnlcvcr  llio  nnliiic  of  ihc  fund  miiy  bi-,  the  general 


or  csrbon;  bo  that  It  is  impossil'le  todrjine  ichal  on  on  enuryoifj,  ihcsv  urgaiis 
are  cajalile  of  doing." 

And  here  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  whilst  tlie  gastric 
juice  is  supposed  to  convert,  by  its  clicniical  ogcncics,  all  sub- 
stances from  the  albumen  of  an  egg  and  the  farina  of  arrow-ioot 
up  to  the  most  glutinous  compound  into  the  same  homogeneous 
substance,  it  is  found,  on  entering  the  duodenum,  lo  have  ac- 
quired neaity  the  composition  and  most  of  the  charactciistic  prop- 
erties  of  blood.  lbs  it,  also,  ever  been  considered  what  a.  vast 
amount  of  acid  would  be  necessary,  on  chemical  principles,  to 
accomplish  the  digestion  of  such  u.  meal  as  we  have  just  con- 
templali'il  ;  ur  liow  nupussible  ii  would  be  for  the  (filling  qiian- 
lily  whicli  may  be  contained  m  tlie  gastric  juice  lo  effect  the 
chemical  solution  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
other  snbstimces,  which  are  comptetelf  disposed  of  1^  some  bipeds 
in  less  than  six  houis?  Hare  any  experiments  ever  been  con- 
ducted upon  this  scale  of  natureT 

And  again,  no  culinary  process  can  adapt  to  man  much  of 
the  food  of  graminivorous  animab;  and  whilst  "pepsin,"  and 
muriatic  acid,  are  as  abortive  here  as  in  our  siipposidous  cases, 
no  chemical  distinctions  prevail  betwe^  the  gastric  juice  of  man 

■ipliuLfial  i.  pp.44,  4S,}  Bui, irc cheii!  nal  rilil  pfamooHM ippiirluiuDg (a  the 
■gg  und  MEd  which  ue  independent  ot  ph)licil  BWinHBU)    {VoL  I.  pp.  ir,  91.] 

(Vol.  i.  pp.  64,31,  iue.)   I^Dsnot  Ibc  lejeclion  orifas  viut  principls,br  dluidins 

lonie?— We  jutliry  oreiy  lepililion  of  our  "  Vitil  Pomn"  on  the  thtt  Ihii 

(1)  It  U  wdladttd  ij  Faiyce,  ihililii  nol  eompalibl*  wiUi  cbenlcit  iclion  ID 
nppOM  lhal  ■  ibila  mmitiuDin  cu  roim  mlh  ■  dngia  |iiiiKi|il^  Eke  fuini,  iba 
■mnl nbilum  wloob eautilut* cfajmia. — On  KstMSoa,p.  ISB. 


firmnlitiu  iiKiy  bi-  luiadf  ol' tin'  chyme. 


(1)  Dr.  FmntiDp.dt.b.lic.S.i.l. 
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and  those  of  animab.  But  ihe  vitolist  expounds  the  prohlem  by 
zeferring  to  (he  variety  of  organization  in  tlie  apparatus  for  di- 
geaiion,  and,  in  conformity  with  oil  analogy,  as  great  a  variety 
in  the  insensible  conslitiilion  of  the  gastric  juice.  (')  The  chyle, 
too,  is  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  chemically  identical  in  all  the  gen- 
era; and  since  chemistry  professes  not  to  explain  this  coinci- 
dence, we  recur  to  the  dilTorences  in  the  structure  of  the  di- 
gestive oystem  as  the  foundation  of  peculiarities  in  Ihe  vital 
principles  of  the  gastric  juice  of  different  animals,  by  which  a 
common  result  is  obtained  in  ils  action  upon  grass  and  flesh.(') 
The  6wd  of  herbivorous  animals  is  fsscniiaHy  coiiq)osed  ofsac- 
cbuine  matter,  whilst  the  chyle  is  the  same  in  composition  as 
of  animals  that  live  on  flesh,  or  the  Esquimaux  who  fattens  on 
blubber;  and  what  ia  most  remarkable  of  the  former,  it  consists 
mainly,  like  the  chyle  of  the  latter,  of  oleaginous  and  albumi- 
nous prindples. 

As  to  experiments  with  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the  stomach, 
have  they  ever  been  properly  conducted?  Have  they  not  been 
mostly  limited  to  a  solitary  kind  of  animal  oi  vegetable  matter;  (') 
and  is  it  probable  that  even  the  most  recent  juice  would  reduce 
to  proper  chyme  a  simple  vfs,'e1ablo  principle  as  farina,  much  less 

in  the  simple  processes,  by  Spallanza.iii,(')  IVUctier,  Furdyce,  and 
others,  particularly  byPelletier,  that  die  substances,  when  subject- 
ed to  the  gastric  j  uice  in  a  dead  stomach,  or  out  of  the  organ,  under- 
went an  acid  or  putrid  lermetitation ;  the  juice  being  in  this 
condition  a  for  inferior  solvent,  bs  well  as  preservative,  to  the 

( I)  Ba  niqirki  on  Fm,  Mucu,  Scrum,  kc.  in  Euay  on  Aijlainnotiiin;  ud  Vol.  L 

p.ea7— sia. 

(£]  Dr.  Bottock  Ihinkt  (hit  Ihe  lilaliiu,  "  in  older  la  prove  Ihe  poiol  which  &af 
wab  lo  aUbliih,  ouglit  Is  shov  not  onl;  Hut  Dm  chyle,  bul  llnl  Uic/acei,  alio,  arfl 
Biimtu."— PtyrioLicLli.  c.  10,^.410.  We  think  no) |  but  Ihil IbEir ground  ia  am- 
ply jmlifiej  l)j  ni»ny  oTtha  foregoing  facta,  al  leaal  till  llwy  aic  consiilenllj' ciplained 
by  Iba  cheniiL  Tha  lital  forcei,  howenr,  tie  only  concerned  in  climiniling  Ihe 

kCMmpliihed  Ihii  gnat  final  parpoM,  they  tnlkr  lbs  fixcta  Id  piaa  on  a*  wbolly  nn- 
woftby  their  liitlHr  mlicai  and  ibeas  irUl  bo  foj  likely,  theitlin,  lo  oome  out  at 
Iha  oidoal  wHb  aucli  diSbmiooi  u  on  hodU  aappoas  ahould  ippoilun  to  lbs  »- 
■odimniofingealatfaal  tit  JiaiiigBiatiad  hf  an  OBdleaa  niialy  of  coDpotml  puta, 
andthu  arecaatidda  bytheritil  lorcM.  But  lal  tbB  cbanuat  tiy  hia  nlDNri  aklll 
with  that  ef  our  IhToaiilo  Ibrct^  tad  wa  donhl  DOt  tbil  Iha  ItUer  iriU  wbatlj  auiw 
puabim,  not  only  in  tha  claboralioB  orchylsibut  in  Ibe  fonnalion  of  uenBMUL 

(3)  8a«MoUei^FfayiiDloEy,p'51T— HO. 

(4]  &^«iini)a,Du.l^{8S;  Il<t.4,;i4>,  1B6|  Du.S,  {llt,fte. 


no 


artificial  preporntion.  Forilyco  allirnis  Ihnl,  '-whether  we  em- 
ploy gaslric  juice,  or  bile,  or  sulivn,  &c.,  m  no  case  has  chyle  or 
anything  like  it  ever  been  formed."  (')  Miiller,  nlso,  gathering 
the  lasulta  of  experience,  atales  that  ihu  eciiou  of  sahvnond  bile 
upon  orgomc  compounds  out  of  Ihe  slomacli  is  wholly  difibrcnt 
from  what  takes  place  within  the  body.  {')  (Vol,  I.  p.  591.)  Here 
is  a  strong  analc^;  but  this  author  nsQlvL'^  tlif.'  ptoblfm  lo 
the  gastric  juice  by  a  simple  result. 

"Has  die  gasUic  juice,"  be  njt,  "the  |irLi;»  lU  r.i ./;,-,•■, 'i  r^ni  il.f  ht.i  i-ub- 

ficially  hymeaiwnf  gastric  juice  raim!  willi  it  outnf  tlie  liody,"(') 

This  is  certainly  neither  lh<:  qtiestioti,  nor  the  answer.  The 
question  is,  will  the  same  products  arise  out  of  the  body,  as 
take  place  within ;  not  whether  the  gastric  juice  be  capable  of 
effecting  a  simple  solution.  Any  other  inquiry  leaves  the  sub- 
ject in  its  original  obscurity,  or,  rather,  leads  us  into  onor  by 
foise  onalogies.  The  experiments,  too,  must  be  tried  upon  va- 
rious mixturtts  of  food ;  they  must  cope  with  nature  in  her 
ordinary  processes.  Doubtless,  the  gastric  juice  retains  for  a 
certain  time,  after  removal  from  the  stomach,  its  vital  pmper- 
tiea,(')  in  a  diminished  degree,  and  may  partially  organize  some 
simple  compound  like  beef  or  bread,  or  the  stomach  itself.  But, 
if  muriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  or  other  chemical  solvent,  happen  to 
be  present,  and  ezperiments  with  these  menstrua  be  well  founded, 
a  solution  somewhat  resembling  chyme  will  cqttnlly  rolliiitr.  It 
is  manifest,  therefoie,  fiam  the  entire  failure  of  organic  chcmi.s- 
try  in  all  complex  and  precise  investigations,  it  may  be  imiwjssi- 
ble  to  arrive  even  at  the  actual  conilition,  and  the  nature  of  the 
agency  of  the  gaslric  juice  when  removed  from  the  stomach. 
(Vol.  I.  p.G75— err.)  Bui,  allowing,  as  we  believe  to  be  Inie, 
tlie  presence  of  diminished  vitality,  this  becomes  progressively  ex- 
hausted, and  before  tlie  process  of  vital  solution  shall  have  been 

(1)  OnDist.liM,p.144. 

(t)  Fhygial,p,3£!).— Here  ie  enough  in  Ivro  pages  of  our  iuHjot  to  ciplodc  Iha 
vhoicdoctriiKorphjsicgin  relition  to  nil  tho  pioce«B>  oriiri'. 
<3)  MlUtr,  ibid.  p.  537. 

(4)  Wlul  ihowi  the  piohebiiilf  oT  iJiii  ii  lha  ftct,  thil  anolhei  fluid,  the  ncmon, 
whidi,  lilia  iho  eastric  juice,  hu  foraiga  rclilioni,  nu  ihowa  by  SpallBnuni  lo  re- 
Uin  ila  vitti  properticfl  bAct  ramof al  fioin  the  TcaicuJie.   He  "luctteded  uwell  b; 

pnipB  fluutioa."  TUi  ii  nitainad  by  Mr.HuBlcr.  But  then  wu  no  utifidal  as- 
mcBaUaiDpUd;  nwanweawanthat UbMbean bjoodemdiaiuila. 
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completed,  chcmiail  nffinities  will  set  in,  and  yiiiatc  Ihc  whole 
result.  There  mny  then  bi;  found  some  nlbmiieii,  some  fibrin, 
(fcc,  so  far  ns  analysis  may  be  trusted  ;  but  even  lliis  will  not 
prove  that  the  whole  process  was  not  purely  chemical,  since  the 
beef  may  not  have  iindei^one  aii  entire  chemical  decomposition. 
"Wo  ate  the  more  confirmed  in  this  last  conclusion  by  the  state- 
ment of  Miiller,  that  "  oi^anic  substances  once  formed,  even 
when  subjected  to  Ike  ocd'on  of  inorganic  compnunih  out  nf 
the  body,fretpicntlij  undergo  merely  a  change  nf  orwinir,  rom- 
bijiation.'"  C)  This,  we  apprehend,  will  explain  all  Ihc  supposed 
analogies  between  the  results  of  "pepsin,"  and  "oxalic  acid  "  in 
their  action  upon  "beef"  and  the  changes  which  beef  undergoes 
in  the  stomach. 

Inductions  as  to  the  chemicat  nature  of  digestion  have  been 
sometimes  partially  founded  upon  the  green  appearance  of  the 
bile,  under  circumstances  of  diseate.  But  here  acids  are  known 
to  result  fiom  the  fermentatioQ  of  toastwater  alone.  Besides, 
the  bite  is  already  green  in  the  gall-bladder,  (')  and  it  is  to  the 
liver  alone  that  we  must  probably  attribute  the  change. 

If  the  properties  of  lite  be  alone  concerned  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  it  should  probably  happen,  that  whenever  those  proper- 
ties ofthe  stomach  are  deranged,  the  gastric  juice  would  bo  more 
or  less  inctymble  of  exerting  its  vital  effects,  and  that  the  matter 
of  food  would  then  be  digested  as  it  is  by  "  pepsin,"  or  by  "  ox- 
alic acid."  And  wo  truly  find,  that  just  in  ptoportioD  as  disease 
invades  the  stomach  does  food  remain  unchanged  or  runs  into 
varied  fermentnlion.  Indeed,  we  have  nearly  a  demonstration 
of  our  ground  in  the  sudden  and  complete  suspension  ofthe  pro- 
cess of  digeslion,  m  a  stale  of  hralth,  by  the  abrnpt  invasion  of 

<l)  MoUei'i  Pl.yaiol.  vul.l.  p.  2SL1. 

(1)  Thii,  teU  Ihe  cnncluiiona  ai  to  tliD  iliiccl  nclion  ot  calanrl  upoa 
Ibg  Mil  in  impuning  tlia  green  cdour.  Ii  mnj  indirccily  coniribule  to  thii  tffccii 
bdl  in  >  vital  — *— I  *T  ■riwiwlmiiHg  tnd  Dtherwiae  modifring  Ibc  vital  actina  oflha 
line,  md  u  caji  of  naeni;  wilt  do  Iho  nmo ;  irhitil  iho  cDntmaod  uh  oC  Mhh 
will  Bonet  or  lUei  be  fellowed  bj  jalloir  ilcjectiom.  Tha  gicin  colour,  loo,  laculjr 
or  nevBT  appsara  from  Uie  action  oTcaJenul  under  circumtladcei  cfheiltli-  Since, 
IwireTeT,  iddi  and  (atainet  input  a  gma  colour  to  Uie  bile  out  of  the  bodj,  and  fail 
of  tbia  aSbat  m  Ibe  fbmivT  caia,  'a  ia  another  dnmonalratioo  (iiat  chemical  effipitiev 
ua  laaiitad  bJ  Iba  tUiI  fluid*  ottb*  bodj,  ai  Ibe;  appear  even  to  bo  ainangBt  man; 
burgmik  Bubetaaeea  when  aobjecled  to  the  gMtric  jince.  Tbia,  homer,  appcara  Is 
be  (baBdand;  dnm  in  lb*  faaimoaj  with  7)usb  »  VM  nriety  ortGnantaij  and 
iKa-aiiiB«ntaiT  anbatasM*  itid*  toiHhH  in  Uw  Inrinf  (tooadi)  mom,  too,  bang 
uU,  vhilM  MliaD  ait  alkalBM^  IH. 
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mental  emotions  :  imd  i^rain  by  runiiiiig  or  other  causes  dud 
Bmbarrass  vitol  aclion.  Vic  aic  content  that  the  result  should 
be  attributed  to  a  partial  suspension  of  the  secreting  process. 

From  what  wo  have  now  sliown  as  to  the  existing  fncls  in  re- 
lation to  digestion,  we  feel  entitled  to  ask,  wlietlier  there  be  any 
better  foundation  for  the  chemical  hypothesis  than  for  its  con- 
frete  which,  at  a  fonuer  period,  united  a  large  sect  of  philoio- 
pfaers  1  That  the  reader  may  properly  understand  our  alluaioit, 
-WB  may  recall  to  his  mind,  Otat  Boralli  (>]  estimated  the  &rce  of 
the  muscles  concerned  in  the  mechanical  digestion  of  food  at 
261,186  pounds;  Waincwrighl,  (')  at  260,(100 ;  Fracassini,{')  at 
117,000;  and  PiiLMini.  (')  id  VJ,'.\m  }mnnds.  And,  as  to  another 
ally,  ptdrcfaclion.  which  Ciirries  such  striking  analogies  with 
the  phenomena  of  lifoj  we  have  seen  (p.  101,)  that  it  is  serious- 
ly proposed  by  existing  chemists  that  it  shall  be  again  restored 
to  aiplain  vhat  may  not  be  salis&ctorily  resolved  by  the  ardfi- 
dal  processes. 

■What  we  have  hitherto  said  as  to  the  dependence  of  digestion 
upon  the  properties  of  life  is  farther  supported  by  the  exclusive 
operation,  as  we  have  variously  endeavoured  to  show,  of  these 
properties  in  every  other  step  of  the  process  of  assimilation ;  and 
{■gain,  if  we  have  shown  the  latter,  it  forms  an  important  ground 
of  analogy  as  to  the  foimsr.  Beison,  proceeding  upon  &cls,  re- 
jects the  compatibility  of  the  forces  of  life  and  those  of  physics ; 
and  so  completely  are  the  latter  excluded,  that  every  motion,  an- 
imal or  nrK'iTiic,  di"pfiuh  on  l}io  Ibrnif^r.  Tlu^  supposed  analogy 
whic)i  coinbin.;s  (he  two  wo  havr  variously  shown  lo  Ixi  with- 
out foundation,  ns  should  he  inferred  alone  from  the  uniformity 
of  the  vital  product  of  every  pajt  in  its  normal  state,  (yet  diversi- 
fied according  to  the  part,)  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
modifications  in  disease  with  certain  vital  phenomena ;  since 
these  considerations  are  opposed  to  the  ntles  of  analogy  as  ap- 
plied to  the  capricious  results  of  chemistry  operating  in  a  tmi- 
fonn  and  highly  compound  fluid. 

In  respect  to  galvanism,  M.  Donng  (')  has  lately  slated  that 
the  saliva,  which  is  generally  said  to  be  alkaline  in  its  natural 
state,  becomes  acid  nndei  certain  ciroumslances  of  disease,  as 
does  also  the  pancreatic  fluid.   M.  Dumas,  in  bis  repoit  to  the 

<!}  Da  MolD  *  nimtrmn^  p.  gQ.   (t)  Htduuucil  AccsiiDl  oTKcaHMliinK  f.  S. 
(8)  Dg  Dtgndou,  o.  14,    SS,    (4)  Banwota  H«d.  p.  31. 
(t)  AicUt.  Qta.  Mm]  ud  Junt,  IBSI. 
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Academy  of  Sciences  upoa  M.  Donnfi'a  essay,  has  tbe  fbllawing 
ohserraliona  sa  to  -the  chemical  theory  of  the  secrelioitB : 

"  If  the  iBcreting  organe  are  the  poles  of  a  pile,  acpmUng  the  Becreled  fluids 
bom  tbe  blood,  it  ia  difficult  to  explain  how  thu  poles  of  tbc  pile  could  bo  le- 
veiaed  at  Ihe  tonseqmnc:  diseased  action ;  jet  it  ie  not  impossible  to  conceive 
that  it  may  bo  BO.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  it  is  euflicient  to  change  tho  exciting 
iluid  of  tbe  pile  ia  eider  to  teverac  the  poles.  If,  tbeierere,  tbe  phenomenon  of 
secreliDn  is  of  an  electric  character,  we  ought,  bf  changing  the  condition  of  tho 
(agta  which  pedanna  the  fimction  oT  a  pile,  to  change  the  nature  af  the  fluids 

We  have  quoted  tbe  foregoing  panginph,  since  it  appears  to 
be  one  of  Ihe  nnaoBweiable  objections  to  the  chemical  hypothe- 
sis of  life,  tiiough  not  so  intended  by  its  able  author.  Who  does 

not  see  the  entire  want  of  analogy  between  the  "esciting  fluid" 
in  one  instance,  and  the  galvanic  apparatiiS|  which  is  miide  tile 
same,  in  tho  otiicr?  fiesides,  what  cliansos  -'the  comliiion  of 
the  orgiui "  iinbss  it  bo  a  clumire  uf  iht  vilLtl  (<m^^  7  And  since 
it  jiiust  come  to  lliis,  why  look  further  for  "  a  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  fluids  secreted  "  1  But  this  important  agency  of  the 
forces  of  life  in  "dianging  the  condition  of  the  organ,"  or  le- 
Tersingits  poles  by  mental  afibctiona  alone,  is  wholly  overlooked 
by  the  chemist,  although  he  cannot  move  n  sie\t  wiihoiit  t)iis 
preliminary  interposition. 

Whenever  nature  undertakes  the  construe  Lion  nCa  i;alvMiic 
apparatus,  she  does  it  in  a  way  to  save  all  dispute  amon?  jiiiysi- 
ologists.  (Vol.  I.  p.  114  —  117.)  But,  in  all  iho  instances  where 
this  provision  has  been  made,  the  galvanic  product  has  been 
shown  to  differ  frotn  that  which  is  elicited  from  inorganic  sub- 
stances, and  to  depend  upon  the  forces  of  life ;  whilst  it  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  economy  oforganization,  but  tike  horns 
and  stings,  is  designed  as  a  mere  matter  of  defence. 

Since,  llicrefore,  it  appears  to  be  manifest,  that  no  vital  pro- 
duct con  be  formed  without  the  agency  of  specific  forces  which 
are  in  every  respect  contradistinguished  from  those  of  chemistry, 
imagination  must  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  such 
being  our  unavoidable  position,  it  is  time  to  abandon  not  only 
the  manufacture  of  animals,  but  of  the  gastric  juice ;  lor,  if  both 
be  equally  the  product  of  organized  matter,  and  the  latter  so  in- 
vested with  the  forces  of  life,  that,  according  lo  Dr.  Prout's  ad- 
mission, "the  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  limits,  tbe 
power  of  organizing  tind  vitaMng  the  di&reat  alimentary  snb- 

VOL.  .lit  16 


is  a  labyrinlh  iu  which  the  very  hasle  you  move  wifh  will  make 
you  lose  your  way whilst  it  ii  conceded  by  Dr.  Fioiit,  that 
nalnre  will  not  pemut  the  chemist  to  officiate  as  hei  joumeynum, 
even  in  the  most  trifling-  degree ;  {*)  and  by  nil  others,  that  "vital 
chemistry  is  too  subtle  a  power  for  human  science  to  delect,  or 
for  huimm  art  to  rmiliUu ;"  (=)  whilsl  it  is  i.nnvi'd  l>y  no  nblc 
chcmiciil  jiliysiiilogisl,  that  '■the  chemistry  that  i.s  tmighi  in  the 
schools  is  not  the  chemistry  of  life  ;  and  it  would  pu/.'Ae  many 
of  its  professors  to  say  in  what  point  it  can  be  more  extctisivcly 
applied  to  phytdolt^,  thau  hydraulics  or  any  other  science." 
(See  Tol.  1.  p.  75.)  Our  able  Silliman,  in  solitnry  relief,  sEond- 
ing  wholly  aloof  from  the  "  schools,"  thus  disposes  of  the  subject 
of  dirri'Miiin  :  "U  U'\ovj^."  In;  says,  "in  aiiinial  pki/giotogjf, 
and  ii-i;  ihoivlure  dismiss  it  wiih  ihusc  few  citations  of&CtS.''C) 
Finally,  it  is  avowed  by  Dr.  I'rout,  that, 

"Tbe  most  determiiKd  skeptic  caaaM  assert  Ihat  then  is  atBfoaeemuj 
tektioo,  or  indeed,  mtg  nbtfon  lAaieeer  bttneen  lbs  WMeiarifcni  ama^tnKMa 
■ad  tin  ekmicoIpiipMieiw  ididi  Oeyaibiiniiln-.  Unra  i«  no leascn nbf 
the  cbsDiieal  dtSBgesoToiguiuatiao  thoidd  remit  from  Ibe  mechmical  u- 
rangsmaal*  by  wbieh  they  its  sccomplished ;  neltlier  is  ihere  the  iSglOal  rea~ 
■on  why  the  RUehmieoI  antn^tmeau,  in  tbe  fmntim  of  argudied  beioga 
■boiild  lead  U  the  ebemkal  cbuigei  of  which  tbay  tre  the  bMnHmnU.'*  (■) 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Beddoes, 
who  inquins, 

u  Does  not  mnscular  coatiaetion  really  depead  upon  the  combitntkn  ottof' 
gen  with  hydrogGD  and  BTote,  in  conaequeiKe  of  a  eon  ofexplorioo  pmdncedby 
the  nervous  eleclricitj!  According  lo  thin  hypoihcs is,  animal  motioa  would 
be  produced  by  a  very  beautiful  pneumatic  nincliiiicrj-,  anii  our  nervous  and 
mUKUlar  Byntems  may  be  comidcnsl  a  unit  ofstcani  cnginp."  (•) 

HutcUcson,  probably  seeing  the  want  of  analogy  between  the 
chemical  process  and  a  steam  engine,  actually  attempted  in  a 

(1)  Qultlodui  Lcctum,  IB9I.— Dr.  Philip  nja  that  Dr.  Fnut  complalni  ihil 
"cnoki,  anrstuinilcly,  are  letdDin  ehniusia ;  a  eaeiraiManca  In  mpect  to  Iha  phyn- 
olosy  cf  digHlioo  IcH  to  bo  regjetted,  diu  llul  ctmuita  tn  iddgm  phjiialD- 
pia."  (a)  And  Jtl  Dr.  Philip  Ihinkg  thai  all  accnjiioiii  nra  the  luult  oTa  chem- 
ical procMii  "Uialiohaiceltclricilyiaay  be  iiib'liliiled  for  Uit  ncnoua  influciicc, 
not  only  in  Iba  more  aimplo,  but  in  iJie  most  i»i»i>licnlcii  fuiicUon!  of  llial  imn  ei;" 
and  "in  capable  of  formios  Ihn  sccrclcd  fluidi  ficm  Ihe  hM,  and  »uiiponing  all 

(S)  Dr.  Rogel.  (3)  Elannml.  of  Ciicmi^uy,  vol.  i.  p.  GIS. 

(4)  Sridgewaia  Treatiie,  ul  cU.  b.  1,  c.  1. 

(5)  Additional  ObserfalioiuDnGittaiinei^''LawiaflTTiIabilily." 

(■)  Loikllid.Oai.nl.  iB.  p.  Mt.        (t|  laqaii^iata  tka  Hauin  «rs)iep  aai  DhU, 
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Itenlisc  on  pliilosophy  to  show  that  nn  animal  isa  stenmcngine.{') 
See  Girtannpr'3  opinion,  Vol.  I.  p.  399. 

Returning  to  Dr.  I'raur,  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  this  dislin- 
^lished  chccnicol  physiologist,  (hat, 

"The  means  by  which  the  poculiarity  of  compoeitioD  and  structure  are  pro* 
duccd,  which  is  so  remnrkabln  in  all  organic  substances,  like  the  reiu/fi  tliem- 
■elnw,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  beat  little  or  na  memblmet  to  snj  aitificinl  pn- 
ceoa  of  ohemisliy."  (*) 

Rusael  says,  "  the  properties  of  conta^on  are  only  to  be  col- 
lected from  their  visible  cSects."  Chisholm  rejoins,  that  "  the 
revolution  (in  chemistry)  which  has  since  taken  place,  and  the 
astonishing'  discoveries  it  has  led  lo,  -iccounl  for  Itussel's  opin- 
ion." (')  Chisliolni  wrote  in  1794.  What  lias  the  Kuhseipienl 
"  revolution  in  chemistry  "  done  but  lo  encumber  tlie  science  of 
organic  life,  not  excluding  even  contagion,  with  dogmatic  mys- 
teries and  degrading  absurdities  1  We  constantly  speak  on  the 
authority  of  chemists  themselves. 

"  Ever;  anbsequciit  sttempt,"  taji  Sr.Bntock,  "to  diicorcr  the  elementa  of 
orgaiiized  mbttancea,  iifSim  more  or  Ibh  from  th«e  that  preceded  it,"  ('}  So, 
too,  Bensliut,     Daidel,  (■)  Steien^  (')  Ac,  (P.  U,  iwte.} 

Pus,  and  the  caseum  of  cheese,  are  said  tobe  altke.(')  Chemis- 
try professes  also  lo  sliow  ihnt  the  albumen  of  cssrs,  lymph,  mii- 

nalure.  We  may  olso  add  that  llic  menu  annlysi.s  by  Herzehus, 
Gay-Lusac,  Thenard,  Piout,  and  others,  identify  starch,  lignin, 
gum-arabic,  sugar,  and  vinegar.  We  must  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  elements  and  constituents  are  combined  in  peculiar 
ways  in  the  several  instances  by  the  agency  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, of  which  chemistry  can  take  no  cognizance,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  it  has  had  no  participation.  (ToL  I.  pp.  35,  689,  676, 
nole,  &c.) 

(I)  On  Lhc  "(EconDinj'afdM  HuBtu  FnmBDponlbeN«iPIutiiiapbji,''lnfab 

Syitom  of  Mom)  i'hilMopbr." 
HI  Ulaopra.c.  I. 

[3)  Ou  the  PcAileniial  Ferer  oF  (ha  Wot  India,  toI.  i.  p.  til. 
H)  Bmiock's  Phjiiot  ToI.  L  e.  6, 1.  T.       (1)  In  Ann.  PUbM.  ToL  4,  p.  402. 
(S)  ChUdnn't  Tbouril  p.  158.  (T)  Oa  Ibt  Bhnd,  he  ^  Ul 

<^  AndnPa  PaUuUifr  AdU.  ybL  L  p.  US. 

(S)  Dr,  EllisUoa  uji  dnt"nM  ia  thaulnod  nfinoMnl  of  hia  (Bnift)  Iudij, 
ud  in  hi*  ehoieal  delicadu,  the  matt  gnM  pnaafia  i*  attoided  to ;  imI  Ini  ngu 
■Ddfloor.hisegsiuidbDttiir.iaall  Ibsir  niiou  Tom  ud  csnlriDiiiaiii,  uesotb- 
iB(  uBra  thu  dugaiud  iiailnlioa*  oTlli*  grHl  diawatujr  protolfps,  D»lk,  u  pie- 
MBtgd  la  bunbj  ntiut.''— itim  PtyMngy. 
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nnTeism'  CildweU,  eimrra,  that  "Utsi  tbe  blood  is  deid,  and  hag  imdar. 
gone  TBil  dtMoliitiODi  and  more  eqweiallf  after  it  hai  suetuned  the  torturaE  of 

the  chemist's  crucible,  I  care  not  what  ia  discovered  in  it-   The  ingredients 

Wo  hiivc  svi'n,  ihat  up  lo  the  pri'Sfiil  time,  ciiiiiiciil  oh':c;ri-ers 
hold  ihu  suine  language,  (Vol.  I.  p.  529,  nole,  p.  639  — O-ll.) 
Fire,  and  acids,  and  the  galvaiiic  battery,  are  the  proper  agents 
in  ino^anic  ohjanuatry ;  but  they  are  sujrely  out  of  place  where 
organized  maUei  ia  concerned. 

"l  have  ondeBvoured  to  prove,"  taja  M.  Ragpail,  "how  deceplious  icagenta 
afe,  as  applied  to  a  BUbntuicc  ao  cfflnplicatad  aa  the  blood.  Nature  abounds  ia 
miitureB.  whose  itudy  the  chamiat  lisa  not  entered  upon,  and  which  might  be 
cepable  of  preeentiDg  on  a  email  scalo  the  appearance  of  blood.  The  elTects  of 
TSageati  m  spots  formed  b;  the  aibumen  of  polletta'  eggs  ia  which  I  had  steeped 
a  amall  ba^  fillsd  trith  madder,  ma  praeisely  lliB  aame  aa  oa  real  apota  of 
blood."  O 

Nevertheless,  it  is  held  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  "  spota  of 

blood"  may  ,11(1  in  the  important  concerns  of  mwlical  jiirispni- 
dcnce;  wliil.s!  ihi;  inicr<isi-(ipc,  taking  rniiii.^i'l  nfUio  foregoing 
doctriiiL',  llLL^  prolTLTijil  its  help  of  dclecliug  llie  liypolhoiical  ani- 
malciiln  in  "  dried  spots  of  semen."  And  here  we  cannot  for- 
bear adding  to  our  examination  of  Dr.  Proul's  views  of  tife  in 
our  Tol.  L  p.  36 — 40,  ths  following  declanition  of  this  eminent 
chemist, 

"^nh  tbsUriag,  tin  animatifA  jtOfettiaa  of  o^amnd  bodies,  efaeniiatij 
haaDotthasiuiLEnuuaKcv;  sndpnibabtrviUiMTer.inanjrdBgree,  eluci- 
date thess  prapMiea.    Ttia  plimmaHf  af  Tifa  .f.  n.^,  Tfttfju  .mifq^n-.-.-,  an.lft. 

goUBlo  anfthiu;  we  know  in  ohemlatijaB  exhibited  amoD^t  inorganic  ageDti.''[*] 
The  ferther  chemistry  pushes  its  investigations,  the  more  it 
multiplies  proofs  thai  our  whole  subject  helongs  to  another  de- 
partment of  philosophy ;  and  the  more  we  examine  ihe  facts, 
the  more  have  we  felt  disposed  to  cancel  our  note  in  our  first 
volume,  page  30,  which  had  n  reference  to  this  essay.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  chemistry  is  everywhere  against  the  theories  which 
have  been  founded  upon  its  own  principles ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  will  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  science  of  life.  All  that 
is  now  necessary  to  oblitin  ilic  full  Ixinofit  of  the  light  which  has 
been  thus  redcc[ed,  is  the  pernii.'^sion  of  chemists  that  it  shall 

(I)  FhUa.  Jcnr.  M«l.  and  Pkj-iical  5den»^  ISn,  p.  113. 
<1)  Oiguk  ChnmaliT,  p.  41T.  {Seeour  vaL  L  p.  H— 41 } 
(S)Dlat.b.3.c4.— Bh  ntaU  oTFoBlaBt^  mpmaaet  ni  ouTeLi.  pp.  04, 

soe. 


lake  its  nnttlral  direction.  At  a  linrlicr  cm  of  knowledge,  it  was 
.said  that  "  erery  new  sysli^m  of  pliilosophy,  true  or  false,  must 
be  embcHced  and  introilnced  into  medical  !scipncc.''  Asdepiades 
ei^lained  all  by  the  Epiciicoaii  or  cor])iisculnroaii  philosopliy ; 
Oalen,  and  his  disciples,  by  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle ;  another 
eminent  sect  hy  the  physico-mcchaiik'iil  philosnpby  of  Newlon, 
who,  says  Rryoii  nohinson,     di-^-cnvi  iTd  [he  ciiiisii  nf  iimstiilar 

digestion,  iiiilciuoii,  and  iLspiralinn  {')  wliil.-t  Sir  H.  J)elvj-, 
and  numerous  followers,  think  it  "possible  tliat  one  law  atone 
may  EBvem  and  act  upon  all  matter ;  a  law  which  might  be 
called  the  law  of  animation,"  (')  ifcc. 

"Chi^niisl-s  and  natural  phiinsophcrs,"  oays  Birhat,  "accllBlomed  to  staij 

of  calciihlioii  into  the  theories  for  Ihiwo  which  Uio  vital  laivs  ("uvprn  ;"  {*) 
ajrecing  in  this  respect v.ith  hip  great  original,  n-hn  says  that  "the  actinns  and 
prrxluclLons  of  actionu,  both  in  vegetable  anil  animal  bodies  have  been  hitherto 
r<ni°ii[ere(T  so  inueli  under  the  prepoAseesions  of  chemical  and  meehanical  phi- 
Jr>'-,i|ilii ,  tli^ir  jilii.Hrinrn  have  cntuniy  loal  sight  of  life."  "Of  all  things  on 
llie  f.ii  c  III  liic  f.irth,"  .Mr.  Hunter  adds,  "  delinitiona  are  the  nioet  cureed;  for 
if  ymi  iiiako  a  di'liiiitiiui.  you  iiia;  bring  blether  under  it  a  thougaod  (hingBthat 
haie  not  the  least  connection  with  it."  (')  —  (Vol.  I  p.  06,  note) 

"Mr.  Locke,  I  think,"  eaysDr.  Reid,  "mentiinia  an  emioent  mnalciaiii  who 
believed  that  God  created  the  world  in  aix  dafs,  and  tested  on  tlfe  leireDtiii  be- 


bjibctfbioi  of 

Mr.  aunUr'i  Korki.  Wg  tdven  ts  Ibil  cm  in  conneclisn  with  onr  Drucnl  nib- 
jsct  lo  Bboir  iH  ibtnlire  Mlim  tfcarmal  fttjnatgr.  in  ueanwituda  uptn 
Mr.  vwpnrvT^  Phjimlagr  n  uw  Bntuhua  FoniKD  Hedicil  Rovioir.  uan.  luiiri 

wenndlhouTDDCDiccipiisHed  in  the  roltowini;  mannQr.   "CotiU       pT>ce  Ihrse 


of  an  cqttai  btuei  that  -Uiqr  vbuM  be  laonn  lo  begoKmed  i>Ti»Hms  lun  oi 
enemulij  u  n^daia  cna  morguui  pTOoeiH%"  m  must  codIqib  uni  wo  bh  noi 
anT  gnoiid  tor  an  iddodiaii.  Wbni  our  mltinr^  pvpm  ibonla  ban  been  «. 
eomplbhtd,  ha  would  DCCMniilf  bars  an  organ iud,  lifing  appanlin. 

But  our  aun  objict  Gir  {daong  in  appoailion  tbeaa  latut  and  ablttl  tdncatti  of 
tbo  dwmical  bjpotbnM,  ii  lo  ibaw  Ibe  oomnuin  niton  of  Ota  donoiialratun ;  and 
  ' "  "  '     'oDod  in  dspair. 
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cauis  tilers irabntwreD  notes  in  nnuie.  Iinjmlf  knsvoneoftliatinAanan 
who  thought  that  there  could  be  oolf  three  put*  in  harmoD;,  to  wit,  bust 
tenor,  sad  trebls,  becauas  there  are  bat  Ihiee  psnou  in  the  Trinitjr."  (*) 

And  may  we  not  retort  upon  the  chemiat  wlint  he  is  snid  by 
Gondillnc  to  have  done  with  another  philosopher  wiio  hnd  the 
happiness  of  believing  that  he  had  discovered  a  principle  which 
woidd  expound  all  the  phenomena  of  chemistry?  The  chemist, 
after  listening  to  his  philosot^,  most  provokingly  told  him  that 
there  was  but  one  circumstance  adyeise  to  hb  discovery,  which 
was,  that  the  chemical  fiicla  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
he  had  supposed.  The  philosopher,  however,  bore  it  a  phi- 
losopher should,  and  asked  the  clicmist  to  Niuto  wli^n  i)k  f-.vis 
were  that  he  might  explain  them  by  his  system.  (  J  Ami  lo  the 
same  effect  we  have  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  siiys  of 
Oimro.  thnt  — 


The  philosopher  Brown  admonisi 


li'SH  Iraiik,  lUuuRli  more  rourlcouB  than  oursolvps.) 

unaccoiinUbie  ii  waa,  that  men  so  taay  to  eonfuta 
]  convince.  Make  a  point  osrar  9Q  olair.  it  11  giMt 
ibils  and  the  bent  of  wliose  mind  lis  a  eontniy  way. 


ffbat  was  said  by  Hillary  of  the  difficulties  of  medical  sci- 

(IJOnlbaPoweti  of  tbo  Human  MinJ,  vnl.  a,  Esmj  D,  c.  B. 
(>}  Tnlt.  de«Sy»i*m«,  t.  »,  c.  la.         (3)On  Gomi-anii  Eril,  lec  i. 
(4)LectucaoaIiis  PtahMOphf  gf  ihs  Humu  Mind,  toL  L  hc.  T  ud  a. 
(B)  Woiki,  toL  T.  p.  *B9. 

(^LtiWiWB<iLectun(gsFbjiiolo|ri^P-  ^ 
(7)  BmkOtft  tSnute  Ftdlowpbv,  p.  ISO. 
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ence,  ia  mainlr  i^licable  to  phTsioIogy,  and  is  as  true  of  tha 
philosophy  of  digestion  aa  of  any  other  process  of  life,  and  not 
less  practically  important. 

"  It  is  mucb  more  easy  to  fomi  plauaible  itnaginuy  hypotheses,  lhan  it  is 
dili^tJf  to  obMire  the  progress  of  disesseg.  and  tbeii  symptoms,  and  carefully 
to  watch,  follow,  and  auist  nature  ;  as  this  requires  both  niore  time,  applica- 
tion, and  Ltiduftry*  as  well  aa  greater  pencljalioD,  more  judgement,  and  a  more 
e:[teiULVe  knawlFd^n  of  luitiim."  0)    Or,  BR  Bnmn  has  it.  "nnit  luinm  hDninas 

nuo  ni,  m  ueflecLim  pnims  aa  aimunas  uiirouiaiioiies  et  tcnim  iiuasdam  pera- 

.H.  II  Ali'iiini'll  riiii'iiiliTri  TMi;   ■(  "  'I  in  ■  In'  .  Kic  IrUttl  Olllj 

ightest 

ticians  (and  chcnusls.)  have  oDver  been  great  physicians. '  (') 

Finally,  >■  Medical  opinions,  nliich  ue  sinctioaed  by  authority,  arc  ivccivcd 
at  last  as  unquestionable  truths,  which  itmnildbe  folly  to  doubt,  and  picsump. 
tioo  to  investigate.  The  bulk  of  nmikiiid  are  too  timid  for  tha  oue.  and  too 
]atj  for  the  other."  (')  "  An  hypothesis,  when  <oea  eatsbliahed.  becomes  like 
a,  sovereigD,  and  receives  the  suns  bomaga  and  reapeoC  aa  if  it  wees  troth 
itself";  or,  according  to  Bacon,  "irinn  men  once  taks  nptrilh  the  opinions  of 
othors,  they  no  longer  improve  the  Kieaees" ;  and  •<  be  tbat  iceta  apmi  estsb- 
Jiahed  ccoueot,  aa  the  judgement  approved  by  litoe,  tmals  to  k  voy  lUlaeioaa 
and  weak  fomidatioD."  (*)  "  Amicus  Plato,  sed  migii  smioa  Veritas." 

Naraithelen  ■'mi  hiva  among  ns  moles  that  dig  deep  under  gnmod,  nd 
eagles  that  soar  out  of  sight  We  can  act  all  parts  and  beoonis  all  opuuDnB, 
putting;  lham  on  or  off  with  great  freedom  of  wit  and  humour,"^') 

Wo  have  wandered  into  principles  of  general  import,  which 
chemiBtry  may  turn  against  us.  But  what  has  it  done  for  tha 
science  of  life  that  can  justify  its  doiibls  ofthoso  great  conclnsions 
which  have  hrcn  priiinulgatcd  by  the  vilalisl  ?  l.M  \is  once  more 

few  years,"  sayrf  Mr.  Car|jeiitcr,  can  scarc.-ly  licsiiklf  m  th.i  Mki  that  «e  as 
yet  know  little  of  Iho  lavra  which  govern  llio  changes  in  tiie  constitution  of  bo- 
dies, ciHnpared  with  what  future  discoveries  will  reveal  to  us.  Many  phancto- 
ana  of  inorgame  chemistry,  which  can  now-  bs  readily  explained,  would  have 
been  regarded,  within  a  very  lecent  period,  as  quite  mcomprehensible.  Would 
it  have  been  thought  poBbla,  for  example,  by  a  chemist  thirty  yean  ago,  that 
the  same  sabstaDCa  iliDuId  act  the  part  of  an  acid  in  one  oaaa,  aiid  of  a  tote  in 
•pother  1 —that  nan-  aboold  bo  pBsaeaaedof  aloh  fn^nrties  ! —still  am, 

(OHilUry^Iiiqaby.bo.p.l'S.  (9)  Da  ArgirawM  8d. 

(3)  Zlnmanwn  on  BipsiitnM  io  Phywh,  nL  iL  p.  SI. 

(4)  MoDra*B  Mescal  Sketdua,  p.  SIB.      <(]  Fnlfaniaariea,  s.  I,  10. 

(5)  Berkeley's  Minnie  FliiloKi^,  p.  37& 


afl  rt'b^uiis  oi  laws  which,  bcinj  higher  anu  inan-  nrp^n^.r^n  iji.ni  !iii>^r?  nreviousiv 
knowii.  inclii-lc  facta  llial  at  first  eight  appc,ir..l  i„,  <m-^U.  nl  with  Ihtm  Un. 
icsei  thcrciore.  a  disiinci  bl'l  cn  lawB  couju  bi^  r^-iaiui-irjcii.  rciiuiriiLcig  vitai  aSlll- 
iCiea  —  which  hafl  not  been  acMciimiKUiHi  or  i-vcn  ;(i[i;iiL[iiru  —  »e  Hrcscaicelj 
justified  in  atsuming  Ihat  Ihtto  lan  e  may  uot  beaccurilanl  ivitti  Ihosa  whiclnre 
recognize  eleewhcrc."  {') 

Now  in  all  the  foregoing'  paragraph  we  hear  of  nolliing  but  the 
KCtaievomcQts  of  inorganic  cliemistry.  There  is  eDoiigli,  and 
justly  so,  upon  that  subjecl.  Hut  wliixt  docs  it  all  prove  as  lo 
the  intended  object  of  die  writer?  Nothing  at  all.  On  the 
controiy,  considering  thai  there  has  been  no  lack  of  zeal  or  of 
skilful  labourers  in  the  field  of  orL-anic  atialvsis  for  the  last  half 
century,  me  very  contrasi  wtiich  is  drawn  bv  our  aumor  proves 
the  Uwpian  nature  of  the  pursuit,  (^j  We  miffht  bring  a  muUi- 
ha  e 

D(?L'ii  111'  1  i.>i-iii  i.ii-  iiLi>  i"'ii'  'I  11  i..i'.'  -I'l'  I  lu.  Here  IS 


cbemiiw  priacipies,  wiiuoui  ever  liaving  read  a  medical  book,  or 
prescnbed  for  a  disease.  His  first  memoit  upon  the  subject, 
says  a  reviewer, 

"le  uiijy  an  iniroaucnan  lowiiai  nic  icarncu  niiuiur  uiluiiuh  id  puiiUBli  Hpo. 
ralely,  from  liuo  to  time,  on  all  parte  of  llic  animal  ccododiv  on  which  modem 
chemiBtry  has  begun  to  throw  odj- light;  with  a  desigu  to  point  out  whM  ii 
knowu  of  Iliit  branch  of  physicks,  as  well  as  that  with  which  some  men  only 
pretend  lo  be  intimately  acquainted,  to  cultivate  a  field,  promising  a  pnnpeioua 
buveat,  and  to  confaond  Uu»B  enemiea  who  attach  the  qratem  wilh  their  iit- 
coidant  clamoun."  (■) 

The  foregoing  design  was  carried  into  effect.    AnJ  now  let 

(I)  Crpcmor's  Principles  [,fC;.Ti.:il  iYri.I  r„i,i;  ira[;if  Phi -.„',..;.,  {cr.  p.  11!, 


rsgulltiug  titalofiiniliii,  —  "Ijicli  lioi  not  injtn  acconipllslird,  or  !t!,mntniplni,"(l) 
wa  shall  onlj  repciiL(vol.  i.  pp.  42,  4J,  kc.)  ihu  iboio  Ihwp  icd  more  clcorlj  "ea. 

fied  pbrnmnenn,  which  ire  the  only  snuico  of  knowlodga  Bui,  it  lurm  onlat  iaat, 
as  in  all  bitoncea  of  strong  reflecting  minds,  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  as  nmcb  sn  id. 
vocoMlbr  "ntslpiopaties"  as  the  nwat  consistenlobaeiiret.  (See  lol.  i.  pp.  St- - 
£8,48—49.) 

(3)  Lon.  Med.  and  Ph;a.  J<iin:..iraL  L  p.  tU.  1799. 
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US  ask,  where  is  thi:  oviilunci'  of  tin:  ''prosperous  harvest"  that 
was  so  emphaliciUy  promised  since  which,  also,  cheniiBtry  has 
made  greater  advances  than  any  other  science,  has  had  its  un- 
molested sway,  and  FourciOT'a  example  has  beeu  followed  with 
a  coneapoiidii:^  diligence  i  (ToL  I.  p.  639.)  Can  you  point  to 
a  solitary  instance  in  which  organic  chemlslrf ,  except  in  a  neg- 
ative sense,  has  iidvanced  the  science  of  life? 

Rut  there  wns  something  redeeming,  even  in  the  palmy  days 
of  humoral  is  111,  among  the  able  practical  men  of  thiit  sect.  "We 
hear,  lor  iu.sl.-inci',  !\hichride  prophesying,  that  pliysioloL'ists 
would  f;iil  ill  thrir  an-jiiipt 


does  ilsbow  avensuch  waio  produced  ia  asUto  of  perfect  Bimplicilj." 

He  therefore  conclndea  that  medical  philosophy,  and  its  prac- 
tical application,  hare  nothing  to  hope  from  chemistry.  (') 

Finally,  the  chemical  and  vital  theories  of  digesiioit  may  be 
thus  mimmarily  stated. 

The  chemical  doctrine  supposes  that  the  organic  alimentary 
matter  is  first  "reduced"  by  chemical  agencies,  and  that  then 
the  foices  of  life  take  up  the  process  and  imbue  the  new  com- 
pound with  properties  analogous  to  themselves.  The  former 
agencies  are  destructive  of  organic  matter,  and  especially  ao 
when  many  substances  are  brought  in  apposition.  It  is  therefoia 
consistently  supposed  that  the  first  act,  or  the  << reducing"  and 
disorganizing  process  may  be  as  well  performed  by  various  arti- 
ficial mixtures,  even  afler  they  have  been  sntqectedito  the  cruci- 
ble and  to  repeated  precijutetions  and  reclamations,  or  by  oxalic 
add,  or  in  accordance  with  the  analogous  process  of  putrefaction, 
aa  by  the  living  gastric  jnice. 

Prom  these  premises  it  necessaiity  follows  that  it  is  not  only  the 
province  of  the  gastric  juice  to  oi^;anize  ino^onic  matter,  but, 
that  it  is  incapable  of  bestowing  the  act  of  vitaliiotion  till  the  ali- 
menlary  organic  siihsianccs  are  decompounded  according  to  the 
destructive  ellei-l^  of  c}icmLcal  operations. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  vilnlist  maintains  that  the  gastric  juice 
is  a  substance  stii  generis,  endowed  with  vital  powers;  that  it 
can  be  only  generated  by  a  liviag  stomach,  and  that  it  is  liable 
(I)  Mtllra£o>lIatndMtiontatlMRudc«ofFi7nck,  p.  11.  ITTt. 

VOL.  It.  16 
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to  modificftlions  nccording  lo  r}inngcs  which  may  orise  in  (he 
vital  condition  of  org:in  ;  thiit  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
motely imitated  by  art,  nny  mnrc  than  art  can  manufacture  se- 
men, or  the  censbml  substance  ;  that  its  properties,  like  those  of 
every  other  vttei  part,  are  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  forces  and 
ageacioB  of  chemistry,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  protecting  the 
alimentary  matter  against  putrofaclion  and  all  other  inorganic 
ebanges;  that  animal  oi^;anizatjon  cannot  orgnnize  inorganic 
compounds,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  a  fundamen- 
tal piinciple  in  the  highest  department  of  nature,  to  suppose  that 
alimentary  matter  which  has  been  elaborated  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  prepare  it  for  the  vital  uses  of  the  animal,  should 
be  agiun  resolved,  more  or  less,  into  its  inorganic  condition  be- 
fore it  is  appropriated  to  those  uses  for  which  it  had  been  so  ex- 
actly prepared  in  its  near  assimilation  to  the  o^atuc  compounds 
of  enhnals.  And,  ascending  a  step  higher,  the  cbemi<»l  con- 
struction becofnes  more  obviously  untenable  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  nutriment  of  an  animal  nature  requires  but  little  more 
than  the  most  simple  part  of  the  solvent  process  and  the  liestow- 
ment  of  vital  properties ;  whilst,  in  accordance  with  the  chemi- 
cal hypothesis,  it  must  be  even  more  than  vegetable  matter  subject 
to  the  diso:^anizing  agencies,  and  thus  completely  removed 
from  its  origina!  and  near  opprosimation  to  the  compounds  of 
the  living  animal.  (Vol.  1.  p.594  — S96.]  Nor  must  we  neglect 
the  radical  distinction,  that 

"  Cbenuol  Hilation  u  only  a  nnioo  of  bodiea  bj  sIcctiTe  attncUd^  oat  a 
red  dunge  of  the  BabBtancea  ibemwlio^  bat  ol  tbsir  properties.  But  diges- 
fiim  IB  ID  unnulatiiis  procev.  Il  is  ■  upeciea  of  gcturatim  ;  but  lbs  cdrod* 
dnDnuttDce  ia  iti  converting  both  Tcgelable  and  animil  nutter  into  Ibe  nme 
kind  of  mbBtauce  or  compound  which  DO  chemical  proceaa  can  efl^"  (VoLL 
p.GS — 79.)  "  Thoso  who  took  it  up  chcmicalljr,"  Hr.  Hnnler  cmliinKi,  •  be> 
ii^  ignmnt  the  principles  aftheenimBlecDDani7>  have  ernneanily  teferrad 
the  opetatims  of  the  aoimal  machine  to  (he  lawa  of  chemiitiy." 
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ON  SPONTANEOUS  QEKESATION. 


Ik  coDclndiDg  our  remuki  upon  the  phikmpbr  of  digeMion,  it  tema  la  ua  ap- 
propriate that  we  riiouU  add  ■  lewironlaapaDlhecDntnireitedqUeatioaDrtlw 
(pontaneoiu  geneiation  of  snimals.  It  is  in  the  etomach,  ae  it  Tespecls  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  that  the  vivificatioa  of  dead  matter  begins  ;  nor  can  any  specieg 


n  r   III. II  T  ruin  iiliKTi  wr  [i;ivc  iiiti>  iiri'liIM  Will  IllVe 

tbatmay 
red  in  the 

wotds  of  the  .^loiighty,  may  come  to  cjitrt  its  rationnl  influence. 

In  aeiectins.  according  to  our  cuatom,  lueee  authors  upon  ma  adveno  aide 
irhoM  vwm  are  hetl  entitled  to  cnDBderaben,  we  eandidly  admit  that,  up- 
on ua  tisegauig  qneatum,  we  Itaro  i 
Ws  m  BeM  bunched  among  the  Germ 
gated  bucy  of  one,  the  bold  asannqitima  of  another,  and  the  glanng  athdam 
of  othen^  detannined  na  to  hold  onr  aignment  with  a  race  cf  men  whose  ge- 
nini  ia  alwnji  inclined  to  the  troth,  and  who  direct  the  ultimate  deali^  of 

In  approaching  this  Bubjecl,  wo  arc  etnick  irith  the  puadoxical  clrcunHtiuice 
that  oui  emiaent  opponents  aio  Ihcmaelvce  amongst  the  meet  diilinguiehed 
onltivators  of  physiology ;  and  tliat  thay  should  not  hare  found  in  the  infinitely 
direrfiiflcd,  the  amazingly  complex  but  always  harmonioUB,  organiution  of  na.- 
ture,  and  in  those  powers  by  nluch  her  operationa  are  ctaiducted,  inenalible 
demraiBtiationi  of  one  great  first  Caoae.  And  howerer  impceaiblc  it  may  be  for 
the  linuted  nund  of  man  to  eunprehend  the  infimte  dnrUion  ofsnchaC^nae, 
jret  is  it    their  own  pcemiaea  a  latienal  condoticn,  tod    mon  oauanut  iritli 
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the  Boundeat  dictates  of  i^lloeaphj:  does  m  On  fimMTC*Mev«l7>peeiM  of  mat- 
tor,  cveiy  specif^  of  animals  and  of  planli,  ind  eveiy  power  niiieb  tbejr  tra 
governed,  are  supposed  ID  havB  ^tinet  Mlt«»ilenee«.  It  u  for  tUi  leano, 
perhaps,  ibat  thsybaveuquiivd  tbe  Mas  otpuidiMU;  but  once  tliara  ii  no 
Onsmin  UiBcue,VM  ibouUpiebriii  Uieta  isMuees  tbo  old  denoomiitioa  of 

There  I'l  another,  but  perfectly  analc^ouB,  aspect  of  onr  snlject  which  nuj 

be  best  conveyed  bj  quoting  the  logic  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent 

iH  tiiii.uinM  wilh  lliiiliil  HiiiiliT  iuiil  lli>ti:il. 


Theio  are  others,  again,  who  appear  to  be  undecided,  ;el-lhe  whole  lenm 
their  reat oniii!:  ie  odvcree  to  a  Creative  Pon'er,  end  the  one,  thetofbre,  w! 
most  claitiia  uor  aiiciiiiOH.    i[  is  also,  noi  a  iimc  remaritabie.  that  here,  ■ 


:h  then 


duclion  oi  a  ncm  "1,  or,  iii  uiiitr  n  urda,  siKiniancoug,  or  equivocal  genois- 
tion,  IB  not  lo  bo  whoii;  reiected,wiuiautsDme  eiaminsuon."  Had  inir  aatliar 
finally  reiecied  tuo  doctnnet  according  lo  the  jor^omg  tntjroatio^  fau  import- 
ant influence  would  have  rendered  a  larviGe  to  pbfsiOHigy.  as  well  aa  to  re. 

But  OUT  author  goe*  on  immediatoljr  io  aajr,  (and  we  quote  the  whole  "  ex. 
anunatim,")  "  Wehivestnogracta  toihawthatlha  prodoctlon  of  distinct  spe- 
uea  of  animalB  of  the  higher  clssees  has  not  been  limited  to  doo  spot  of  the 
earth,  or  to  odc  period  of  ttmo.  Diffinnt  parts  of  the  anrfece  of  the  globe  have 
tbsic  distiiKC  and  pecnliar  ""'""'^  as  well  as  legetables.  Many  ammab  are 
raimd  on  the  American  Continsiit  of  the  rmniittnt  and  caininwHu  claaaaa^ 
IS  well  as  of  Hie  ItodeniiaandPaclijdBRnata,  which  anqnita  psculitr  to  that 
cmtlDeiit.  In  Australia  we  find  a  stUl  mme  distmet  productioa  of  uumsls, 
eoostitnthig  the  class  of  Iibtnijnalia,  and  Minpriaing  nunnroua  dividonB.  I 
am  imable  to  conceive  mj  other  eiplaDatian  of  this  fact,  than  the  natural  eoD- 
eltuian,  that  the  seraial  groups  of  animals  were  created  in  the  region  in  wlueh 
thqi  ue  fining  and  were  than  adapted  to  th^  pscnliar  looaliiisa. 
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"The  evidmce  of  t)ic  cnviin  n  i>" :  ii,rii;,'~  l.n  .ln;;       .1  jil.irc  at  diflerenfAipimi 

favour  of  Iheir  production  on  tiim:ruHt         of  Hk  fluli?-    Tlie  reHearchei  "f JJ^^J^ 
the  geologtMs  have  ihonn  us  Uie  remains  of  numeroua  animalg  onco  inhabil- j^ikm 
ins  tbs  euth*!  ntlhee,  but  now  eitiiict.  The  meaTches  of  nmilar  labourer!  bu.~ 
hare  abomi,  that  U  the  time  theu  oaimalB  ponened  the  eattfa'a  lurface,  thou 
tnioidt  irilb  which  wa  in  U  pmeot  (cqnainted,  with  gome  few  exespdan, 
did  not  Gxilt  It  ie  not  meralf  one,  but  nTeral  chingee,  irith  rcapGct  to  the 
ipedn  of  animala  iidubiciiig  it.  wlueh  the  aniface  oT  our  globe  hai  witncased. 
L«t  it  not  be  enpposed  that  tlieee  facta,  wfaieh  extend  oar  Tiew  of  the  open- 
tioni  of  creative  ponrer,  can  be  B[^lied  lo  maiii  or  that  they  in  any  d^reeinili- 
tate  against  the  Mwaic  rocord.   1  have  merely  adduced  these  facts  to  show 

one  ]wrio.l ;  and  tliat  llirTDfiin;  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  lo  auppcw,  that 
ewn  nnur  iK-ir  sp-rks  may  be  callid  inio  tcijlmes ;  but  it  would  have  the  leiid- 
ency  to  damp  our  zeal  in  the  investigation  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  turn 
us  aside  from  tlie  acqnisition  of  truth,  were  we  gratuitoURly  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  such  a  theory,  to  eolve  difficulties  like  those  which  obscure  the 


eiit  hiN'tii'i,  Ml-  liTiil  \\f  sanii'  -["'cifn  i«-rjmng  with  atricl  uniformilv  o(  cha- 
racter in  a  gn-3l  niiiltiiuili-  ot  iiiiiividuals ;  which  seeiDS  to  compel  one  to  ad- 
mit thai  lliey  arc  derived  from  a  common  raigin.  and  are  prapagaled  bfgene- 
ration:  since  reference  to  spontaneous  geomtioti  WOuU  almoit  neceseuily 
presuppose  the  multiplication  of  speciea  as  well  as  of  mdivldualli  With  re- 
wgoA  to  some  of  the  parasitical  tnimile  of  which  the  mode  of  diffiuicai  WM 
once  obecme,  wenowiiaeBen  comluaiira  and  olie&etareTideiHse.  The  li. 
boon  of  Sca^Clute  bwo  done  this  for  the  levenl  ipedtiof  hone-botle; 
and  no  doubt  can  remain  reqiecting  the  paaeage  of  the  oiquris  venoicularis  from 
one  pciBon  to  another."  0)  (Vol.  I.  p.  706,) 

To  the  margin  of  tlie  kist  paragraph  in  appendeil  the  index  as  occurs  hi  onr 
citation ;  and  although  our  author  speaks  of  the  "  operations  of  creative  poiver," 
the  Almlghly  Power  cannot  be  intended,  since  it  mould  otherwise  amount  lo 
no  -  argument  lo  thon  that  spontaneous  generation  is  not  impoesible,"  would 
funii^li  no  gmimil  of  conclusion  lilt  the  •>  epantueous  generation  "  of  parasit- 
ica! a  nimak  whoso  nriiiin  maybe  "obecsnie,"  nor  would  the  exception  in  regard 
to  man  \i«  applicable.  On  the  contiaiT,  taking  the  argument  of  analogy  em- 
ployed by  our  author,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  fbnneraod  present  races  of  ani- 
mals were  the  direct  work  of  Almighty  Power,  it  fbllowa  that  the  hypothetical 
animals  are  not  of  spontaneoue  migin ;  and  by  the  eame  rule  of  analogy,  if  the 
former  are  propagated  ab  odo,  ant,  s  rico,  n  are  the  latWr.  The  analog;  ii 
equally  good  in  all  the  cases ;  but  it  is  plani  that  oar  anthv  intended  to  pndi< 
cats  the  origin  of  the  higher  animala  of  chance,  and  Ihni  coeetnict  an  ualogy 
in  &TODr  of  the  qiontanai^  of  panmtee.  Bat  in  the  latter  case  our  author  ia 
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mot  b;  &cl(^  and  gira  nplheinalog^vhiehmi  thareforc,  ia  this  aeaaa,  use- 
Isotr  pioduced  in  blour  of  (he  ipootanaoni  geoaratioo  of  pansitiial  animale, 
wbilil  Uia  atgument  ia  left  in  mdi  >  poritioo  aa  u  invalve  a  proof  oT  ibe  apiHi- 
tanei^cf  lUbigliBratdeRof aoinula.  •'Indeed," a^ our aotiMS,  "ttaehcls 
■le  atrangly  oftetei  to  the  adn^Mkn  of  thia  Iheoiy,  (qmnlaiieoiia  ganentkn,) 
mih  reapect  to  Hum,  (jmmtktX  Mumilt.)  And,  then,  taka  the  loUowitiK  in 
ita  camectioti:  "ret  the  ideatfthe  pradDctioo irf l new qieciea,  or,  inotlier 
words,  apmtaneoua  or  eqaitncaJ  generation,  ia  not  to  be  wfaoll;  rejected,  with, 
out  Bome  emminalion.  We  liavu  Ktrong  facts  to  show  that  the  prodnction  of 
distinct  apscics  of  animals  ol  Ike  hightr  claim  has  Dot  been  limited  to  one  spot 

Since,  then,  ■*  the  facts  of  llic  case  are  etrofigly  "  agaiciEl  the  fniit^liision  as 
it  respects  poTflai/ira/  aiiiinnh^  let  us  now  i^iake  a  better  use  of  llio  rule  of  anaf- 
ogy,  and  conclude,  if  llu-si;  l>rings  of  vcrj'  piniplc  organ iijt ion  air  not  of  f\Km- 

froiD  that  contingency.  However  it  may  appear  singular  thai  our  aulhar  shouUl 
think  it  not  improbable  tlmt  the  higher  clasees  of  anunals  were  of  apontaneoua 
origin,  and  that  "it  may  not  be  uoreaaooable  to  suppose  that  even  now  new 
apeciee  maybe  called  into  oiietenco," but.  that  the  "theory"  is  lees  probably 
true  of  the  parasitical  snimaLi,  and  even  "  atRingly  oppoaed  by  beta  with 
reapect  to  tAon,"  it  fbllowa.  by  our  author^  mle  o(  tmalogy,  (which  ia  t  xery 
aotudene  in  the  abatiact^}  tint  the  pnbabilitiea  ^  an  Ahn^ty  CreUionof 
the  higher  uumala  are  juat  in  the  ratio  of  ^  like  probalulitin  that  Mtend  the 
cnatiooof  the  penailiealaninBlSi  Thia  inalogy  may  be  earned  &fiin  one  dtM 
to  the  other,  and  vicBiem;  andwv  eapecislty  hitld  it  ftlth  lo  all  who  btdieve 
in  the  DiTine  Ciestiiinaf  tba  U^tar  daaea  oTunmili^  aa  a  {mot  that  paiamti* 
cal  animkla  depend  upon  the  aame  Creative  Power. 

Thin  by  the  ahowing  of  tho  &ota  in  idatioa  la  apratmeont  gemtuiati,  the 
hypothesia  must  fall  by  Its  own  internal  eridcDce  of  ita  fallacy.  Hare  wendgbt 
repose  tlie  subject  with  the  pnqngalon  of  tin  emc;  being  anre,  aa  in  ail  oIImi 
depaiturcx  from  the  light  of  nature,  ud  may  We  not  Bay  f£  Rerelatioa,  that  eech 
eucccedijig  efSirt  10  obeenra  the  truth  bring!  it  more  and  inora  nearly  to  the 

Supiirec,  in  the  footing  cane,  onr  author's  principleof  analogy  were  allowed 
10  operate  accorduig  to  its  original  design,  the  mere  negative  fact  in  the  aaper- 
ficial  nixoaiches  of  geology  would  not  protect  the  human  race  against  the  con- 
clusion, also,  which  consigns  the  origin  of  the  higher  onlets  of  animals  in  spon- 
taneous generation.  If  analogy  he  worlli  amiliiuK  m  iliiv  iniHiiM  ajipliraiion 
of  the  latter  injumcc,  it  abould  bo  peculiarly  plnin^f  id  rr-.|i.  i-[  li>  iii.iri.  uruv  he 
occupies  the  highest  range  m  organized  matter.    Tlic  iwsilinn  is.  that  '■f;ii:(s*' 

the  probability  that  the  higher  we  ascend  in  theaoimal  kingdom,  the  greater  is 
the  proof  of  spontaneity. 

Out  author  Iiaring  adrertcd  to  the  Sacred  Record,  we  will  also  follmr  bim 
there,  xl  am  unable,"  hesiys,  "toeonceiveanyother  expIanitiaDDfthia  l«ct, 
than  the  nataral  concliuBOD,  that  the  several  gionps  of  anhnala  were  created  in 
the  regions  in  which  they  ace  foDnd,"  Ac  Tim  even  jJmiHing  thor  creation 
by  Providence,  certunly  aifean  to  "  militate  igiinat  the  anthentici^  of  the 
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IfdauoiBBOid,''— Mttainlr  at  teut  u  foraa  rebtn  to  exiating  ■nimil^  md 
lisjoad  thii  liiidt  wa  rinll  not  aow  tigm  the  subject  We  tie  diMincaj  toM 
that  all  udiDali  upon  dif  land  vera  out  off  ihe  deluge,  except  a  mals  and 
femals  ti  euh  qmuea.  iriiieli  were  ptetemi  in  the  aik  for  the  pn^ngatiai  of 
tliairntpectlve  races.  What  is  theohrimu  finil  cause  of  this  amngemmtl 
Cleii^  that  all  liitiin  tenestrial  BDimali  ihoDld  be  peipBtualed  6nn  (lie  anie- 
diluviaa,  whilrt  the  act  of  preserration  as  distiDctl;  implies  that  there  would 
bfl  no  creation  of  inimals  saerwards.  This  obvious  coDcJuBion  a  b1»  distiiKtl]r 
affirmed  in  the  Mosaic  Record,  since  we  are  told  (hat  the  AJmight;  ended  the 
work  of  Creation  on  the  eiith  day  ;  whilA  we  have  no  intimatioo  that  He  eier 
resumed  it,  or  ever  intended  to.  And  that  such  is  the  plain  conBtiucliou  of  the 
Record  is  conSnued  b;  the  aot  of  preservation  in  the  Aik.  It  was  the  obvious 
design  of  thie  preserratioa,  that  the  species  of  eaeb  animal  might  continue  to 
be  perpetuated  according  to  the  laws  which  were  ordained  nn  the  day  of  Crea- 
tion :  and.  considering  the  analogies  which  prerBil  in  the  Operations  of  Ihxjvi-. 
dencc.  iliis  mGUiod  ot  [wrpciuaiion  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  there  baa 

ni'iiT  iii'i'r  [11 '  riTiihnn  mi  ,1111111.1  in.  ;ind  (hat  DO  one  ha*  spruug  into  eiist- 

I'liri'  I.  nil'  iv    I'll! .  1 1.;:'  II  I"  ".I  I  iwralee,  also,  aa  a  proof  of  the  Record, 

for  God  to  have  made  aoother  Crea. 

iLOii  .illiT  lliri  Ili  a  Hi.  mill  iiiitl  iiiri'  natural  to  an  impostor  (han  (o  have  af. 

hrmed  such  im  act  of  Creation,  whiLnt  the  accoun(  by  Moses  is,  abstractedlyT 
in  the  highest  d^tee  itqnobable.  But,  that  all  he  has  stated  on  this  subject 
la  litatallr  tni«t  bu  been  mbiequently  rendered  in  the  hightvt  degree  probable 
by  the  abaolnte  sUsace  of  all  profane  history  as  to  the  appearance  of  any  new 
specie)  ot  animals,  orot  plants,  isconDtriei  whose  natural  taistoiy  has  been  long 

Ai  to  aqoatic  our  antbnr's  rak  of  anakgf  whidi  he  EmpliijM  on  by* 

pothetical  data,  operates  with  peculiar  force,  and  leaTca  the  onavindable  coo- 
nlusion,  that  the  present  races  are  descended  from  the  antediluvian. 

ObHerv.nion  thus  correepoiijs  with  all  the  foregoing  inductions  against  I  ho 
iloctriiic  of  spontaneous  generation.  No  man  has  ever  been  yet  able  Id  say,  that 
the  species  of  this  animal,  or  of  Ibis  plant,  or  of  this  earth  or  melal,  or  of  this 
simple  element,  was  Dot  created  at  the  tune  which  is  indicated  by  Moses.  Even 
as  lo  the  extinct  species,  the  whole  proof  in  relation  to  Iheir  anterior  creation 
rests  upon  contingencies  about  which  geologists  are  utterly  discrepant.  The 
very  eslinr.tion  of  a  multitude  of  disUncl  species  of  animals,  could  the  fact  be 
shown,  iLf  it  certainly  cannot,  would  be  a  proof  of  their  independence  of  sponla- 

wil)i  Lii'o  ri'i'mtE^dly  ejtinct,  yot  a  whole  genus  cannot  recall  the  species  it  has 
lost.  But,  tliat  new  animals  have  been  created  eince  man  began  to  record  his 
□bscrrations  of  nature  is  the  sheerest  hypothesis.  The  species,  too,  in  respect 
to  organiiation,  remain  exactly  the  same  that  they  were  two  Ihoasaad  jeara 
agoi  have  the  same  functions,  habits,  no  partial  transmntfttiaa  of  MW  into 
another,  whilst  the  seeds  which  are  preserved  with  the  Egyptiah  mnimidei 
prodnce  exactly  the  ssma  plants  that  now  flourish,  and  their  flawen  emit  ex- 
actlr  the  same  edmir.  And  since  it  doea  not  appear  that  die  same  plan  of  pn- 
■mation  w»a  obaaned,  or  wai  neceasni;,  in  i^ieet  to  plants,  as  was  adapted 
withaubntlf  attheSMd,aodriiKe  welwTenobetitoIlieMnlniT.bnt  entj 
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that  oia,  this  is  a  farther  proof  of  iliB  unireiBal  acciuBcj  of  the  Moaaic  account 
of  CreatioD,  and  conclnaive  agsiiut  the  doelriiw  of  tha  Bponlmieaai  genentioii 
of  uoimalB.  If  analogf  be  good  id  inf  of  our  cues,  it  is  eqieeiallj  b  wborB 
ihs  jmaaSaet  us  tight,  if  it  ba  uniiiMl  to  b«  good  wtun  tlie  pcsmiaw  ne 

Let  m  hear  eren  Bolisffbidrak  and  admin  the  tolenliaiaf  oar  own  ago. 
uWhichsovemj  jaatiiiii;aiiml4  yoT  will  maetvitli  God.  DeoniTidebiB 
aeomteittimitilHi  (uPUl^haa  it,}  andimTB^^  ths  divinawltat  Iba  good  iDU^ 
whomSoetalMmaiitinpialiiaeeclBBiBBtie«lhi»t<»r,»aidtothBplulo»ofber,iiq' 
bo(d[  tg  the  nabm  of  tbings,  which  iialwafaatlundwliaa  lam  denroua  to  read 
tho  vorda  of  God ;  and  ia  that  wc  eball  find  no  foundation  for  a  Kheme,  like  Ihfl 
forcgoinc.  We  ehall  find  the  courec  of  things  to  hato  bocn  always  tho  same. 
Wc  shall  find  that  Us,  Who  made,  proacrvea  the  world,  and  gorcrae  it  on  the 
same  principles,  and  according  lo  Ihc  e&mc  mvanablo  lawB  which  He  imposed 

eorvod  from  the  tii&[-  i]i  iLc:L^'''ii  niid  till  I'arlih  under  [he  clirectioik  ol  Uie  &ainc 
general  Providence.  'I  rcN'^tiil  bodies  moved  in  the  same  ordor  five  thous- 
and yean  ago,  Ihst  tliey  mmt:  iimv.  Tile  monunato  parts  of  our  globe,  the 
tegetabio  and  animnl  world  liAve  liciu  ronatiiuted,  mainlained,  and  propagated 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  ivhaiever  dilTerence  the  mont  ancient  patnaicha,  or 
the  Smt  of  men,  if  (hey  were  to  come  mto  life  again,  mi^t  find  m  tlie  worlu  of 
ait,  they  would  ^nd  mnB  in  tboae  of  nature."  "  Aa  little  aa  certain  philoao* 
phenappioTB  thenatniBlconititDtioa  of  the  weihl,  the;  are  unable  to  a;  bow 
it  might  ba  alterad  in  toy  puliculBT,  except  for  ttis  worae ;  and,  tharelaie,  tboy 
mint  be  reduced,  at  leaM,  to  aatstt,  that  goodnen  and  juatice  isquiralhe  wbcda 
abonld  ba  allerad,  aa  they  required  origbully  lhat  there  sbould  have  been  no 
audi  ajitam  made," 

How  the  animala  that  ue  peculiar  In  America,  or  AuetralEa,  or,  bdeed,  any 
othaDs  erer (pit  then  ie  certainly  more  thanne  can  Icll;  though  not  more  dif- 
ficult than  liow  the  wliila  man  became  hhck.  Em  f.nn;  wiih  respeet  to 
aomecf  the  puantieal  animala  of  which  Die  uuhii.-  ut  liilViii^^im  wie  once  ah- 
■cure,  nre  now  poaaese  conclnnre  and  aatitraciory  i[li>iii'<>,"  iiviy  ive  unt  con- 
dude  that  means  were  aim  provided  for  the  ".iiiriipiiin"  oUhij  "liii;lLCrTOil.Ts'' 

With  very  rare  eiceptions,  the  aiivocates  "f  simiilnneous  |;eueralion  scout 
the  doctrine  of  vital  powers,  and  without  accounting  fur  the  existence  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  they  not  only  assume  the  capacity  of  physical  agencies  in  the  or- 
ganization nfltiat  matter,  hut  in  providing  it  with  "propertiea"  which  they  al- 
low, with  ihysleriaiiB  conttadiction,  to  be  "  vital"  And  then  follows  from 
this  imputed  prerogative  of  jAyucal  foreea  the  moie  tcmarkable  conctoalon, 
lhat  they  not  ooly  relinqniib  thtar  control  oyer  tha  living  beinga  which  they 
ereatet  but  abaolnlel^r  beitow  an  aasendency  npon  thoee  «  vital  properties  " 

(I)  figlli«l»ln'i  Wnt>,n1.T.K-*l''i4n,1IK 
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ih  ilifiy  eniloii  thoDrjpinizoJ  niichinp.  Novertboless,  it  is  aiainUined 
■hysical  fortes  carry  on  tlin  «ntk  of  life,  whilst  imthinit  more  appears  to 
Bd  lo  the  "  vital  properlios  "  than  to  hold  sn  imiDleiinitting  conflict  with 
)LLpp.33,36,4a,51,&c.)  Here,  too,  Uw  rorces  of  phyiici 


1b  ofgBDanling uiguiie  DBtteroiit of  sbople inorganic  g1 


Here  ia  anothsi  writer,  jut  tana  the  preu,  tn  able  nun,  wba  giies  u>  the 
HholH  nnnnnrv  of  the  doctrine  u  ireiieiaUv  enterlaiDed  by  our  ODonnentiL 
"Thou  canaee,"  be  lava,  vhich  ere  known  to  operate  on  tbe  unng  bodT.  in- 
fluenciDg  lu  gnnvtJi  ana  lu  Jimciionai  movemenui.  ir  we  Know  TioOiini^  lo  ilie 


by  cecum  lawe.  iL  is  ibori  nniurai  ld  in[i  r  mai  iiiite  laiss  arc  mo  same  wiucn 
tSkcl  ine  bodv  aftfir  ii  le  lonneo,  ana  to  anicn  it  responds.  Now,  the  uve  or 
agents  which  tSBci  tne  bodv  are  tnose  oi  gravitv.  iigriL  heil,  load,  smtlU  tmci. 
tic.  Tfaereiore.  other  tmngE  Deing  equai.  it  ie  more  natuni  to  Infer  thai  Hay 
/innal  lu  iddy  ihbu  DOL"  t'l 

Here  no  have,  aa  luual,  a  begging  of  ((le  whole  qneatton, — ademal  oTidiat 
ii  called  the  nial  oc  orgaiuo  force.  "If  we  know  ncdhlng  to  the  contrary," 
■aji  om  author,  —  the  "eoDtnrf "  heiDglheTetjgiat  of'the  proof  npen  which 
thoTitali^trelieg  tot  bii  coDCtuedoiB.  And  then  as  to  osr  authar*a  creative 
poweia,  we  regard  the  three  firsts  viz :  "granty,  lights  and  Iiaat,"aa  mere  xagenli^'* 
lAich  ei^te  the  vHalliitcea,  bring  them  into  action;  and  aato^aoundiBniel^ 
and  tDnch,"  if  tbey  nraat  be  creative  '•laweor  agents,"  we  think  onr  inthor 
wiU  ndmit  that  thoy  did  not  create  themselves.  But  allowing,  "  in  the  present 
■talo  of  medical  science,"  the  forciroine  "laivs  or  airents"  to  have  been  the 
immcdiato  cause  oi  ihe  cxisienco  oi  animaiB.  by  which  of  ihrm. — or  by  all  of 
lhora,^does  uio  norm  cran"i  i  li  bv  npiuicr.  vvhcnci'  caine  the  power  of 
crawhng.  and  what  b  ii  !  \V  honce  canii:  un-  unriiiiNi.niuinir  oi  man,  and  what 
is  it     Is      gr     y  rc  live 

"laws  or  agcnuf  Pcrhaiis  ;:i<'  rn  rut  nriii'n  wt-  fiai.  is  mere, 
then,  iiiiluiliL'  anriiiiL  ni  un-ii'  ii>'i' ii  ii'i.:  ■  i:::  ■■  mi  ■  ;iri.iii>;:v  That 
conflK^Ui  Willi  l\v  "L'i'iiiT.ii  :  I  III  I  iri'.'   .III!!  Ill  .iiiiu  IIK1I  iiiorc 


"  laws  and  agimls."  and  inorganic  uiattor.  wore  the  results  ol  One  Great  Cre- 
ative Power,  Ho  certainly  mighi  have  ondowed  them  with  ihe  properqr  of 
generating  nnirrtaiq  and  vegetables.  But,  taking  the  analogy  which  oar  oj:)Xk 
nenle  Ri^loy  with  *o  little  hesitation,  the  condnaion  that  Ha  did  h  endow 
them  debaeee  philoaopl^,  and  the  mind  itself ;  since  all  that  we  knoir  of  th« 
fcscea  of  phynca,  siid  of  tanginifs  matter,  asenres  us  tbat  the  former  preaents 
nothing  an^ogoai  to  the  phetunnens  of  Ilfet  and  that  the  lattor  ia  ntterlj  at  va. 
nance  with  orgaidzatian.  The  tbeoiy,  tbcMfbie,  auppoaes  the  creation  of  « 

(I)  Dr.  HaMI,  i>  XtwYnfitM  Mmi.  ud  Out-  Jwn.  Ni,  <•,  00. 
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Wructure  and  of  ptwcrs,  nf  which  the  sgenU  are  lotallj  dertitnte.  Tike  even 
tliQ  meet  opportune  conditiori  of  maUer  for  iLh  viviflcatioTif  Ui  orpuund  mvihiDB 
of  ttu!  moat  Bimplc  or  the  mnet  eomplei  Miucture,  either  animal  oi  Tegetible, 
as  Boon  3X  the  principle  of  life  is  exlingnisfaed ;  caa  any  phjeieal  power,  a  any 
Imoiin  agent  reaaimate  thai  machine  !  Od  the  contnuji  the  nan  thoae  Ibreee 
mi  agents  are  bsiiight  to  operate  upon  it,  the  niorB  rapidly  in  it  remlved  into 
ia  priniary  elemciila.  (Vol.  I.  p.  93.)  It  foUowa.  thenfon,  by  that  philosophy 
which  guides  our  adFersariec,  (hat  all  orgnntied  matter  was.  primuily,  ■  direct 
emanation  ftom  Thai  Power  Who  Freated  the  forcea  of  phyaiuand  bnrganic 
muter;  and,  in  the  mrdc  of  Byron, — 


JjOET."  Nor  waa  it  alone  the  epeahing  ini'i  ii.-i.-iir  r'\''.ii'i!.-.-^  inc  iicrhi  01 
day  which  disUnguished  Ih?  beginning  01  CreaiiOii,  111  Wf  ^:^m••  wav  Liod  aoon 
after  created  that  inlclleciual  licht,  wruch  wan  ptohaoiv  inionded  m  pail  10 
en^le  man  to  approcialc  Ihp  olher  .icw  qi  i^rrsuoo. 

ivs  -atents,  ■  shall  have 


We  turn  for  a  monient  to  ehtther  diduigniahed  Eourcc,  and  with  the  greater 
aaUgfactioB,  aa  iha  labject  is  tneastiled  ittictly  b  relation  lo  organiied  matter 
of  a  low  giade,  and  aa  generated  hy  proeiiating  otganiiatian  of  higher  degree. 

It  ii  lUggceted  »  aa  an  unportant  question  in  general jAjneKigy,  whether  jdanta 
Dr  Bnimala  of  a  high  degree  of  erganimtioa  are  capable  of  prodneing  from 
nujeDB  parts  of  their  tisauea  bemga  CDrreapoodlng  to  thoae  of  the  inferior  onlera 
of  their  kingdoma."  C)  This  proposition  is  profound  1;  intcrceting  to  a  numer. 
oDB  class  of  our  most  able  inquircia.  {See  Vol.  I.  p.  706.)  Without  again  re. 
ferring  to  what  we  have  said  in  opposidon.  n-hen  epcaliing  of  the  microacope, 
it  appears  lo  us  that  the  query  may  be  answered  by  the  very  philoaophieal 
analysis  in  vhidi  it  occura ;  and  perhaps  we  have  already  eaid  enou^  when 
conaidering  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  argument  in  favour  of  apontane- 
ouB  generation  aa  derived  fratn  geology. 

But  Ihia  question  maybe  tried  on  strictly  physiological  groundB.  Every  infe- 
rior anhnal  or  plant  is  as  perfect,  according  to  its  apcdcs,  as  the  meet  comptei 
mdividnsl,  whilst,  also,  ila  orgsnizatioo  is  essentially  diObrent.  Accoiding  to 
the  analdgiea  in  derelopmental  anatomy  there  should  be,  at  Isaat,  a  ctwe  aflSni^ 
between  the  oiganizatjon  of  the  auppoeed  parasita  and  tlmt  of  ths  tissoe  from 
idiich  it  springs ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  miivoraally  true  nf  al]  tbal  kknowa  of 
'  'a  icsaBllixaa.i  Tfae^nrethiats  wfah^  ttdlovr  woands,  in  aor  Mit:oif  the 
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bo(|;,piltalnof(ba>ttt(ue<tftlietinuein  which  ihey  occur.  Evon  ingraft- 
ing, •'It  ii  well  known  thtt  it  i>  oseutial  10  Die  success  of  the  proceEe.  tiiat 
tJiere  ihould  bo  >  dott  alliance  in  ipecia  between  the  two  plaal£  to  be  united 
that  "  there  abould  be  an  nnilogy  betwixt  tJie  mnlea  of  growth  ia  the  itock 
md  graft."  (')  Some  animala  bib  propagated  by  diiidLog  them  into  paiir 
But  the  organization  of  each  is  tJio  same.  Agaui,  others  have  the  powei  of 
Ibrming  andcaitiiig  US' omal)  portions  of  organized  matter  j  and,  althongb  Iheoa 
detached  parts  undergo  ■  Tariely  of  Iransmntatitm  Ihey  come  at  last  la  present 
■n  exact  lenmbluxe  of  lbs  parent.  And  to  of  vc^eUlblei.  And,  u  evei7 
pert  thai  abatncled  baa  ita  orginiratioo  froai  the  vttj  inupiencjr,  it  ia  dear^ 
abanid  to  aaaume  the  phenaaienim,  aa  has  been  done,  in  proof  <^  epaotaneoua 
genaiatiou. 

nor  iaumilarity  of  organization  alone  necessary  ;  ance  it  is  "hence  inferred 
that  Uie  aacending  eap  vaiiea  in  composition  in  diflcrent  famiUea."  C)  And  if 
■imilarity  of  aap  bo  necessary  totlie  success  of  grafting,  how  little  probable  ia 
it,  and  bow  oppoaed  to  phyaiologicil  facts,  that  thn  blood  of  "an  animal  of  high 
degree  of  organiaation,"  woulii  lii;  fiiti'd  fur  the  ilcvGluprnent  and  gruH-ih  of 

beings  coneaponding  to  ihiwo  of  iho  iiitL'tLir  nrdi  r^"  uf  iliis  kinyduin  ;  for 
Wo  take  it,  by  Ihe  anppoeitioii.  the  bl.ml  uiust  In;  llic  coininon  source  uf  iiour- 
iaboienL  Indeed,  we  ha™  already  shon-n,  (Vol,  1,  pp.  05^  (He,  4ui)  that  the 
blood  of  animal)  belonging  to  diSbent  genera  is  fatal  to  each  other,  aud  by  no 
tact  or  Bophiitiy  can  it  be  shown  that  animals  very  remote  fnmi  each  other  in 
oiganiiatum  are  allied  in  vital  constitution.  We  say  nothing  of  the  otjectiM 
wluch  relates  to  the  want  of  analogy  betnixttheimapnativeaonreaofyiuJiie. 
tioiiand  that  in  which  "  the  correapDndli]KbtipKa"arigiiMUe,  in  their  ordmaiy 
ntodeaof  nprKhitftoL  When  one  planted' a  diBhtent species  or  genua  aprfa^ 
boat  anelher,  it  originates  from  roots,  which  arecapable  of  deeomponnding  Mtd 

tnd  the  sap  of  the  luatuning  plant  beus  the  same  rabtiai  U  the  paraale  u 
the  water,  &0.  of  the  euth  d«ea  to  the  fbnner.  Itie  otterlydittiged  in  Ua 
ehuMter  is  soon  u  h  enters  Ihe  noli  ti  the  paiaeUe,  and  is  the  same  as 
tjqwrtaina  to  it  when  springing  Iran  the  gronnl 

We  agree  with  our  reviewer  that  "  the  rule  is  certain,  that  plants,  for  want 
of  culture,  degenerate  la  be  baser  in  the  same  kind  ",  tliough  not  in  orgaoi. 
lation  ;  nor.  according  to  Bacon,  that  "Ihcy  sometimes  change  into  another 
kind."  (•)  In  the  latter  instance,  although  a  conclusion  of  tlie  gteat  law. 
giver  in  philosophy,  ne  cannot  but  think  we  should  he  givin;^  new  law-s  to 
Nature.  Such,  too,  were  the  dreams  of  De  Maillet,  of  BufTon.  L.-iKlnnch,  and 
of  othen  blest  with  the  light  of  later  acienee,  who  would  carry  bnnk  the  ex- 
isting races  of  animals  through  a  deacending  seriea  of  transmigratiann,  till  they 
arrircd  at  the  original  being  in  tfae  slate  of  an  animalcule,  or,  aa  Tiedemaun 
has  iti  the  matter  of  organialiati.  But  Ihii  dectrioe  is  only  a  patasita  of  the 
hjpotfacsie  of  the  self  eiistenea  oT  matter ;  both  alike  in  "iganiiatinn,  and  both 
equally  a  contradiction  of  all  experience,  of  all  philoeqdij,  of  all  reason,  and  of 
Sacred  Histoiy- 

It  becomes,  also,  an  easy  matter  to  apply  the  foregmng  conaidetallaas  to  the 
fbrmatian  of  monstrosities,  and  without  adreitilig  to  the  want  of  all  analogy  in 
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hypoihts  'ii  iiv  \  Ls:!,  r  j  and  Ja- 

ger,  (')  is  Uie  i.rwlucl  of  inlLiiiiniatiuii,  Urciiiter,  C)  niid  Utidulplii,  (*)  adgpt- 
ing  iliia  opmiQjT,  proccol  to  rt^iic  by  a  oiDai  defective  ajmLDgyt  that  inteatmal 
nonni  ore  dT  apantaneoUB  ongui.  They  deay,  howerec,  Ihe  ipeciflG  tOiStJ-i^ 
Oie  uepliatocycts,  which  dtMtsya  all  Ihe  attempted  anihigy  betnixt  thsifi'ind 
llie  Imreat  aninuls  and  thoir  moles  of  fomution.  Thera  u  wantiii^  toiv^ 
analog;  in  the  proHsa  hj  which  the  reproducliini  of  parte  id  the  inferior  ini- 
nula  takes  place,  which  never  depends  on  inflauimation. 

Inref^iecl  to  Ihe  numeiDUB  genera  of  animslB  which  are  Bappmeil  to  be  bred 
in  every  liaaue  ofUiB  hiuram species,  (Vol  I.  pp.701, 700,  Sic)  let  ub  loiA  at  i 
mnglo  enample,  and  tol  analogy  dctcrmme  the  qantion.  The  itch  iussot  a 
said  to  bcloDi'  Id  a  tribe  which  propagate  themBclves  b;  egga.  This  would  be 
sufficient  lo  bring  the  cutaneous  species  under  the  general  rule.  Bntwebt^ 
the  authority  of  its  original  discgrerer,  Booomo,  (Vol  t.p.T06,)  for  ta-jingtSat 
ho  aaw  it "  drop  white  cggn  lilte  a  pineapple  aeed,  from  its  hinder  puts/'  Al. 
lowing,  therefore,  the  real  existence  of  thia  Uubnu  animal,  ahall  we  not  eon* 
clnda  that  all  the  others  are  propsgated  in  tha  sama  waf,  and  that,  haTfaig'  a 
fabulous  e^risteHCe  in  the  external  world,  tbeir  egga  Size  ialmdiieed  from  w^- 


Thcre  is  ;?( anatlir^r.  nnd  a  numerous  ctais  of  philosophers  who  huve  lately  in. 
boduced  Eome  new  bws  ititn  physiology.  These  we  have  variously  considercd^in 
difihreni  placec,  especially  in  our  Vital  Powere,  and  Humoral  Pathology.  They 
mainly  constrae  the  actifHiB  lite  in  accordanco  with  the  Ibreee  which  prevail 
hi  the  world  of  dead  matter.  In  relation  lo  our  present  inquiry,  they  auppoe, 
in  tho  language  of  M.  Andral,  that  fibrinioos  concretiona  »  possess  an  rulEpen. 
Ami  vitality,  by  nwana  of  orgatia  they  have  themKlve*  created."  Upon  this  vi* 
olaUon  of  fundamental  lawa  in  physiolDgj,  acone  have  proceeded  to  argue  in 
brour  of  the  spmlaneoiu  generation  of  animals ;  and  H.  Andral  "  unqi^rat 
tbs  ooDUetianala  xoopbitea."  (*}  (See  ourBasaj  oo  Venmit  Cmgatiim,  Sec;  K.} 

Although  we  are  disposed  to  give  a  libenJ  CDnstraclicn  to  the  Holy  Scrip. 
totes,  we  thinh  there  should  be  no  violation  of  any  direct  etatraneiiti  which 
they  make,  however  they  may  appear  incapable  of  explanation,  or  adverse  to 
the  researches,  or  the  learning,  the  philoaophy,  or  the  ambition  of  man.  Incur 
investigations  of  the  works  of  nature,  it  should  ever  he  a  primary  object  to  ren- 
der our  discoveries  subservient  to  the  Revelation  which  respects  Creation,  and 
the  eilcneion  of  true  philosophy  will  auroly  follow.  And,  should  we  now  and 
then  meet  with  apparent  obscurities  Ihoyahould  bo  rather  r^rded  aa  lenduig 
to  establish  our  general  pootiDii,  suice  it  is  Cod  alone  who  ii  the  Author  of 
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myiUriei;  lod  whensTSr  Ihef  have  b«ea  cleiilir  eipouDdnl,  thoy  have  ahvaye 
appealed  dmiiMent  vith  wfaatever  Lid  been  knovn  of  llin  I'ravidciicD,  aud  tho 
moat  obTioiu  import  of  RavelBtim.  "  It  is  the  gloiy  of  dad  to  L^oncf  bI  a  thing, 
and  the  glory  of  thekinj  tofiod  it  out"  But,  above  all  does  it  bchooto  tho 
geologist,  the  pfaysiciBn,  tho  cfaomiat,  and  all  others  who  arc  employed  in  the 
imreHtigation  end  mlerpreUtion  of  nature,  to  be  faithful  to  the  lofty  tnut  which 
ii  committed  to  their  care.  They  should  be  cautious  io  breaking  up  the  great 
chain  of  Creatioo,  ami  in  reducing  the  noble  puts  to  the  most  ignohle.  It  ap- 
peals to  us  that  it  is  to  tJie  aduoiBO  doctrines,  leading  to  the  hypothesiB  of 
^ntaneous  generation,  &c  that  medicine  ia  mainly  indebted  for  it£  reputed 
tandency  to  snbstitule  skepticism  for  true  religion.  Least  of  all  can  an;  phi. 
lo«ophy  endure  which  ia  opposed  to  the  fUDduoenlal  acts  of  CreatiaD,  because 
it  mniM  not  tben  be  founded  upm  Nature.  Wbiever,  Iheiefoie,  may  be  aa 
ST  will  find  it  fin  tus  intereat  a*  b  phtlofopber,  to  admit  tbe  Atttibntea 
adve  Power.   Wa  are  fnlly  sennble;  howerer,  that,  in  tha  ardour  to 

■  .■st.ibLshcd'  order  of  naturo.   Of  thia  character.  douhtii^M  in  aomo 

Trj  ufi  11.1  LlliT  \h:,n  i.kcin-  chance  and  the  Alim.'iilv  on  ai,  equality 


And  IV lion  ti  i'Ciier:ii  iL[nniiaiion.  like  ihe  following,  is  made  of  the  philost^her 
wno  IS  oiiCLirned  aooat  the  moat  aublime  work  of  cteaticci,  and  m  ejipautiim 
to  the  plamest  phenomena  of  nature,  tho  lesa  speculative  part  of  mankind  are 
apt  not  omy  to  oeuevo  tnat  natural  pnUDH^y  uuhu  m  WBpiwuin,  out  to  tue 
the  declaration  as  it  Btands.  Wo  allnde  to  Dr.  Ptout'a  ilatement,  that  "  the 
deiire  of  the  phyaologist  to  ascribe  to  the  ageneiea  of  morgcBiic  matter  theee 
opentiona  carried  on  within  living  bodiea,  ia  only  a  display  of  that  ionate  pro- 
peorityofthehniiuui  mind,  which  leads  to  seek  after  first  causes."  (')  Andi 
referringQneonmretoDr.Prout'a  system  of  life,  as  cited  in  our  lat  voL  p,  30,  we 
aeonot  irfiy  the  term  lift  ahould  not  be  equally  appropriate  tn  any  proccsa  that 
may  bo  conducted  in  tha  laboratory.  At  least,  ae  have  a  jealouny  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  ahould  a  little  rather  that  the  animal  chemist  would  almiulim  li/r,  and 
try  and  get  on  wilh  llie  help  of  chcmiHtry  alone.  The  eipcnnient,  we  think, 
would  bring  him  over  to  tho  vitalista,  and  make  him  well  content  wilh  Iheir 
ayatera  of  life. 

Slill  m',!<:  to  lIic  fore|?niii3  i-l^-'t  i-  Hi"  niinncr  in  .diicli  .Mullcr  haa  filled 


philosophy  of  Lawrence,  and  Elliotaon,  who,  throwing  of  lU  diagtiiae,  would 
briif  the  raligSoua  eenae  oTtbs  age  below  that  of  the  Giedan  and  Remaa  phi- 
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Insnplif?ni.  HniploTed  ibont  thon  pnnuiti  which  (oreta  lead  them  "  lo  look 
ilimugh  I^ituni  up  to  Natun'a  Oodi"  then  can  be  do  pretext  for  the  material- 
iim  nith  which  thej  hive  iobncd  (famr  eiponliotia  of  the  laws  and  pheiuNneiia 
ofiwtarB. 

Vfe  ehim  oat  tlie  rigU  to  nwlert  loj  [rinte  OfN&iona  ;  but  when  funila. 
msDlal  doctrinn  ira  ottnidsd  upon  the  world,  and  dua,  we  shall  ser,  m  nb- 
sld  dsridoo  of  holiec  riawa,  we  anmiaa  but  ■  tompion  right  in  pratGcling,  at 
lent,  Bgiinat  tha  ganerel  imputation  of  anch  opimoDi  thoie  obaetTen  who  wa 
engseed  ia  Uncnltan  of  natural  idiiloai^if. 

Ifr.  lAwrtiKe^ianiUiiienta  are  well  biawii  to  the  mediGal  piiblic,&aii  wbom 
in  reapKt  to  his  genina  and  eiuditiat,  thojr  hava  racaived  an  nawmted  indul- 
genee.  Wo  ahalL  therefore,  only  preeeot  one  of  hia  bnt  examplea  of  aabatsn- 
tiating  his  views.  "  Some  hold,"  be  saye,  "that  an  immaterial  principle,  and 
others,  that  a  matcrisi,  but  mvLsiblo  and  very  suhUo  agent,  is  superadded  lo 
the  obvious  stmctute  uf  the  body,  and  enables  it  to  exhibit  vital  phenomena." 
This  is  all  very  welh  but  noiv  comes  the  application  in  a  tighBraenso.  "The 
former  esplanaiioEi,"  fi''  r.>:r  ■itji'--,  "  iviH  he  of  ueo  to  those  icho  art  cmirfrsrn/ 
leilh  immalerial  ImnL.:'.  jnd  uliti  iiiiili  r.-i.inii  how  tbey  are  connected  with  and 
appli. 


After  a  limilir  aDain  of  baileaqne  about  the  exiateiiee  of  the  nul  in  the 
bnmin  futus,  be  conclndea  that  "the  Human  Catholic  Church  has  cut  the 
knot,  which  no  one  elao  could  tmtie ;  and  hai  decided  that  the  little  motlal.  on 
ila  paasage  into  this  world  of  trouble,  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.  It  accnrdbgly 
directs  and  autboriies  midwivea  in  cases  of  difficult  labour,  where  the  death  of 
the  in&nt  ta  appmhandedi  to  ba[«iia  it  bj  meua  of  a  qrringe,  Slc,  and  ihos  lo 
■aVB  it  Irom  perditkai.''  (*)  Little  as  we  may  approve  this  singular  doctrine^  if 
it  bersaUyim»iaad,it  aActa  in  no  reapect  our  •othor^  intended  thtrupin 
•mjrtlibig  Until ceonactBd  with  teligim  and  the  moral  digmty  of  min. 

Bnt,  our  author  has  one  apeeinna  ar^nieat  which  deBerrea  scfne  notice. 
"K"  he  Bays,  "tlie  inlcllectoal  phenomena  of  man  reqtiim  an  imnitteriil 
principle  superadded  to  that  of  the  brain,  wo  most  equally  concede  it  to  those 
mote  tatimal  animals  which  exhibit  nianifestationa  diflbriag  Irom  aoow  rf  the 
human  race  only  in  degree.  It  we  giant  it  to  these,  we  eannotrefose  it  lo  the 
neitt  in  order,  and  soon  in  succcsaion  lo  the  whole  series,  — to  the  oyittT,  tha 
sea  anemone,  the  polype,  the  microFcopic  animalcLles.  Is  any  one  pnipared 
to  admit  ^0  ciisience  of  mnmieriil  principles  in  all  U.tse  cases !    If  not,  ha 

In  ourcBsay  upon  Die  ViCil  ['oivrrF,  hc  endeavoured  lo  show  that  bmte  ini. 
mala  are  endowed  ^i-Liii  an  i,„n,,-itr:,;,l  principle,  which,  in  them,  is  the  cause 
of  inaliDct,  aa  the  foul  n\  il„.  :„jnii.i  [.nions  oTmind'in  the  human  race.  Wa 
■bo  orfeawured  to  shon-  how  tlicj  arc  oonlradiatinguialied  bom  each  other, 
•ndhowtheftamer  ie  probably  perishable,  whilattheaoulis  iinmortaL  (Sea 
(1)  LHmDDPbrik,lon',Le.p.l»,fee.  IthrmukiHiHilDi.KmtlP0QlMiM.tt.™. 
tUat  i  lHri>(  iHdnd  Ml  BiMw  nbmriial  lo  Ilk  m  ]««(^  b>  tw  Urn  (Jrift  ittBik. 
au>pl>  oflfe- Unu-Bins*  p^iMm  rut  L  w 
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VoI.L  p.SB — WB.)  Ws  dull  not,  tberefcre,  review  this  grotmd,  but  limit 
ODHlTei  to  a  fen  lemaAi  upon  our  aathor's  uyument. 

TliB  reMooing  of  our  aatbor  ia  anilogicsl,  and  we  ahould  idmit  the  great 
force  of  it  in  enabliahing  the  identit;  of  ths  aoul  otma  and  lbs  mitiiictin 
principle  of  xtba  bi^ieati)ider''efbnitea,wei«itnotmaBifoatthuout«ntli<r 
htM  umimed  a  buia  For  hii  analogy  which  has  no  enateDcs.  Bot^  Itere  an 
certBin  pbenDmena  comman  to  iMtb,  which  ibng  n«  the  Immileriiility  of  the 
imtinctivs  principle  according  to  our  proof  in  lbs  tbngdng  place.  (ToL  I. 
p>  0r— OB.)  We  agiM  peiliMIl;,  tb^eforc^  with  our  auOxa',  though  upon 
other  loakigiea  Iban  ammied  b;  bin.  that  if  ws  r^eot  an  immaterial  prindpla 
in  brates  that  manifeit  injr  oflhe  pbenmiena  wluch  are  Cmunra  to  the  spiritnal 
put  of  man,  we  muet  equally  reject  in  man  aim.  But,  thie  in  no  respect  im. 
pilea  thai  t)ie  immaterial  ]>art  is  the  same  in  both  ;  nhilEl,  on  the  contrary,  aa 

Starting  with  the  fai^t  that  man  ia  endowed  with  an  immaterial  son),  and  ad- 
mitting thu  assumption  of  our  author,  that  certain  animala  of  Ibe  highest  or- 
der "  "  exhibit  nunifeEtafiona  of  l«a<aa  diflbiing  bom  Buma  of  the  human  race 
only  in  degree,"  we  should  then  be  inclined  to  believe  that  anch  animals  an 
endowed  with  an  immaterial  principle  more  allied  to  tbe  HHil  of  man,  thin  we 
have  been  disposed  to  admit  upon  truer  prenuees.  Bet  onrantborhu  not  only 
violated  the  fair  ground  oF  argument  in  asauming  premtaea  that  da  not  exiM, 
but  he  has  even  carried  his  proof  liom  analogy  hi  beymd  ita  moat  ^nlnta 
limit  For,  he  says,  "  If  we  grant  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to  tba 
brain  of  thoee  mnrc  rational  animals  which  ejrhibit  manifestations  diflbrii^ 

ill  order,"  and  so  on  down  to  the  "  microecnpic  animalcules."  Here,  then,  by 
admission,  all  analogy  ccapefl  as  soon  as  we  leave  "thoee  more  ratimat  ani- 
malu";  and,  according,  therefore,  to  our  author's  own  reasoning,  the  rulolaonly 
applicable  to  "  thoeo  animals,"  and  not  to  auch  aa  edubit  "no  rational namfev* 
tstions."    The  argument  faila  of  coorK  upon  its  own  groimd. 

But  did  our  author  ever  reBect,  that  hia  pnmiMa,  (•■mainlsalaliaM  of  raaacai" 
bdng  the  basis,)  and  his  mods  of  rsateiung  may  be  canied  im  in  tba  other  di- 
lectioD,  and  that  angels  and  the  Alnngh^  Being  miul coma  in  for  thsirahan  of 
UamatsrialiQrl 


Seeing,  therefore,  that  animals  evidently  stand  in  a  class  distinct  from  nun, 
and  that  the  rule  of  analogy  should  bo  apphcahlo  to  the  mstinclivc  principle 
among  all  animala,  and  that,  if  there  bo  any  manifestations  of  reason  amongst 
the  highest  order,  they  disappear  aa  soon  as  we  enter  the  lowest  ranks,  we  infer, 
■Ecoiding  to  our  author'*  inle  of  induction,  that  what  are  usmned  to  be 
«  maiufeatttitM  of  reaioa  in  the  hl^ieaV' ar^  in  tnitl^  cody  tha  maniflMtatioai 
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of  thst  principle  of  inetinct  which  IneBits  iUiuaiyBigae  of  reason  among  loner 
ordsre.  Indood,  the  natural  undcrBUnding  of  our  author  finally  cooductii  him 
to  this  Ter;  concluairai,  hj  which  it  appears  that  he  wae  Dot  eincera  in  his  rep- 
la  affinitiei  betwixt  the  nuDd  of  Diaa  ind  the  ioMiiict  of  "  so- 


»  hiitt  dawntaig  <f  compiriaoii,  leflsetioD,  rad  judgmsD^  if  tt  nrtan 

wiotfe  to  Jbm  Ad  aMocutton  ^  iiliu  n  uUA  dm  A«  (HD^ 

liM."  ^id  sgsh,  "the  pmitia- ciaracfaiMia  of  nno  liiiiasTto  me»Miy 

Urmg,  that  I  not  cnly  deem  him  a  diitinet  speciBs,  bnl  also  put  him  in  a  tepa~ 

nU«  orJer  by  hinatlf.  His  pbysicil  and  nont  attribntes  placo  him  at  a  much 
grcalrr  distance  from  all  orderj  of  mammal\a^  Ihati  Ihpfc  arr  frnm  cnrh  olticr  ra- 
jalMy."  (<) 

And  BO  il  19  with  every  mllcr  who  ias  au''inmi'ii  in  iicnrifi'  ini'  niim^Mi  soiii, 

a  tip?Tio  uF  ataunipUonSf  which  they  fuliy  auiiiii  I'v  tri'Tr  ihiptiih'  rniiinidictions 
a^i  finon  iiR  Uicy  como  to  thi^  invoBtTgnlionoi         i.i'..:ri.:    u^i  .ii.in'  niiuovjEMJi- 

□ur  author  "  willinKly  concpdos  to  cvpry  ni.in  ivnal  lie  riaiins  lor  niraBClI. — 
the  fnlkst  range  of  IhouEht  and  eijircsaioii ;  ;tiiu  ii  m  ptiiL-ciiy  municreat 
whBtlier  the  senlimentfl  of  otliprG  on  speculative  subjects  coincide  with  ordLBer 
from  his  nwn.^'  (^)  This  might  imply  a  right  to  propagate  finch  doctrines  as 
we  havs  juat emnined.  Were  thej  of  a  "apeculitive  "  nature,  and  had  do 
tendauey  to  impair  the  intellectual,  religious,  or  jriiyaical  coDditiou  of  man,  tha 
light  could  Dot  be  dleputedi  but  would  be  mora  or  leaa  commendahle  according 
to  tha  oppoaite  tendencf  ofsneh  "  apeculatioDSi"  Botwben  an  author  conies 
ferwud  with  speoulatiDDs  that  strike  at  the  fooiidatian  of  weietf ,  and  tha  fu- 
ture wall  being  of  man,  tuid  brings  upon  hisBsBatiatesiathe vraUnofplulaiD. 
phj-  the  impuUtioa  ti  infldeli^,  ha  cannot  jdead  tbe  ri^t  of  iDdepeDdant 
Ihfaiking.  Wa  hara  do  objeotko  to  his  ferestaUing  the  critics  as  to  cqi[nobri- 
OUB  epithelB,  in  sajing  that  "  the  practice  of  calling  hard  names  in  argument 
has  been  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  fair  sex,  and  in  religious  discussions 
but,  wo  do  complain  that,  when  he  assails  the  settled  opinioiu  of  the  Chrifitioa 


forth  among  other  inslancCB,  as  shnwing  t)ii!  probable  tendency  of  the  physical 
sciences,  when  applieii  to  the  BOience  of  life,  to  lead  lo  skepticism  in  graver 
matters.  Thcproimss  lowards  infidelity  is  always  slow,  —  at  least  apparently 
eo  in  a  Christian  land ;  and,  whenever  the  consmnmatiDn  may  take  place,  ib. 
gard  tor  teputatim,  and  a  more  successful  propagation  of  the  doctrine,  will 
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■how  or  Tclifpon.  either  for  the  aficctcd  purpose  of  an  iiaiauaUiig  imputuli^, 
or  to  fummJi  a  loophole  of  retreat,  should  the  BDCDiy  crowd  hard. 

ThB  last  eminoDt  physiologist  to  whom  we  Bbali  pay  our  rapBCls,  uhtriog 
contributed  bodib  ehare  to  the  general  chuge  of  inGdelitr  BBiiDot  Dttnnl  [lu- 
towphere.  is  Dr.  Elliotseo. 

We  certainly  agree  with  tfaie  writer,  Oal  the  bi*iii  is  tlu  organ  in  which  Uw 
soul,  if  than  be  any,  ig  wsted,  and  that  wilhout  brain  there  would  be  noMts  itf 
iutellectiiiiL  It  is  sin  nuiiiifest.  that  tha^iOetlexeidoe  of  nuod  depends  not  oily 
iqwD  the  geDenI  integrity  of  the  brain,  but  eo  ill  perfect  development  Itis,loa, 
an  eqnal^  ratknal  oonolunoiv  that  ligour  of  mind  will  be  nun  or  IcH  eomnwn* 
■ante  wUi  tho  nie  of  the  onan ;  end  we  think  it  probable  that  the  phenmne- 
na  of  uitellection  may  be  Taiioualy  affiicted  by  tho  varying  proportiona  of  di%r- 
ent  parts  of  the  brauL  There  ia  noihini;  in  all  this  thai  leode  la  matcrialiam. 
On  ibe  contrary,  to  regard  the  eoul  as  a  specific  ciiBtecce,  or  immaterial  sub- 
atance.  implanted  in  the  brain,  and  actio;  in  ciiopcratioo  with  it,  we  think,  in 
m  general  sense,  ia  entirely  supported  by  the  common  plans  of  I'roridence. 
And,  allhongh  our  author  admita  the  possibility  that  '■something  immortal, 
■nbtle^  immaterial,  may  be  diffused  through  llie  btai^"  snd  that  his  "  assertion 
doee  not  imply  that  (he  reeurrection  [rem  the  dead  is  impuEible,  or  even  im. 
prob»b!B"i(')  nerertheleas,  the  whole  giet  of  his  argument  is  intended  toes, 
^^^^■h  tho  doctrinD  of  materialiairL  This  concession  of  poesibiUties,  and  eren 
in  apparent  leaiung  lowuds  Revelaticai.  are  matters  of  expediency  with  tfata 
class  of  writer^  who  hare  sufficient  tact  to  nnderstand  that  it  is  Ibe  only 
Ibod  by  which  thoy  can  obtain  a  hearing  from  sincfiro  believers,  or  carj  iheir 
stratagem  with  tho  unauspecting, 

"A  physical  iraiuircr."  aars  I)r.  E.  "has  only  lo  <la  with  what  he  obeerres. 
He  finds  ibis  power,  (tlic  mind,)  but  attempts  nut  to  ciplain  it  He  eimply 
saya  the  livmg  brain  baa  Ibis  power,  medullary  nutter  though  it  be."  "  la  ma- 
tenduig  that  the  mind  is  apower  of  the  living  bram,  and  the  eierdse  (<it  the 
InnctiDM  of  that  organ,  I  contand  for  merely  ■  [ihyiiBBl  fact;  and  noChrlMiaa 
wbobujtuteoneeptioaiof  the  Anther  of  NetDrs,  will  beailatS  to  look  boldly 
•t  Natmei  asaheisileet  heahoulddiscoYerfactBoppoaitota  thepronnDCiatima 
of  revelation ;  for  the  wonts  and  the  worlu  of  the  Ahnighty  cannot  contradict 
each  other."  (') 

Now,  Buch  may  bo  the  babits  of  the  mere  "physical  inquirer;"  but  Ihoyara 
not  those  of  tho  rational  phyaiologisl.  The  latter  observes  in  the  phenomena 
of  mind  a  thousand  indications  that  a  suhsianri>  ia  ronnecied  with  tho  brain 
npon  which  the  intellectual  results  of  that  m-^'an  [iklIhIv  <lr'|ii  nd;  and  this  ie 
fixcibly  demonstrated  by  the  disappeaiancf  iif  ^ill  iiIhtioiih™  when  death 
is  pmdnced  m  such  a  way  as  atelt  in  tio  rL'-fx  i't  .iHi  ti  t)ii^  nrganiiatioa  of 
the  brain.   Nor  can  we  permit  you  to  aryue,  [lia[  no,  :i]i-u,  diKappeir  tho  or. 

the  contrary,  auch  ia  tho  radical  distinction  betwiit  the  nrganic  funcHom 
ai  the  brain  and  the  <kIs  inlelletlian,  that  there  must  be  great  obliquity 
in  him  who  does  not  see  thai  they  depend  upon  existences  which  are  to- 
tally lUidnct  That  the  aool  and  Ihe  vital  powera  disaiqiear  together  at  the 
moment  of  death,  probably  uiMa  from  the  lact,  as  we  bavB  andeannired  to 
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explain  Ui  another  place,  of  the  formor  being  conacsctcd  with  tho  brain  thitingfa 
the  mddiuia  of  Iha  latter ;  and  it  is  upon  this  cireumBlaDw  that  ve  fan  UmoA- 
oi  an  irgammit  an  la  the  specific  nature,  and  the  real  existepce  of  tha  ntal 
foicu.  (ToL  L  p.  96.) 

Again,  the  inaiurcatatiaa*  of  mind,  bf  admivoa,  >{ipBrt«ia  ta  lha  bnin,  aat 
can  anf  otber  part  of  the  bodj  prDdnce  a  suiglB  act  (rf  intsUactloa  Bat,  tte 
hiUD  enioya,  lito,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  poireTS  and  funetioDS  that  bekng 

fefitly  oramic  tunclioijs,  which  haVE  their  analoj^ea  in  various  olher  pirta. 
There  ia  mm«iing,  hou  ever,  euperadriod  lolhis  organ,  to  which  there  la  nothing 
analogoua  in  the  leat  of  organiied  maner  j  whilet  all  other  orgaas  have  lha 
plalneaC  ana]ogi»  Ln  their  several  functioDi.  It  is  clear,  therelore^  (hat  the 
phenomena  of  mind  are  the  result  of  the  comhiDsd  aetioi  of  that  lomHing, 
which  raticml  philosophers  call  the  nmJ^  and  Iba  material  part.  The  same 
aigomcata  which  are  enipl<7ed  in  amtfier  place  to  ahirw  that  the  pnwera  of 
IS  somirfiiiig',  and  nut  a  mare  matter  of  ftucj,  a>«  eqaally  applkobla  fbr 
'  ig  the  ml  ej  ■ 


ing  ;  and  we  thmk  the  proof  is  the  same,  and  ai  palpable,  in  one  case  aa  in  the 

The  sareaem  of  onr  author,  therefore,  in  the  following  invoiced  sentence,  is 
nritherjostifGd  by  the  nalore  of  the  subject,  nor  by  hia  ohti  jirntcGficnf.  "  t?ee. 
ing,"  he  Baya,  "the  brain  thinks,  and  feehs  and  wills,  as  clearly  as  that  the 
lirer  baa  [he  power  of  producing  bile,  and  does  produce  it,  and  a  ia2l  the  power 
of  aaauming  a  certain  form,  and  dues  ciyetallize,  (observe  the  parallels)  ths 
phpneU  eneigiea  teava  Dlhera  at  h1>ei^  ta/M^  m  j^pdoii  of  il>  power  bebig 
a  anbtle^  Anmifarfaj;  tm»iirMIaibnaiKe,eMeUyas  Oa^/iini^litb  to  be  a  aibtle 
fluid,  if  Bubtlety  it  inunataiialitr  and  imniactali^ ;  elneidaUng  Iba  nlject  no 

as  though  we  were  nut  created  b^igs,  tr  not  allogMher  ignnint  what  matter 
ia.  or  of  what  it  is  capable  and  incapable ;  as  thouf;^  mattBr  exMbited  nothing 
bat  citenaioD,  impenetrdillty,  attiactioD,  and  inertneB";(')  and  »  n  to  the 

end  of  tbo  chapter- 
Ami  yet  our  author  has  the  temeri^  to  say,  that  his  "aasertioDi"  do  not  im- 
ply   that  Ihie  power  (the  mind)  cannot  be  a  Bomething  immottal,  subtle,  im- 
material  diOusod  through  and  ccamected  with  the  brain." 

Finally,  although  we  think  "the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  nml  is 
immcrtal  and  independent  of  matter  because  in  fatal  diara^cs  tlic  mind  often 
remains  vigorona  to  the  last,"  is  not  tmo  in  its  limited  imptin,  wc  do  not  con- 
sider it,  with  our  materialist,  "  perfectly  groundleas."  (■)  There  ccrlAinly  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  the  mind  is  apt  to  he  impaired  when  the  organic  functions  of 
the  biain  are  disCurbed ;  yet,  who  has  not  seen  the  fom 
the  moat  extsnaive  organic  Icninns  of  the  latter,  and  far 
bean  known  of  the  functiona  of  the  liver,  theetomacb,  and  the  heart,  inanalo- 
gDDilesiM  of  those  organs  !(■]    Who  does  not  know,  that  in  the  Wi 
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Tlic  discussion  wilh  which  we  b^in  this  apiiendii  nalutally  coudiicled  u« 
u>  tliiit  of  "materialwn."  The  nibjectt  being  inlrinsically  of  a  populsimture, 
we  may,  for  a  momeot,  dracend  horn  the  altar  of  science  «nd  approacb  the  pro- 
cincta  of  the  pulpiL  lii*  we  do  for  the  purpose  of  sayiog  Lhst  phj-mology 
become  ui  element  id  the  education  of  clergyinen.  Tbe  cocmy  ol  niigua, 
or  the  well  meuiiig  coaoKigTapher,  taken  advantage  of  youi  »aat  of  familiuitf 
withUuadqiutiiieDtorkDawledge.  They  tGllyouthatthelivini^rtembuna 
fivcea  pecaliu  to  itself  bat  that  it  U  wholly  unenable  to  inch  h  nils  in  the 
inargamo mnid i  uidtliej'ciudaeCyimatUltibytluaepnniinBitoiniliiKirt 
Itreiiitible  adminioii  that  liviug  beingi  mar  be  ocealail  bj  tfatir  power.  And 
wa  have  already  abown  you,  when  Ifaos  prepared,  how  eaiy  a  matter  it  ia  to 
spread  bcforo  you,  without  greatly  ibocking  dio  religious  MDse,  a  plan  of  ere- 
Dlion  which  aEcribcs  Iho  orijrin  of  animals  lo    f]>anlaaeaua  generation,"  as  it 

The  steps  ate  fpTidual  from  the  incipient  errOTB  in  natural  PhiioBophy  to  a 
disbpliof  in  Mosaic  KiT.ord  of  CrMLion.  Whcnivc  have  ullimalely  reached 
thi.i  bniik  (iftlie  piedpicp,  [licrc  i.- bii[  one  dimdful  jiliincc  anri       ^rc  lhi.n 

nrgurnent  ii[xin  lliis,  snd  aniilojrous  proiniece,  that  the  Aliiii(;li\)-  liad  but  vety 
liale,  if  any  a::ein:y.  in  the  moel  eublimo  part  of  emslencei  But,  when  you 
shall  look  at  physiolosy  in  its  Inie  aspect,  you  will  see  thll  the  Uvinc.  organ- 
ized kingdom-']  are  governed  by  laws  totally  different  from  anything  That  is 
kuon-n  of  the  inorganic  This  will  araure  you  that  theru  can  be  no  ■•eponta- 
neooB  generatiooi"  —  that  the  forces  of  pbyaici  can  have  had  no  lot  ia  the  et»- 
Btkm  tff  in  the  perpetuity  of  animals ;  bat,  on  the  contraiyt  it  is  their  wotk  u> 
l^mUetlieuiialefiATictfCrtalion.  You  come,  then,  to  enjoy  the  nudiitaibed 
conviction,  that  the  creation  of  every  original  species  of  animali  Wu  a  special 
Act  oT  God.  and  that  they  are  in  everv  vital  seniie  ronlradiitiiigaiabed  ban  in> 
cvganic  matter.  And  when  you  ehaii  have  ifaua  studied  Natiue  as  ihe  ii^  joa 
will  Bud  her  m  perfect  hatmraiy  with  your  reiigioua  imptsancna ;  ncr  tm  aba 
fail  to  exaH  your  relipous  fervor. 

Wlien.  nowcvrr,  comTiaraiivi'jv  iinie  was  known  of  the  laws  which  gofera 
organiau  iuhtit,  me  l-'/litcu  Rivuni  uns  The  basis  of  faith,  and  akeptidsm  was 
ess  on     The  opentiDa  of  the  latter 

wiLii    -I'lii  ^  Eii'iMi  1^ J  1.1  1-1' 1 1 'ML  4-  rjMiMiiin  itir  mtrk  of  dtly  and  its  principles 


H'liii  mirarji'.  —  uae  ix  lu  iimii.  cuniented  thai  it  begins  at  the  conSoeaof 
eation :  yet,  sun  may  a.  atreich  mio  Ihe  regioni  Eternity, — past  and  to 
ma:  but  now  it  la  employed  hi  it«  nobler  mric  d'  sacriSeiDgiti  relaiiansto 
Ecod  caun^  aud  lU  «*uiDU*ium  niauoM  wiiu  im  Yomi  Cavai  at  au. 
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ON  THE  THEORIES  OF  INFLAMMATION.  (') 


SECTION  I. 


It  is  usual,  nt  loast  with  many,  lo  begin  ihu  consideration  of  the 
theory  of  iaflammation  with  nn  account  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  anatomical  facts,  and  to  bring 
up  the  preface  with  a  multilude  of  expcrimcjils  where  notiite  may 
be  seen  in  her  most  artificial  aspects ;  bui,  most  of  all,  with  micro- 
scopical explorations.  -To  the  latter,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
physical  theories  of  life,  are  owing,  mainly,  the  mechanical  doc- 
trines of  inflammation.  Since  (he  time  of  Hunter  and  Bichat, 
we  hear  but  little  about  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  the 
vital  powers.eithcr  in  the  processes  of  disease,  or  in  the  healthy 
actions  of  the  system.  Consequently  ihc  inquiry  is  apt  to  ter- 
minate in  the  simplicity  of  physical  results. 

The  hnman  oi^ttnization  is  either  regarded  as  "  a  diemical 
laboratory,"  or,  "onrphilosophywonld  teach  us  that  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  a  man  and  a  sieve."  The  mechanism 
is  considered  the  agent  itself;  whilst  the  invisible  existence 
which  truly  presides  over  all  the  movements  of  life,  and  whose 
pbenomeaa  ore  so  multi&rious  as  to  defy  enumeration,  and 
-which  no  other  power  can  resolve,  is  ridiculed  as  a  creation  of 

(1)  Ths  nbduca  afaot  lanulu  m  Itia  TliMMf  of  loSiBBiatimi  wu  pBUUitd 
Ig  dw  Aawriwn  Jmtml  ef  Uu  Miiiinl  Sdencw  far  W»J,  1939. 
(!)  P.>ra.-WiiMlta**d.Dri7M. 
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fancy,  because,  like  the  moie  sensible  parts,  it  is  not  a  subject 
for  the  scalpel  or  the  microscope.   (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  11,  33,  36, 

75,  &c.) 

In  prosecuting;  our  inquiry,  we  shall  be  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  process  of  inflammation  is  conducted  by 
blood-vessels  and  other  inscrutnbly  organized  instruments ;  but 
most  of  all,  (hat  these  insiniiiicnis  arc.  i.cliinlr'd  in  nil  their 
movements  and  results  by  p.m-crs  u  liioli  havi^  no  iLLl^ll^^^'ios  in 
inorganic  matter.  And  were  il  our  sperilir  purpose  lo  eniistmet 
a  theory  of  inflammation,  wc  would  take  especially  the  vital 
phenomena  as  the  basis.  To  these  we  would  make  the  physi- 
cal appearances  subordinate;  yielding  their  aid  where  suaeepti- 
ble  of  interpretation  by  our  standard  of  life. 

But,  it  is  less  our  object  to  substitute  a  llieory  of  inflammation, 
than  to  speak  of  ilic  l^illcfies  l)y  \i  hith  iliu  llniHeri:iJi  doctrine 
has  been  opposed  :  ami  nliiiough  we  shall  dfleiid  Ihc  vital,  and 
therefore  active,  nature  ol  thisdiseasc,  we  :jh»H  employ  ourselves 
mamly  about  tlie  physical  facts  in  wliicb  the  mechanical  doc- 
trines have  had  Iheir  origin.  By  these  facts  we  shall  try  the 
hypothesis  ;  and  if  they  cannot  abide  their  own  test,  the  theory 
of  vilahsm  must  uiKivnidably  ensue.  la  a  practical  sense,  if  we 
eveqil  ilii:  hiimiiinl  |i:i(hiilogy,  and,  perhaps,  venous  congestion, 
there  is  no  qiit^iKin  iii  medicine  of  equal  importance,  and  none 
which  liiLs  so  oxriii.MU'lv  exercised  ils  sway  as  the  llieorics  of 
in  flam  mat  ion. 

It  IS  also  our  oturct  io  roiuicr  uns  article  suDservient  to  that 
which  lollows,  on  venous  coniresuoa.  In  iroaimg  oi  the  laiier 
di'case  we  shall  oneii  iiave  occasion  to  oorrow  iiiusiraiions  from 
[he  pheiioinena  of  common  inflammation.  But  these  facts  ore 
more  or  less  invaiiuaied  by  trie  doctrine  wuicn  imputes  the 
pathology  of  inflammauon  lO  a  mechanical  conu:iion  of  ihe 
blood-vessels.  It  is  our  desire,  therefore,  to  remove  as  much 
ambigaity  as  we  may :  and  by  endeavounng  to  snow  tnc  vital 
nature  of  inflammation,  lo  derive  from  this  source  some  impor- 
tant light  upon  venous  congestion.  ;\or  la  u  le.is  uui  uuject  lo 
eitend  those  oiialofries  which  prompt  us  to  disiiiiguish  the  actione 
and  phenomena  of  life  from  ihc  manife.slutious  of  common  mat- 
ter; by  which  wo  may  sec  our  way  the  more  clearly  in  OTIi 
hiterprelation  of  nature,  and  in  applying  the  means  by  which 
we  endeavoni  to  direct  her  laws. 

Having  trusted,  in  early  lib,  to  the  general  accuracy  of  hucfo- 
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BCopical  obserrodoiiSiWe  wore  disposed  to  conclude  ihat  there  ia 
ft  languid  stale  of  the  circulation  in  intlumniRiory  alTcctions. 
(■See  Appendix  on  Mickoscofe,  Vol.  J.)  Still  wo  eould  as 
little  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  with  the  princi- 
ples of  mechsnicBl  or  chemical  philosophy,  as  ihose  analogies 
that  ore  supplied  by  other  diseases.  We  were,  therefore,  irresiS' 
tibly  led  to  revert  to  the  laws  that  govern  living  matter,  when- 
ever we  attempted  an  e>:planation  of  its  results,  or  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedies.  We  mmed  our  attention  to  the  e.tperience 
of  different  observers  with  the  microscope,  and  found  but  Utile 
^reement  amongst  them,  excepting  as  to  the  dilaiation  of  the 
vessels,  and  an  increased  volume  of  blood ;  and  even  the  bitter 
phenomenon,  like  pain,  is  a  contingent  result,  and  not  a  necessary 
element  of  inflammation.  (See  Essay  on  Venous  Congestion, 
Sec.  7.)  Nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  Ihat  tlie  doctrine  of  Cel- 
sus,  ■<  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,"  ('}hBS  been  copied  and 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  of  anatomical  research. 
It  is  said  by  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  admirers,  that — 
"  It  appears  nM  a  litllp  Kingular  that  this  gre.it  maa  abould  bave  contented 
himseir  with  rcasoiiiDg  on  the  sLite  of  the  reaxclit  ia  ioflamroalim,  nlber  thaa 
sitempliiig  to  ascertaia  b;  experiment  their  actua!  condition."  O 

But  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been  cbnracterislic  of  Hunter^ 
genius,  that  he  rested  his  views  of  inflammation  upon  great  phy- 
siological principles,  and  the  ni  phenomena. 
That  this  was  the  true  process  ii  i  by  the  con- 

stant failure  of  cxpcrimcntE  that  iir<:  iiiiimiiii'ii  ii>  iiiiilitte  nature, 
or  to  illustrate  her  Imvs  and  actio  nt  of  organic 

life ;  and  this  is  shown  to  be  especially  true  oi  experimental  in- 
q^utries  into  the  nature  of  inflammation,  by  the  exactly  opposite 
results  in  the  hands  of  difierent  observers. 

We  shall  take  Mr.  Earle's  very  lucid  digest  of  the  existing 
doctrines  of  inflammation(^)  for  our  guide;  and  shall  consider 
that  part  of  the  theory  of  passive  relaxation,  which  he  has  pro- 
pounded in  regard  to  the  products  and  supposed  terminations  of 
inflammBtion,  as  irresistibly  resulting  from  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  doctrine.  We  do  not,  therefore,  advert  so 
much  to  Mr.  Earle's  individual  opinions,  as  to  their  distinct  ex- 
position of  a  common  and  important  hypothesis. 
That  part  of  the  doctrine  which  regards  the  essential  condi- 
I)  Ur^'i  Fiincifla  ar8uqa7' 
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lion  of  the  vessels  iinmeciialely  coiicenied  in  ihe  process  of  in- 
flatnmatioii  siip|K>si^s, 

1st.  A  passive  relaxation  of  ifie  vessels,  a  suspension  of  their 
natural  action  when  they  aie  admitted  to  possess  any,  end  an  in- 
crease of  their  diameteis. 

'  2d.  A  progressive  accumulation,  stagnation,  and  coagnlatioa 

of  the  blood  within  the  vessels. 

3d.  All  enlargement  nf  lln:  ciill.'Ucral  vossels,  proportioned  to 
the  redundancy  of  blood  Iriinsmilled  lo  the  part,  occasioned  by 
its  presence  and  llie  force  of  the  vis  n  lergo. 
.  4th.  That  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  collnleral  ves- 
sels by  the  action  of  the  heart ;  though  all  do  not  assent  to  this 
proposition. 

6th.  That  the  vessels  being  paralyzed  in  their  action,  and  me- 
chanically obslruclcd,  can  perform  uo  part  in  j^nerating  the 
products,  or  in  wliai  is  called  the  terminations  of  infiammation ; 
and  Ihcnce  follows  the  corollary  which  Mr.  Earle  has  unavoid- 
ably deduced,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  common  to  Mayo, 
Alison,  Philip,  Naumon,  and  others. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  state,  in  the  language  of  others, 
a  summary  of  the  doctrine,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  te- 
c«ved: 

■  Tbe  abKTTslioD,"  rajs  u  GDl^hteaed  nritor,  •■  whidi  I  bin  quoted  from 
U.  Ciciidnii.  wben  talien  in  cDiuiectian  w!lii  ths  lacts  pieviouely  ■tsted.  ompU- 
Tiea  the  theory  of  inflantiiition.  and  ealisfactorily  eiplBinn  the  aUiancc  of  ttl  ita 
leading  phcnoinoTH-  The  ritiltil'inj  fff'uMon  tf  pcrumajid  li/mpky  depinJenl  up- 
on Ihe  viiibk  obslrucimn  o/  Ihe  cimilalian ;  l]ie  Lyiuj.b,  wLth  allenuatfd  inflam- 
matory fihrine ;  Iho  conspriucnt  occoBignal  mimire  of  bluod  widi  lymph  ;  tho 
formation  of  pu^  secondary  to  and  lairr  than  ths  Becretion  of  serum  and  lymph 
being  Iheraall  of  pruiractcd  milainmaioty  action;  the  loltd  partidci  in  jnu, 
allliaugh  larger,  yeL  tlip  Eamo  remarkable  figuro  with  (ItoK  of  Ae  Uood,  and 
doubllest  ihr  larni  enlnrgtd ;  ihe  occurrcuca  of  pus  miied  trith  it  in  atreate,  or 
generally  diJIused  through  it;  the  orgKoizatioi  of  Ijmpb  by  eitension  of  TCft- 
scla,  Bomo  at  fint  coutainiufc  pus,  othen  a  thick  led  liquid ;  and,  laitlf,  inflim- 
matoiy  gangrene,  proceeding  from  the  TBwala  being,  in  ceitun  rnrwn  inoMv* 
erably  obstrucled;  ace  pbenomena  which  m^be  ded*i^  to  be  gionped  aa> 
der  one  law."  (') 

"ThareBulC  rajn  Di.  FhiHii,  "naseCill  tbe  rams.  Aaeognaatheinflamma- 
tjon  begin,  the  Tcaaala  began  lo  (Diargs,  end  the  motico  of  the  blood  became 
bngnid;  theie  changes  gtnng  oo  till  hi  the  nnrt  inflamed  patt«  tbe  reeeela 
were  enlarged  to  mcral  ttnut  their  crigbal  dUnutcr,  and  die  maliai  the 
blood  ceamd  aUegtBier."  O 


(1)  Hajo'i  OntliBH  of  Hmmn  Falbologj,  p.  at, 

(S)  Eipeiiinsnlal  Inqniij  into  the  Law*  of  Iha  Vital  PnnotliHi^  p.  Wl,  and  IBT. 
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PiU.  Aliaon  tMea,  u  •■the  geoanl  remlta  of iiiiciDMO]rical  obMTvitioiii," 
that  there  ii,  "Ut,  an  acceleration  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veHela 
of  the  influned  put,  eomotimce  attended  with  a  distinct,  though  slight  contric- 
tion  of  theM  veiaela ;  but,  mote  generally,  at  least  eoon  after  its  cmnmeace. 
ment,  attstidediritb  ailatation  of  the  veespls.  Sd.  Within  a  «hort  time,  the  itata 
of  the  ODCiilitkai,  in  the  part  chiefly  aJfccted,  given  way  to  rtlarded  moranent 
io  ths  (NIatai  Teasel^  and  Dltiinalalf  to  atmplelt  aagmUion  in  Hms  oF  these. 
8d.  Aa  ths  blood  itagnata  in  the  venel*  of  tba  meet  inflamed  paito,  itgndu> 
ally  eOBcnta  into  vrtgalar  Tuaaa,  in  vrliich  the  ^MtinctUnt  ^ Qit^Si«Xa  ii 
no  bogei  pereeptible.  4tlL  Tbe  leroDa  eSbdon,  and  afteraatda  the  efituiona 
of  lymph  and  pue  htim  the  inflamed  Teeaels,  lake  place  ehiefly  while  the  move- 
menl  of  the  blood  is  bIowct  than  usual."  Of  couree,  if  the  blood  be  complete, 
ly  ata^ant  and  concrete.  ^<5th.  Iftfac  inflammation  subaidea  without  alongh- 
mg.  mo  blood  m  ine  pan  most  inflamed  is  |;raaiiaiiv  eet  in  meiion  Bgam,  iia 
gjODUics  rcuDpcor.  anii  me  caniilnrica  coni:iinini7  it  j^aauauv  contraci  lo  msir 


mvnmi:-    -  \\  I  lie  piMT  ni  iTiiiaiiiiiiaiiiiM.  circuiaiiiiii  in  •><  mtrm.  -  ci 

piiiarics,  ihc  circuiaiion  is  nwnrttfiav  inirrru'afd,  inc  oiood  coa^iaiem  clogs 
me  vefflel^■■  olc  [■)  ;uiu  yu'i  cur  auuior  coiiceacs  inei  inv  gioouica  occome 
**  mart  majanms  in  tho  small  vcinjt.'* 

We  believe  that  all  of  thia  school  concur  in  saying,  thai  the 
vessels  become  more  and  moTe  obstructed  with  coagulated  blood 
as  inflammation  advances,  and  less  and  less  capable  of  any  in- 
dependent action.  {')  It  appears,  also,  to  be  universally  admit- 
ted, that  in  parts  which  carry  red  blood,  a  preternatural  quanti- 
ty is  transmitted  in  inflammations,  either  through  the  seat  of  tho 
disease,  or  the  coilaleriil  vessels.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  (')  and  is  shown  by  other  unuqtiivocal  focU 

(I)  Alison's  Phjtmhsj  md  Polhology,      431. 4S3, 4iB. 
[S)  British  ond  Foreign  Med.  llrv.  No.  5,  IB37,  p.  Sll. 

(3)  CjciopnJiaorPrac.  Med,  ArL  InllainniHion,  p.  713.    Out  ifalics,  as  Ihsy  irs 

lA)  "Tbst  practical  philosopher,  Mr.  Reeio,  bsi  anitcipaled  the  conuog  slalaot 
lha  piefesiioD,  and  we  mun  iborlly  idnut  with  biio,  that  Ihsn  is  mrtlung  stirring  hut 
NqnaUM."  [■)  SeoArrHDu. 

IS)  On  IKaeaies  oflhaEy^  p.S4. — Tins  uppean  6oni  (be  iueteated  qnanti^  of 
«  Had.  Cbk.  Veir.  Lorn.  m.  ru,  p,  39>. 
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^ich  we  shall  ttltimutely  mention.  It  is  shown,  atso,  by  tha 
profusion  of  blood  which  oAen  follows  the  application  ofleeches 
to  an  inflamed  surfiice,  and  the  high  florid  colour  and  thiohbing 
of  the  part  Objecdona  have  been  often  made  to  scarifications 
in  eiTBipelas,  on  acconnt  of  the  great  hemordiBge  to  whidi  ibtj 
are  lialde.  In  phlegmon,  the  blood  flows  from  the  incifiions  in 
the  suae  way  and  with  increased  force.  !f  the  blood  of  an  in- 
flamed part  be  ex]>ellcd  by  rubbing,  ii  will  rcium  wiUi  unusual 
velocity.  The  prcitTnattirnl  geiiurntion  of  lieal  is  an  evidence 
of  an  increase  of  vital  action,  and  augmented  circulation,  as  it, 
alao,  the  profuse  secietion  of  difieient  fluids,  aiul  tbeii  specific 
nature.  Tba  veins  proceeding  imswdiatBly  frotn  Uwput  carry 
more  blogd  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  this  blood  is  more  flo- 
rid than  natural ;  whilst  it  should  be  darker  in  proportion  to  its 
stagnation  in  the  arliTuil  CHpilhirii'.s. 

The  serous  membranes,  in  thinr  liealthy  condilion,  contain  no 
ted  blood.  This,  and  some  other  sensible  appearances,  have  led 
to  a  denial  of  their  otganization.  (See  Venous  Congestion,  Sec 
7.)  Bat,  "  in  chronio  and  acute  inllammntiona,  they  exhiUt  a 
vascular  net-work,  so  fiill  of  blood,  that  their  redness  is  often 
deeper  than  that  of  the  muscles."  C  ]  So,  also,  of  cartilage,  ten- 
don, &c. 

blood  nhich  flows  Trom  dividcil  isini  Ihal  imme  from  ■  pHl  Lnflimtd,  u  wsU  H  figU 
tha  CDininuDiutiDg  uttiiu.  Tlsa  rornui  ful  hu  baeu  duutd  Hot|u,  hntwidi- 
oDl  the  Icul  ihoir  of  pntof;  whilaliu  truth  Bkoinni  to  am;  pbjridaa  who  hu 
bled  rrom  Ihc  um,  in  au  inSamed  ■uie  oTUig  hud.  loLavnnc^nptriDMB^IlM 
guanlitjr  nHHood  wu  tbm  times  groala  than  from  the  louiid  arm. 
{ I )  Bichal*s  GenanL  Anatomy,  toI.  ii  p.  7. 

Dr.  Billing,  ud  Ibe  aclml  wbo  maiolain  Ilis  idanlily  of  the  "  Derrosa  mflMnc*" 
and  galraniim,  diipoaa  of  the  phenonKnon  of  bluahiag,  which  haa  been  ut  forth  bj 
tha  vilaliilg  to  illuatnta  the  moililied  iclicn  orinllaDimallDii,  h;  "attiihuling  tini 
^ting  wa;  of  lh«  cnpillaiici  to  dmillion  of  the  ihitdui  inHamcc  (or  galTaniani,) 
whkh,  befng  dindad  to  «  eiponded  in  the  brain  more  ficcTy  by  toeDtal  aontioa. 

The  Buchanical  theoriiui,  finding  that  Ilie  simple  tondilions  of  mere  matter  an 
inadeqnale  to  Ibo  toulls  of  inflaminalian,  cell  in  the  aid  of  the  ncireus  ayiliin  i 
wilhoul,  bowcier,  adducins  even  any  remote  aoalogj  to  illiiBirale  Uio  influenea  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  tho  aujlpowd  mechanical  resulli.    But  this  hypotheaia,  bad 

depends;  since  all  ila  phenomena  may  take  place  in  paiti  whose  nervous  mmmuni- 
catioo  with  the  brain  ia  dcatiojed.  Indeed,  the  diviaion  of  nerves  is  an  ciciliog  cauaa 
of  inflanuitatiorL.  Camenr,  Magendis,  Stanley,  and  Roblfuoa,  aflar  diwidit^  tba 
pai  ngnm  and  ajmpathatio  nema,  foBad  Iha  macoiu  coal  of  lha  inlealiBaa  or  othec 
paiti  diiat|aidiad  la  alia  iaSuBOMlion  nadar  oldiDiiT  ofacoMiUBcab  C«s]anttl> 
(a)  nodttai  af  Mid.  f.  n- M. 
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Again,  no  mechanical  explanation  haa  ever  accounted  for  the 
throbbing  of  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  pait,C)  math 
less  hi  the  general  pulsation  which  often  attends  the  part  ilsel£ 
The  fiinaar  often  b^ina  at  an  early  Btage  of  inflamniation,  when 
it  is  considered  thsi  the  seat  of  disease  is  least  obstmcted,  and 
subsides  at  the  very  tinn  when  the  circulation  in  the  capillaiiea 
is  said  to  be  most  completely  arrested.  This  is  subveniTe  of 
the  mechanical  rationale.  But  we  have  other  facts  of  a  stranger 
and  coincident  nature.  The  pnlsation  of  the  communicating 
arteries  is  ofien  greatest  when  the  general  circulation  is  prostra- 
ted, as  in  local  inflammations  complicated  wUh  venous  conges- 
tions ;  and  here,  again,  the  pulsation  subsides,  as  the  force  of 
die  general  circulatioii  rises,  whilst  the  local  inflammation  goes 
on  increasing.  The  varying  phenomena  are  clearly  owing  to 
successive  changes  in  the  vital  properties  of  liio  vascular  syslem. 

The  cases  of  depression,  also,  to  which  we  have  just  alludod, 
are  the  very  ones  in  which  general  bloodletting,  &.c.  is  most  im- 
portant; and  it  is  familiar  to  all,  that  whilst  the  force,  of  the 
genenJ  circulation  rises  under  the  influence  of  the  lancet,  and 

n]  infiunMlKO  hu  bsm  nrj  npidlj  pndac«l  bj  diiiding  the  aeirei,  apeddlj 
tb*  ^patbatic,  b}  Cnnkibuk,<a)  Dupajitt)  BncliM,(c)  Mnjor,  (4)  Magsn- 
tf^(t)  P«tit,C/)ke-  Sebt^br$ridiBglbi>pifDMUloDtivE*,bioDBliiaii'<iDflim- 
mUioD  and  a  deiml  ofnatM  In  lbalartid<ai"(f )  l^f-^  SB,  M.tni  lol.  I  p.  «8T.) 

On  Iba  othar  band,  important  Derraa  bava  baon  £¥]dad  vilfaout  any  appanml  b- 
jaij  te  tha  pan*  wladi  thay  •qipl)'.  "I  banalnyi  obaanad,"  aaja  Biebat,  "Ihat 
in  pTDdixing  palaj,  oalbar  aibalatioD,  ^MorpdOD,  or  mitriliao,  baVB  bean  iDpaind 
in  uf  (goaibla  or  aoddeo  mannai  in  lbs  ptlaM  put-'W  A  parfMl;  paiatfiad 
lunb  mij  ba  noariabed  u  well  m  (»8r,"a*  owt  Habla  lo  inHammalion,  and  lo  pai- 
liopala  in  ccoititDlional  fanr. 

Thaa*  Tailaa  laaolta  appaar  to  conGm  tba  prindplca  vbieb  n  hmt  daTandad  in 
nltfieBWIbiiMnmaQdoTgaBiai>(opatliaa,(Se*nilri.pp.lI8,«74— 48n,M8-- 
sn;  fee)  and  to  innlidata  tba  DamMU,u  wall  u  madianitil  doctiiiMtof  loflaiD- 

(1)  TbainonlhigciiRinulancaucoDaidsraditbtinonanpbiloaopbaiacaDnncad 
Ihil  no  phjiicul  uplanatkiD  can  obliin.  Tbna,  Dr.  Gnna :  tbat "  lha  Urg/a  arta- 
riei  cettajoly  dibia  can  acarCBljF  bo  dooblad  bj  any  one  wbo  baa  obeeivad  (ba  aCala 
oT  the  lamponl  aiWiiH  in  phnoitia  or  apaideii."  (1)  Tba  aa{qwaad  pbjiicd  ob. 
ilnicUoa  naceaurjr  (0  ancb  a  reaoll  muitba  ipacdilj  fatal  in  tncb  an  orian  ai  Iba 
bnin.  Tba  carobd  oAaa  baau  toon  ttaMj  ba  lb*  M»  adjMaBt  to  aa  mHimad 
lonui  tban  on  tba  otbar. 

W  riHOHa  <a  B|Mh  K«.  OaaiBaa.  a.    ^  MB— 4U.- W  Sua  a  WiMii^  Jaaia.  1. 1.  F. 


|il  inulatkm  aai  itai  got  M  kwHaap  flu  eaaWar,  la  wajaaMtta  tint  laliMat."  *a. 

(r}s«kaiibHnvi.KiiTi>,ki.p.its.  miMd.p.«). 

(4  LHWiai  la  Lak  lU.  A*.  JUr. 


u  fa  njltal.  I.  h.  p.  3M.— (/)  I 
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althotigli  the  ioeni  nlTection  c 
the  cominiinicatiHg  arteries  may  have  been  sensibly  teduced.{') 

(11  Mr.  Mii.^nn,  m  t.ia  Piintip!"  of  Surgiiry,  lliinln  l\M  lliii  pulmlion  of  (ho 
coitimiiniciilins  nrlcric!,  "  ij,  wilboul  Mccplion,  Ih»  moit  uniortunBlt  nrgi.nictll  That 
could  havD  been  brau^blfoinsnl;  <iDd  in  pl<u:e  of  being  iii-n  >,\      inir^atcd  cir- 


.111  propie«"on  of 
lie  dirtcUj  lo  Uis 


lemi  of  niorbld  iction.  Till  i  psit  is  dtad,  it  conlinuoglD  bo  undfr  Iho  direclion  of 

■  pE^ific  «-hjcb  wo  h>vo  Xiled  in  our  Kil  in  tonnoction  n  ilh  Ibe  morbid  pglu- 
Lion  DrjrlFrie.l.    Slill  it  ll  ■uflicicnt  to  have  shown  Ihil  nn  increiied  valumi;  oCblaail 

scrios  of  Ti:9^eJa,  ceTtninljr  JQ  Iho  luger,  ud  thonce  by  uitlogj,  m  wcEI  u  num«roiiA 
facli  and  ptiyBiuTDgical  pnnciplcsi  in  Ibo  imallvr  Bciita-  Tbe  autfaor,  toO|  wbopi  wo 
quota,  biu  ctdlecled  ■  Tuiety  of  endeice  to  ihow  that  iba  anerieii  poaant  t. "  ntal 
ooptiactUitj,  which  coonala  ID  Ibfl  pom  wtich  tha  fibfoi  of  Iho  mtddla  tmoe  poaisas 
or  tSerlmbig  and  tbng^big  ibmuotvai,  hj  which  moaiii  tbo  diamotn  ornoiia  i* 

culition  of  Ibil  Buid  mini  be  influcnoed that  "  tho  ovidence  loam  no  iDom  to 
doubt  llinl  ineiiea  posseiu  a  power  of  acting  totally  di.tincl  fTomelBstidl)'."  Why 

Tme,  wa  hear  of  a  phybalogical  aod  a  moElbd  caadiliui  of  pana  aa  aDUBthiBg  m 
dliRl  oppoiitiui ;  and  this  nibatitulioaoTlharoinieiUnn  for  that  oTbtaUliy  bai  car- 
ried ititlluiioo.  StiUirabeli**gtbateoiUKl^oaoph]reaiion]yncotWMOiMMUa 
Bi  a  nir>di£caIion  oTIhaatberi  withaut  any  ndioal  changa  of  prmciplL 

Wo  now  coma  lo  an  adminion  in  bebairorntlirre,  which  we  Gnd  to  be  eoniiDOD 
among  able  wttlers  »hn  more  or  less  embraca  Ihe  mechsnieal  doctrines.  "  Wc  he- 
lieTO,"  inys.Mr.  Morgan,  "  iliit  ticiy  praeiienl  surgi^oii  Kill  acknowledgt.  thatif  lha 
aitCTJ  leading  tu  an  inflamed  pan  bo  divided,  as  tlio  digital  branob  in  whitlow,  Uie 
Mood  will  b«  ejccled  la  a  greater  diilinco  and  tiaw  note  tmpEIUDUily  than  from  a 
Teaad  iDpplyiag  a  limilar  healthy  part  But,  allhough  an  inceajed  actinly  in  Iho 
luger  aiteriaa  ia  thanby  dlatiiictly  riKnrn,  ii  dace  noi  follDW  itiai  ibnae  at  Ih*  laat  of 
diaaaafl  m  sltmUiLy  a^beted,  and  onr  ohjections  hen  arc  tlio  aamo  ae  thoaa  alndj 
oflsred.  It  ia  no  piaofoftfaa  itateoftha  eireidation  thmitgh  aninflimad  part  thatil 

Inatnunnila  «f  diieaao,  and  appcan  to  aaiutnc  that  the  cacapa  ofaKdiuidaM  qnaii- 
6g  of  thti  &tm  Ihe  £rided  part  idalci  only  lo  the  exteaa  that  may  euK  in  tbe 
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Many  specific  facia  might  be  brought  to  sustain  our  conclu- 
sions, Thus,  in  a  case  where  Dr.  Warren  tied  liio  right  carotid 
on  account  of  an  erectile  arterial  tumour  situated  at  the  internal 
an^e  of  the  li^t  eye,  this  vessel  and  its  opposite  fellow  and 
thdr  branches  ptilsoted  wiUi  violence.  The  lig-aturo  on  the  right 
carotid  removed  the  pnlsotioD  of  the  left,  although  "  the  vibratiaQa 
-were  more  eonspicuouB  on  the  left  than  on  the  side  origuutlly 
deranged."  "  The  perfect  success,  fixim  tying  the  right  caiotid, 
shoved  that  the  affeclion  of  the  1^  ude  was  altogether  sympa- 
thetic." (') 

Mnny  obserreis  positively  declare  that  the.  blood  is  accelemted 
in  the  capillaries  when  atimiilBnts  are  applied  to  them ;  and  the 

alternate  actions  of  contraction  ond  dilatation  have  been  often 

wilnessed.  (')  —  (Suf!  Venous  Congestion,  Sec,  10 ;  where  this 

cipillnriL-a  ul  i!L>M]ia[iu'[il  ol' ll.c  (liM^iuii.   But  tbii  ia  not  n.  The  aum  conlinBU 
foi  a  iing  time,  and  Iho  mont     in  tboia  cnaca  vhiao  Ibe  ofantructJoD  nhI  itiEDiIioo 
UB  auDDaBed  ta  be  picbIcbL   Other  dTcumBtkiiceB  wbich  ufl  Dot  lAkcn  into  eonqdv- 
nlioB  wiQ  ippeu  u  wa  tdTince  with  our  leiL 
(I)  Saisied  Obinnlinn  on  Tumoun.  p.  W3. 

(S)  acbwina  hu  disco'cred  lhal  the  capillujr  uteiiu  p«uHi  ■  «*!  *riUi  circulu 
fibrc9,  flimiLar  lo  uiu5c  oE  inc  larger  Teuels,  ud  Ibit  lliBf  cootnet  undar  tba  mflUBQCO 

.Mnij.T  Ill'  III  I  luianifotutenea;  but  benaglacti  thaimtondnirutuid 
leliea  ijLiiiiiv  en  Uk  a\  gilniuDD.  Thii,  bowiTU,  bu  oflen  luledtoeidia 

the  heart  lucLi.  lie  iiciiica,  ol»,  all  lodvpoildBiit  iictioo  to  Ibo  npQIuy  utBziBii  aod 
comndcn  it "  inBtmgiQij  prai«,  ujut  utg  motion  of  Uia  blood  thnogh  (be  cupilhria 
iiilRcttda^rlVlliBulHmofllHbait.''  Hb  nibHqngnllT  bmnru,  Uul 
BumpiBitnu  obioned  lbs  blood  in  Ibo  ftog'i  CoM  contbiue  tai  raalion  tma  tfana  to 
6*0  minutet  anei  ligaAire  ofibe  uMi;.  Our.wiUnr  alia  idmili,  thai  baring  do. 
Bltojtd  lbs  vllatilj  of  the  heiil  of  a  frog  by  tiqiioc  kalj,  he  could,  by  tniBiu  of  tha 

Asiiin,"^n  the  iimtDtiuneouB  Injeelion  oTtha  cheekiwilb  blood  in  the  actof  bluih- 
ing,  anil  ot  the  whole  heid  under  the  inBuencB  oTiiotenl  paegioni,  the  local  pheno- 
mioB,"  ha  Bajs,  "  are  cridenti  j  induced  by  ncrMU  fautiienn.  The  uHtii  congeiiion 
oTcerlaiD orgam, nTlba bnin, rarnample,  vbilslbejran  in  a  atita oTaxcUeiiuali 
ii  libiBgr  phenooMnoil."  And  "  U  ii  cofadn  that  nsmKB  btliuoM  ia  tb» 
pnadpal  etnn  ottbu  uanmilB^a  of  Uh  blood  in  tha  capIQtiiiaa  of  a  part  danDg 
the  alata  ofrital  t(uB«Kanee."[a)  TUa  ia  olfwa  conUndrgrj  ind  ir*  nlnailtba 
mora  a*  It  la  appaiantlj  tha  aaomd  tbon^  oTinir  cnlighuaad  obaomr. 

Hers  ii  an  unaqnitonl  fact  Dt,  Sunna,  lAar  ptnn^g  >  bodkb  inio  n  nbUfi 
brain,  opcngd  thedMat;  vhenha  roiudlbabMit  molianleBaibnlnbiudioracaro- 
nuy  Biieij  ma  pnlaatins  fiariUj,  tnd  confintiad  an  tlD  iti  blood  wu  enticdy 
aipalled.(i) 

Hidler,Bichal,  PUIIp,  Haittoga,  Hinitar  and  ollMn,  ban  nu  tb*  blood  nwring 
<a)niMifn*(.Fr-«>i>">«<i»-)Htm-  '      w  OnteBiHd,p.n. 
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'  subject  is  liirthcr  oxamiucd,  in  connection  witli  the  nclion  of  the 

Wo  enlertoin  no  doubt  that  the  blood  is  often  more  or  less 
coaeulated  by  the  experimeaters  in  the  delicate  vessels  of  the 

{ndf  m  Ike  meieotino  apilluiH  of  i^iUti,  &e.  HnKlnm  for  rum  lliu  u  bau 
•fler  th»  removnl  of  Ibe  hi.it.  (i) 

IJiirii>  rin  nli.iliB  ^iii  jii  icirn  i'  ivjiit.'  iik'  i.lmli'  (  [rciiliiILon  mnil  blTS  hMD  aniti 


mukeu  gyaiulu  ana  dmgraiciii  ibo  nbuoniuiai.  iitcrol  lUjUUDiait  tnteli,  bylhE  niked 
■ja;"— nbciiit  Un  piluUDDi  la  ■  iiimiiu.(c)  Tbu  u  conGimitarr  of  Dr.  Bnll'i 
obvervatioiu  to  Uw  una  edbct,  who  ttunkB  ha  hu  abown  thtl  "  dio  appureal  «Eecl 
oT  ■lt«t»te  eootruUon  ind  reluiUon  oribe  uurr  Ifae  Lignluie  of  Iba  aorta,  ii 
eauMj  IDOU  powerful nnii  ho  Inn  pomlrf  out  "  an  anery  in  Ihe  frog  >nd  Iwd 
wlBchpolaalMiBdcpcnJcnIlv  il  llif  htjn."  (d)  Mnlltr, homrer.wys  Ujia  u"»  pul- 

tfapla  to  aumplL-i  ur:;riju  :LriiJ  ui'  furiEjer  pL'rforining  [ho  fimclioDH  of  [he  1a1[er,  (ho 
uiaiogf  IB  TDij  appropnutclDour  |iurpo?c-  Andagain^bfliaja  ■*  Ihedonal  veaKla  of 
ioacclB,  ud  ths  prmcipaJ,  [hough  not  all  Iba  raaciilar  tninka  oTlha  aondidca,^ 
fbi  uutaoca,  tba  laach, — cailiialj  cootnol  bf  nnucabu'  fom.  Beit  Ibaa*  patU  an 
Awfi."  "InlbaloweraidiDali,  IhabcMtbnotlHnimonllianBdilatwIpBtofllis 
Taacolat  ajUein  codoved  with  conliaciilit]'.''  And  jti  our  antbiir  lUaki  uuto- 
gia  of  Ihia  kind  "an.-  of  no  weji;ht;"  and  wiLhoul  my  oihet  ahow  oT  proof  tbtn 
what  ia  deriiod  froiiL  llic  auppopii^d  tiiilurc  of^gaivanic  and  clectrie  atimulF*  (o  pr^ 
dnco  conuacdans  in  Ihc  oiloric^,  ( I'lama  Coiigcs!i<m,  Sec.  10,}  ha  coodiidaa  that  alt 
thsuaputod  vital  contiuciioiia  of  Ihrai:  vEsaola  are  fallacious,  and  reaolnalhticaelwDa 
upon  [acre  pfayaical  princip^ee-  —  I  Ut  cif-  p-  ^5.) 

Zimmliman.W  Veraqhuir, l/J  Lorry, (g) Sqenioring, (A)  HasUns-, (0  r.trj,(j^ 
Dennii0D,(t)  Vandombaa,(0  J(Bwi,(>n)  Bihkcr,  (a)  Thomion,  (o)  Hunlcr.Cp} 
Spallaniani,  Roai,Qucne,  Aldini,  and  oUwn,  by irrilaling  agcnu.  UsatiugiiUleH 
lhi[  "  nn  increaiu  of  dila[i[i(Hi  and  conlnclion  in  [he  mpiisDd  pari  of  Iho  Ttaael, 

wliilit  Itie  Ml  lua  waa  anniiiiu.  wia  noi  an  unnKiiiiiun  occuiience but,  "  Ihe 

aneries  do  no[  conlioct  Icoin  nail,  &c.  oflei  dcalli.  Thii  it  mure  o 
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membranous  parts  to  which  the  active  chemical  agents,  or  other 
penetrating  matter,  are  applied,  —  especially  heal.  This  is,  pro- 
bably, one  source  of  the  deception.  In  such  a  case,  the  blood 
*nrould  leadily  force  its  -way  into  the  collateral  vessels ;  whilst 
the  others  vonid  lemBin  clogged  up  till  their  Tilal  forces  may  bo 
fai  recover  themselves  as  to  overcome  the  obstruction.  This, 
however,  is  any  thing  bnt  a  natural  process  of  inflammation. 
The  blood  is  not  only  chcmicnUy  coa^lated,  but,  probably,  the 
organization  of  the  capillary  tissue  is  often  straultaneously 
altered,  and  the  minute  cKtremities  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
syslemB  completely  aatringed.  The  process  of  inflammation, 
theiefbre,  is  not  carried  on  by  these  vessels  till  they  may  lecotei 
their  action,  but,  by  othera  in  their  vicinity  where  it  is  necessa- 
rily admitted  (he  circulation  is  accelerated.  Hence  the  reason 
is  obvious,  why,  in  this  mixed  stnlc  of  things,  the  ultimate  pro- 
ducts may  be  more  or  less  analogous  to  tiiose  of  natural  inflam- 
mations, after  the  vital  forces  shall  have  thrown  off  the  artificial 
results.  If,  however,  the  violence  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  the  vital  properties  are  destroyed  in  all  the  vessels,  the  tis- 
sues crisped  till  they  often  become  dry,  the  blood  everywhere 
coagulated,  and  we  arc  then  told  that  tliis  is  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation which  produces  mortification.  Tlie  only  parallel 
in  the  case,  however,  appears  to  consist  in  the  duath  of  l\w.  part, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  direct  violence  in  one  cose, 
and  by  the  mysterious  operationsof  nature  in  the  other;  just  as 
we  kill  an  anbial  in  One  instance  fay  s  blow  OD  (be  head,  and  in 
another  by  exciting  inflanmmtion  of  the  brain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  prevailing  hypothesis  of  inflammation 
ascribes  a  far  greater  destruction  of  the  capillary  ciroulalion  in 

Iricitj,  (o)  even  when  oppllcd  to  the  ocires ;  (b)  bex-evcT  Boma  miy  hiTS  (u\ti  oT 
Ibii  KBulL  Home  saw  [be  enrotlds  bfa.1.  nilh  violence,  liter  liiUatln;  Ibe  (JDV*- 
IhMR  ncTTB  with  polui.   Broilie  oblunol  Iho  ataa  Kfxll  lij-  irrilitiig  th>  inltRof 

■nd  ■cdttiiBB  applied  lo  the  brain,  {d)  I'be  pubc  lomeiimes  lula  in  oos  Brm  wbon 
tfmfl  ]■  DO  mechnnieB]  oEibThcIc  loilie  eircijIoUoD,  and  rclumg  when  dueiua  Biib«d«. 
Hub  is  pinicularly  Inie  of  eercliral  adVclionB.  Blood  l>  pcojKltd  from  an  UUKJ 
during  the  iliAuitDli;  <irihu  venuiciei.  Ii  circuiMn  wboe  Um  ban ■  waalid( ;  ud 
Dulrition  ii  (\!\\y  peifoinied  in  the  tiiXis  thil  i*  dalituts  of  iUb  oisid.  (<)  _  Tbs  in- 

riuwn  by  mort  of  (ho  fbrogDing  oburvci*. 

(b)  VicHhBlr,  a>«,  BU>, Vbb^Ui, «  A- »]  «Biall<>  UMmtt  PAwL imSA.*, 
TinlB,l.4.p.BX— (•)  nillu.1VEBB.  IBM.— MI.Eip.  1*4^,  Ae.1  IBd  Bbqi  uil 
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the  living  stale  of  vessels,  tiiiin  wheti  llicy  an;  visibly  dead.  It 
is  slated  by  llr.  Philiji  (hat 

"The  motion  of  the  b]ooi  in  the  Finalltr  VL-stnla  continue  for  a  l<»)g  lime 
after  what  we  uU  death,  although  immciliatoly  afier  it  a  ligature  be  thrown 
round  all  the  vessels  attached  to  the  heart"  "  An  hour  and  a  qmrtn  after 
tbe  htart  liut  been  reioaved,  he  brought  part  of  the  meseDterjr,  which  had  loog 
been  jvilt  ciild,  before  the  microHopp.  and  etiti  founil  the  blood  in  some  of  the 
capillary  vpsfpIs  moviuE  quit.'  frc'ly,"  C) 

Dr.  Philip's  proofs,  ;ibstracti;d  from  the  microscope,  of  the  in- 
dependent Jiclion  of  the  cupiilaries,  appeiir  tn  us  irresistible. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  advocates  of  debility,  and  stagnation 
of  blood,  u  the  patbological  slate  of  influnnwlion,  generally  main- 
tain that  die  cq>illBTy  vessels  possess  no  action,  and  that  that 
circulation  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  heart.  This  condition 
supposes  even  a  removal  of  all  physical  contraction  from  the 

Nevertheless,  Ilicy  fully  iiJniit  even  much  beyond  our  own  doc- 
trine, the  agency  of  the  "nervous  influence"  in  iuflaminalory 
actiona.  (See  Vol.  1.  pp.  163.  163.  and  erratum,  167.  568— 
srS;  Vol.  n.p.26— 28.  efptumm.)  How  far  it  is  philosoph- 
ical to  connect  the  nervous  influence  with  physical  agencies, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  sliow  on  various  occasions,    (see  Vol. 


same ;  the  same  m  all  tissues,  and  consiiuuions.  Ror  should 
we  have  llie  remarkable  and  diversified  sympathetic  influences 
of  inflamed  ports  upon  the  sysiem  at  larffc.  or  upon  some  partic- 
ular organ  lhat  may  nalutally  siislnin  peculiar  relations  to  the 
part  inflamed.  Wc  need  not  say,  how  far  it  is  otherwise,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  explain  the  foregoing  phenomena  upon 
any  other  principle  lhan  that  ivliich  supposes  tlie  essence  of  in- 
flammation to  consist  in  some  modified  slate  of  the  vital  forces 
and  actions.    (Vol.  I.  p.  375.) 

It  is  said  by  Dr.  Davies,  in  liis  excellent  work,  that  the  tioc- 
trine  which  ascribes  an  increase  of  vital  power  to  the  vessels  in 
inflanmiBtion  is  "contrary  to  every  analogy.  It  would  be  as- 
suming, conUttiy  to  known  fact,  that  the  effect  of  ^sease  is  to 
render  the  tody  stronger  than  it  was  in  a  state  of  health."  And 
then  follows  a  perfectly  physical  illustration  atont  the  action  of 

tl)Eip.  loqiAr  into  IbeLan,  he.  n>.  110,1691  el  icq- 


I.  p.  714.  Vol,  II.  p. 
exist,  there  should  be 
phenomena,  and  the  [ 


il  action  did  not 
:iIion.  The  vital 
d  be  always  ihe 
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sulphuric  acid  upon  carbonale  of  sotia  ;  which  is  certaiuly  ihe 
■whole  amount  of  the  proof.  He  contends  for  a  "  weakening"'  of 
the  vital  powers  by  all  morbific  causes.  (')  We  have  introduced  i 
thia  subject  on  accotiDt  of  ita  importance,  and  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  fbregoing  ^losophy.  We  may  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  doctrine  which  Br.  D.  opposes  does  not  "  assume 
that  the  effect  of  disease  is  to  render  the  body  ationgei  than  it 
was  in  health."  It  applies  only  to  particular  pails  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  not  to  tlie  body  whose  vitality  may  be  gieatly  de- 
pressed by  sympathetic  influences,  or  by  general  febnle  action. 
But  what  are  the  /acts  in  mflamuuition  ?  If  they  are  opposed 
to  "every  analogy,"  it  is  because  mflammation  is  an  unique 
affection,  and  has  no  analc^es  excepting  in  such  conditions 
as  approximate  it.  How  are  irntabiliiv.  mobilnv,  snnsibditv. 
sympathy  affected?  Certainly  ail  mniT  njnnirlv  ]iriitiinmred 
than  in  health,  and  we  find  our  siiihor  arsTuiii!/  :u  nines  in  iliis 
very  manner.  The  fact  is  obvious  m  almost  evcri.'  case  ol  in- 
flammalory  action  during  im  pusiiivu  tiagii.  aiiu  nave  wc  not 
staled  many  proofs  whicli  show  that  "every  analogy"  is  really 
in  favour  of  our  conclusion  1  But,  this  is  a  small  port  of  the 
altered  condition  of  the  vital  powers.  They  are  actually  oilered 
in  their  character,  and  this,  too,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
every  tissue,  and  the  diversities  in  the  remote  causes.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  rational  pathology,  and  of  the  effect  of  curative 
agents.  These  alteraiions  have  no  necessary  contiection  with 
alrenglh  or  weakiteas,  whilst  either,  in  their  proper  physiolog- 
ical sense,  may  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  changes  in  kind, 
and  with  whatever  is  known  of  the  saroe  properties  in  their 
natural  slate.  Whenever,  therefore,  wo  may  speak  of  an  exalted 
state  of  the  vital  powecs  from  morbific  causes,  we  mean  to  imply 
more  particularly  that  they  are  modified  in  their  kind,  though 
exalted  in  degree,  when  vascular  action  is  necessarily  increased. 
Slrmgt/iBiid  weakness  are  wholly  inapplicable  terms  to  express 
the  condition  of  a  vital  part.  They. have  been  fallaciously  bor- 
rowed from  the  properties  of  dead  matter,  and  have  not  been  a 
little  instnunental  in  bringing  living  matter  into  its  opposite 
condition.  (See  Tol.  I.  pp.  31—36,  81,  279—293,  311—326, 
4M — 161^  693.)  The  only  admisnhle  sense  in  trtiich  the  fbie- 
going  terms  can  bs  applied  to  the  properties  of  o^ttnic  matter 
(1)  SdscUwu  m  PtflnL  ud  8ni|«7,  Put  L  18% 
■  20 
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TllEOHItta  OF  IKFLAMMATIOH. 


is  wifli  r'i-Miii  i|U[ilii"]r,Liiiiii-.,  ;is  in  the  following  iinitancRB  by 
Mr.  iliinlLT:  — 

■iiiliing  under  the  iji/ury.  This  is  hke  the  eSecta  of  the  cold  bath ;  yet  we 
KC  it  calling  foitli,  or  inusing  np  to  Bclion,  same  peculiarity  in  tbe  constilution, 
w  ■  pan,"  lie  "  Tbe  followiiig  case  ii  another  strong  instance  of  great  action 
in  \  icaA,  irrilaiU  habit"  •■  It  would  >eem  that  vialent  actions  of  a  Blnng 
aHeiial  i jstem  teqnired  ten  blood  than  even  natuial  acliana;  and  eren  tess 
■till  tfau  a  week  or  trrAoMe  tjtua',  from  irt»eoee  m  imiataee,  IbatblBfid. 
in^un  «ithei  Rltera  inRammitay  Rctioii,(r  inereaaeit,  and  (heiefirs  not  to 
be  used  at  nDdam."  •■  When  1  described  inflamnution,  I  obieived,  that  lime 
was  either  an  iDcreaM  of  lifOk  or  anincrfosfd  dhpiaiiion  In  tisr  v^h  fRore  tw- 
Imce  the  life  nlu'eh  the  machine,  or  the  prt  wss  in  pn»<re><tnn  pF;"  (')  and 
sane  other  analogoua  expicaaiMU  U  noticed  in  our  Tu^t  vniumc.  p.  242 — >316. 

And,  how  will  the  mechantcnl  plulosnphcrs  expound  the 
ireakeiihi^  riTcct  of  blnodletlin?.  and  cjitharlics.  Ill  nlmosl  in- 
slaiitly  liiip;\rliii£r  flrcnslh  to  Uie  whole  svstcin  when  that 
slretiislh  li.is  Loeii  grivutly  [iroslrated  by  disease  ?  Is  not  Hunter 
right  when  he  says  that  there  may  bo  '■  an  incoDTCmence  -  at- 
tending bloodletting ;  "  by  bnngmg  the  inflamed  part  upon  a  par 
vith  health,  the  sound  parts  may  be  brought  mtich  lower,  so  as 
to  be  loo  low"} 

We  see,  therefore,  that  then;  is  no  analogy  between  the  eial- 
ta^onof  power  in  iiill;iiimmtion  and  tin;  naiural  ^l;iie  of  the  vital 
forces,  and  that  it  is  wliolly  an  assinnplinn  In  aliirni  n  jceakncss 
of  the  powers  beeanse  tliey  arc  invaded  by  morbific  causes. 
The  whole  natural  action  of  the  inflamed  part  is  subverted,  and 
the  only  ground  of  reasoning  in  the  case  ns  to  the  exaltation  or 
the  depression  of  the  vital  powers  is  the  phenomena  which  may 
be  manifested ;  wliilst  an  nraiiment  founded  on  the  abstract  ftcC 
that  liie  part  i.v  di.-:i'<isc<L  nr  ii]ion  the  action  of  sulphuric  add 
upon  earhonale  of  soib,  is  an  iihiindonment  of  nature. —  See  Es- 
say on  YL-nuus  Omi't:sl'w>i,  Soc.  9. 

We  shall  recnr  to  this  inquiry ;  and  shall  only  now  add,  before 
proceeding  to  the  mi  chaiiicnl  principles  which  relate  to  the  doc- 
trine under  c:onsidi<ra1ion,  that  it  is  candidly  admitted  by  some 
of  its  slrciuious  advocnies,  (hat 

"  In  oppcsilion  to  tlic  hypothoBis  of  direct  debility  of  Iho  ves^ol^  the  exciting 
causes  and  iri'Jitnu^nt  of  inftamniation  coincide  bettor  with  the  idea  oTexcesBiTe, 
than  of  defective  oclion."  (') 

Is  not  the  whole  weight  of  this  proof  in  direct  collision  with 

(I)  On  tha  Blmd,  be.  pp.  SH,  331,  33S,  Ml,  ^ 
(1)  CydoFBdia  of  Fne.  Med.  ul  dt. 
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the  modem  doctrine?  Does  not  the  increased  irrilabililif  deaota 
an  octire  condition  of  the  vessels?  (')  And  may  wc  not  found  an 
argiimeiK  upon  llie  nature  of  the  vital  properties;  and  should 
not  analog-y  iillowed  to  be  very  Strong,  since,  if  effusions, 
analogous  to  ilii>si;  of  inOatnmation,  which  occur  in  health,  de- 
pend on  vascular  aciion,  they  must  depend  upon  the  same  cause 
under  all  circumstances  of  disease  3  If  this  be  not  admitted,  j^y- 
^ology  must  be  abandoned  as  in^plicable  to  pathology,  and  as 
having  no  consistency.  Wc  must  look  with  new  eyes  upon  nature, 
and  renounce  all  resj>yct  for  lier  {.'cneral  laws.  "What,"  saya 
Bicliai,  can  wc  cunchiJc  from  an  isolnlcd  plienomcnon,  which 
is  ill  coniradiciioii  to  all  thosi:  which  niiluri;  daily  1)16500187"  (') 

Besides  the  obstacles  which  tlic  microscope  lias  opposed  to  the 
inductions  which  are  prompted  hy  all  the  natural  phenomena  of 
life,  and  even  by  such  as  a^^rtain  to  inflammation,  there  is  one 
other  fundaihenlal,  though  hypothetical,  otgection  to  the  doctrine 
of  vital  actian.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Prof.  Alison: — 

It  li  ^ffienlc  to  undenUnd,  ium  an  liieieaBeaf  llie  ooly  vital  power  wbich  we 
bave  reason  to  ucribe  to  uteri ee,  jit.  tonicityi  or  tonio  power  of  coDtraction, 
cui  leid  to  distensoti  of  the  veraeli^  and  tU  Ibe  suae  time  to  an  iDcieased  flow 
of  blood  throng  tbem."0 

We  shall  make  but  few  remarka  upon  the  forcing  Direction, 
at  present,  since  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  at  length  the 
action  of  both  systems  of  blood-vessels  in  our  Essay  on  Venous 
Congestion, {Sections  10  ami  11.)  We  will  only  now  say,  that 
"it  is  difficult  to  undcrstrind,''  how  the  vital  power  of  contracting 
can  exist  without  a  corri;^pondiiig  jHiwcr  of  liilBiiiic ;  cs]iecially 
since  the  vessels  must  otherwise  exist  in  a  stale  of  permanent 
contraction,  and,  of  course,  without  any  vital  action  other  than 
that  which  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  tonic  aposm.  This  is 
no  action,  and  must  form  an  absolute  obstacle  to  the  circulation. 
If  action  mean  anything,  if  moans  motion,  and  this  means  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilatation.  The  difficulty  in  "  understand- 
ing the  Ionic  power  of  contraction  "  consists  in  having  assumed 
tW  unintelligible  condition.  Nor  can  it  be  conceded,  that  the 
power  of  the  heart  would  exert  any  adequate  efiect,  as  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  action  of  dilatation. 

Tiie  capillary  vessels,  then,  pertbrming  at  all  times  in  health 

(1)  Mi.  E(it«  obHnu,  "whan  I  iliill  Inn  occuionlOHf  lliil  ■  put  la  vwt^  I 
■bdlDstdeamitiiKnuf  locdlilfrriliiUi."  Wlul  nffinllj  la  Am*  in  Ihtn  (anu  ? 
b  DM  Um  fiHiHr  u  ontDtdligiM*  u  Iht  iaila  it  Ml  sT  ncwoinf? 

<t)  Uan.  Anat.  toL  i.  p.  341.     (SJ  OmlinM  oTPlij^  ud  Palbol.  p.  4SJ. 


the  aclionfl  of  contraction  and  dilatatiatL  thnnigfa  vital  forces, 
there  can  be  no  reason  assigned,  wKy,  when  those  forces  are  ex- 
alted, the  contmctions  and  dilatations  should  not  lie  increased  in 
a  corresponding  manner. 

A  passive  dilalaiioii  of  tlie  vessels  supposes  u  state  tlial  facili- 
tates the  transmission  of  blood.  Nor  is  there  any  obstacle  sur- 
mised that  shall  either  counteract  tho  effect  of  the  enlarged  diam- 
eteiB,  or  oppose  the  circiilatian  before  that  enlai^ement  takes 
place.  Muller,  Carswell,  and  others  ai^e,  indeed,  that  "the 
blood  must,  calerin  paribus,  llow  more  slowly  in  a  dilated  vessel 
than  in  one  more  contracled,"(')  Tliis  may  be  pliiu.=ible  enough  ; 
but  it  cajinol  be  conceded  that  the  m'ttris  parilius  exisl,  as  will 
appear  from  our  ultimate  facts.  These  facta  demonstrate  that  the 
extreme  vessels,  as  well  as  the  larger  arteries,  acquire  an  increased 
action,  so  that  the  blood,  as  also  shown  by  direct  facte^  niay  be 
more  accelerated  in  the  enlarged  vessels  than  In  their  natural 
slate.  Besides,  is  it  any  proof  that  the  blood  coagulates  because 
its  momentum  is  moderately  diminished?  On  the  contrary,  is 
not  the  conclusion  opposed  by  the  results  of  ligatures  upon  the 
principal  arteries  of  the  estrcmities  7  Docs  not  the  blood  remain 
long  fluid  in  a  vein  when  arrested  by  two  ligatures  7  (')  Does 
not  inflammation  constantly  spring  up  nhen  the  circulation  is 
greatly  accelerated  ? 

Concurring,  also,  with  the  foregoing  causes  in  promoting  a 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  more  attenuated  state  of  this 
fluid  in  inflammations,  and  its  diminished  tendency  to  coagulete. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  affirmations,  in  opposition  to  mechan- 
ical laws,  upon  which  the  theory  mainly  rests,  that  Ihe  blood 
Stagnates  in  the  enlarged  vessels  in  proportion  as  their  diameters 
become  increased ;  although,  loo,  tlie  blood  is  urged  on  by  their 
pretematural  action,  and  by  an  increased  force  of  the  vis  a  tergo, 
whibt  tho  blood  may  be  not  only  greatly  thinner  than  natural, 
but  less  disposed  to  coagulate.  ['] 

(1)  MOltor^  Elernenu  of  PhpioiDgy,  lal  \.  p.  S38.  —Dr.  BUIing  compares  ttie 

nothing  ffha^n  tsftucbcampArisoni  bnl  whttnlntci  alona  to  pfajidul  cusai.  Sop- 
poK,  hoH  uver,  die  narrower  pmnTai^BBtl  to  Ix  opon  ■  dad  tnd,  and  thawidsc 

(2)  Sc-Hunlor  „ji  L,..  i:i„„  I,  |,  ' ^  v=rv-i;^.,         i;,  Ll,=  >=^-nali>. 

The  doctrine  of  misianci^  in  pinporiion  idiIie  incicatcil  (bice  of  the  lii  a  ttrgo  ii 
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This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  of  the 
mechanical  laws.  There  is  a  preternatural  volume  of  blood  de- 
termined towards  the  seat  of  inflammation  ;  sometimes,  as  has 
been  shown,  at  least  thrice  the  usual  quantity.  Tliis  is  said  to 
find  its  way  through  liie  collateral  vessels.  Of  course,  it  must 
begin  to  enlarge  these  vessels  before  stagnation  commences  in 
the  direct  instruments  of  disease ;  otherwise,  the  latter,  being; 
pasBively  dilated,  would  permit  the  redundant  Hood  to  follow 
their  channel,  and  no  stagnation  could  happen.  We  see  not  how 
this  difficulty  is  to  be  obviated ;  since  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  dilated  vessels  can  constitute  an  obstruction  to  the  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  which  is  constantly  determined  upon 
the  part,  and  this,  too,  by  an  augmented  via  a  tergo.  But  the 
hypothesis  also  snpposea  that  the  dilated  state  of  the  vessels  is 
not  only  adequate  to  arrest  the  incteased  detennination  of  blood, 
and  its  increased  momentum,  but,  that  it  is  able,  also,  to  over- 
come the  resislnuce  that  is  opposed  by  the  tonic  and  clastic  pro- 
periira  of  Ibu  colhilf'nil  vessels,  {')  whilst  it  is  one  of  ihe  most 
palpable  laws  in  physics,  that  in  proportion  os  a  vessel  dilates, 
obstacles  are  removed,  and  vice  versa.  It  should  also  be  consid- 
ered, that  whilst  the  collateral  vessels  are  in  fiiU  possession  of 
their  tonic  forces,  those  of  the  diseased  vessels  are  so  enfeebled 
that  they  permit  a  passive  dilatation  from  the  beginning.  Why 
the  blood,  therefore,  should  tnlte  a  coTirse  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  impeJiini'nt,  the  muchEinirai  h;-|K>thcsis  dons  not  deign 
to  explain.  And  liure  wi;  may  say  that  llm  argument  founded 
upon  the  supposed  diminished  velocity  of  blood  in  the  dilated 
vessels,  which  are  the  inslniments  of  disease,  Is  farther  shown  to 
be  worthless  by  the  dilated  state  of  the  collBtcral  vessels,  and  in 
thug  Hpnaned  by  Mr.  Morgsn,  oha  bclcn^s  lo  thcr  gchwil  Ilul  tUow  tbe  inilnnienU 

vhicb,  ii  will  ba  ■oan  bj  sur  urgoment,  oolj  nndui  Iba  iDKliiipiol  farpcilbuu  niU 
mora  oHbiiKte  la  ill  own  {xiiciptea.  Now  tank  tba  ptegnai  of  mvlu.  Ai  "Uia 
vifl  ji  tcrgfl  jncreucs,*'  sajA  Mr.  Morgin, "  then  is  agndual  iDbiranioQ  oflhe  pbo- 
nomcqft  prwnt,  ind  HDQWinddiflflrant  aeiict  of  morbid  ch*ngn  ansei.  Tbeb[»d 
beeoinaf  mora  liacid,  mad  Ihu,  iritb  lbs  fiurr  cthtmml  «[ion  of  Ihe  lirgar  aiUiia  b<- 
lUnd,  lend),  in  pwlicutir,  la  dalraj  Ibo  tDnicilj  et  the  eilrcme  btancbu,  which  be- 
CODM  iWI/inln-  dUsted,  and  toie  Iheir  control  onr  Ihe  fluid  wilbiii  ihem.  In  manj 
oTlbe  aMnma  veaaela  iba  blood  ii  Daw  at  ictV  (i) 

(I)  Tnie,  Ml.  Mayo  aamina  llial  the  capiUariea  mtj  h»a  a  readj  pown  <^  r» 
la^lhaoidnL  Thii  mlsbt  bave  baan  annucd  in  Uunier;  but  it  will  nol  beU 
in  *  thaoTj ■omochankal aa  Iba oM OpJer coneide ratiar,.  Morgan,  of  th*  aarnvvbool 
bmrsni,  baa  uwwRcd  Ibo  conjectun  b;  ^  anliitiuiiiBl  olijectionj.  {!) 

MrriHtfUaarsanau.p.*.  (t)II>U.Mh 
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which,  also,  it  is  admitted  lliat  the  velocity  is  inciensed.  But, 
mnce  the  collateral  capillaries  bccotnu  dilated,,  we  ask  for  the  rea- 
son vby  this  condition  should  not  equally  occasion  a  stagnation 
and  coB^lation  of  blood  as  the  like  condition  of  the  immediate 
instruments  of  disease?  Upon  vbat  passible  ground  can  it  be 
assumed,  that  dilatation  of  one  series  of  vessels  causes  stagnation, 
and  that  llie  same  slate  of  others  in  immediate  contiguity  is  at- 
tendiid  by  an  accelerated  moTement  of  the  circulation^  We 
see  not  but  our  friunds  must  consent  to  be  impaled  on  both 
horns  of  tllis  dilemma. 

The  process  of  inflamnmtion,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
which  we  are  examining,  appears  not  to  have  been  systemati- 
cally traced  beyond  its  prituory  stajjc,  until  Mr.  Earle  look  up  the 
principles  on  which  the  doetriim  is  founded,  and  explained  the 
manner  in  which  tho  various  ri-^ilis  iiikr  [ilnr  c,  .  ')  It  ^ijipMrs 
to  us,  OS  we  have  intimatwl,  llmt  Mr.  ELtrliis  ('N|iosiliou  :s  iu 
perfect  conformity  with  tlie  laws  which  are  suppojjed  to  operate 
in  the  introductory  stage,  and  that  the  whole  theory  is  perfectly 
consistent  and  imavoidaUe  in  all  its  ports.  Tarious  authors,  how- 
ever, have  more  or  less  extended  the  philosophy  through  the  ul- 
timate details  of  inflammation,  but  no  one  bad  pursued  it  method- 
ically till  undertaken  by  Mr.  Earle.  We  shall,  therefore,  follow 
this  observer  along  his  well  beaten  path,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  cull  some  flowers  by  the  way  to  grace  the  genius  which 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  life.  But  we  speak  not  of  Mr. 
Earie  individually,  but  as  the  lepresentotive  of  a  prevailing  and 
important  doctrine. 

In  eonfonnity,  therefore,  with  the  foregoing  premises,  it  is  con- 
tended that  serum  and  lymjih.  arising  from  inflammation,  are 
merely  mechanical  exudaiions  from  the  blood  ;  and  as  to  pus, 
Mr.  Earle  adopts  tite  no  less  prevailing  belief  that  "the  opinion 
of  its  being  a  secretion  cannot  be  admitted  without  carrying  our 
deference  to  Mr.  Himter's  authority  to  an  unwarrantable  ez- 
tent."(*)  And  since  the  laws  of  life  are  supposed  to. have  no 
connection  with  the  formation  of  pus,  it  is  considered,  as  by  many 

(I)  It  has  brea  uid  bj  on  Me  [tviswer,  Ihot  "Mr.  Eeilis'i  luDgca  ■giiiiit  Ilia 
docirine  oniunier  in  like  ihc  piploiis  of  Ajii."  We  only  uk  whil  Ajoa  ukcd 
(mo  lbs  Btii,  Wr  iit,iftr,—" B"e  lu  but  light;"  when  wedoobl  notllitf 
the  uiDi  of  oqr  Dodflm  AJm  will  be  &ejuii  idjudEvd  lo  worn  fntwv  Ulyvci. 

(1)  &Bja  mLondan  M(d.  Qu.  toLiiL  p.  ISB. 

Tliii  ii  onlj  ceoIbRubla  with  whit  wa  han  ■sen  (o  b*  (llegtd  of  autj  mtunl 
Htnlisu,  in  onr  "  Biuwn]  Fatbubg]!.'' 
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others,  to  be  a  component  part  of  the  blood;  nndtbis  is  connst- 
entlf  supposed  to  make  its  escape  in  a  purely  mechanical  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Earle  has  illustrated  this  subject  by  a  comparison. 

fluid  Like  the  blood,  upon  being  prosBcd  tlirougb  an  ezce«aivol;  fioe  aicve, 
were  to  come  through  in  thaorderof  their  fiuidilf;  tlut  ii,  tlie  finest  and  mogt 
fluid  first,  and  tha  langest  andooamit  Ust1"(>) 

Lest  this  hypolheticBl  illustration  might  seem  to  be  conclnsiTe, 
"we  have  seriously  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  But  every 
species  of  (lie  finest  texture  was  permeable  by  the  serum,  and 
ttdmitlcd,  nlso,  tlie  passage  of  the  rod  globules.  (') 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  vessels  are  clogged  up  and  render- 
ed impermeable  by  coagulated  blood ;  and  mthout  a  chance, 
from  the  wnnt  of  vital  action,  of  relieving  themselves.  This 
must  be  especially  the  ca.se,  considering 

"  The  imiwiwibility  of  detecting  any  pores,  cr  openiiigB  in  the  sides  of  the 
minute  vcnself.  the  [irijinssihibly  of  the  procesaos  of  nutrition  and  alntorption 

nr.w-  II' ■.,-(■  I (.iriULTl,  nai  -.my  i.<'W  (li!i[>tiailLOji  of  the  olii,  which  can  be  termed 
el.nJ.l.r,"B 

In  this  condition  of  the  vessels,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
deistond  how  even  so  thia  a  fluid  as  seram  should  find  its  way 
from  the  eztiemities  of  the  vessels,  especiEdly  in  any  remarka- 
ble quantity ;  and  this  diiKculty  increases  when  we  consider 
that  no  fresh  sunnlv  of  blnnd  pnlers  the  obstructed  vessels.  We 
learn,  also,  from  i-ro[t:!i'(iir  /ijiwm  aim  iiEin^rs,  that  it  is  under 
this  cnibarrassii  )ns,  and  afterwards 

the  effusions  of  ivniuii  and  pus  irom  the  inflamed  vessels  take 
plae..-(') 

Bill,  bcsidas  this  mccnamcal  obstruction,  the  effusions,  as  well 

()}  Op.  at.  p.  141.  "  Our  phiiMOphr,-  indud.  -  oonM  iMcb  u  llwt  Ifan  nhM 
little  diffennca  b«twe«n  ■  min  and  ■  nen."  (S»      i.  p.  TS.] 

Fnfiwsor  Alitan  Bndi  in  the  tbregong  cEbBHia  ■"•doBEhidiclliaa  dfin  Mtul 
iDemMoTntil  ution  iBdHTeBHiiaTui  iDfiined  puti''lliou^  ilwiO  b«  Mm  tbit 
ht  molTU  Uum  apon  tbo  mtdiiniisl  principlMi.  "Thalimpadiil*  (Sacti  ofiofluB- 
lailiiHI  on  Ibe  conlenu  of  the  Tsuels  of  lha  put,"  be  n;i,  » tb*  andidoa  Gnl  of 
•emoi  and  afteiwirdi  of  congulable  lymph,  ire  cfieds  wlikh  may  ntnnllj  be  ex- 
pected from  increased  conitiiclion  oflhs  colta  oTtlKH  twmIb."  (OsUhB^Po- 
Hiolcgil,  p.  4M.)  Bui  why  iwlidhete  to  tin  philoH|Ai7  of  "  tncccMed  fit*]  actiiD" 
which  ii  K  "  itioDgly  iodicUad  "  1 

(1)  Buielim  uji  lhay  pan  retdilj  Ibnngb  GiloiDg  paper. — Tntt.^  CMnii, 
LtH. 

(»}  Mc.Eula,0?.dl.pp.B,tt).168.  (4)  Op.dl.p.«t. 
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as  the  hypothesis,  have  to  contend  wilh  other  obstacles.  In  a 
wound  "  Uiere  is  a  thin  layer  of  parenchyma  between  the  exter- 
nal air  and  the  blood  in  the  adjacent  vesaela,  which  is  aufficienily 
dense  to  prevent  the  egress  of  blood  as  blood ;  but  it  cannot 
prevent  its  exuding  in  dcinil."  Then  it  is  hypoihoticnlly  staled, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  parts  of  a  fluid,  like  the  blood,  upon 
being  pressed  through  on  excessively  line  sieve,  would  come 
through  in  the  order  of  their  fluidity,  the  finest  Qnt,  the  coaisett 
last  C)  But  we  have  alteady  shown,  that  although  this  be  true 
in  respect  to  a  sieve,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  employed, 
it  does  not  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  blood.  Could  we  hove 
endowed  our  sieve  with  the  powers  and  actions  of  life,  we  might 
have  mnde  out  the  parallel.  (Vol.  1.  pp.  IIT,  659,  no/e.)  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  was  forced  upon  us,  that  the  simile  is 
defective  from  the  defect  of  the  sieve  in  those  endowments. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  panttlel  of  the  sieve  ap- 
peals to  soffet  another  radical  defect  in  the  supply  not  being 
kept  up,  whilst  there  must  be  a  constant  renewal  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  inflamed  vessels.  In  the  former  case,  nothing  re- 
mains at  last  but  the  coarser  matter,  whilst  in  the  other  instance, 
there  is  constantly  presented  the  finer  as  well  as  the  coarser 
to  be  perpetually  strained  off;  and,  therefore,  in  the  latter  case, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  coarser  matter  i^ould  never  exude. 
Tme,  the  hypothesis  supposes  that  the  vessels  are  so  clogged, 
that  there  are  no  successive  renewals  of  blood  ;  but  the  pro- 
digious eflfusions  which  often  occur,  when  llie  vc'^scls  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  obstructed,  prove  by  the  principles  upon  which 
the  hypothesis  is  founded,  that  it  has  violated  the  most  palpable 
laws  in  physics.  (■)  But  we  leave  ihi«  matter  to  be  settled  by 
firther  e^wriments,  and  pass  on  to  other  difficulties. 

Again ;  after  die  serum  is  strained  off  by  the  force  of  the 

(1)  MoUn  ntkH,  appamillf,  la  «iiibi[uini«  campiamge  wilh  Ihe  Tililiila. 
■■  The  Hudidsn,"  b*  siji,  "  of  Ilia  fibciooui  Suid  in  bBimmstiaD  miibt  ba  uplihi- 
ed  b;  tba  MmUi  (bmUlHi,  but  lit  (lufily  of  Ihc  cmileil  mittai  dcpendi  on 
Mb  cuuu."  (o)  Ha  doea  not  howevar,  thai  Ihe  oiher  eioiei  ira  iiim[ ;  ud 
pBriia|K,lbaRfi>ra,lliBchgraiiUliiTaitiEhC  lo  ibe Eonitruclion. 

(9)  Anb«uiippa*n  (o  fane  uddpilcd  iha  piesEHi  hypoiheiu.  nndour  objeclion. 
Thoai  "Sad  nugnun  pnAds  duiuulnDi,  quomDils  id  fitl,  ul  ib  ciUi  tenaiijiia 
tBtmbiUft  bUdl  eruaitudmii  habanta,  membnni.  LDqunm  coeIhb  inlcriua  obK^ntq 
Mnik  coph  pnoii  UTiiDdatar,  mnlloiii  mbn  eoUigl  in  muliia  deptchcnEum  oi.  Ibi- 
Jut  rd  caw  til  ttlfawutlt  b  janriiWi  inillUHiibu  oritM."— Da  Kuhim.  /J&et, 

(4BHi.fnpilghfnnLi.^sgg. 
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heart  alone,  as  is  generally  held,  [impineing  against  "stagnant 
and  congHlntcd  blood,")  through  the  vessels  tliat  are  clogged  up 
and  farther  obstructed  by  the  external  layer  of  parenchyma,  and 
whilst  also,  according  to  ihc  doctrine,  the  blood  has  become  still 
more  stagnant  in  the  insirnmenis  of  disease,  coagulable  lymph, 
a.  much  grosser  part  of  the  blood,  begins  lo  follow  its  pioneer. 
But  here,  it  is  manifest  the  order  should  have  been  reversed,  if 
mechanical  philosophy  is  (o  resolve  the  phenomenon. (')  Besides, 
what  becomes  of  the  serura  which  is  constanly  presented,  as 
{mm  the  beginning,  along  with  the  fiesh  supplies  of  blood? 
Wbat  imparts  to  the  lymph  its  new  properties,  its  exalted  vital- 

1171 

"The  surface,"  it  is  said,  "now  becomes  covered  with  an 
amorphous  deposition  of  coagulated  fibrin,  and  becomes  thicker, 
BO  that  a  greater  impediment  exists  to  the  expulsion  of  the  glob- 
ules than  before."  But  whilst  this,  and  other  obstructions  form 
an  impediment  also  to  the  effusion  of  serum,  they  are  no  oh- 
stocle  to  the  expuluon  of  pus ;  for  it  is  said  '-  the  fluid  now  Ik^- 
comes  thicker,  and  assumes  the  appearance  which  is  known  by 
thenaraeofpus.''(')  And,  not  withstand  inir  all  these  mrrftTsmg 
obstacles,  purulent  malter  is  often  poured  on!  Ji)  n  toiTcnl,  ,ilto- 
gelher  iixr,M(ling  (he  primary  effusions  ol  the  more  ntirnurited 
pans  of  Ihc  blood.  (^)  Indci'd,  the  size  of  tlit;  globules  ol  pus, 
which  is  stated  by  many  lo  be  twice  that  of  the  red  (:;lobulcs,  (') 

(I)  WlMnttmaolnnnd  BntUgod  did  nut  nuioliiB  in  infliirnniiiani.  ■>  it 
dropped fram (D orifies, Iha Bueiiuiinl  pbj^dtia*  nploincd  11  "in  ihcirown  vnj, 
briuppoiini  Ihit  the  thicker  part  or  the  blood  cu  Ban  out  tnly  in  piopomen  u 

IheiideiofllHTMMli.,  while  Iho  thicker  bloJ  ciitd'.le.  in  Ihn  ccnlie."(n) 
(S)  Mi,  EitIf,  Op.  ciL  pp.  HI,  142. 

(3)  In  Lho  ■eioue  uiil  mucoui  memhnnei,  honner,  we  hire  othei  phenomena. 
Hero  the  "  finn  pmili  of  the  hlood  "  uo  ptoduced  in  eueh  iboDdtncs  u  Id  nndcc  it 
oqnill/  MTtkia  that  then  ii,  it  all  Umn, «  grettlj  ■□gmonled  Tolumo  oThlood  cir- 
coliting  Ktl>el)>  hi  lbs  inMramtnl*  nf  inflimmitiBii.  And  whit  !■  inv,  loo,  n- 
inuk^>le,  tbe  "finor  puu  sTtbe  blood  "  an  iIhowd  ont  whaa  iDdammalion  ii  Itatt, 
and  the  veeidg  an  luppooed  to  bo  leiit  obglncled ;  but  (he  "  coanor  pina,"or  Iho 
Ijiinpli  and  pnnlnit  nultoi,  an  only  iffimd  fioni  Dieic  nembnnei  when  inSimma- 
tioD  Ia  dhwo  active,  and  the  veneii  an  loppoied  la  be  in  a.  men  obslrucled  elaLB. 
Wo  woald  aloo  oppoao  thin  liit  coneidenllon  to  [he  leEe  hypalhcflia  that  tho  proton 
natonl  eSiinon  of  Ijmph  ie  the  teiult  oTa  hcallhj  proceai. 

(4)  M.  Donn*  in  Andiini  Ohnir.  Aofll,  1838;  M.  aendrio,  HbL  Aoalon.  del 
IdBbbl  t.M.  p-4B»s  andDr.Hakt^  ntcU. 

M  giaiMinaH  <■  Bttnlmi  b  FtjJi,  wLL  p.30t 
VOL.  11.  21 
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and  [he  increased  density  of  the  stratum  are  supposed  to  fiu^i- 
lale  their  escape.    (Vol.  1.  pp.  686,  702.) 

"There  are  two  reOHKi^"  it  ii  raid,  •■  why  the  globalei  ire  ths  lul  ta  ba 
effused  upon  thOBUities  of  a  woond.  The  lint  ii  to  be  found  in  theii  tixt,  tbe 
eecand  In  the  depaiilim  ^  It/mph,  by  which  the  thicbiea  oT  the  ttrabun 
through  which  Ihej  have  to  pan  !■  incteaeed."  And  again  it  i*  nid.  •■  the 
peaaga  of  the  blood  to  the  eeotnl  point  oT  ths  mSamed  part,  vbich  wai  atfitt 
fefieUyfrtt,  aim  beeumei  gnJuilly  wan  and  mon  ob«truBted  and  didlenlt 
Ai  Ihif  hanieti^  the  glabnlBi  Ion  tfadr  eoloaiiagiiiUtA  in  pawngthinigh  tfa* 
tinoB  thm  tluekflned."  (<) 

But,  what  strikes  us  as  a  far  greater  defect  in  ttus  application 
of  Riechanica.1  priLiciples,  is  the  arrest  of  the  serum,  or  "  finest  and 
most  fluid  part  of  the  blood,"  aJler  "the  largest  and  coarsest 
parts  "  liavc  opened  a  chauuel  tor  themselves.  Here  again,  too, 
the  sieve  is  brought  in  our  way.  It  supposes  that  the  Tessets, 
containing  nothing  but  coagulated  blood,  aie  as  fiiUy  exhausted 
of  aerum  as  the  clot  of  blood  that  had  been  mechanically  filter- 
ed. But,  if  there  be  not  a  great  and  incessant  t^newal  of  blood 
in  the  instruraent-s  of  disca.se,  we  again  ask,  whence  proceeds 
the  torrent  of  pas  1  And  if  so,  wliat  keeps  back  the  "  finer 
pans'"?  Will  (be  odvocnlcs  of  slagualioii answer  ;  bearing  in 
jnind,  at  the  same  lime,  that  effusions  of  pus  sometimes  continue 
fi>rn»nths  and  for  years 'f  Keverthsless,  itia  a  isttonal  conclu- 
non  that,  if  stagnation  of  blood  be  neeesaaiy  to  the  first  produc- 
tion of  pna,  it  is  equally  so  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Agaiu,  following  up  the  idea  suggested  by  the  tiew,  Hr.  "E.  ia 
behalf  of  his  school,  accounts  for  the  nmoTal  of  tEie  ealooriiig' 
matter  from  the  globules  of  blood  in  their  coDTBisitm  into  po^ 
upon  the  ground  that,  "  it  is  certainly  possible  that  it  may  be 
merely  mechanically  wiped  off  in  tiieir  progtesa  and  this  opin- 
ion is  Tariously  enforced.  (*)  Bat  we  here  refer  to  our  contm- 
dictoryezperiuienl,  and  to  that  of  Beiselius  with  filtering  paper; 
(p.  159.)  Something  may  be  also  inferred  as  to  the  effect  of  fric- 
tion from  the  almost  fluid  uaiure  of  the  red  globules  and  that  of 

(1)  Mr.EniLB,  Op-dl.  pp.  1«,  188. 

(I)  Op.clL  188,  Sia.  This,  howeifr.  tppoira  lohmTnbttn  nogBHlcd  by 

Geodiin,  who  »7>,  "  Ui  h  dfepouillcnl  Irnr  miU(ro  coLoiiiKe  qoL  pmh  pu  lUita 
dini  Inif  ini™ilce>."— HW.  An^am.  fct.  I.  ii.  §  1471.  The  irapulKl  pnKfn 

ceolnl  puUdgoflhe  nd  gliibide>,b;ilniiunEiIoff  rnm  Uielfoiphorcbjle.  Ao- 
coidioE  lo  Hodgliiii  and  iUnllai,  Uu  eoliuriiij  mUler  ja  gdy  dii^swid  lo  leaf*  Iba 
^obolu  whmntsUapplinl— Pdfaib^i  AhI^  I.  cml  f.  6IS,  ud  J«lu- 

IVh  isie. 
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Ihe  tissue  which  composes  llie  extreme  vessels,  as  well  ns  from 
the  size  of  the  globules,  which  Leu  wen  hoeck  estimated  at  r,5ii,ii» 
part  of  a  grnin  of  sand,  end  which,  according  to  Inter  microscop- 
iata,  wonld  take  10,000,000  to  make  a  square  ioch.  Hewsoa  saw 
tbonsands  of  them  in  an  insect  whose  entire  bulk  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  pin's  head.  (■)  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  this 
wiping  by  the  blood-vessels  is  contradicted  by  the  principles  of 
the  mechanical  doctrine ;  since,  in  rejecting  entirely  the  vital 
theory  of  absorption  and  ulceration,  it  supposes  that  the  surroun- 
ding tissues  are  broken  down  hy  the  forte  of  the  via  a  lei^o : 

"ThajSr«f/frt  of  mflimmaion'  infiltration,"  it  is  eaid,  "  being  to  destroy  the 
originiJ  Gimncss  ami  tenacity  iil  every  Iisbud  in  which  it  occurs,  so  as  lo  cauH 
it  to  bs  roadiij  broken  down  and  give  waj  on  tho  itiglilBl  preiiure."  (') 

It  is,  therefore,  the  more  difficult  to  imagine  that  degree  of 
HKGhanical  resistance  or  friction  that  must  be  necessary  to  de- 
tacbthecolouriugmatterlromtheglobulesofblood.  Andsince 
the  vis  a  tergo  is  said  to  be  sufScient  to  break  down  the  inflamed 
tissues,  and  to  force  an  abscess  to  the  surface,  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  such  o  power  should  not  occasionally  expel  the  red 
globules  into  this  unresisting  matrix. 

But,  if  the  colouring  matter  be  wiped  off,  as  supposed,  what 
should  prevent  each  succeeding  globule  of  pus  from  pushing  it 
oat  of  the  vessels?  Or,  if  it  be  still  insisted  that  the  colouring 
matter  cannot  follow  its  globule,  with  the  aid  of  the  ejecting 
power  of  the  succeeding  globule,  we  then  ask  what  disposition 
the  hypothesis  makes  of  the  vast  amount  of  colouring  matter 
that  ought  to  be  accumulated  in  the  "ob3(rucied"t»bes7  Can 
the  hypothesis  explain  the  longcou  tinned  disappearance  of  the  col- 
ouring matter  and  other  principles  of  the  blood  but  by  admitting 
(hat  pus  is  a  new  formationj  and  that  it  depends  upon  forces  and 
actions  which  have  no  anBlog^BS  in  the  inorganic  world  J  Not 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  lui- 
versally  concluded  that  the  blood  has  "  concreted  into  irregular 
masses  in  which  the  dtstintiion  of  the  gl^tes  is  no  longer 
perceptible."  {') 

Suppose,  however,' that  Home,  K)d^rin,(*]  AntenriMh,  Bmg- 

(1)  Set  AfftaSx  on  HioaaHori.  Zinagnnui  uki,  "  wb«t  wonld  AriMo- 
pluMUira  nid,  bid  ha  ■«  Ilia  imidn*  iDdTinE  Uh  blood  oTo  Be*  f  — On 
S^piriwf  io  hL  i /■  n  I. 

(S)  Mb  Gul*,  Op.  dl.  p.  IBS.  l»)  AliwD,  MdL  p.  431. 

(4)  Bod^  uf*  Ibo  tfabdM  of  put  "  bm  aa  WN«ttU»nci  lo  Iboaa  of  Um 
blood." 
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mwis,  Lister,  and  some  oiliers,  are  riplit  in  Iheir  stiitemenl  that 
the  globules  of  pus  arc  forniiid  I'roiii  a  gelniniona  fluid  that  is 
first  effused,  it  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  are 
coDsideiing.  (■) 

It  t^pearS  to  ns,  thai,  not  only  the  ezclnuon  of  the  ted  glob- 
ules from  the  sappnrating  vessels,  but  also  from  the  serous  and 

lymphatic  vessels,  may  be  most  philosophically  esplaioed  upoD 
vital  principles.  Taking  ihe  mean  of  the  estimated  size  of  the 
globules,  il  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  existence  of  organized 
vessels  so  small.  In  another,  and  more  exact  science,  they 
would  be  called  "  mathematical  lines."  We  are  willing  to  allow 
that  some  conjecture  may  be  fonned  as  to  the  diameter  of  the  red 
particles ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  absurd  to  attempt  the  measure- 
ment of  vessels,  wliich,  accordinrr  lo  (he  hypothesis,  must  be  as 
invisihir  to  llic  jielIiciI         [l?  lUe  ]virtirli;s  (li.^inscl vcs.  [')  But 

ble  dimcnsinus  must  be  adiniltcd  ;  and  ivo  must,  therefore,  seek 
for  iirinlher  prindple  which  shnll  explain  the  exclusion  of  the 
red  globules  from  vessels  of  a  greater  diameter.  This  is  lo  be 
found  in  the  different  modifications  of  their  irritability,  in  Hel- 
ler's, Hunter's,  and  Bichat's  sense  of  the  word ;  just  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  elective  ftmction  of  the  excretory  vessels  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  ifcc,  and,  as  seen  in  the  refusal  of  the  lacteals  to 
take  up  bile,  or  cathartics.  {')  (Tol.  I.  pp.  509,526,548—676, 
601  —  608.)   Hence  is  it,  that  the  prodncts  of  inflammatory 

(t)  Tlia  nppontion  thit  Ihe  dMfolei  in  at  sxIn-nKuIu  fbimlioa  b,  piin 
fut^  muliniHbltL  b  nobtfls  ■  gmt  principlB  io  fbjwAofjj  line*  it  u  atab* 
Ihhd  thMtUsdiBuuDulgrgliulH  dapandnpontbeMloaorril^flwA  II  ip- 
peinlaiii  Ihilnicba  UvangblDallalMnGriBnd  to  Iba  mionicDp*.  ^dllnhu 
u  unmiptJiin  tbont  it,  riiiind«t  upon  the  hypoiheiis  thai  ihs  npillariea  hi»  no  oii- 
Ooet.  —  Bkmnli  qf  Ph^«olags,  rol.  i.p.  K5.  —  3cii  Dur  Apptndii  on  EiixflHoiii, 
.ol.i. 

(!)  Ttarirtnu.  nwt  t>ilic:s  niA;  lb..  (i:.imn-cr  ..1  r-.  iiic  of  llic  rapLIkry  blood- 
«M«l««l1r(WKM9roilli™ir,  -,-l,i;,i;li..yf.liri,:,lL.  [liaL  of  llic  globdu  110,005  or 
l%00flinlllinielre9.-'lJ3ko3Dy>"1i,i.  ^lohulcn  und  I'spilbno  >n  ofUig  Hino  mc" 

IdUd  in  infliinimaliani,  in  conformity  with  the  lew*  oT  lire.— S«  Ut  Bidirrclia 
Fhp.iurlaVii,  It  liiMon,f.  m  —  lSt, 

BfoichEl'9  idea,  {Lt  Syiltnu  iirnpiiUgiu,  3,)  tfau  llw  ^obulo  of  bbwd  are 
loo  large  Ibr  the  oriGc«  of  the  lyai[dH[ie  laiieli  ia  (annded  upon  loo  manf  pmnbta 
(bat  iia  sanraid.  BMidaa.  tb«  glabalaa  of  Mood,  and  tbel>ii«r  onaa  (fpni,  an 
knovrn  lo  find  their  waj  into  Ihaaa  veaada.  Again,  do  tbaj  apler  witlnt  com^ 
pondiag  DilflM*  I 
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■ctioa  ate  constantly  varylDg,  or  red  globules  escqiing  ftom  the 
vessels,  occoiding  to  the  mM^ficBtions  of  the  vital  propettiM ; 
and  these,  again,  aio  remarkably  denoted  by  coincident  TBiiations 
of  the  vital  signs. 

By  some,  it  ia  admitted  that  the  introductory  stage  of  inflam- 
mation is  simply  one  of  arterial  congestion, 

••  Chuieteiimd,  it  fint,  br  an  iaeteued  aotivi^  ti  tba  Tsaak  tod  iuSnz  ef 
blood,  TukHH  d^ian  of  toigoacraoe,  lu,;  inA,  leceBilj,  u  the  cugMlioD 

TOwli,  nd  in  increBsed  thickoeGs  and  riscidi^  of  ths  blood." 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  an  increaaed  diameter  of  the  ves- 
sels, (and  whilst  tlie  blood  is  Ddmitted  lo  retain  its  fluidity,  and 
the  vessels  to  possess  oa  increased  action,}  would  be  particu- 
larly auspicious,  upon  the  mechanical  hypothesis,  to  the  various 
efiiisioiu,  as  well,  also,  to  an  uodistuibed  circulation  of  (he 
blood.  But, 'it  is  not  so  con»dered. 

■■  The  period  of  inflamnialion,"  die  nriler  contiiiDes,  ia  eharacleiind  by 
m  entirely  new  order  of  morbid  changes.  The  circulation  is  completely  inter- 
nipted,  the  blood  coagulates,  clogs  the  vessele ;  some  of  tiie  veuclB  are  nip- 
tured,  (howl)  and  there  is  an  entavaaation  either  of  blood  or  of  coagulated 
lymph  in  the  parenchyma ;  lymph  and  serum  are  aleo  eiudcd,  and  the  liepoei- 

to  be  "  mechanirally  fiMim-'l."  {') 

This  writer^  however,  appears  lo  adopt  M.  Gendrin's  explana- 
tion of  die  forniation  of  pus,  which  differs  but  little  from  Uiat  of 
Mr.  E:irle,  Imi  which  is  so  &i  even  less  intelligible,  considering 
especinlly  tho  imputed  state  of  the  vessels.  The  leader  vill  not 
foil  to  temark,  also,  the  collision  which  exists  here  in  the  repott 
of  the  microscope  and  that  which  aflirnis  the  extra- vascular  for- 
mation of  purulent  globules,  and  the  absenceof  vascular  orifices, 

■  After  ths  influnmatioii,"  he  aayn,  «  has  attained  ttg  beighl,  the  ciiculatiod 
TemaiiB  br  HHiie  time  stagnant,  the  vceoels  and  intermediate  cellular  tsitare 
being  both  filled  with  coagulated  blood  and  lymph  j  the  colouring  matlsr 
gradully  disappeats,  the  part  assuinlng  more  and  more  an  opal  thrtj  naill, 
yellow,  (oft  molecules  may  be  seen  inleraperBed  through  tho  casgnlDm,  mi 
tonte  ef  them  a^lomeratini;  in  large  globolH  evidently  pnmteiiL  A  Haw 
dsgmof  nudoogiuiiullybeeomMappuentbytheMi^tiatiofKaM  efllw 
ilolnileainaaaKtftbenai^;  irinht'a  nBrna  to  be  made  lot  ctbsn 

throogli  the  «>(toned  lymiJt  the  fomutkai  at  new  nmli,  eipsdilly  nor 
the  lurface."  f ) 

M.  Gendrin,  however,very  justly  supposes  that  in  this  state  of 
the  vessels  there  can  be  no  vital  action,  and  ascribes  the  fbnu- 

(I)  CydopadiiL  of  Pnc  Med.  Lan.  AH. fiyfaMMMn,  p.  7IS. 
(I)  Ibid.  p.  718. 
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tion  of  pus  to  a  mere  physical  change  of  the  blood,  although  we 
do  not  learn  from  him  the  philosophy  of  the  change,  nor  kov>  the 
blood  begina  to  move,  hov  the  colouring  mailer  i*  detached 
and  diapoeed  of,nor  how  the  put,  all  at  once,  makes  ilt  eteape 
in  Bnch  prodi^ons  qiuutitieo  bom  vessels  irhich  m  receiving 
no  fresh  supply  of  blood,  which  are  blocked  up  with  the  coagu- 
lum,  and  which  are  destitute  of  all  independent  action.  Nor 
<  does  it  appear  to  us  an  improvement  of  iha  philosophy,  tlmi  M. 
Oendrin  admits  that,  in  less  embarrnssFd  slalus  of  the  vessels, 
pus  depends  upon  a  vital  process,  and  that  it  is  then  "  uae  veri- 
table s£ci<iion  moi^ide.  (■]  Host  of  the  able  writers  of  the 
KhwA  with  which  we  have  now  the  honour  of  holding  our 
argament,  have  agreed  as  to  the  intra-vaseular  conversion  of 
the  stagnated  blood  into  globules  of  pus.   Thus,  'Professor 

"It  ia  by  a  subieijucnl  Innsfonnatinn  orglobuin  of  liie  blood  whicb  hare 
itaguated,  and  beon  patlially  dccolouriicd,  lhal  the  globulei  of  piu  tire 
formed."  (•) 

Nor  do  we  see  that  Professor  Naumann's  explanation  does  more 
than  confirm  the  difficulties. 

•■Ths  phynoloifical  rationale  of  the  derelopmcnt  of  inflamimtioD,"  azye  this 
phitoflopliar,  a  *^  brioBy  Bfl  foJlows.  The  blood  acoumulating  gradually  in  the 
capLllaiy  vsHela,  owing  to  the  congeatioa  in  a  part,  bocomis  morv  and  more  a 
■mrca  of  abnarmal  Inilation  to  tbo  nmoue  ramifiealioaB.  Tbo  globules  of 
blood  become  mon  and  more  cron^ol  tugciher,  Owmg  \o  the  impeded  n»ti«i 
or  Ifae  blood,  iW  librin,  (from  ils  OTS^me  affinilv  lo  the  cnior.)  will  be  mort 
eaiilf  held  back,  n■hil5^  tlic  rarer  p.ins  will  linrf  i heir  way  into  tho  Tenoua 

the  blood  at  lensili  prneirn.ri'a  ilic  coiLi  of  Uic  capilUry  v^Bsc!^  snd  cdlpcts 

The  foregoing  is  also  nearly  the  rationale  of  Mr.  Earle,  but 
wants  its  simplicity  in  bnaging  to  the  pure  elements  of  physics 
the  "  abnormal  irntatioti  of  the  nervous  nunifications,"  wiUiont 
any  inteUigible  connection.  (Tol.  L  p.  711,  &c)  How  the 
coaner  fluids  ultimately  escape,  does  not  appear  in  the  journal 
fhim  which  we  make  the  extract.  But  the  Professor,  being  of 
MtHlei's  school  as  to  the  non-esistcnce  of  vascular  orifices,  was 
probably  arrested  by  the  mechanical  obstacle.   Mr.  Earle,  and 

(I)  But.  Aaalaai.dalDB>iB.,I.S,{IMI,  IWS,  MTI.fee. 
(I)  Oitdiim^  ^  p. 

(S)  BBtUiudFoid«iMid.RtT.IIa>,p.ll4. 
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Others,  however,  atato  that  inflommatioii  does  not  decrasse  with 
the  suppurating  process ;  lhal  Mr.  ifunter  was  wrong  in  con- 
sidering this  process  a  termination  of  inflammation,  [')  and  that, 
of  course,  the  vessels  remain  obstructed  as  usual.  And  this  is 
perfectly  phiiosophicnl.  For  if  stagnation  and  coagulation  of 
blood  were  necessary  to  the  first  effusion  of  pus,  it  must  be 
equally  necessary  so  long  as  this  product  continues  to  be  Ibnaed, 
however  enormous  may  be  the  dischoige.  Such  is  ever  the  atti- 
tude of  physiologists  when  they  attempt  to  resolve  the  proceasea 
of  life  by  physical  laws.  .We  may  say,  also,  that  it  appean  to 
haYe  been  overlooked,  that  when  the  efiiinoiu  become  moM 
abundant  the  force  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  which  is  the  only  agent 
the  hypothesis  acknowledges,  is  on  the  decline ;  whilst  there 
may  be  little  or  none  when  the  heart  is  pulsating  with  (he  great- 
est violence.  The  same,  too,  may  be  often  affirmed  of  hseinor- 
rhages,  the  secretions  of  bile,  urine,  serum,  mucus,  &0.  The 
plain  reason  is,  the  motions  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  essen- 
tially independent  of  those  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  are 
varied  according  to  the  existing  state  of  their  vital  forces.  (See 
Essay  on  Venota  Congeslmi,  Sec.  11.) 

Wo  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  inflam- 
mation, which  expounds  the  philosophy  of  the  removal  of  parts 

(O  And  jot,  Blnitgely  enou^T  Mr.  Hunter  is  tcprHcn:rd  bj  some  u  regHrdinf 

BctuKl  ^viflf  out  of  indimmalicin,  as  he  diJ,  aloo,  that  which  reaulta  ia  i  pntoniK- 
tonl  EmiHtioii  of  Ijntpb-  Ho  did  not  fcvard  Ihe  lillcr  at  any  lime,  aom«  lata 
wnten  ban  duno,  aj  eiacllj  aoalo^DUt  to  the  proceH  ar  notnlion,  and  Ihenfiv* 
Iba  nautt  of  a  heallh;  condition  of  the  veiarli.  Tho  enslogiei,  nhich  hiTg  heta 

Titai  pnperlteB  of  complci  aniiiuli  ire  eqaalij  olUcd  to  the  fortneF.  We  ailow  a 
graat  la^tnde  to  ualogiea  vhera  eiganiied  maltei  ii  eonccmed ;  liut  Lhia  ia  •uu  if 

Uu  ioduelion.   The  altcodanl  phenomena  dcnoLe  a  ipecial  nwdilicaliaii  of  ■etiei^ 

DUtritwD,  fant,  bn'm-  oblainHl  them,  we  ks  not  then  boi' the  phenoineni  an  lolH 
Hi  uida  wilbeul  a  diaiegard  of  paiamounl  facte.  We  mmy  carrr  thii  docliinn  a 
Blap  llrtlwr,  ud  afiina,  in  the  language  of  Wilion,  Iblt  lllhoueh  "  inothci  (clion 
atlMin  a  diieued  pari,  which  hai  alendencjr  lo  rcilore  it,  ihii  i>  diReicnt  (rem  the 
oatnralacUonoribepartj  and.allhongh  it  be  not  in  itielfi  diieased  action,  it  lakea 
plau  odIj  id  coaaeqDCttM  of  diaease-"  (a)  We  maj  find  *a  ena^  aolnliDn  of  thia 
•ppunt  ajitaj  bj  ■  fnpB  reTamKa  le  lbs  naltin  of  ibt  Tital  bntm. 


interposed  between  nn  abscess  and  tlie  surface,  and  which  ex- 
plodes Mr.  Hunter's  theory  of  tbc  agency  of  Ihe  absoibenta. 

This  hypothesis  ascribes  the  pliunomenon  to  the  pievioiu  restllts 
of  inflanunatioii,  and  the  mechonicnl  power  of  the  heart,  hy  which 
ftll  BUnonndiiig  tissues  aie  broken  down ;  althongfa  It  ia  not 
flhown  how  paits  that  disappear  in  this  process  an  remored.  It 
ii  nid  by  the  mechanical  philosophers,  that, — 

"Ai  IheeamnDf  the  blood  in  the  capiUaiiEs  is,genei«Ur  qiMkiii^fi(mtha 
coiln  tomtdi  the  dnnmierencc,  such  ia  the  diioctioD  of  the  a  taigcs  md 
moh  nmrt  be  Ihe  nanal  eeaime  of  tho  pni.  It  caimat  pnntiata  fnm  the  cic- 
cmnfecsDoe  Icnruda  the  csnlre,  because  there  ii  no  fisce  which  it  can  be 
iffqielled  fai  that  directioD/*  *■  Tbe  Ant  efibct  of  inflBmmatotj'  inlUtntion  la 
W  dMtwy  to  trignal  ftniww  end  tamcity  of  ereiy  tiwdB  to  wlridi  it  oceme, 
■outoeaanittobBmdUf  lx<ikaidoiini,uidgivem]rDntbeiIigfateit  ptae. 
me ;  bone,  cutilage,  fibro-cutilB^  ars  all  ificctod  alike."  ••  It  ii  evident, 
thiti  although  (here  taust  be  a  genml  yicldiug  ovet  ihc  whole  of  the  ioSanwd 
part,  it  will  be  moBt  decided  precisely  upon  Umt  point  upon  n'hich  the  greeteet 
degree  of  presoure  ia  exerted,"  (') 

In  tlie  first  plare,  it  appears  to  be  here  overlooked  that  snppn- 
ration  occurs  precisely  at  that  point"  where  the  insirnmeDts of 
disease  are  said  to  he  most  obstructed  ;  and,  therefore,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  the  IrasC  degree  of  pressure  should  be  exerted 
upon  this  particiilnr  part.  But  tliis  is  certaiidy  t!ie  only  consist- 
ent solution  that  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation  will 
admit.  It  must  adhere  to  its  fundamental  principles,  however 
facts  may  conflict  \rith  each  other,  and  the  principles  with  facts. 
A  ain^  ezception,  alio,  to  the  foregoing  latiooale  must  be  fital 
to  iL  In  peiUoneol  inflammation,  the  foica  of  the  vis  s  teigo  is 
as  much  towards  the  cavity  of  Ihe  abdomen  as  the  surface  of  the 
body ;  and  yet,  when  suppuration  takes  place,  the  matter  pene- 
trates through  fascia,  muscle  and  skin,  although  the  peritoneum 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  other  direction.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  downward  and  increasing  pressure  of 
the  (bccomatated  matter  is  quite  equal  to  the  via  a  tergo  in  the 
ct^laries;  especially  as  the  latter  is  genemlly  gupposed  by  the 
meCfaanioaltheoristitodependwhollyupantheheaTL  Thesame 
Teaaoning  ia  applicable  to  many  other  parts,  where  Ihe  force  of 
the  vis  a  tergo  is  directed  as  much  below  an  abscess  as  toward 
the  miT&ce.   A  striking  inatonce  exists  in  abscesses  of  the  liver. 

As  to  the  manifiet  agency  of  the  absorbents,  it  is  no  more  le- 
maifcahle  that  their  opoation  should  be  restricted  to  theantetior 


(I)Hr.Eiil«,0pdt.p.lS9. 
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wall  of  an  abscess,  than  chat  the^  should  be  limited  to  tite  absorp- 
tion  of  chyle  in  one  part,  or  that  blood  should  be  excluded  from 
the  wholCj  or  than  many  other  peculinrilies  of  tlio  absorbent  sys- 
tem, which  so  clearly  demonstrate  tlie  vital  natun;  of  itsfuriclions. 
We  cannot  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  principles  upon  wliicli  her 
vital  phenomena  depend,  beyond  the  phenomena  themselves,  or 
their  analogies.  Wc  must  bo  content  with  the  results,  and 
through  them  to  infer  the  existence  of  laws  as  indispensable  to 
the  phenomena,  as  the  soul  is  to  thought  or  to  voluntary  motion. 
But  we  may  find  a  satisfactory  reason,  upon  vital  principles,  for 
the  greater  activity  of  the  absorbents  of  the  anteiiot  pacietes  oC 
an  abscess  in  the  greater  activity  of  infiammation  in  this  part; 
whilst  some  tissues,  especially  the  serous,  are  but  little  Ii»We  to 
ulceration;  a  phenomenon  which  is  also  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  mechanical  rationale.  Mr.  Hunter  is  certainly  ambiguous, 
when  he  ascribes  the  progress  of  an  abscess  towards  the  aur&ce 
to  &  species  of  intelligence.  Still  it  is  a  figurative  explanation, 
and  Hke  his  analogous  illustration  of  the  properties  of  life,  was 
designed  for  reflecting  minds ;  as  was  also  his  exactly  of^Hisile, 
and  more  unhappy  comparison  of  the  organized  system  to  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch,  and  other  contrivances  which  depend 
upon  physical  powers.  He  nppeai-s  to  liavc  been  sensible  of  the 
philosophy,  that  t)je  progress  of  an  abscess  towards  the  surface 
is  the  result  of  a  general  law,  by  which  mflnmrnaiion  is  more 
readily  excited,  and  ranges  higher  in  superficial  parts,  than  in 
the  deep  sealed.  {*) 

We  come  next  to  the  gtsnnla^g  process ;  and  this  should 
be  as  much  a  mechanicBl  one  as  the  antecedeuL  Accordingly 
it  is  eaid, — 

'the  Buna  abiplid^  nigm  in  tUs  m  timiisbaat  mtrj  praeeding  put  of 
tba  proceea  <rf  influnmatidn."  •■  It  is  u  easy  to  eiplain  tba  vhola  procaaa  af 
nlceiation  and  niDrtificatiDii,  as  it  nas  to  account  for  the  opening  of  in  abMeof 
without  even  hinting  at  the  cxielcncc  of  the  lymphatic  system." 

(1)  Th'LB  lubject  might  tw  groiltj  iinpliliFd,  We  might inquin,  "if  it  b*  Iha  fiat 
tBxt  arinflimmiiaiyinfUmiign  lodutnyiha  arigiail  Hnnnuatod  Unaa'tfoTsniy 
tiauie  in  which  it  occurs,  sou  to  eauH  it  to  benadil;  broken  down  mod  giro  on 
tba  aligblnl  preuuie,"  wbj  tbii  diiiBla|nIioB  is  ao  «A«a  ibsnt  in  inHanunatiiioi 
wb«s  graal  mGltnliooa  occor;  wbj  it  00)7  lakss  JilaGS  in  tbs  dacBniBg  atoft  of in- 
Bsmmatioo,  utdbscomeanwUnpidsna'tbBliHCO  oTIbarii  aUigobu  Dorsorlsai 
abttedi  wh;  sapparUioa  b  slwiys  Dwassair  lo  lbs  lonnalioB  of  gruduiooi  on  a 
■i^sEeial  eko^  kc. 

VOL.  ir.  23 
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And  with  aeaxwlj  ntoie  than  this  simple  declaration ;  the  all- 
importantBu^eetofabBoiptionisdisiuissed  ;  it  being  comiderad 

■  UnuaeeiBuy,  toi  would  be  vaj  iKamxnienl,  to  inquire  into  the  fanuditioa 
of  Ur.  Hunler'a  <^nion>  on  tba  niliiect  of  abaoiptioa  in  this  place."  C) 

This  is  evidently  a  stumbling-block,  and  is  wisely  dvt^ded  hy 
consistent  philosopheis  of  the  mechanical  school ;  who  aee  ia 
the  imprudence  of  some  that  hare  adopted  Mc.  Hunter's  philoB- 
ophy  of  ulceration,  an  admisuon  that  the  antecedent  stages  of 
iaflammation  are  likely  to  be  as  little  dependent  upon  mecbuii- 
cal  causes. 

■'  As  Uic  fresh  fibriii,"  It  w  Kiiid,  ■'  tiuiics  through  ihf  original  laj-er  by  Uie 
channels  or  pcj/"™;i-/r,>,  it  will  .■o.igiihiE;  ^rauml  lliccii  in  little  heap!"  (•) 

But  we  are  not  iold  u(Min  w}iat  mecliaiiiciil  principle  the  fibrin, 
or  the  "  little  heaps,"  make  their  appearance,  all  at  once,  after  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  suppurating  process;  nor  is  there 
any  comment  upon  the  curious  fkct  that  the  granulations  them- 
selves emit  a  purulent  matter.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  "there 
can  be  no  esRrniiEil  difTetenoe  bct\veen  BuppuTative  and  ulcera- 
tive inflnmiiiiuiiiti.".'';  liii  ilii'ri:  is  certainly  this  manifen  dif- 
ference in  thi:  results,  (a:,  ilu'  i,  iina  nre  here  employed,)  that  pus 
is  formed  in  one  ciLso  iiiid  grnniilntions  in  the  other ;  that  one  is 
a deslruetive,  wliilst  tliR  oilier  is  a  restorative  process;  though, 
in  reality,  the  f^cncrauon  of  pus  and  of  granulations  may  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  llie  laller  liccome  the  instruments  by  which 
pas  is  produced.    Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  mechoni- 

(!}  It  il  sTbo  momtnt  le  oui  present  puriw-r,  wlicihctflic  IjmphiliM  or  llio  vrint 
peifom  Ibc  offic*  oribintption.    Itrhr-  Ihc  riiBeniery  ofllie  Ivmphalicn,  ■bsorpliDQ 

concvned  in  ibsorptiDn  bj  LboH  wlio  deny  Ihe  uprri&l  n^yncj  oflbe  Ijmphmtic  sys- 

tion  upon  Ibo  ground  of  error  at  lo  the  fuiieliQn  of  Ibe  Ijmph^ticd  »  clearly  un'lena- 
ble.  iSct  Mr.  Eorli,  111  cU.  p.  21S.)  But  Ibo  Dbienmlbiu  of  Fohmunn,  L.utb,  Hodr 
kin,  Lippi,  Doublo,  Bteichsl,  Amunal,  Mtckel,  Bliuud,  Lobilcin,  Linn,  Hcneu, 
Paniui,  Wwner,  Cildaoi,  CuMn,  uid  Blbcn,  u  lo  Iba  larmintiioD  o(  IjmpluilKi 
in  small  Tuins,  an  likelj  to  name  ill  unbigDitj  Otm  tbii  nibieit,  lod  mtore  tho 
docliine  DfebK!i]ilioaMi11iiitnUdl>]FHDBt«r,HBineii,mndCnnkibaiili.  We  mi; 
nj,  alio,  Hut  nnitagrii  appoKd  to  tha  doctriiH  oTmigBI  nbnrplion.  Efetjijiton 
htntte't,  to  far  an  knenn,  hen  but  one  fonelHui,  howenr  lhat  maj  be  mediGcd 
b  diBetont  pirts,  as  seen  in  ihs  lympbslics  and  tarteala.  The  diatbinion  depend* 
(tlher  upon  alruclure  connected  iriih  tlieiUDdiRcationiofcaniDion  nial  rarceaandtlidi 
tdaUra  adiptalion  to  tbc  pmpcrtjcs  of  the  diflcitDl  floidi ;  or  KniclnTD  oaj  be  ap. 
panDllj  leai  uoeanwd  limn  iha  laltet,  frUeh  i*  ana  ef  Iba  moil  uaiiand  and  hn- 
Mtaat  friBciplea  in  pfajM^ogr. 

(t)  Ut.Eaiii^Op.cttpp.>i%ua,«g.  (1]  ibU.p.m. 
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cb]  fajrpotbeel^  tnie  to  ila  principle^  makes  no  distinctiaa  be- 
twixt poa  and  lymph. 

But  suppose,  instead  of  n  healthy  granulating  ulcer,  we  con- 
sider a  destructive  one,  sucli  as  the  sypliililii;  or  c^mccrous.  How, 
we  would  ask,  is  the  removal  of  parts  clloclcd  m  sucli  inslaiicos3 
Why  is  it  often  necessary  to  employ  const itulional  and  local  re- 
medies, sometimes  mercury,  and  sometimes  lunar  caustic,  to 
promote  the  eS^nioa  of  coagulable  lymph?  How  are  the  sup- 
posed mechanical  powers  affected  by  these  agents? 

E'rom  whatever  parts  of  the  body  granulations  spring  up,  they 
have  all  originally  (he  same  appearance ;  the  same  in  bone  aa 
in  muscle,  dtc.  But  they  are  ultimately  changed  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  tissue  from  which  they  proceed.  We  know  not  the 
cause,  but  we  see  the  effect ;  ond  this  effect  assures  us  of  a  spe- 
cific action  in  the  different  granulations,  which,  with  other  ac- 
cidental, though  analogous  modifications  of  the  vital  properties, 
accounts,  in  part,  for  the  differences  in  purulent  matter,  as  well 
as  its  common  generic  nature,  and  derides  every  attempt  to  solve 
the  prohlem  by  diemical  or  mechanical  laws.  (Tol.  L  p.  627.) 

Finally,  we  come  to  mortification.  And  here  we  must  not  be 
surprised,  haying  hitherto  so  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  vital  powers 
and  aciions,  that  they  are  allowed  no  part  in  the  curious  process 
that  attends  the  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  substance. 
The  vis  a  tei^  the  heart  alone,  admirably  counteracted  by  a 
complete  Btagnelion  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  sent  of  the 
meebairieal  operations,  is  the  only  agent  by  which  all  the  phe- 
nomena ore  carried  on,  from  the  beginning  of  inflammation  to 
the  ultimate  stage  of  sloughing.    But,  it  is  said, 

X  The  separadon  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parti  hu,  aDM  the  tims  of  Ur. 
Hunm,  beea  auppoeed  to  be  performed  the  agency  of  tba  RbMsUng  VMmIb  ; 
DOT  does  anyone  (so  far  as  known  to  Mr.  Eaile)  doubt  tha  eoneUMM  of  tlul 
bnnch  of  Ur.  Uuatcr'a  favourile  doctrine." 

Our  author  is  the  only  pliilosopher  who  has  carried  out  all 
the  details  of  the  hypothesis  in  conforoiiiy  with  the  rules  of 
science  and  the  laws  of  nature.  With  all  others  of  the  mechan- 
ical school,  there  has  been  some  demand,  in  difficnlt  emergen- 
cies, npon  the  powers  of  life,  even  by  those  who  a^s  against 
the  existence  of  such  powers.  Batoarauthor  sees  that  their  oc- 
casional introduction  most  be  fatal  to  the  whole  hypothecs; 
and,  accordingly,  wo  are  told  that  the  absorbents  have  ni>  more 
to  do  with  '■  the  sepaiation  of  the  dead  fiom  the  living  puts," 
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than  ther  have  \rith  the  piocesB  of  tilceistion.  And  the  same 
icason  for  rejecting  the  absorbents  that  was  before  stated  is  here 
repeated,  viz.  because  "  a  full  and  complete  explanation  of  every 
circumstance  connected  with  mortification  can  be  given,  with- 
out even  alluding  to  the  existence  of  the  lymphatic  system."  (' ) 
If  nothing  can  be  easier  or  more  simple,  certainly  nothing  can 
be  more  consistent  Fluids,  as  we  have  seen;  are  mechanically 
expelled. 

"The  lint  eAict."  it  la  raid,       Uial  ol  dcstroving  [he  natural  tenicitjol 

trii>  Hill  III  I  ri'iiiiiTuiL-  nil  [11,  nx  ii  v-vrt;  nmrn.tjj  aaxuae  oiiiiiiT  uroken  down 

iiv  iiic  i.i  [ir.' 1  >:  Miiji-.,.,  i[|.|-[  itiimi  uu  iiiiKi  aiioareni  at  lie 


Smce  TTB  have  endeavoured  lo  snow  cnai  me  mechanical  hy- 
potnesiB,  as  appiiea  to  ulceration  to  explain  a  similar  process, 
and  indeed  at  every  stage  of  inflammation,  is  not  only  deGcient, 
but  contradicted  by  facts,  and  by  oil  analogies  in  relation  to  liv- 
ing organized  miillPr,  it  may  be  considered  equally  groundless 
as  it  regards  niorlificntion.  Tlicre  is  nolhing  more  mnrvellous 
in  the  supposition  that  iluad  pnrls  may  slimulale  ihu  absorbt'tlts, 
whose  action  is  already  modified,  and  thus  prepared  lo  remove 
the  contiguous  living  parts,  than  theie  is  in  any  other  vital 
I^enomenon.  The  principle  is  sdnurably  shown  in  the  manner 
in  which  hepatixation  of  the  lungs  gives  way  to  a  return  of  the 
healthy  structure. 

But,  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  the  vessels  in  mortifica- 
tion, extending  within  the  confines  of  the  sound  pari,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  than  ever  obstructed  with  coagulated  blood, 
and  that  it  is  iu  virtue  of  this  accident  that  ihe  part  dies.  (')  It 

II)  Mr.  Earia,  Op.  ciL  p.  SSO.  («)  Ibid. 

(J)  II  ii  >  nmiilnhle  fad,  Ihm  Iha  e.pcrimenl  wilh  quicktlLer,  by  M.  Cruvcil- 
hisr,  is  ilHolcd  by  M.  Andral,  W  and  olhon,  lo  sul^timliiilr  ftis  doclrinc.  Cmcil- 

daitrojiDg  Iha  aclioiu  DfllH  Teu«la.  BuL  doca  it  therefore  fullow  that  nothing  bm  a 
msdiaiileil  cauie  can  <Ie>lra]>  ibcit  nialiiy  T  Or,  aUoirlng  that  the  bfpoUniii  of 
■lainatjiBi  ma;  be  poaiiUT  wnms,  irben  ia  Iba  uatoQr  btiwam  blood  and  coatcatj  t 
WEtt  aball  be  laid  nTIh*  adnnttodlae^  UtafBaDpina,  ia  DiUMnHii  caaei,  ia  d(> 
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does  not,  theiefbre,  so  clead7  appw  how  the  fbrcing  inflnence 
of  the  heart  is  to  reach  the  alou^iag;  part 

We  might  go  on  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  analogies  drawn 
from  the  vegelable  kingdom ;  and  inquire  how  far  the  lemovat 
of  their  sloughing  parts  depends  upon  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  vis  a  tergo ;  how  far  their  reproduction  upon  cheniical  or 
mechanical  laws,  &c. ;  and,  lastly,  we  mig^t  farther  show  that 
one  hypothesis  has  been  built  upon  (mother,  and  these  testing 
upon  assumptions,  to  account  for  the  precise,  yet  diversified  and 
unique  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

As  to  the  cause  of  mortification,  we  need  not  the  aid  of  the 
mechanical  doctrines,  ezceptiog  so  far  as  the  circulation  cesses 
when  the  part  dies.  It  is  as  easy  to  understand  how  the  life  of 
a  part  may  be  destroyed  by  the  alteration  of  its  powers  and 
functions  which  constitutes  disease,  as  (o  comprehend  the  fact 
of  that  alteration,  or  the  manner  in  which  constitutional  fever 
extinguishes,  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  invasion,  the  entire 
life  of  the  body.  There  is  something,  indeed,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  decomposition  sometimes  goes  on  in  mortification 
from  inflainmation  that  is  witiiout  any  analogy  in  chemical  phi- 
losophy, and  which  can  be  only  expired,  if  we  may  hazard  the 
expression,  upon  vital  principles.  (') 

ncflj  pnponioul  to  Iha  iltantian  ortlia  oanotu  infltHDn"  (a)  Mij  not  llta  im- 
paled glaeattioQ  bs  Um  eoDHqnsnce,  ud  pM  llMcutw  of  dttlhT  Soma  ptaloM- 
pben  dunot  CDpridnlliMittgnitioa  wfaiehnnalilDlciiiifluiiiiiatwD,  oitb«  pro^m. 
■ivD  aptntion  oT  ill  odh,  mffieiant  to  npluD  tfaa  datnidioD  oT  puU.  Siill  tbo 
theorjf  i>  madn  condiloiL  Tliil*,aitC.Bdl:  ^  when  pUsgnan  Umtiutu  b  Ui«  dnlL 
dT  1  put,  it  it  Ibe  eOwkHi  wid  ipSUnllon  Into  lU  crfluUr  mimbnm  which  dwHu 
ud  liiBd«illMiclianarTeuelh''(l)  And  HiDi-CuhkIL  UortlGalion 
poidi,  b  ■  paX  msuDTB,  oo  tha  DMbudal  inBntaca  madted  bj  tba  cBiued  Biiidi 
on  the  wpiltu}  clrcnUlion.  TImh  flddi  mul  conpnu  Um  nsiGlilKniring  tdaa  to 
m  dep»  that  iritl  praraDt  tba  ratam  of  Ibfl  blood  poured  into  (be  aptllvlei.^  (r} 

Bal,  it  Iheio  uj  pmoT  of  tfao  loiegiung  f  Ii  Uu  pnunie,  wbara  eBbiion  ii  gnat- 
eii,  in  mj  dagrae  conptntls  wilb  what  maj  b>  anilidBlIj  cieiud  upon  ■  juul  witlb 
oat  indwtins  mortiSation  1  B«8id«,  mortification  often  occur*  without  any  remariia- 
Ma  ifliirioD,  whilM  anotiiari  and  gtaalei  objeclion  cooiiili  in  the  ateij-dij  lacl 
thai  far  gnatar  aSbiiona,  and  lliaaa  too  of  aolid  1  jnpb,  an  auddanlj  takiog  plasa 
wllhoiit  ptododng  Ih*  dighleit  landaej  to  roottitolioa. 

,  Bat,  altet  all,  H  appaan  to  bara  bean  quite'  nnntccuu;  to  ban  aapanddad  tba 
InegaiDg  caia,  aincewo  ai*  told  t>]>  Ua  aJrootai  thai  "iaiba  aacond  MageoTiq. 
SuuntloD,  tka  Uood  wluab  diatmida  tba  ca)Hllariea  aaaaca  at  bit  te  cinnlala."  (d) 
RiaiiataaidbTaiiyinitgoflM»ad>onl,wti«tmablaliia  tilalilj  aflamida. 
(I)  "Enn  wban  tba  lift  oToiEaBlo  bodiaa  1*  utioc^  wB  ahonld  canddar  Iba  fMli- 

IalABdlal,0^dLp.lL  »}Ii]KltnlaarBn|.iT,ka.Tal.L..M. 

Mllliibil)guattha>liBwt.F<>Miarni.rM.T.       (4  OowA  nUi.  ha.  IS. 
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1T4  THEORIBB  OF  INPLAMMATIOW- 

In  having  thus  endeavoured,  to  sustain  the  vilol  doctrine  of 
in&unraation,  we  certainly  do  not  recognise  a  nit  medicalrix 
nafura  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ridiculed  hj  Mr.  Eaile  and 
others ;  noi  do  we  think  that  the  conatmciioii  which  is  forced 
upon  those  who  adopt  it  is  justified  by  my  6ui  inteipretotiott. 
Provident  nature  has  so  ordered  mauy  of  the  acdons  of  disease, 
that  they  shall  ullimately  terminate  in  a  sanative  process ;  and 
instead  of  tho  iniorpoiition  of  any  laleut  and  niyslerious  agent, 
the  final  resiiil  is  br<mi;ht  about  l>y  the  sanie  vital  powurs,  and 
by  the  same  instruments,  that  hod  been  engaged  in  the  morbid 
process. 

"Ths  good  God  tltst  created  tba  aoiDttl  atunped  Dpcn  tail  ocgminlioo  a 
tendmc;  to  utiDos  uid  k  pomi  of  origimtiDg,  idiptod  to  the  lepiir  a  cer- 
tain wnonnt  of  injoir."  (") 

This,  we  believe,  is  all  Ihatmedicalphilosc^hers  of  the  piesent 
day,  with  rare  exceptions,  intend  by  the  ei*  medieatrix;  nor 
did  Mr.  Hunter  employ  it  in  any  other  sense,  however  he  may 
have  figuratively  ascribed  (o  it  a  principle  of  intelligence  for  the 
purpose  of  strongly  illiislrniing  those  results  which  are  more 
allied  lo  the  operations  of  iiisiiiicl  than  to  any  physical  processes. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Earle,  that,  "although  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  may  be,  for  a  time,  retarded  by  too  great  a 
deference  to  authority,  it  is  impossible  that  men's  minds  should 
remain  impervious  to  tho  direct  evidence  of  simple  facls."  Bat, 
should  it  be  otherwise,  and  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammor 
tion  ultimately  prevail,  then  every  process  of  tho  living  body, 
whether  morbid  or  healthy,  must  be  construed  by  tiie  same  rule; 
unless,  perhaps,  a  different  principle  bo  necessarily  admitted  to 
preside  over  the  heart,  just  as  the  Berkeleyan  skeptic  is  forced 
to  the  recognition  of  consciousness.  Such,  however,  is  our  con- 
fidence in  the  principle  of  the  foregoing  eitract,  we  are  content 
that  the  whole  subject  of  infianunation  shall  be  tested  by  those 
neohanical  laws  which  our  friends  have  assnmed  as  its  founda- 
tion. Tfe.have  seen,  indeed,  that  the  doctrine  of  passive  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  and  the  consequent  stagnation  and  coagu- 
lation of  blood,  is  contradicted  by  its  own  premises;  by  the 
phenomena  of  increased  heat,  —  throbbing  in  the  immediato 
instruments  of  disease,  when  the  force  of  the  heart  is  even  pros- 

dM  whkli  Ibgjr  pcHH*,  fnun  tbs  lim*  of  d«lh  lo  Ihs  compliU  iHolaliBii  of  upnk 
nUoD,  H  Aa  ndla  of  Ili8«r(Mfc  ]>Mm  ¥ihidi  ban  bwD  Mtltt  la  tbam."— TMs- 

(1)  Dr.Jobiwn,iiiM*d.(adr.a«.TaLll^p.lS8. 
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tnted,  —  the  giestlT  incieased  volume  of  blood  circnlatiiig  in 
these  instruments,  and  ilB  general  increased  fluidity, — the 
augmented  force  with  which  the  blood  escapes  from  the  vessels 
when  divided,  showing  not  only  an  undisturbed  circulation,  but 
B  positive  action  of  the  vessels  themselves, —  the  remarkable 
varieties  of  inflammation,  and  their  peculiar  products, — the 
effusion  of  serum,  lymph,  pus,  and  finally,  of  blood,  especially  in 
the  inverse  order  of  the  diameters  of  Iheir  globules, — the  exclu- 
sion of  the  more  fluid  parts,  whilst  the  grosser  alone  escape,  — 
the  disappearance  of  the  colouring  matter,  —  the  extraordinaiy 
piocenea  of  nlceiatiDn,  leprodnction,  and  slonghing, — and, 
finally,  the  causes  and  curatiTe  meana  of  inflamniBtion.  On  the 
other  hand,  nrhilst  the  foregoing  doctrine  leaves  nothing  to  the 
vital  forces  and  actions,  these  are  capable  of  explaining  every 
phenomenon  of  inflammation. 

We  shall  now  notice  an  experiment  lately  made  by  Professor 
Alison,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  experimenlum  cruets.  Tp 
ascertain  whether  "  the  aiteriea  leading  to  an  inflamed  part  are 
leally  endowed  with  a  greater  vital  power  of  contraction  than 
sound  arteries,"  Professor  A.  at  different  periods  after  killing  the 
animal,  compared  Ihc  vessels  of  the  inflamed  limb  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  tlie  opposite  sound  limb.  At  a  second 
eiomination,  sixteen  or  twenly-four  hours  after  the  first,  the 
ailery  of  the  iuflamed  iimb  still  remained  larger  than  the  other. 
That  of  the  inflamed  Umh  retained  a  coosidentble  quantily  of 
blood,  whilst  the  other  was  almoit  empty.  (■)  Here  is  no  room 
for  niislake,  no  microscope,  no  vital  forces  (o  be  equivocally  ex- 
plored. We  cannot  think,  however,  that  the  exncriment  proves 
anythiiip;  more  Than  ihai  the  arteries  coniraci  aiier  death,  a.^  is 
generally  believed,  parily  by  virtue  ol  their  clastic  properly. 
This  property  had  been  impaired  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
vital  forces ;  and  no  mduction  can  therefore  be  mode  from  it  as 
to  the  state  of  those  forces  which  are  nearly  or  wholly  extin- 
guished. Indeed,  it  was  a  part  of  the  oxpcnment  to  prove  that 
the  elasticity  ot  tiic  artery  ot  tne  inuamen  lmit>  was  imputed. 
In  lln;  natural  sinle  of  parts,  that  property  is  evidently  modified 
by  the  forces  of  life  ;  and  it  may  even  he  that  it  is  increased  in 
inflammation,  however  its  manifestations  are  diminished  aAer 
death.  The  error  consists  in  auppoaing  that  the  same  morbid 
actions  exist  after  death  aa  before.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked 

<l}Lan.M*d.Gu.nlxiL 
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(h&t  the  proporiion  of  blood  in  tlic  instruments  of  inflammation 
may  be  thrice  as  great  ds  in  the  lienltliy  capillaries,  and,  there- 
fore, to  place  them  on  a  par  after  death,  Ihrice  the  ameunt  of 
contraction  should  affect  the  former. 

From  the  foregoing  experiment  a  new  hypolhesis  comes  up; 
that  the  vessels  in  iaflammaiion  are  not  only  in  a  stale  of  relax- 
ation, but  that  there  is  an  increased  action  by  which  the  blood 
is  moved  in  the  capillaries  of  llie  pari,  resulting  from  powers  in- 
herent in  the  blood  itself,  and  independent  of  any  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels,  "  the  action  being  not  in  the  vessels,  but 
mihin  Ihevtsaels."  This  principle  hea  been  tnipposed  by  manj 
to  qipertain  to  the  blood  since  the  time  of  Harrey,  and  Hallor; 
but  it  is  now  asserted  that  it  is  increased  in  inflammation.  ('} 
The  increased  exertion  of  the  powers  of  the  blood  leads  to  d^ 
tension,  and  a  diminution  of  the  tonicity  of  the  vessels.  How- 
fsi  this  may  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  or  inferable  from  &cts 
qr  from  leason,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  show.  We  cannot  help 
thinkuig,  bowerer,  that  it  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  stagnation  and  coagnlation  of  the  blood,  that  it  betrays 
the  hypothetical  nature  of  every  theory  which  departs  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  life.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe 
the  imposing  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the  denial  of  all 
action,  in  inflammations,  to  those  vessels  upon  which  the  forma- 
tion of  blood  and  nutrition  essentially  depend,  whilst  the  blood 
itself  is  considered  not  only  the  causa  of  its  own  motion,  but, 
thtongh  its  increased  velocity,  of  the  loes  of  motion  in  the  vas- 
cular system. 

Admitting  that  experiment  has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  actions 

(1)  Tbii  hypoUiciii  »emi  illicd  to  lh*l  afDr.CuiTj,  obo  luppoui  that,  inia- 
fluniiiUiDii,thedmi1>lian  iapminoled  bjiD  sloctrie  iipoliioa  btlvwn  Iba  blood 
ni  III  <r»Ml(.  (■)  But.  ■■  to  uy  indapendsnl  molwii  of  ihe  blood,  ■■  mnnucd 
Uh  fimfoine  .pbjmlsEl'1%  bf  HtJcnunn,  D<alliDiar,  WolBE  Odlini,  TmiiuiB, 
Bchnla,  DnlioclHt,  Schradn-,  Bohn,  Cuu,  Pudar,  Prtnot.  Damn,  Bfcbil,  AJ- 
lunai,  Sitinteja,  Dutoiriebn,  Uim,  (S)  Hniej,  (c)  and  etban,  u  mH  u  bj  ■ 
eUu,  eopeeiiHj  tin  French  dbHTTBim,  wbo  ngtrd  tba  ^tobnln  M  HDimtlcdf, 
mij  iMj  lik<  Iba  autboiily  oT  Maltar  upon  tbii  qaeition,  who  — "  during  Iba 
Ibie  leA  yoan  bu  dUniDOd  Iba  Ginulation  of  Iba  blood  in  Ibe  moal  rirtoui  paiti, 
of  nery  tpporlmib/,  add  witb  difiermt  ipBtnuDenlaj"  but "  be  bu  not  diicavcrcd  Lho 
■lighuat  tppoannaa  of  ipoataneoaa  indapaDdeDt  motigo  of  the  indiTldual  zed  parti- 
dea."  OlbaT  concliulona  bo  natDnltj  aoppoiea  ara  tbnnifed  an  microacojncal  dccrp- 

iBU.  (4— (8m  ToL  L  p.  mr.) 

(.)  B>atb»jrL»an>ntaaj^nGH>il,IBU.  a)no»MuAiiHdilloa,nH. 

b)  BUa.laam.Oel.  MM.  (4  Ba^maf  ni]risle|T>nl.i-p.ia. 
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of  the  extreme  Uood-TesBda;  to  an  allowed,  bj  the  commcoi 
rules  of  philosophy,  to  mfer  their  existence  from  the  phenomena. 
These,  indeed,  as  they  are  naturally  presented,  are  the  safest 
grounds  for  every  conclusion.  And  why  are  the  minute  resiiels 
so  eminently  endowed  with  the  vital  forces,  unless  for  the  per- 
formance of  independent  actional  Coming  to  disease,  we  find 
new  orders  of  vital  phenomena,  from  which  we  rationally  infor 
some  change  in  tba  foregoing  properties,  which  ta  clearly  denote 
corresponding  modified  actions.  Thence  we  see  how  ground- 
less is  the  objection  predicated  of  analogy  by  M.  Somme,  and 
others,  in  saying  "  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  e.^ircmt  arteries 
can  be  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  heart,  :md  n  pro])i;rly 
has,  therefore,  been  ascribed  to  these  uiinule  vessels  wliich  has 
been  denied  to  the  larger  arteries,  —  that  of  contracting  inde- 
pendently." (')  Here  it  appears  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  ex- 
treme vessels  are  mainly  the  seat  of  the  vital  phenomena,  and 
that  the  la:^er  vessels  serve,  principally,  as  conduits  to  the 
former. 

It  is  said  by  an  able  writer,  that— 

"The  qaertion  whether  theee  {capillary)  vessels  do,  by  their  lital  eoatrac- 
ticKifl^  add  directly  to  the  force  which  pntpeU  the  bloodt  ie  perfectly  diBtinct 
from  the  question  whether  they  do,  by  vital  actiona  of  kom  kiad,  reguUte  the 
Silribvtion  of  the  blood.  The  Gtat  queation,  we  conceive,  muat  be  uowercd 
in  the  negative ;  becaiue,  admitting  them  Id  ponesa  a  vital  power  of  eootrac- 
tian,  the  exerciae  of  Ihia  power  would  aolsgmiie  the  iclioa  of  the  heart,  inatead 
of  ddingit"  [*) 

The  writer  does  not  state  the  ground  of  this  conclnsion,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  it  even  by  any  process 
of  reasoning.  Analo^es  in  respect  to  mere  physics  are  out  of 
the  question ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  conirnclions  are  not 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  subserve  the  general  circula- 
tion? May  there  not,  by  possibility,  he  a  corresponding  dilata- 
tion, which  is  not  taken  into  the  account?  [See  Venous  Con- 
gution,  Sec  10.]  That  we  arc  right  in  this  philosophy  is 
shown  hy  our  andior  himself;  for  he  answers  the  second  ques- 
tion affirmatively.   Thus — 

"If  we  ciRirider ^  eapUlariea  aa  ondon'od  n'itli  a  nVoI  potw  (i)  of  diminith- 
iag  their  tabe,  and  ttereby  leseening;  the  quantity  and  asgiacniing  the  ztlodly 
<^  ihe  Mood  vrhkh  jutttet  thnmglL  them,  and  of  dilating  and  thereby  iaaisaaag 
the  qnaDti^  and  diminiahing  the  velocity,  wo  must  adoiit  lhat  tfaeae  veaeli,  1^ 

(1)  Britiah  and  E^enign  Med.  Rev.  Oct.  1839,  p.  33i, 

WelikatUa  nptaaiion.  See  our  Tol.i.pp.  I1,71t. 
VOL.  II.  23 
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thsir  viU)  action*.  coDtribate  most  powerfully  to  the  cireiiltlian  of  Uu  blood," 
Ac  x  Do  Iho  capilluin,  Chen,  ponen  lucb  powms  1  We  think  thm  if  «ri- 
dance,  little  ihoM  of  demonalntkiii,  tiat  Ihtj  do," 

Here,  then,  are  all  the  elements  that  ue  neceasaiy  to  inde- 
pendent action,  and  we  see  not  why  the  "  vital  powei"  or  as  the 
teriewer  has  it  in  another  place  "  the  Tilel  principle,"  should 
not  produce  a  successive  seiics  of  allcmate  contractions  and  dila- 
tations J  and  since  the  act  of  "  diminishing  the  tul)e  augments 
the  Telocity  of  the  blood,"  we  see  not  but  it  must  follow  that 
"  the  capillaries,  by  their  vital  contractions,  add  directly  to  the 
force  whicii  propels  the  blood,"  even  if  it  were  not  ultimately 
admitted  that  they  "  contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood."   (See  Venous  Congesiion,  Sec.  11.) 

If  the  Tessas  in  inflammation  be  actually  weakened,  possiTely 
dilated,  clogged  up  with  coagulated  blood,  when  does  theii  lone 
retum,  and  by  what  cause  is  it  reestablished  f  If  hy  the  Tital 
forces,  when  and  how  came  they  again  in  operation  7 

It  being  supposed  that  the  vessels  are  weakened  in  inflamma- 
tion, it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that  the  causes  are  debili- 
tating ;  and  it  were  well  tlint  the  subjects,  also,  should  be  amongst 
the  feeble  instead  of  the  robust.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  gene- 
rally in  all  respects  otherwise.  For  instance,  pneumonia  affects 
mostly  tba  robust  and  plethoric.  Cold,  when  suddenly  applied 
is  one  of  its  exciting  causes,  which,  in  its  ordinary  operation,  is 
tonic.  The  subjects  of  fever  arc  mainly  of  the  same  class,  and 
inflammations  are  apt  10  supervene  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  the  patients.  Stimulants  and  direct  tonics  scarcely  fail,  in 
these  instances,  of  developing  inflammation.  Were  the  causes, 
also,  teally  debilitating,  or  the  pathology  of  the  imputed  natnis, 
the  remedies  should  be  invigorating ;  but,  the  only  efficient  ones 
consist  of  bloodletting,  cathartics,  tartarized  antimony,  dtc. 

"  Bepletiani  evunatio,  cvacuationi  rcplctio,  labor]  i^uies  guccunil,  et  qnietia 
medalam  ex  laborc  rcpenae ;  3ii\at:  ii  binvaa  dicam,  conlroris  amlntrionm 
Hint  m/dkatnina,"  (n  rnvnu  iw  i.^fir,..  ,.      [ipora.)  (') 

(I)  HippocrBtn,  L,  di  tlHlibuf,  vcr.  ^5,  —  Thai  uttitx  rrivoloui  uul  peniciow 
dpCErine  d  ihc  age^  hDinirDptrh^,  Itaa  niincplilioiipt;  torrowwl  from  UippocnlHOie 
iHiroT  his  philoiopbicsl  principle  as  lo  iht  curoiive  tncsn!  of  diinw,  nhilil  il  hit 
nuerly  ptnerlcd  Ihe  olhcr  bilf  in  imputing  il  to  the  Ilippocnlic  tdiool  a>  an  Mcln- 

lenml  doaci  of  (ba  LiUipmiui  (duwl ;  bat  pniuwl  lo  niMe  ttaa  tba  illniiriaaa 
tbnadu  of  the  bait  priodiiln  oTsBr  ut  ■  puHga  irhicli  emtncM  Ifaa  vhola  dutrim 
IdIIi  pmpneodiNctiaa.  IthMsnnbaentmpuMdidtBodinpUloMtplij.  Thnat 
«  Fibril,  qna  pi^iUTMubctioDa  u  ptiol*  Gt,  dtinutdg  qoidtm  afa  uKtem 
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whole  inflsmmatory  couditioii  eziBted  before  the  inoeaaed  force 
of  the  general  circulation  be^an ;  (*)  whilst  it  often  happens,  as 
inflammndoa  advances,  especially  when  complicated  with  idio- 
pathic fever,  lliat  the  vis  a  tergo  is  prosltated,  but  agaia  loused 
by  the  lancet,  which  simultaneously  overcomes  the  local  affec- 
tion. These  are  obstacles  which  no  contradictory  hypothesis 
can  withstand. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  mechanical 
doctrines  of  inflammation  as  allempted  by  some  philosophers.  (') 
The  hypothesis  which  allows  an  increased  circulation  in  the 
primary  stage  encumbers  the  second,  or  period  of  stagnatioti, 
with  gieatn  difficulties,  especially  as  it  suppoees  that  the  in- 
creased momentum  of  blood  is  a  concurring  cause  of  its  ultimate 
failure.    The  elements  of  the  hypothesis  arc  so  diametrically 


Tunclioni  arihc  Blftcted  pan.'  "In  tbe  fiiiL  •ta-e  of  infliinniaUDn,  Iho  circulilliin 
im  mccclcrttcd,  Dud  a  ^dtor  quantity  of  blood  thin  nattml  paBi?H  info  the  Fapilln. 
nea  ^  in  the  acmni.  the  cUcuIbUoq  beconin  impfdod,  and  Ihe  blood  which  diBlenda 
Ibe  ca|HlIaiie>  ceaica  al  last  lo  cireulate."— Jflwlrallnif  q^Ui  £Innti>litry  Farmt  of 
DiHaid/u.  IS. 


pDbllCt  DBdsr  Ibe  BllDriDf  VUDB  oTtba  ■■  AmninD  ^jrun  of  Hbmaopalhf."  At  lbs  namfol  va 
prlourbaiiBadadlUapifai  ud  waann^ilap  lb*  prw  "  to  uaoaDCfl  tb«  public  rmiDDruuaq  it 
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oppoaed,  cumot  but  think  that  it  expoaes  the  absence  of  the 
aeceasaiy  data  in  both. 

Ailmitting  the  hydraulic  illustration,  so  ullerly^inapplicaUe  to 
living  vessels,  there  is  nothing  in  their  simple  dilatation  thftt 
can  tend  to  promote  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  since  it  is  mani- 
feat  that  Ihe  raotiou  of  the  blood  con  be  but  slightly  retarded 
upon  the  hydraulic  principle,  and  it  is  well  known  that  only  a 
very  slow  movement  of  the  blood  ia  necessary  to  its  fluidity ; 
whilst  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  necessarily  supposes  an 
increased  facility  for  the  traosmission  of  blood.  But,  it  has  been 
overlooked  in  this  part  of  the  mechanical  hypothesis,  that  io- 
flammationB  often  spring  up  when  the  circulation  is  going  its 
round  at  the  rate  of  120  or  140  pulsations  in  a  minute,  and 
when  the  blood  has  been  reduced  almost  to  the  state  of  senun. 
In  some  constitutional  fevers,  it  is  a  result  to  be  ^ptehended 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  and  force  of  the  general  cir- 
culation.  (See  Apfbndix,  on  Fever.) 


SECTION  II. 

W&  shall  close  these  remarks  with  an  a^ment  in  favour  of 
the  Hunlerian  theory  of  inflammation,  drawn  firom  the  nature 
and  formation  of  pus.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  differ  from  the 
component  parts  of  the  blood,  or  to  depend  on  a  secretory  pro- 
cess, it  would  appear  to  substantiate  an  independent  action  in 
the  instruments  of  indammation. 

Mr.  Earle,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  school  of  inflammation, 
find  it  necessary  to  identify  pus  with  a  component  part  of  the 
blood,  and  to  explain  its  formation  upon  mechanical  principles. 

They  contend  that  neither  inflammation  nor  pus  being  met 
with  in  the  healthy  system,  pus  is  not,  therefore, 

"Ahsdlhy  Hcnt>oii,''uid  "itvAi  Uule  entitled  to  be  eiUedi  nurindM- 
cMian,  baeitiM  by  tbi>  leim  ii  HotoMood  uracliuiga  er  devutiiii  from  t^ 
wbicbMonuIlyncogniied  u  IheliBiIlby'eaDAtiaDaf  ■Mcratioa  The  tana 
inoiliidieerat!aa,llieiefiiie,aniIiealoblKbbllotuidtadit]MtieiiriDai  butmt 
to  psi,  which  ii  an  sntirety  new  fbniutioiL''  ('} 

1%ia  would  ^pear,  as  we  have  said,  to  follow  from  the  new 


(1)  Bdr.&(ri*,inLw.M*d.Gu.TgLzn.p.lS7. 
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doctrine  of  infiunmBlltKi.  ForsecndonisBprocMBtiut'dependa 
on  an  active  state  of  the  vessels.  But  since  the  Tessels  an  re- 
laxed and  encumbered  with  coagulated  blood,  it  is  reHsanable  to 
conclude  that  pns  depends  upon  Bome  other  ftmction  more  com- 
patible witii  such  B.  siale  of  the  vessels,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
not  a.  secreted  fluid. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  show,  save  the  objection  we  have  slated 
Ditnelves,  that  new  fbrmations  may  not  be  oa  purely  the  result 
of  a  secretory  process  as  bile  or  larine.  We  do  not  see  the  logic 
of  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Indeed,  the  universal  admission 
that  pus  is  a  new  formation  is  subversive  of  the  mechanical 
hypothesis ;  since  all  analogy  in  relation  to  other  new  products 
from  the  blood  declares  llie  dependence  of  the  supposed  excep- 
tion upon  the  same  lorces  that  are  concerned  in  the  generation 
of  all  others,  (Vol.  I.  pp.  66,  57,  notei,  585  —  590.)  Mon 
may  bestow  names  upon  natural  phenomena;  but  in  excluding 
analogous  ones  that  may  depend  on  a  new  condition  of  the 
powers  and  fiuictions  of  the  body,  be  must  show  their  incompa- 
tibility with  those  laws  of  vitality  upcn  which  the  natural  phe- 
nomena depend.  If  there  may  be  a  morbid  state  of  action,  it 
seems  very  philosophical  to  suppose  a  morbid  secretion.  We 
cannot  otherwise  reason  from  analogies  supplied  by  the  healthy 
system,  to  diseased  stales  of  the  system.  In  the  latter  case  the 
modified  power  must  be  regarded  as  performing  new  ftmctions. 
New  products,  thera&re,  may  arise;  and  however  we  may  choose 
to  restrict  tbe  term  tecreluM  to  healthy  products,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  morbid  ones,  although  wholly  new,  may  not  be 
equally  entitled  to  that  appellation. 

But  do  we  iiol  find  in  the  very  nrgimieiil  l}int  is  urgt'dngaiiisl 
the  formation  of  pus  os  a  secreted  liuid,  an  illiislrittivij  fact  that 
it  is  realiy  the  product  ofmorbid  secretion  ?  It  is  admitted  that 
there  may  be  morbid  bile,  depending  upon  a  morbid  proceGs. 
Now  healthy  Mle  is  one  thing,  and  utortnd  Idle  another.  One 
action  is  natural,  the  other  unnaltual.  Morbid  bile  has  no  more 
existenca  in  the  healthy  system  than  pus,  and  it  cannot  take 
place  without  the  morbid  process.  We  see  not,  therefore,  why, 
in  B  uniform  modification  of  the  vital  powers  and  functions,  as 
in  common  inflammation,  the  natural  secretions  of  the  paioa- 
chymotous  cqiillary  arteries  may  not  be,  in  like  manner,  changed 
into  pus.  JSi.  Earlfl  and  bis  Mends  consider  pns  the  naclens  of 
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the  red  globules,  and  that  nucleus  is  supposed  to  be  coagulablc 
lymph.    And  yet  it  is  mainlained  that  pus  is  a  new  forinaiion. 

But,  since  it  is  aduiitted  that  pus  is  wholly  a. new  formation," 
m  ask  for  the  proof  that  such  foiniBtions  do  not  depend  upon 
a  secretory  process.  An  assumptioij  has  been  made,  and  a  syl- 
logiam  invented  to  sustain  it.  But  this  cannot  pass  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  better  syllogism ;  and,  as  we  believe,  to  direct  and  un- 
questionable facts  that  are  supplied  by  analogy,  as  well  as  by 
the  laws  that  govern  the  living  body.  Does  bone  ever  form  in 
the  healthy  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  melicerous,  sieatomatous, 
catoinomatouB,  hfematodic,  and  other  specific  piodiicls,  take  place 
in  any  part  of  the  body  without  specific  conditions  of  disease, 
and  that  disease  in  all  probability,  of  an  inflammatory  nature? 
And  will  it  be  denied  that  these  are  the  result  of  a  secretory 
procees?  - 

Upon  the  hypothesis  jost  quoted,  we  might,  also,  equally  argue 
that  pus  isnotsepaiatedmechanically  fiomthe  blood,  since  such 
a  phenomenon  never  occuis  in  the  healthy  system;  and  it  is 
not  pretended  that  its  mechanical  oti^  is  supported  by  any 
analogy  in  disease. 

Again,  it  is  said, 

"Thanii  thk  c— )iitiil  diitbtotiaD  betmraanccetMHi  todpoa;  Ibe  jao- 
dnctf  of  thg  fecenwDt  fanotna  aie  diKnnt  ia  maj  monilirane,  tsztnre,  and 
organ  of  the  hoAj ;  mucus  u  Kcretad  from  the  blood  in  T««ela  of  nmcous 

TnembrBDcs,  ;  Trliitet  no  euch  varioly  ib  obaened  m  the  ronnation  afpiu."(') 
Admitting  Ihc  latter  statement  to  be  true,  wc  cannot  see  the 
force  of  the  analogy.  The  liver  secretes  bile  ;  the  kidneys 
urine  ;  the  Isclirymn!,  salivary,  and  cutaneous  glands,  produce 
tears,  saliva,  sweat,  ikc;  because  the  several  organs  are  made 
up  in  a  distiiicl  and  complex  manner  for  this  purpose.  For  this 
reason  we  should  say,  d  priori,  that  the  products  would  be  dif- 
ferent, and  would  vary  in  their  composition  according  to  the 
complexity  of  the  o^ans.  But  in  inflammcaton,  it  is  not  the 
^andulai  ^paiatns  that  is  concerned,  but  the  circulatory,  whose 
action  must  be  supposed  to  be  very  similat  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  M&ller,  however  his  statements  may  be  incompatible 
in  lespect  to  the  secretions,  (see  our  Tol.  ].  p.  56,  note,)  goes  so 
br  as  to  say  that 

"  The  •ole  aaealiai,  of  which  the  conitituenta  do  nnt  exist  ob  each  in  the 
bloo^  fant  lAich      DBvmhalea  be  tanned  >t  all  dDiM  tiid  ill  all  puta  of  the 


(1)  Mr.Ead^DtdL 
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bodjt  iifnu;  tha  organ  fcv  ill  productiDD  hang  generated  aneiB  in  the  pncen 

of  m<l.mlnitinn."(') 

We  should,  therefore,  in  this  case,  also  infer,  a  priori,  that  in 
the  same  conditiona  of  inflanunatioo,  the  products  would  be  tha 
same ;  that  in  one  condition  we  should  have  serum,  in  uiotber 
lymph,  and  in  another  always  pus.  And  we  may  take  from  Mr. 
Earle,  what  he  intended  as  an  objection,  another  evidence  that 
our  conclusion  is  right.  "  As  the  blood  is  tlic  same  from  what- 
ever artery  it  is  taken,  and  also,  as  inflammation  is  essentially 
the  same,  in  whatever  texture  it  may  occur,  the  effect  thereof 
must  be  the  same  in  all."(') 

But  we  believe  it  is  not  true,  that  single  stmottuea,  which, 
are  admitted  by  our  friends  to  perform  a  secernent  ftinction,  do 
not  have  their  natural  products  changed  into  pus  by  inflamma- 
tion. Take  the  very  one  quoted  above,  by  which  the  adverse 
hypothesis  is  sustained.  Do  we  not  often  find,  in  inflammations 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  that  the  secretion  of 
mucus  is  converted  into  a  copious  efiiision  of  purulent  matter, 
and  this  too,  where  there  is  iioulceTatlonofthemembnu»!  And 
here  we  should  consider  the  analogy  which  exists  between  a 
snppuratinsr  soro  and  tlie  mucous  membrane,  when  simple  in- 
flnmiii^ilory  netion  cririverl.s  lis  nnlur.il  jirotiiici,';  into  common 
pus.  The  same  I'art  mny  be  iilfirmed  nf  the  .':erou.s  mombrnnes,(') 
That  the  liver  never  secrele.s  pus,  exce|)t  in  its  nutritive  and  cir- 
culating parenchyma,  is  highly  probable ;  for  here  the  secernent 
apparatus  is  complex,  the  laws  specific  ;  and  the  effusion  of  bile, 
or,  in  the  kidneys,  of  urine,  is  a  direct  impediment  to  the  forma- 
tion of  that  Irind  and  degree  of  inflomnwtion  in  the  secerning 
appantua,  that  are  necessary  to  the'lbrmation  of  pus.  And  yet, 
in  conformity  with  out  general  law,  "  there  is  not  one  of  the 
parenchymatous  tissues  in  which  pus  has  not  been  found."  (*] 

"Hm  teraiiecreliai],  "MjoarfaiendK  "ought  never  to  haralieeD  ippliad 
to  tha  Add  wliich  it  cBllGd  pni ;  for  tbii  tma  in  it*  true  ngnificalun  !■  «e- 
pn«iTe  of  samMhtag  wbicb  rgnilli  &«ni  the  opentian  of  the  DBrroiu  inlhiaim 
«o  the  blood.  Now  it  hu  klrei^  bean  diown  that  tbe  Mcement  tanctlaa  of 
ttenarTaiia  pntaatBpto,intha»eiycCTnnipnBeniBntof  inftumDMioB,cf  tdiich 
puiionljome  af  Iba  leanlta.'*  (*J 

If  we  admit  the  latter  propondon  to  be  true,  of  which,  how- 

(1)  EIhiwiiIi  at  PhyaoL  p.  i7S.  (3)  Op.  cit 

(3)  ThDsSdnti  "SanimaDd pai ntyottoa flinril  tba Bunalinielcoin ilMaargna 
DBBbiuwc  wiliioul  IB  J  kind  of  etowm.' —  Otnenl  ilHi.  nl  I,  p.  14. 

(4)  Andnl^Fklbiilae.  AutRiLLp.SOL  (I)  Bdr.  Eulm  M  dt. 
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«ver,  we  are  hoidly  satisfied,  except  in  cans  wbeie  the  nenroua 
conuniinicolian  has  been  uninlemipted,  we  must  certainly  reject 
the  former.  Il  will  Ihen  follow  nccording  lo  llie  foresoing  rea- 
sonin?,  thnt  since,  ns  wo  shnll  show,  llio  iitnvous  iiitliience  is 
not  necessary  to  iho  funclion  of  secretion  in  tliii  nulnral  stale  of 
a  pari,  it  is  not  necessary  lo  it  when  the  part  is  inflamed. 

Now,  we  doutit  not  that  the  secretion  of  any  compfax  oigan, 
like  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys,  wonid  be  suspended  or  greatly  di- 
minished by  cutting  off  the  nervous  inflnenee.  This  infliienco 
is  necessary  lo  maintain  n  h.iniioiiv  of  -.icimw  amontrsl  so  mnny 
parts  oa  are  here  concrnml  m  nu-  Illln■^■^^  ol  ii'dciimi  :  -and  n 
is  bill  reasonable  to  supiiuM;  tluii  u-]j(']i  ilii^  (.-(nnjctt  ul  Mtiuii  is 
violently  disturbed,  we  shall  wiliiu.ss  some  rcmarlmlile  change  in 
the  natural  product.  It  has  been  also  shown  by  Dr.  Philip  in 
more  simple  organs,  as  m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ]ua){s 
and  stomach,  thai  the  secretions  of  those  organs  are  modified  by 
a  division  of  iliri  par  vii^nim,  especially  in  the  latter  organ.  But 
so  fur  Irmn  i!ic  si'i  ictiiiiis  beiiii;  snspeiidcd  in  consequence,  they 
are  iitHiallv  iin^re^sL'd,  and  this  consmules  the  mam  pcciihaniy 
in  till?  Uiii:;.s.  .Nor  cim  any  appreciable  chniico  from  the  natural 
stale  ol  the  muraus  or  Iho  srastric  juice  he  detected:  whilst  there 
may  he,  also,  simiilliiiicousiy  mduci'd  a  slate  of  iiillammatlon  by 
dividing:  the  nerve.  '-The  kinirs,"  says  Dr.  I'hilip,  whose  au- 
thority IS  so  justly  invoked  m  this  matter  by  Mr.  Earle  and  his 
school, 

•■  Are  btuid  after  dssiliduleRAd  trith  a  fiothy  flnid,  wUcb  Sib  the  bron- 
chia lod  air  cell^  and  prEveola  the  Ittngi  frw  MUaiwng and  u  to  the  «ton- 
ich,  ■•  it  deserrei  notice^  that  althougb  tha  eigbtli  pur  of  aerres  hive  been  di- 
vidac^  the  food  ii  foand  covered  whh  apptrEotlf  the  nme  nnu-flaid  which  ws 
find  eore^v  lbs  food  ia  aie^&y  ffanadi."  (') 

Here  we  are  contemplating  simple  structures,  though  even 
less  so  than  the  apparatus  orinflaininalory  action.   We  find  the 

(I)  Eipciimoniol  Inriuir;,  kbcl^a.  1. — TUi  iiHuficiiKd  bj  Sinii,(if)  Rod, 

Mr.  Rohl  >n;i.  "  tli<:  congi^lcd  ilBtc  oribebW-tMteli  arihe  tunsiand  Ibe  rflb- 

dunclclisllc  lind  only  conslont  upprDioncc  ittc!  donlh  fiorn^hr  mlion  nflhc  pn(U- 
mosulric!,''  "  Whrn  Ihc  l.ln.Wtn.  pioiljuc,  ihc  miicou.  jiiicM  poui  inloil  »■  b«- 
fgn,  aftenliinei  laan  copjonilj."  (r) 

II  ijipeiirf,  ton,  Ihol  llmrB  is  no  kikhi  la  doubt  Ibal  Ihi)  incKiKd  iKieliaii  ii  oir- 
iDf  Id  ■■(■IS  ornnKa'piiliDaiile  iDBunDHllaD,  mdiwed  bj  admnsD  of  botb  pnni- 
aniutiiB.  IiuntitadbjRadlbtliaimilidaDota^cuMnil&iHjinaMdlMa 
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nn^HttinnK  m  laMt  ntA  ijiminialiail  tiy  Tammfjng  thr,  ngrwHlg  inftO- 

enee ;  and  the  only  known  change  th&t  tatcea  place  in  ihoas 

of  ilie  stomach  is  inferred  from  the  food  being  more  or  less 
undigcoled.  Tlic  whole  mailer,  therefore,  is  resolved  into  the 
simple  fuel,  lliat  tlie  uervous  influence  is  necessary,  and  only  ne- 
cessary, to  import  to  secreted  fluids  some  unknown  specific  pro- 
perty that  may  be  designed  for  some  great  final  cause.  This 
abstract  fact  has,  of  coarse,  no  relation  to  the  ultimate  effects 
which  the  pdvation  of  nervous  influence  may  esert  upon  organic 
functions.  Sooner  or  later,  the  independent  properties  of  a  part 
may  snfier  from  its  absiraction,  as  they  may  be  suddenly  and 
perniciously  affected  by  impressions  propagated  through  the 
nerves.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  4?'!  —  4S0.)  A  difference,  also,  in  results 
will  probably  be  determined  by  tying  or  dividing  a  nerve.  But, 
that  an  organ  may  subsequently  recover  its  perfect  functions,  is 
shown  by  the  complete  restoration  of  digestion  afler  the  abolition 
of  the  nervous  influence,  by  exciting  the  organic  properties  of  the 
stomach  by  some  stimulant,  as  by  galvanism,  in  Philip's  csperi- 
meals,  (Vol.  I.  p.  109.)  In  dividing  the  lenal  nerve,  as  in  Ilra- 
chet's  experiments,  blood  ia  someliiQea  efflised  by  the  kidneys, 
to  which  the  urine  again  sncceeds.  (*) 
It  being  thus  shown  that  the  nervous  influence  is  not  neces- 

bid  eonHqnum*  ttma  ■  diilriiia  of  tbt  pommpilTiD  bbtk.  (■)  Bit,  wbu  in- 
aaaet,  tbs  incnued  pndnel  InojiliM,  is  iMIC,  u  ia  dUh  cum,  Iba 
auatenoaotunctiTBitit*  oT  Uaad-naeb,  whiokm;,  tkenfw^  onit  ndc 
pudnllj  oTtb*  DsmiL  Wa  lUnk,  howenr,  Ibil  phjiisloguli  will  icm  inA 
Kiid  llult  dlgafHui  ii  not  impaired  bj  a  diTiaian  of  Iba  Mrtl  v agL  That  tba  do^ 

Biiil, — wbaihgr  dbunwn  wai  digcoTgnd  in  Ibg  thonac  duct,  —  walbink  it  wgaid 
pnn*  BDtiniBK  tinea  te  ban  ibown  that  cbemiaujr  ii  inadsqoala  In  (be  oplasatioo. 

Tbt  imiliks  ii  conilaBtl;  mada  oTmppowiK  Ibat  Dr.  Flulip  hill  damiinilnlad 
IbadapndaBBBiif  tba  MCtaticns  Bpan  tba' nemna  faifiinBoai''  u^iriMii  nion 
ienia^aUa,itiiaicain(and]'BudabyUmaal£  tBcbat  appwi  I*  bna  iMUad  lha 

(1)  "ll^w^  waUilnk,"       >  phUoHphiixJ  obiniar,"ba>laladaa  a  laaanilibel, 

Kir^^—Biili^KHrtTtit%Mtd.SiJ«l.t.f.  KM.  """■^ 
Tba  umua  ajitam  trpain  to  ba  BO  nan  BMaaai;  Iban  Iba  bHM  la  Boopln  aai- 
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suy  to  the  fiinetitni  of  Becretion,  in  its  genetal  sente,  the  obidb 
proeen,  a  fortiori,  may  go  on  in  mflaimnadon  and  result  in  the 
fornulion  of  a  new  product  By  the  foregoing  facts  and  reason- 
ing, alto,  if  the  nervona  influence  be  modified  in  mflammBtion, 
it  is  rendered  more  probable  that  a  change  should  take  place  in 
Uie  natural  secretions  of  parts  when  inflamed;  that  instead  of 
■erum  xn  should  have  lyinph;  and  purulent  matter  instead  of 
lymph  Bud  mucus. 

It  is  elso  said  "  that  whilst  the  utility  of  every  part  of  the  se- 
cernent function  is  obvious,  no  one  haa  been  able  to  ofier  even  a 
probable  conjecltire  as  to  the  use  of  pus."(') 

Here  the  implied  analogy  is  obviously  defective  ;  since  the 
final  cause  of  healthy  accretion  must  be  clearly  different  from 
the  morbid.  As  well,  too,  might  we  say,  that  vitiated  bile,  or 
diabetic  urine,  are  not  secretions,  because  their  uses  may  be 
unknown.  But  if  any  final  cause  appertain  to  the  secretion  of 
pus,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  it  bearing  a  strong  relation  to  Che 
curative  means  of  inflammation.  (")  And,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  it  is  actually  instituted  by  nature  for  the  removal  of  that 
mode  of  disease ;  as  is  most  distinctly  evinced  in  all  suppurating 
phlegmasiEB.  Who  does  not  know  that  inflammation  of  the 
breast,  of  biles,  &c.  is  greatly  diminished  as  soon  as  suppuration 
has  taken  place!  Sympathetic  fever  declines ;  all  the  vital  fhna- 

nili  wUbttb^miiauiiilinl  id  ntflia.  (■)  IlsppHn,lhBnlbra,«pe(»U;d«aisDDd 
rarlbc  uHiof  tb*bgi);wk(aitIusbuuiiid*tiai>iliDinDiliii«i  lod  »<□  thm  it  !• 
ulimprobAlilB  ttiftt  ilittiDfituHii,  io  rupect  to  orfoie  UTb,  ua  dcHgnod  more  to  BilHb- 
IbhTdaliani  uioni  tin  nrioiuargMi  oflh*  •jttem,  when  indipendeiil  liTab^ru^ 
(Inn  Is  ubMnrt  llwir  ipcciil  mo.  Em,  UuKlsn,irilHiiaT(iiB>T«ini  ma  pH' 
■In  unmedUlelr  nbHinarita  llMocpi^  pncan,  iu  iDlainftion  rromtbesi- 
tnn  of  ths  imputed  sSo^  mint  MMiiiily  iaBict »  dinet  rialense  npcn  Iba  ■ctinu 
of  t.  put,  ind  ladinctlj  bj  irapidring  tht  ifinpiihstic  rflotiona.  In  Uiii  inqmij  It 
•honld  be  unildired  Ihit  ihc  lim»  hii  icarcel;  more  ihen  one  fiinclion  to  pdfimiii 

(1)  Mr.  E.rfe,  Op.  cil.' 

(!)  Mr.  Euleeeyi,  mcroljihe  Lncviiablc  conspjusncr  oHljo  origmil  eti(- 
nilioa  of  blood."  lop.  dl.  f.  ISO.)  Pmhepi  il  mi;  be  k,  though  It  miglil  b*  AO- 
eqllMilwwIhUitu.  BbI DUj DOtlliaiefia be (mrniad  oTneiT CUM  wd e^T 
It  dm  not  It  an  elltt  tbe  qoaetioa  ■■  le  lbs  inediii  npnadL 
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tfona  mora  or  less  improve.  Joat  so,  too,  vilh  dropsiod  effii- 
sious  that  follow  inflnnimalion.  So  enliiely  is  the  vascularitf 
often  overcome  by  ilio  effusion,  (hat  physicinns  frequently  de- 
clare that  such  c.isijs  have  I)."!  110  dependence  on  inflamnulion; 
nnd  this,  perl)fip«,  in  iho  vltv  focc  of  ihe  most  characleristie 
symplomsnnd  (he  deplciini;  iieniment. 

That  such  is  (he  final  cnuse  of  siippiirntion  is  rendered  farther 
obvioils  by  the  suKsequent  bcginnhig  of  ihe  rostornlive  process, 
or  the  process  of  granulution  ;  which,  indeed,  never  commences 
upon  m  exposed  surface  till  a  full  suppuration  has  nearly  le* 
moved  the  inflammalion. 

it  appears,  therefore,  that  only  a  low  degree  of  inffammation, 
or  n  different  action  growing  out  of  infiammalion,  is  necesssry  to 
(he  formation  of  pus,  or  a  morbid  secretion  of  serum ;  and  this 
may  be  maintained  as  well  by  the  influence  of  habit  as  by  Other 
causes.  Even  (he  new  granulations  take  on  the  Bupparating 
action  through  the  infiueuce  of  sympathy. 

M.  Donnfi  considers  pus  a  chemical  product  resulting  bom  the 
action  of  on  acid  upon  albuminous  matter.  With  otbera  he  es- 
timates the  fflohulcs  al  twice  the  size  of  (hose  of  tho  blood,  and 
considers  Ihecn  <.f  a  dM-rnn  sliajre  and  siniclure.  (')  Hodgkin 
soys  "they  bc;ii  no  rt^ioinbhinLo  to  (hose  of  the  blood." (')  Sir 
E.  Home,  [')  nnd  Itlr.  Litton,  {')  maintain  that  ihe  globules  are 
formed  after  the  matter  is  secreted.  M.  Gendrin  makes  pna  to 
depend,  in  the  most  obstructed  state  of  the  vessels,  upon  a  mere 
physical  process,  not  yet  well  known ;  being  then  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  vital  influence  of  the  inflamed  part.  In  less  em- 
barrassed slotcs  of  the  vessels,  he  coii^idors  ii  [i  irne  secretion^ 
and  often  speaks  of  it  as  uiie  vi  i  iialik'  r.  liuii  iiKirliide."  At 
Other  times  ho  thinks  ihnt  cslravasated  blood  may  be  equally 
changed  into  ptis.  (')  This  Is  nearly  thtj  opmion  of  Mr.  Key, 
who  believes,  also,  it  may  sometimes  depend  npon  the  "break- 
ing lip  a  tissue,  and  its  gradtial  conversion  into  pus,"  and  that 
secieted  lymph  sometimes  changes  spontaneously  into  that  sub- 
stance. (*)   Dr.  Hughesthinksil"  probably  dependent  on  degen- 

(I)  In  ArcliiT-GCabnla,  Aofil.  IB3S. 

{i)  Anatumiiail  CulDlojiia  of  Qdj'i  Bo^uI,  Oba.  on  ■«;.  iL  puit  I. 
(3)  WiluD  on  Uw  Bbod,  Iw.  p.  »I.  (4)  ElononU  afSurga;,  p.  SO. 

(5)  HiU.  Apilsm.  it*  roflui.  uU.m.  MSI,  IMl,  IMS.  Y«t  1m  lUnkj  it  nmlw 
ID  ibi  luidnu  etibtni  ^bnlta. 
m  II«LCIiir.Tii)u.iaLsii.p.t4^kc. 
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eiation  of  fitnin,"  vben  occoiring  in  fibrinous  concretions.  ('] 
And  thus  Dr.  Craigie : 

"Bui  it  also  rCBUlls  from  the  phenomena  of  suppuration  in  the  lilamenloui 
tissue,  anil  in  the  Bubslance  of  Ihc  glands,  that  porlioiis,  more  or  iess  exten- 
sive, mny  bo  convcrltd  into  purulent  mauei  by  a  species  of  dealruclion  or 

Btil,  hns  ihere  been  any  altempt  lo  show  that  ihia  "  deatnic- 
lion  or  the  lissiici "  is  not  wholly  the  result  of  on  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, or  that  the  exception  is  not  contradicted  by  analogy,  and 

by  the  absolute  opposition  which  exists  between  the  forces  of 
life  and  of  physics?  Dr.  C.  iiiJeed,  makes  nil  oilier  lesions, 
even  "softening,"  "  induration,"  and  '-dry  gangrene,''  lo  depend 
Upon  inflammatory  action.  [^) 

Bo,  Ion  Dr.  Abercrombio  1  -  In  the  former  slapc  of  liilicrele,  il  is  proba- 
1)10  that  the  pari  runiiiiia  hUnL-eptible  of  active  inflamnialion,  and  healthy  sup- 
pniBtion.  In  Iho  latter  stap?f.  it  appears  lo  pass  only  into  that  peculiir  slalo 
ofnfleniiig,  which  arises  from  ibe  decompoaiiion  of  the  lubercular  matter."  (■) 

This  b  a  common  doctrine  in  respect  lo  the  softening'  of  tuber- 
cle, the  fidlacy  of  which  we  shtill  endeavour  to  indicate  in  an- 
other place. 

Dr.  Corsweil  thinks  that  pus  may  be  sometimes  the  result  of 
vital  action,  and  again  of  a  spoivtaneotis  change  of  "extrt^vascu* 

lor  blood." 

Bui.ho  has  "ncvcrmct  with  an  nnomalous  formation  of  pa^lrithoutfilldillg.st 
the  same  time,  iaBammatioa  and  suppuraliim  lo  a  grcatetor  less  extent  in  mtw 
temoto  oigan."  (■> 

PnliMw  Alisoo  supposes  that  the  >•  tnndtematiao  of  blood  into  pus  mar  go 
OB  titlisi'  ia  tbeinbrinef  vesKls,arinthseni^tiiBulbithavBtak«oplic8 
from  ihenL"  Bat  ws  hive  "no  ratisftctorr  infunnatiaii,"  be  siMr,  "bolT  it 
nmiei  to  pen  tint,  in  some  ease^  it  iMgins  atmoal  from  the  beginning  of  the 
inltammatim,  wid  in  other  Hues  icbacdij  tattes  place  in  anystoga  of  it,  bow- 
erer  protiactad."  (') 

Here  the  vitnlist  con  supply  the  necessary  light.  De  Haen,  (") 
Andral,(')  nnd  others,  !:oMcve.  also,  lhat  pus  may  form  itself  al- 
together in  tlic  blood.  Tin'  laiirr  pliilosopher,  and  otherphysi- 
ologists,  suppose  thnt  ptis  may  be  seneraicd  iii  ihe  interior  of  a 
clot  of  blood,  or  it)  polypifonn  concretions.    This  phenomenon 

(I)  Guy's  Ho,pi,=l  Iir].<,rtsAp„l,  .H33. 

(S)  Pijc.ofpii)N.',p.Jiiii.  (S)  Ibid.  p.  ass -401 

(4)  Ellin.  Med.  Cliii.  Trana,  vol.  i.  p.  6ae. 

(5)  llluutaliDni  at  Iho  ElcmcDlory  Formi  ofDitOM,         pp.  ^  8, 
(G)  Oullings  of  Pitholosy,  be.  p.  439. 

(1)  Mdbad.  MedendL  Da  Son.  Puris,  t.  L  p.  ea 
(B)  CliiiiqasMid.t.hr.p.«ei;  wd  Fuboloi.  Anit. 
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haa  been  well  ctlestcd  by  Dc  Hoen,  Rostan,  Raynaud,  Andral, 
Laennec,  Uachc,  Flaudrin,  Geudrin,  Legroiu:,  Bright,  and  oth- 
eia.  We  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  show,  in  our  Venous 
CoDgestion,  Sec.  9,  and  to  sustuu  our  views  of  life  in  otbet  as- 
pects, that  ell  these  substances  have  been  organized  through  the 
medium  of  their  attachment  to  the  parietes  of  vessels,  ice.;  and 
that  wlieii  llicy  had  been  found  isolaled,  ibcy  have  been  detach- 
ed by  dili'uriiiit  cuiises.  (•)  Andral  goes  so  far  with  these  new- 
views  in  physiology,  as  to  snppose  lliat  if  pus  exists  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  it  has  been  transferred  to  coagula  by  absorp- 
tion "!(') 

Sic  E.  Home  believes  that  pna  is  so  highly  endowed  with  vi- 
talitf,  that "  it  becomes  vascular  like  coagulated  blood,  and  forms 
the  granulations."  (') 

Dr.  Yoimg  agi«es  vrith  Mr.  Earie  and  others,  that  "Iheie  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  globnles  found  in  pus  are  the  identical 

(I)  Wfi  lappotD  Ihfi  coDcnIioiH  to  En  either  fflnentcd  by  mflunnutoij  mdioa  in 
Iha  luculii  piiiiiei,  or  thit  >  iMcnt  ctot  cTblood,  bj  uriting  UmI  iclHm,  bmrnM 
•ttuhEd  in  canicqucncc  In  iht  tcddui  •jitetn,  iben  ia  giHl  RUon  to  tbinli  tint 
Umj  an  tbenaultoflhs  fomtr  pncw  j  ud  liia  tmursnaitnu,  wbich  Uka  plua 
in  Ibot*  iniUncu,  Kflect  aomd  lichl*  b;  ualofj,  Dpim  the  Buppantiag  coDcntHina, 
mod  Um  vbol^  cdnjaiailj,  cootribula  oo  littla  fbrce  in  otabluhlpg  nnircnl  law 
Jd rBBpact to thfl  gailBimtiaD of  pm.  In  tlllliB cuei  of  iupporating  UMDjiflzul god. 
cretiona  bj  M.  Ocndrin,  bs  found  the  itilti  of  (he  aic  Iba  aaU  of  inBuunadon.  (i) 
Conriaul  finiad  E  unentiao  Ihnnigb  ■  conaidcnUii  oitniloran  snluEnliiibcliiiaa 
utorj  and  ita  bmnchea,  which  wm  parfecllj  CDiiioiidAtcd  with  (ho  coatf  of  (be  ro.- 
fluDod  Teaaela.  (fr)  h  aUted  dao  Gtndrin,  ihal  ttbmcFcr  mppnmtioo  ia  arlifi- 
nallj  pradsctd  in  ungiiineoui  cancielioni,  it  onl;  likes  plice  when  Ibe  CHgulum 
ia  rceonlt  aitd  a  high  degree  of  inflammatioD  haa  been  previou^j  eatabliahed  in  Iba 
Yoaid  or  callalar  liaaua  wlucfa  aro  tlw  aeat  of  (fao  eapetiment.  Can  any  mjalerion 
inBaeocs  ba  exerted  bf  (be  iiulr»niaHni,  par  *a  t  The  pnUeni  ia  eaailj  naolnd  np' 
en  tiro  priadpiaa  {  lit,  there  maj  be  an  Dirion  batireen  the  inflamed  parietoa  and 
Iha  cloti  or  Id,  ^e  parietaa  nippantinb  tbo  clot  it  diaaolvtd  bf  Ibt  pa,  wUcb  ii 
opahle  of  Ihi*  action. 

Hie  reaaoning  which  idenliltea  (he  Tital  and  phyaicat  ehangca  in  relation  (o  aereral 
pndiKta,  te  putty  tfaia.  It  ia  uaumid  thai  coigola  orhlood  undergo,  apontuiroiul/, 
a  eoancaian  into  pua.  Nothing  ia  eaaier,  afterwardi,  Ilun  to  apply  Iha  iaw  of  anal- 
ogj,  which  wo  adnut  (o  be  of  peal  power  in  the  adenca  of  life.  Thence  ire  read, 
aa  a  coadunon  of  the  anDiaaal,  that "  there  ii,  then,  the  cluaat  analogy  in  (be  fonn- 
■lioa  of  pbleboGtea,  and  that  of  pna  and  acrofnlona  DBttet  wiiUn  ooa(alt,  tad  ibo  Iba 
diaota  of  coagda  in  Teiia  into  Tariona  (wM  atmctniaa."  (e)  Biil,liow  doaaaiuIii- 
iyoperatewbenwocoinatettenimlinDBliona  aadopandingiipo*  the  idtal  aatioBa 
of  oilgbiaUf  oiganiud  paiti  1 


(I)  Dr.  H<i^ea,BtdU 


(3)  FUba.  Tnsi.  laii^  p.  IM. 
»}  Jean,  da  MM.  t.  B.  MUl 


(a)  BU.Aaal«.act.S.r.M. 
M  CiaaailaaLMlwtoia»,Ui.«. 
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globules  of  the  blooi]."(')  And  tEius,  Mr.  Bird:  "Pus  Tery 
clearly  resembles  blood;  like  that  fluid,  containing  la^  quan- 
tities of  globtiles  of  albuminous  matter  in  diffusion,  as  well  M 
in  containing  a  serum,  or  aqueooa  solution  of  albutnen."  "  It 
has  also  a  large  quantity  orin)ii."{^  He  thinks  it  nearly  iden- 
tical with  fibrin. (') 

From  whid  we  haTo  now  seen,  it  is  not  remukable  that  Dr. 
Hake  should  soy,  "  it  is  not  known  whether  pas  is  a  degradation 
of  the  blood  globule  or  a  new  formation."  But  allowing  that  it 
is  a  "degradation,"  stilt  it  is  a  new  formation,  since  it  is  no  lon- 
ger blood,  and  the  ulleralion  has  been  effected  through  vital  ac- 
tions. (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  66,  675  —  G77,  noUn,  and  Essay  on  Di- 
gestion.) Dr.  Hake's  obserrations,  which  have  been  "  extensive," 
"  do  not  aflbrd  sufficient  data  on  which  to  decide  the  method  of 
its  iortnation."  (*)  The  seci«t  may  be  found  in  a  former  remark 
of  this  observer,  that  "in  the  depths  of  physiology  subsists  an 
invisible  world,"  (')  And  yet  Dr.  Hake  uses  the  micrnsciipc,  nnd 
in  deliberating  upon  the  question  whether  pus  is  formed  from 
the  blood,"  he  remarks  that "  there  is  this  diflicully,  (liat  {ht:y  (Ihe 
globules)  are  greater  in  diameter  than  many  of  the  vessels  com- 
posing the  plexQB  before  described."  There  are  aotna  Tessels, 
that,  irtioBe  diameter  the  micnnct^  excepts  in  fiiTonr  of  the 
globtiles.  He  says,  also,  that  the  "globules  of  pus  are  from  one- 
third  to  twice  Ihe  size  of  the  blood  globule."  We  have,  alio, 
from  Dr.  Hake  what  we  had  anticipated,  "An  Account  of« 
New  Form  of  the  Pus  Globule."  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  099,  Jtc.)  But, 
what  is  most  essential,  Dr.  H.  finds  that  they  are  generated  in 
the  vessels,  or  before  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  important  as 
showing  organic  agency  in  (heir  formation,  and  some  consistency 

(]}  Intrwlucllon  la  Med.  UtEiilun,  p.  S74. 
(t)  Gn^'i  Hgipitil  RopotU,  No.  t,  IS3S,  p.  tS. 

(3)  Ai  to  iKe  •panUneoDi  chingg  of  fibrin  into  pai,  Ibn  ai^Mir  to  b*  dlliniit 
duninti  for  lliii  now  liw  in  phf nolog;.  Tbn,  Dr.  Hnfjiu :  — 

"  Jotticc,  honcTcr,  dimiinili  Ibil  I  ihcotd  uus,  lUt  Dr.  AddlHO  hu  Ibi  tame 
jEmri  itronslj '"•'•tcil  nyon  iliii  ion«Ding  oT  fibrin  gnBg  iiH  to  tho  pniifiinn  fluid 

tows,  in  lilt  Crooniin  (CrouncUi>)L«;idn>i,pabllilMd  ialb«'tilb><ri.iirtbaHad. 
GwTU,  mcniiona  lomc  FipflruneDij  wbicb  ba  hftd  omit,  ud  which  ho  tmd  id- 
iaced  in  lupport  of  Hjb  opinion!."  (d) 

(4)  Tmtiu  on  VuicoH  Capilluiu,  lie  With  u  Account  of*  Now  Potm  of 
Ibo  Phi  Globds,  p.  11,  1B39. 

[A)  H>kA  on  Ibe  Oiguiic  Coqnuclfl. 

(■)  OoFHiriDnB  CmmiiIm  hlt>  H««n,i»  Oni'i  BgqiiuJ  Bsponi,  April,  lS3g. 
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in  nataie,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  iho  prevailing  doctrine  that 
the  capillarieahnve  no  orifices. [')  (Vol.  I.  pp.  GS5  — 689,  703.) 
NeTertheless,  without  feeling  disposed  to  be  more  skeptical  than 
fncts  may  appear  to  wnrront,  ive  may  be  permilled  to  have  some 
doubt  about  these  purulent  globules.  Observers  equally  good, 
with  good  glasses  and  better  eyes,  only  discover  ihem  aher  Ihe 
secieted  fluid  bns  been  exposed  to  the  aii ;  otheis  find  them  be- 
fore such  exposutQ  can  hare  happened,  generated  wilhia  the 
vessels,  or  out  of  decaying  tissues,  whilst  the  latest  observer 
comes  fonvord  with  "  m  nccounl  of  a  new  form  of  the  pus 
globule." (')  Addi-A  lo  lliis,  wo  ntc  ju.sliliod  in  ri'lerring  !o  (lie  ex- 
tensive deception  ivliich  crew  out  of  ilic  prnmulgntion  of  Mon- 
ro's universal  doctrine  of  "convoluted  fibres."    (Vol.  I.  p,  700.) 

Nothing  con  be  more  incompatible  than  these  conflicting  viem 
with  the  common  anali^es  of  nature,  or  supply  a  stronger  evi- 
dence that  pus  is  a  substance  sui  generis,  and  the  propriety'of 
looking  to  the  vilnl  forces  for  an  c.>:plnunlion  of  ils  origin.  If 
"the  laws  of  pliysiolo[ry  liri;!'!  where  thnsp  nl  \hi-  [iliysical  sci- 
ences end,'"  it  cmiriul  lie  llial  pus  ii  S()nl(■ll[lJE.■^  rusult  of  a  vi- 
tal process,  sometimes  formed  by  ihc  (Icgciicraiiiin  of  solid  parts, 
or  again  a  putiescent  or  other  chemical  change  of  exiravnsatod 
or  intravascular  blood.  It  seems  to  us  Ihot  pus  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  unilbtm  tesnlt  of  vital  action,  or  tliat  wo  must  consent  to 
annihilate  all  dbliuction  between  living  and  dead  matter.  [Vol, 
L  p.  627.) 

"fiince  heihhr  pbrnblasy,"  Miyi  Ficlwt,ibw  been  itDdied  with  niethod, 
ahmof  tnitliiiiidadaiieaplytaeollaetriit^  we  have  no  kiqger  been  pre- 
dated with  thoK  extnordinuy  cbks  in  which  uatora  aeena  lodeput  from  llie 
laws  whieh  ahe  bu  impoMd  upon  hmeW 

But,  how  is  it  with  the  laws  themselves?  Or,  has  there  not 
been  some  departure  from  that  "methodical  study  of  healthy  phy- 
siology, and  ihat  love  of  truth,"  which  Bichat  so  eminently  illus- 
Iraled.  {Vol.  1.  p.  G2G,  Jiole.) 

SincL',  however,  chemistry  has  so  greatly  invaded  the  science 
.of  physiology,  let  us  appeal  for  a  moment  to  the  light  which  has 
been  reflected  upon  the  composition  of  pus ;  in  which  we  may 
find  a  ^her  proof  of  its  specific  nature.  The  best  observers, 
as  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Bird,  find  it  closely  allied  to  the  blood ; 
and  as  far  as  chemistry  goes,  its  composition  appears  to  be  nearly 
uniform  under  all  circumstances. 

(!)  TfCD^.IicuKupn.  H)  See,  lUo,  ToLLp.e88,nMe). 

(I)  Gcnnil  Anat  &&  roLi.  p.  341. 
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"  It  difTcn,"  aajs  Mr  Bird,  but  aligbtly  in  iti  chinden!  when  obtainnt  from 
secrcling  aurfaces  in  ililTL-renl  parUafthe  body;  Ibat,  for  snmple,  e;!pecIora. 
led  in  the  last  Plages  of  plitliiaical  diinigoniiojiim,  ot  (luting  Ibe  naluiBl  cure  of 
an  enipyFiiii.  JUTers  Trutn  thai  obuineil  from  an  absccn  only  in  Iho  occuiODal 

"  There  Is  certainly  no  ohvioua  difference,"  eaja  M.  Gendrin,  "betiTeen  llie 
pna  of  chancrer,  and  that  of  siniple  woandi." 

Taking,  therefore,  the  uithoriljr  of  chemistry,  as  to  the  unifbr- 
mhy  of  the  composition  of  pus,  we  need  not  say  (hot  this  ideulity 
of  choiucter  refers  its  production  exclusiTely  either  to  vital  or 
physical  agencies. 

Bu^  it  appeals  that  certain  rengcnts  establish  an  unknown  dif- 
ference between  pus  and  oiIkt  ;inlm;il  prodnct.s.  The  globules 
of  pns  ore  distinguished  from  all  oilicr  aniinni  fluiils,  with  the 
exception  of  homogeneous  blood,  in  beini^  changed  by  sal  am- 
moniac into  0.  tenacious  jelly.  Ilut  ihis  snbstnncc  dissolves  (he 
globules  of  blood,  whilst  it  hns  no  such  nclion  on  Ilie  globnies 
of  pu3.(')  Ammonia,  according  to  Riiycr,  converts  pns  into  a 
peculiar,  ropy,  slimy  matter.  When  pna  is  combined  with  blood, 
copulation  lakes  pince  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  the  cooguinm 
soon  after  becomes  flttid,  [')  If  a  heated  glass  rod,  iiccording  lo 
Mauld,  be  plunged  into  pure  hlood,  the  rod  will  he  covered  bya 
red  elastic  membrane  of  fibrin;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  very 
small  quantity  of  pus  be  niiKed  with  the  blood,  no  such  forma- 
tion will  take  place.  If  a  little  more  pus  be  added,  the  blood 
will  not  form  into  a  clot  (■)  The  globules  of  pus  are  said,  also, 
to  be  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  blood. 

Pub  precipitates  in  cold  water,  and,  according  to  GcJidrin  and 
others,  the  !,'lo!>ules  are  not  affected.  (')  Many  regard  it  as  simi- 
lar to  lymph;  but  lymph  coagulates  spontaneously,  and  pus 
does  not,  whilst  lymph  is  dissolved  by  sal  ammoniac,  besides 
other  distinctions.  Others  consider  it  more  like  semm,  or  mu- 
cus. Heckel  says  it  ii  "so  like  mucus  that  we  cannot  distin- 
guish tbem  !>y  our  reagents."  (*)  But  pus  js'peculiarly  affected 
by  ammonia  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  mncns,  unlike  pns,  accord- 
ing to  Qendrin  and  Kid,  is  coogidated  by  nitric  and  acetic  acids; 

(1)  aidL  p.«.  (I)  M.DoBEiiD  AnUT,GiD.At<l!.  IBje. 

(1)  lUd.  AccDidinsloSti  B.aona,uid  oiban,  piH  nurdi  dwpulnfactisDof 
BMt.  (4]  Riiai  Mtdkil*,  Mucl^  1817. 

<S)  BuLAuliiiii.fte.tiL  fUn. 
(S)  On.  aod  FatlMb»  Ant.  ibLI  p.  SH. 
voL.n.  85 
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whilst,  as  staled  by  Bird,  (')  and  others,  pus  is  disaolved  by  ni- 
tric, and  hydro-chloric  acids.  Pus  also  evaporates  to  dryness 
without  coagulating ;  and  if  dissolved  with  mucus  or  serum  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  pita  is  predpitated  by  the  addition  of  water. 
The  latter,  accordinjc  to  Beautnes,  forms  a  red  solution  in  snl- 
phuric  acid,  which  soon  becomes  black,  and  a  little  water  pre- 
cipitates it  in  the  form  of  a  grayish  white  substance  :  (■)  whilst, 
according  to  Bird,  a  solutioQ  of  mucus  in  sulphuric  ncid  be- 
comes "  quite  transparcJit  by  the  nddiiion  of  wnter."  Pus  is  not 
coagulated  like  mncus  by  oxymiiriule  of  mercury,  and  it  is  pio- 
dpilated  by  water  from  a  solutiou  in  potass ;  though  in  potass 
we  have  a  sabstonce  whicli  is  capable,  in  some  degree,  of  denot- 
ing the  modifications  which  pus  undergoes,  since  it  sometimes 
changes  it  to  a  viscid  substance,  which  Thomson  compares  to 
the  mucus  secreted  by  the  bladder.(')  When  pus  has  subuded 
in  water,  if  the  vessel  be  shaken,  the  mixture  presents  a  nnifoim 
tiirbid  whiteness. 

The  effect  of  reagents,  therefore,  shows  ns  that  pns,  althon^ 
variflble,  is  a  substance  mi  generia,  whibt  itspecalior  constitu- 
tion defies  all  chemical  research.  The  reason  is  obvious;  ph]^- 
cal  powers  have  had  no  ngency  in  its  formation.  But,  being  de- 
rived from  the  blimd,  and  all  pans  alike  capable  of  its  gt,>lleration 
under  a.  miiimni  iiiDiliftcnliim  nf  oclioii,  when  wc  come  lo  ils  di- 
rect analysis,  one  lias  idunlified  it  with  the  red  globules,  another 
with  fibrin,  another  with  serum,  and  another  with  mucus ;  just  OS 
chemistry  identifies  starch,  gum  arabic,  liquorice,  sugar,  and  vine- 
gar ;  or  the  various  preparations  of  "artificial "  and  natural  chyme ; 
and,  oceordinK  to  Davy,  (')  even  the  putrefaction  of  muscle,  or 
the  product  of  certain  cancers,  and  (he  albumen  of  eggs.  Here 
we  must  admit  that  the  elements  and  constituents  are  combined 
in  peculiar  ways  by  the  agency  of  the  vital  powers,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  the  manner.  (P.  122.)  The  farther,  indeed, 
the  chemist  pu.slies  his  investigations,  Ihe  more  he  nmltiplies 
proofs  that  the  whole  subject  of  organic  products  belongs,  essen- 
tially, to  another  department  of  philosophy.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  56, 
67,  62,  67,  dec.  and  DigesHoti.) 

Althou^  purtilent  matter  possesses  a  generic  character,  it  has 
been  always  observed  to  present  modifications  accordmg  to  vary- 

(I)  lBOiir^H<H|iitdRaporti,Ifa.e,p,41 

(1)  TniUdalaPthiriBPuliBoD.  t.i.  (3)  UtdL 

(4)  On  iBflm.  (t)  On  Orguric  Choahtir,  p.  4tl. 
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tag  conditions  of  inflammatoiy  action :  and  this  coinddence  we 

hold  to  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  its  dependence  on  vital  agen- 
cies.   Hi|ipocrales  s;iys  of  i(,  ''pus  vera  oplimiira  est  olbucn, 

Irariuni  pessirrmiii."  AreL;i;u!i  says  tlicre  is  no  end  lo  the  varie-  - 
ties  of  pus.  lie  slates  fourteen  dislinclionB,  and  says  tliat  it  is  ab- 
surd to  teat  such  a  varied  secietioa  expeiiinenta]ly.(')  The  most 
enli^tened  moderns,  even  such  ea  defend  the  chemical  and  hn^ 
moral  doctrines,  admit  that  "there  are  difibrences  in  pus  which 
elude  our  means  of  investigation."  This  is  the  opinion  of  Oen- 
drin,  (■]  and  Louis ;  (')  and  Andral  has  drawn  a  forcible  picture 
of  its  varieties  as  determined  by  numerous  modifications  of  the 
vital  forces. 

Chemistry  professes,  liowever,  to  iiave  done  something  to- 
wards illuslrntiiig  the  differences  in  purulent  matter.  Thus,  the 
proportion  of  albumen,  according  lo  Cnrswell,  is  much  greater 
when  the  product  of  the  serous,  tlian  of  the  mucous,  membranes; 
and  Oendrin  found  that  in  caries,  it  abounds  with  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  lime;  in  scrofula,  with  a  lar^  proportion  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  soda;  and  in  ^ul,  with  an  excess  of  carbonate 
and  phosphatii,  ;ind  a  little  ccralo,  of  lime.  (*)  Every  other  dis- 
tinct tissue  has  been  said  to  determine  some  analogous  modifi- 
cation ;  all  of  which  goes  wilh  our  other  proof  of  the  vital  ori- 
gin of  pus.  Again,  one  kind  of  pus  turns  litmus  paper  red, 
whilst  another  will  turn  it  back  again. 

The  moment  we  recur  to  the  vital  relations  of  pus,  wb  might 
go  on  to  encumber  our  pages  wilh  their  manifestations.  We 
might  say  that  one  kind  of  pus  is  innoxious,  and  always  so 
when  the  result  of  what  is  called  hcull/i!/  inflaininalion,  (Vol,  I. 
p.  523,)  anotiier  produces  smallpox,  another  cow-pos,  another 
chancre,  another  gonorrhoia,  &c.  and  each  of  these  results  will 
always  ibllow  respectively,  when  generated  by  either  form  of 

(1)  "tTt  ipedn  parii  piope  iafiniut  >DnL  Qinlcuoqaa  ytm  IM  igns,  aut  aqn 
hnmldilale)  sipbnnt  ic  nelant,  hi  hind  iu  mulium  phihoen  nihi  dignoucn  ilden- 
tnr."— Dt  Dial.  ^tet.  L  I,  i.  S. 

(S)  C«p«iduit  it  prAiBDlD  d'lufm  dilBreiKcs,  qu'il  Q^egtpju  dorinA  da  rccoiiDi^tn 
p»  noi  mojcni  phjiiquta  d^nvutigkrian." —  Hiit.  .fnofdm.  dti  Iitftam,  Lit.  §J473. 

Agiin,"  On  confoilqu'il  pent i|  avoir  dos  niodilicailoni  iiiiinbmiBFidinila  focitilt 

muic  dinB  In  pirilQ  04  ii  >o  rormc."  — (J  1163.)  Ho  (laici,  .1.0,  nwij  bcb*^ 
(J]  OoFtilMNi,  •oc.tlE;  — m      '  '(4)  Op.dl.jl17i. 
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disense.  The  pus  of  smallpox  injected  into  the  Teini  an  ani- 
mal  proves  rnpidly  fatal,  whilst  "laudable  pui,"  ia  iiio0eQBiT& 
(Vol.  I.  p.  523.) 

It  may  be  said  with  an  much  propriety  that  the  never-varying 
metier  of  smallpox  and  cow-pox  is  a  mere  esudation  from  the 
blood,  a  brcakiii^r  down  of  the  lisaues,  or  the  result  of  some 
slight  chemical  chan^,  as  to  make  the  affirmotioa  of  common 
pus,  or  oilier  inorliid  praduclions.  And,  although  it  be  hypo- 
thetically  urged  that  the  blood  in  smallpox  may  communicate 
the  disease,  (his  is  certainly  not  true  of  cow-pox,  or  of  cbanen. 
We  have  stated  a  remarkable  illuslrntion  of  the  peculiar  cbarac< 
terisiics  of  the  smallpox  and  cow-pox  virus  in  our  firat  volume 
(p.  635,  note,)  where,  also,  we  have  shown  tho  follacy  of  the  hu- 
moral rationale.  Tlie  late  experiments  in  Britain,  showing  the 
affinity  of  both,  through  near  approximations  piodnced  by  vital 
actions,  are  a  striking  comme'ntory  upon  the  whole  physical  doc- 
Is  it  not,  then,  the  same  with  pus  as  with  the  almost  inflnlta 
variety  of  other  qiecific  products  (tut  distinguish  the  animal  uid 
vegetable  kingdoms  1 

Having  now  seen  that  pus  is  a  product  of  vital  oction,  and 
that  oil  the  resulls  of  iiiflummaiioii  arc  rippospd  to  the  hypothesia 
of  vascular  debility,  slnnuaiion  of  blond,  :iud  chemical  agencies, 
the  conclusion  seema  to  us  unavoidable,  that  every  stage  of  the 
disease  is  conducted  by  tLe  powers  of  life.  That.theee,  and  the 
Gonsequentootioiis,  ore  more  or  less  exalted,  and  othetviaa  modi- 
fied, appears  not  only  from  the  various  facts  already  stated,  hut 
from  the  analogy  which  is  supplied  hv  all  hcnlihy  and  morbid 
secretions.  In  no  olher  way  cnn  \  ill  ple  factthat 
pus  and  sernm  ure  oCifu  ijcuerMii'd  wiih  ■jn-i-i  nipulity,  and  in 
vast  abundance;  vvliilst  the  plainest  phvsLoiopicul  restills  indi- 
cate the  whole  philosophy.  If,  for  itistniicc.  the  dandular  or- 
gans be  stimulated,  and  ih:  action  of  their  cnpillary  system  in- 
creased, (he  bile,  snliva,  urine,  &c.  are  poured  out  in  redundant 
qnnnlilies ;  and  ngain  the  same  results  win  loiiow  in  morbid  ir- 
ritations of  those  organs,  and  even  when  the  subjects  of  inflamma- 

So  far  as  chemistry  has  been  connected  with  the  physicol  theo- 
ries of  inflammation,  its  indications  are  univeisdiy  opposed  not 
only  to  the  mechanical,  but  to  the  chemical  doctrines.  This  fa 
as  true  in  respect  to  the  analyses  of  serum,  lymph,  and  mucni, 


M  of  pas.(')  Tkeso  an  ather  essentially  specific  products,  ot 
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phenomena,  not  only  bb  it  lespecla  the  immedi&te  seat  of  the  eSa~ 
sion,  but  often  in  a  constitutional  sense. 

If  the  changes  depend  on  chemicBl  principles,  other  products 
sliould  be  found ;  infiommalory  action  should  not  be  necessary 
lo  Q  particular  result,  nor  should  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the 
particular  modification  which  attends  a  secretion  from  a  particu- 
lar organ,  as  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membraoes,  and  at 
a  particular  stage  of  inflammation,  yet  varying,  though  stiil  uni- 
form, at  other  stages ;  nor  should  there  always  be  a  distinctive 
character  to  the  products  of  the  several  modes  of  inflammation  : 
nor  sllould  each  iirt;aii  mniiifol.  in  these;  respecls,  its  own  peculi- 
arities, as  eviiicpii  by  the  secretions,  and  the  coincident  nature, 
in  each  pari,  of  its  own  granulations.  Chemistry  can  do  no 
more  than  fulfil  its  legitimate  office.  The  secretions  being  de- 
rived from  the  blood,  should  present  the  elements,  and,  perhaps, 
also,  though  variously  combined  and  modified,  the  constjluenls 
of  that  fluid.    But  even  the  variable  proportions  of  tlie  natural 

explained  by  the  vilnl  laws. 

The  liquor  saliirniiii^;  only  separates  into  its  component  parts, 
after  the  laws  of  vitality  cease  to  operate.  (')  From  which  and 
the  foregoing  facts,  and  manv  others  which  appear  in  our  seve- 
ral Essays,  we  infer  that  when  lymph,  serum,  and  all  other  pro- 
ducts from  the  homogeneous,  living  blood,  take  place,  it  can 
only  bo  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  powers.  !f,  also,  we  allow 
vitality  lo  the  blood,  it  is  but  reosonablo  lo  conclude,  that  its  va- 

Andnl  agnwa  with  Biebu,  Uut  "ill  IhcieTiHclpi  nrs  cipocianj  D>rb£le  ija^ 
Uietic  iDflu«iicei."(iJ 

Ttntelpedonllon  in  liniplg  mucaiu  inBainmiiiioii  otlh^  liin^^  b  toy  jiKrent 
fmm  tbst  of  pciipncunnniii  r  nil  taUer  iiio  unique  Oiai  Lsunnix  itji  "  ilmijr 
iUcir  enibla  D9  to  ncogntH  Uie  di9a3ii."(e]  Dr.  Farbi^a  legiida  iL  u  an  im. 
pcntint  di<i-inoilici(0  as  do,  alio.Dr.  Sloho,  <d>  Williama  (0  Andnl,  and  oUm. 
Mr.  Brcll,  »)iD  iniih  Dii  daWie  analjais  aliilTfrcnt  kind*  oTniBCB^  IblIDd  that 
pneumonic  eiiiccinraiiuii  diri-tcii  fiom  nraol  oihor  kiadi  or«pcclar*lcd  oMMr. 
FhlliistrnlripccloraliDn  »ii  vcryiuioua,  Iial  depended  upon  Uia  itagB  of  IbgdunH, 
and  Iho  miiiner  ia  wkcK  Iho acUnni  becams  miidified.(/) 

places.  Thej  vary  in  ihe  priocipls  ttat  c<HUliUi>«  them,  u  the  nmibnnH  vlneh 
fumiiti  ihc.in  niy  in  ilic'tr  ainiclura."  (()  Thtnncoi  oTkhm  put*  »  diwolnd  bj 
pgtais,  Hkilst  it  ii  lendered  galaliDmu  rrom  otben. 
(1>  M<d.  Chinir^  TnnLToL  iri.  p.  »1. 

(«Biikat'aOa.Ai»t.ni.in.p.m  »i  DiHaaaittikiCta,p.na.  (t)  nu.  U) 

,.3»L  (i)L«Uni>aDbMM>ril»CW,  UcH.  V]  Itw.  gt  BtttU  AMaiaBoi,  IW7. 
If)  BkkifiOainlAutgis]r,Tal.llLn.a,IU. 


lious  component,  as  well  as  elemerilnry  pntis,  will  lie  lii^ld  lo- 
gether  by  the  powtrs  of  vital  nffinily  till  Ilint  jwiwyr  census  to 
operate ;  or,  till  it  is  overcome  by  the  greater  mid  uiiiled  jiowers 
of  thu  secerning  vessels.  And  although  the  spontaneous  separa- 
tion of  tlie  component  patis  of  blood,  imply  a  decline  or  an  ei' 
tinclion  of  ihe  vital  forces,  yet  no  such  result  may  appertain  to 
coagulable  lymph  when  eliniinated  by  the  living  solids ;  but  the 
process  being  a  vital  one,  the  vessels  of  secretion  may  even  en- 
dow the  lymph  with  greater  vitiiliiy. 

It  is  an  inference,  also,  not  easily  resisted,  that  since  the  vari- 
ous secrettoDS  of  the  body,  in  their  natural  state,  depend  upon 
the  vital  powers,  they  ore  equally  the  product  of  tliose  powers, 
■when  redundant  in  quantity,  or  when  modified  in  quality.  If 
physical  laws  were  essentially  concerned  in  tlie  process,  many  of 
the  facts  whicii  we  have  mentioned  could  have  no  existence.  If 
chemical  forces  mainly  operate,  then  should  the  products  be 
widely  difl'erent  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  forces 
are  not  concerned  in  diversifying  Ihe  proportions  of  those  con- 
stituents ;  but  in  separating  their  elements  and  forming  nev 
compounds,  (')  Such  apparently  soraotimes  happens,  as  seen  in 
Wic.  pr(-^!'ni:o  .ifilie  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sncrhiiriiie  nialler  in 
llic  nunc.  Tlii^.M.-  Jiinn  .sLii(nbling-l)loi:k3  in  our  way,  from  be- 
ins;  rare  iunl  aliiinM  .solilary  evlflf:iic'i:s  iil'tho  possible  independent 
Operation  of  chemical  forces  in  the  animal  system ;  its  most  ex- 
ttaoidinnry  cbaia^tistic  consisting  in  ila  abstiacUon  from  the 
lawa  of  cEiemiiitry.  Yet  Kave  we  endearonred  to  shtrw,  in  our 
Humoral  Pathology,  that  what  is  thns  apparent  has  no  real  ex- 
istence, but  goes  to  our  general  conclusions  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  life. 

The  natural  philosopher  relies  upon  uniformity  and  univer- 
sality  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  nature,  and  toils  at  ap- 
puent  Bxceplionsitill  ihey  are  reconciled  to  her  general  laws. 
(Pp.  128,  133,  Tol.  L  p.  626,  note.)  Bat  not  so  with  the  me- 
chanical inquirer  when  the  phenomena  of  organized  beings  are 
the  subject  of  investigation.  "  We  find  writers,"  says  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  "lalktngof  general  rules  in  medicine  with  exceptions  to 

(1)  So,  alio,  "Ihg^ntdi&niKelwlimnlbsiffiiiitjaf'cbcniiilir,  tnd  Ibe  Tores 
oTnulitjriHikii)  tbU,  wlwmii  lh«  rumm  in  ill  Iha'duDpi  tbit  it  prodaca,  icU 
by  inliUituling  oiiaekiiMMlbtaiiadigr,  IbelMla  iopnau  chueu  whbMtRpIio- 
big  th*  olmcMi  wblch  mj  ba  ibunctad  Igr  Hi  gptntiou"  (■)  Tbia  wu  Hm- 
(ci^docliiMi  (p-m) 
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Ihese  rales."('}  Do  we  not  find  them  "talking"  of  rundamental 
e.tcepiiona  to  great  laws  in  physiology?  Do  thoy  not  BSCiibe 
the  same  phenomena,  and  the  same  specific  results  equally  to 
Tilol,  chemical,  and  n-.cchnnica!  ngencies,  —  to  the  whole  collec- 
tively, or  indiTidu.illy  1  Or,  if  vitalism  hnve  the  ascendency, 
do  tiot  eminent  philasophi^rs,  like  Hnll,  and  l^onis,  ascribe  all 
the  phenomena,  imd  the  lesions  of  inflammation  to  totally  "  op- 
posite modes  of  action?'  Bui,  however  Ihe  effort  be  mode  lo 
show  that  natnre  is  not  always  consistent,  the  devious  course, 
tike  tlie  pursuit  of  alcliymy,  will  ultimately  conduct  us  to  the 
tnilli. 

The  doclriiie  of  oieeplions  is  iho  great  bane  of  nil  philosophy. 
It  supposes  nature  lo  o]>erale  by  partial,  not  by  universal  laws, 
defeats  the  genernlizalion  nf  fuels,  and  the  practical  advantages 
naturally  ansiog  fiom  them.  .\rii;r  the  I  li|ip(icrntic  jihilcisophy 
was  lost,  and  before  its  restoration  by  Bacon,  the  rmiociiinlion 
of  physical  and  medical  philosophers  was  alike.  A  miilliplicity 
of  causes  was  considered  necessary  to  explain  any  of  the  pbe- 
nomena  of  naluro. 

The  elements  of  inorganic,  and  especially  of  dead  organic, 
matter,  are  constantly  ciiiniiiiiiiiLr  Kixiiiiatifiiiisiv  into  specific 
componiids,  agam  scpiirnii(i;r,  aim  ;i;'iiiii  iiiniinsr  in  ibmi  other 
combinations.  Every  pan  oi  me  muiDiii  or  vii:  vi'iii'lable  king- 
dom is  alike  composed  of  those  eiemenis.  inough.  as  is  said,  not 
in  definite  proportions.  And  when  the  principle  of  vital  affinity 
gives  v«y,  the  being  that  had  fiji  yean  resisted  the  action  of 
chemical  powers  may  be  speedily  broken  up,  and  the  element* 
may  fonn  a  multitude  of  new  combinations  ;  but  they  require 
for  lh«r  reconstruct  loo  the  agency  of  organized  matter.  For 
this  purpose,  nature  has  contrived  a  most  ebibor.iie  system,  in 
which  has  introduced  forces  having  an  ascenilency  over  tho 
ino^anic,  as  if  to  magnify  the  graildeur  of  her  operations.  Nor 
is  it  an  improbable  conclusion,  that  "in  the  planets  wcdistingtiish, 
and  in  those  that  we  cannot,  different  forms  and  laws  of  life  pre- 
vail." 0  Wo  may  trace  the  plan  with  increasing  conviction, 
without  a  solitary  hope  for  the  materialist,  from  the  infusoria  up 
to  man.  And  yet,  with  all  the  complex  organimtion  of  animals, 
and  all  its  superior  endowments  with  the  vital  forces,  and  we 

<1)  OnKMinaofllia  AbdaminlVin«,PNbM. 

(3)  M^CUnBn.Lda  nL  nr.  p.IH.— SMYoUibi'iTaj  giqUt^icnla- 
  —    >^tidT.p.n— 101.  im. 
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may  add,  with  all  the  ogeaey  of  the  chemieal  poweis,  the  ele- 
ments of  what  was  once  organized  matter  cannot  yet  be  com- 

bineii  till  ili(;v  liiivc  fell  tlie  creative  power  of  the  Tegelable 

'i'lit-.-L'  hm-!i  -jii:  Uic  IbuDiinlion  of  an  elegant  distinction  be" 
twixllliu  vegetable  and  nnioial  kingdoms;  the  foniier  subsisting 
npoD  inorganic,  whilst  the  latter  live  npon  oi^^ic  matter;(i) 
thtu  nuinifrating  a  general  £nal  cause  of  T^etable  life,  in  its 
mpply  of  nourishment  to  the  higher  kingdom;  whilst  a  more 
specific  is  seen  in  tiie  ultimnte  tendency  of  tlie  whole  process  of 
vegclntion  to  rranlt  iii  means  fur  perpetiintuig  its  own  species. 
If  the  combinaiions  which  compose  orgiuiic  matter  are  appar- 
ently few,  and  of  a  specific  nature,  it  only  sliows  the  absence  of 
the  chemical  forces.  It  is  the  license  of  these  forces,  however 
precise  they  may  be,  to  operate  in  the  most  unrestrained  manner, 
and  with  only  a  fortnitoos  result.  But  in  all  living  organized 
matter,  the  perfection  of  design  is  so  manifest  in  its  stniclure,  in 
its  fitnctions  and  products,  that  we  irresistibly  admit  that  it  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  capricions  influence  of  chemical  or  phy- 
sical powers. 

Had  it  been  consistent  with  proper  brevity,  we  could  have 
wished  to  have  illustrated  the  whole  subject  by  analogies  drawn 
from  animals  that  are  dcstiiiile  of  a  heart,  (')  and  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  Their  healthy  and  morbid  processes,  their 
healthy  and  morbid  products ;  the  inlinite  varieties  that  occur 
in  these  respects  in  the  Intier  kingdom,  according  to  ihe  organi- 
zation and  endowments  of  each  species  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  yet  these  varieties  always  the  same;  the  very  limited  num- 
ber of  elements  that  make  up  the  endless  variety  of  the  specific 
products,  as  well  as  the  organized  parts,  and  many  other  corres- 
ponding facts,  reflect  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  subject.  Here 
circulation  is  carried  on  by  the  vessels  alone,  and  by  them  are 
all  the  products  determinel.  Kor  is  there  anything  in  physics 
or  chemistry  that  will  explain  a  single  lesuli,  in  its  proper  con- 
nections. Like  animals,  all  plants  are  subject  to  disease,  and 
wounds  heal  in  the  latter  ss  in  the  former.  We  engraft  ons 
plant  upon  another,  just  as  we  transplant  one  part  of  the  most 

(1)  9MMIrbgl,Ti*II.d'Aii*I.Mdin7rioLTa8HiUn,t.L;w  IS)  tai  aniO^ 
iRtradocfim  to  FbjMop  Bmaaj,  p.  M. 

(1)  8ec^puliiialuljr,H*llB'aEleanuFlirnoL  th.i.4,fW-'tt,iflHn  lUi 
■a^aclii  gniidntd. 
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perfect  animal  upDii  nnother.  None  cnn  doiibl  the  nnalogy  of 
the  processes,  of  the  laws  nnd  nctiona  upon  which  these  common 
lesults  depend.  The  vegetable  Itingdom  is  full  of  these  paral- 
lels ;  and  so  ue  all  aoimols  whose  circulation  is  only  vasenlar. 
The  next  step  brings  us  to  the  human  foetus  which  grows  to 
maturity  without  a  heart.  It  is  in  vegetables  that  we  see  tha 
gtentest  simplification  of  the  laws  and  functions  of  organic  lif^ 
They  are  divested  of  those  secondary  influences  which  so  con- 
stantly embarrass  our  Inquiries  in  more  complex  organization ; 
and  whilst  they  are,  therefore,  better  subjccls  for  cxperimentBl 
rosearcli,  the  fnct?  llipy  sii|iply,  which  nro  full  of  analogies,  may 
be  saMy  LMrrifd  up  eis  hi i,n logics  lo  tiio  inosl  complex  lieings. 
Here,  too.  \vc  have  an  endless  variciv  in  Ilie  componcnl  parts  of 
orgnni^Jilinii,  yet  iiivarinlily  the  siiiiie  m  evury  species.  As  in 
animnls,  groivth,  reparation  and  sccrelioii,  are  the  results  of  a 
secreting  process,  dcpondingon  various  modifiealions  of  nclion.(') 
And,  as  root,  wood,  bark,  itc.  wlili  all  their  established  varieliea, 
are  secreted  from  the  sap  in  a  fluid  stale,  so  are  bone,  muscles, 
tendon,  nails,  hair,  &c.  with  all  their  determinato  modificatlona, 
derived  in  a  fluid  state  from  the  blood.  (Tol.  I.  pp.  69, 594,  ^BS.) 
Thus,  every  part  is  endowed  with  a  secreting  apparatus,  and,  in. 
its  normal  state,  with  precise  and  nnrarving  modifications  of 
common  powers.  In  proportion,  too,  as  the  organization  of  paiti 
approximate  each  other,  so  »iIl  ihc  nature  of  their  secretions; 
and  hence  we  find  greater  aiialoo-ies  amonp-  the  products  of  the 
serous,  mucous,  and  celhilar  tissues,  than  in  more  complex  or- 
Do  you  spcik  of  uiinormQl  urine,  abnormal  milk, 
■e  refer  you  lo  whai  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in 
Dni  Humoral  Pathology.  Tliero  is  nothing  analogous  to  ths 
forcing  in  the  whole  range  of  inanimate  matter ;  noi  can  these 
considerations  fail  of  their  natural  connection  with  the  sulgect 
we  have  been  considering.  Our  present  knowledge  is  a  ihlfil- 
menl  of  the  prophecy,  — 
I'NoiiLe  ideo  NRtumdivitiasciihiuBeriinus,  cum  in  fibrida  inliml  plnrims 

(1)  Ilia  liin  doctrine  of  nianjpliiioHiphcrj,  M.  AnJrol  for  irnionce,  Uiit  "  in  gen- 

titraofvliiclifinianlbitKpintiHi;  ud  llul  illir  Ihs  KpuilioB,  Ihty  in  nBsi- 
l«d  and  tionbioBd  in  Ebeir  mpvctiTB  orguB,  u  to  rom  th*  diBhvil  MtaetkntM.^ 
Aai  j»  aai  ulbiir,  ud  nmsmH  bVawgn,  imintlin,  u  otlur  limt^  tba  ilDpte 
DtduiBiat  oDdalni  sTMBDa  etlbantj  pcodncli  wUdi  in  iU^hI  lo  iepeai  'n 
oribuT  «u»  upon  ■  pteaui  eTdaeoaipiiiiUta  ud  wcomthnliiin  idiiIk  Um  cmtid 
■rnUlpawa. 
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hUrequunl,  qns  ctenniRi  DOi  lint  fugipm-"  O  "Hic  phuM,  Mdnnna  M 
laodus  procedendi,  et  diffirentia  que  intncidit  inlec  cotpon  atiUr  ex  dirmii 
ilJonun  farmisi  propla  quBs  diflBimiliB  sunt  corpora  in  t^ratinnibiiB.  911WIDU 
vnioa  aii  amdara  cavtaj"  ct  ^ccnum  sii^Lidom  cat,  quod  in  opcribuH  bu\b  od- 
alogica  Natnni  ptocedil."  C) 

Powerful  attempts  are  now  making  to  introduce  a.  new  phi- 
losopiiy  into  medicine  iind  physio!nn;j',  or  10  revive  nil  exploded 
one.  Whilst  iliu  iiiiii]Lir-  prnct-ii  nf  iiiflnmmaiion  ami  its  resnlts 
ore  to  be  c\po[iKdcd  on  ni(Tli,uiic;il  jiriiiripli;!^,  :i  consulum  of 
blood,  loiii;  (■.^tEi.v;l^.^lli■(l  ^m-l  Imi-  .Iim.I.  is  10  be  icvived  and  or- 
ganized,  and  carry  on  an  iiolMtd  lift  by  ilt  own  independent  . 
resources  ;  and  ifiis,  too,  in  llie  midst  of  venous  blood.  !)y  this 
it  is  to  be  nourished,  whilst  it  Is  liiiowu  lo  lie  fatal  when  circu- 
lating in  tha  nutritive  sysiem  of  oilier  parts.  Tfio  liighest  de- 
gree of  vitality,  a  mysteriously  vivifying  influeiicD,  far  exceed- 
ing ihs  tpiritm  arekaus,  is  tlius  given  to  iho  blood,  when  it  is 
yet  disputed  wbelher  it  possess  any  vitality  at  all.  Coogula  of 
blood  ore,  also,  supposed  to  undergo  every  variety  of  sponlone- 
ous  change  that  attend  the  actions  of  jiving  organized  matter; 
ana  wnicn  nave  uLiiieno  ficcn  reicrrco  10  tne  agency  of  the  Titri 


ilfi  lime  in  the 
ha;  ma  Iodic, 
I  ne  glandular 
and  the  secre- 
;[iraa3,  the  hu- 
a  manner,  that 


iwvu  jusuy  uin]iioyou  uic  muan.';  wim  wmcji  cnemiatry  has  sup- 
plied us  br  its  own  de&at ;  nor  do  we  find  Ihat  it  has  in  any  n-. 

(1)  HiJl<i,Elni<Dt.Pli/>iDLt.iii.]i.U}. 
(£)  Bi^il,  di  SUvm  AnibiliniiL 

(3]  Di,  Lulum  aa  "  8<il:dNU  Monecltd  with  CUnkil  UadidiM,*  p.  ix, 
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sped  mvalicialcd  ttii;  puiiohivmns  of  the  sminilest  vitnlisl  which 
were  expressed  wliuu  orijauie  eliemi.'^lr>"  bcjiin  its  career.  We 
have  oRea  dcmoimrated  iliih  fnci ;  and  ui  rclalion  lo  our  present 
ioquiry  we  may  quole  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  much  upon  tho 
subject: 


perimeDls.  I  nude  Ifaem  on  organic  antnai  iDaiicr.u  well  as  inoiEanic.  tbe 
icraltwuihennu  mail.  I  look  mnicJc,  indoii,  catluigc.  pluid,  ni.  Urar. 
and  bnni.  AIm  pus.  ind  ihe  white  of  an  egg.  Idioamd  euh  inmilpbiuHi 

ncid.  and  ihcn  preciDiureii  ihc  aoLuucm  wiih  vpgvljibic  ailiAJi,   Eacb  prHLpiia- 


ne  ao  noi,  iiowcver,  require  me  d\ii  o:  cticiiiisiry  lo  coiitru- 
distingtiish  purulent  from  nil  oilier  forimilioiis,  and  In  cslnbltsh 
its  exclusive  dependence  upon  vital' ncliniis.  Upon  tliis  queslion 
no  ehemico-mechouico-physiologist  will  coiilrovert  the  exposi- 
tions which  wehnve  quoted  liam  M.  Andral  in  our  fitatTOlurae, 
p.  687. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  havo  stntcd,  at  page  120,  in  connection 
with  Fourcroy's,  mtd  Cnrpenicr's  views  ol  llie  prospective  career 
of  organic  chemistry,  ihe  coincident  oxpeciuiions  ofn  leading' 
European  Bcvicw,  (hat  nothing  might  be  suppressed  ou  our 
part  which  ntoy  be  adverse  lo  our  own  conclusions : 

•■  Our  attantion  baa  beaachit^  lumed.  our  aODtenea  prinoipdlydincted,  la 
Ihfl  etitatpunat  and  ths  tymbcU  of  daaae,  of  Iho  moil  ebtiauM  cbartctflr, 
to  tyinplociia  and  to  ■tmctunl  cliiiigea  nhicli  tho  uunitttd  aeiua  of  viiion 

coulu  peiceive.  Haw  gross  ifauB  muit  be,  how  general,  how  removeil  (ran 

Iho  B.riUiiPt  sun  mm-  L  icmciiiaiy  feaiuws  of  morbid  action,  n«d  not,  we  can- 
tcivi-,  II  ■  i~i.i  1  .1  .  ji.    1  riL-  micriacapc  ia  to  be  applied  to  llic  solids  and  flnidi 

"""I'l"  "II  '   '     '  ".i~i"iiuon,  Bhiub  disease  musi  nf  necMsil J  cjJiibit,  and 

in  un  cii  II  insy  oiicn.  (wrthancc,  coniiiL  And  eftfrnislrj  ia  to  come  wilh  ber 
vmderful  Buljaif,  nUrunnD^  lha  microKoiie  fir  more  lhan  the  micrcsu^ 
nlnuu  lie  spe.  When  va  cootemplatB  llie  fleld  of  nRarch  bofore  tu,  mt 
euuM  think  oondm  m^oida  m  anticipating  a  feitila  cjop  of  diKQra;  in 

tl)  Ob  Uh  Baod,  fct.  pp.  UO,  431. 
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Uin  futarc."  (')    ("ec  Vol.  1.  pp-  ri30,  &~0.  m),  At.  in, I  F.-<iy  nn  /li-.s- 

\Ve  caiiiiol  Ijiit  tliiiilt,  however,  as  we  have  vnrioiLsly  endeav- 
oured 10  show,  lhal  tho  hubits  of  observotioD  which  ore  denoted 
111  tiie  iiv.s[  01  UK!  soiiiunces  which  we  have  taken  Ibe  libeiljr  of 
iiiarKiiii.''  Ill  tiiu  luruL'Oing  quotation,  must  conlinuo  to  form  our 

Prom  what  ws  have  now  siaied,  ii  resuns  mm  mere  can  be 
no  such  condition  as  na.i^ve  inflamnialion.  aa  iisunllv  conrra- 


tremesofwhicii.  in  r  d 
together  by  various  iiiterincdiato  cmdnlioiis.  Tlic  remedies 
must  ihcreiore  be  RUaoicd  to  tile  nrceisc  ctianacs  m  ine  viiai 
properties,  winch  constitute  the  true  pudiology  ofdisease.  We 
shall  resume  this  subiect  in  our  Veiioiis  Congestion,  Sen.  16. 

Having  introduced  (he  subject  of  homceopnlhf  in  a  note,  at 
page  179,  we  would  say  that  we  hod  great  hesitation  whether  we 
should  bestow  upon  it  any  farther  comment  ihau  we  had  Irnn- 
siently  made  in  our  first  volimie,  nl  page  fiTS,    But  this  work 

being  espeeially  du;ii;;E]L'd  us  a  triiiiic  to  siiidrats  in  ilicir  senrcli 

Anguishing  priiiciiiios  wiiidi  dircL-i  liic  niciiiinl  pliilosoplicr; 
since  these  are  llic  first  and  uiosi  mipiirr^iiit  tliiil  :,n  cuiin  niGd 
in  the  trealmenl  of  every  iudiviiliial  ciis-c  of  (iist';is('. 

The  original  import  of  "  rimitia  siuiililtiis  curunliir,''  were 
there  any  meaning  in  the  expression,  wus  llial  simiiar  diseases 
ore  cured  by  similar  reniedu^s.  The  only  ioielligibla  phraseology 
is  fitaiUs  mor&i  aimilibia  remtiliit  eurantur.  The  homtso- 
pathist,  however,  having  his  peculiar  lalinily,  wo  shall  no  longer 
differ  with  him  upon  the  structure  of  Ian>;uagc,  but  proceed  lo 
state  the  absence  of  all  pathological  eonsid!>rnliQii^  iu  liis  applica- 
tion of  the  d(q;ma  as  he  underst.iuil^  it,  mv\  Iln'  impiirtnul  prac- 
tical enois  which  nmst  constantly  ensue.  He  prescribes  only 
(I)  Lm.  Mcdiu<;iBiiii|.  Rcvitv,  Oct.  1839^  p.  MS.  . 
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for  a  particular  symploin.  Let  us  illustmte  ihc  fact  by  the  ei- 
Hinple  which  wequoled  from  Hippoctntes.  Vomiiing  islhe  dis- 
ease in  the  philosophy  of  hoiiiceopathy,  and  the  dogma  is  the 
cute.  Tartar  emetic  is  llierefore  to  be  given  {')  undeT  all  eircntn- 
stances  of  the  remote  and  pathological  caiueB.  If  cerebral  symp- 
toms spring:  up,  these  must  be  equally  met,  each  one,  by  so  me 
agent  thai  will  produce  the  syiriptoms,  lespcclively,  in  health. 
And  yet  Ihc  Inicsi  aiivocnlcs  of  homccopotliy  dnirn  John  Hun- 
ter CIS  a  disciple,  (')jiisl  as  we  have  seen  of  Ihe  hiimomliBls ; 
(Vol.  I.  p.  (i:i-l.)  Whraevcr,  therefore,  nuiy  be  the  profession  of 
homniopatliy  as  to  its  respect  for  paLliolog;;-,  in  a  practical  sense 
it  musL  rojL'ct  il,  in  t'lln ;  «-}iilst  its  osteiisilile  resard  for  the  sci- 
L'lici',  I'wiiieli  is  tin'  njily  basis  of  ]>raclif:il  medicine,)  is  equally 
in  cniifiiol  with  its  peculiar  do^nia.  'I'lic  moment  it  admits  the 
absfilnte  cot^dilion  of  discriM;  ;is  tlio  iiMiiiiil  of  prndiec,  it  aban- 
dons Me  aiid  idcnililies  itself  willi  ■•allopalliy.'' 

Tlicre  is  a  branch  of  the  bomcpopalbic  stiiool  which  strenu- 
ously defends  the  dogma,  yet  allows  ihat  many  diseases  must  be 
treated  "  allopalhicalty."  But,  we  may  say,  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  homoMipathy  conliadistinguiiihed  from  "  allopathy," 
and  yet  cooperating  together.  The  consiruciioa  necessarily  in- 
volvce  on  sbsuidity ;  since  "allopBHiy"  embraces  as  much  the  pe- 
culier  doctrine  of  homceopathy  as  the  opposite  principle. 

The  following  ore  the  precepts  which  have  prevailed  in  all  med- 
ical works  of  consideration  since  the  day  tlicy  were  promulgated 


velil,  oluemur  ea,  propter  i]ila^  vomit  tuia  cum  vomitu.  Et  sic 
qiiidcm  per  vomitiim  vomiliis  scdaiiir"  In  the  same  para- 
graph, therefore,  Hippocrates,  after  saying  that  vomiting  maybe 
relieved  by  direct  seihition,  or  upon  the  principle  of  "  controria," 
iLC.  draws  the  important  practical  conolusioD,  "el  ambobua  con- 
trariU  modis  Aetna  aanis  Jit each  being  wholly  determmed 
by  the  noture  of  the  causes,  and  not  by  the  mere  act  of  vomiting. 
Howfvcr.  tluTclorc,  ilic  mon  of  science  is  constantly  concerned 
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about  Ihe  foregoing  principles,  he  can  never  know  which  may 
be  applicable  lo  any  individual  case  of  vomiLing,  or  of  other  dis- 
ease, till  the  exact  palhology  of  tlie  case  is  understood  ;  and 
whoever  prescribes  npoa  any  other  principla  does  it  at  isndam. 
Each  of  these  princqdes,  indeed,  which  are  held  bjrtiie  homtBO- 
path  to  be  contradictory,  must  be  oAen  af^lied  in  simnltaneoiu 
connection,  many  examples  of  which  occur,  especially  in  our 
first  volume,  and  where  Mr.  Hunter  is  introduce  in  his  true  ea- 
pects.    (Pp.  222,  242—  215,  Humoral  Pathalt^,  ^e.) 

Finally,  the  great  doctrine  simiUa  morfii  mmitibua  remediU 
curaniiir,  is  of  universal  application  in  medical  science,  however 
it  be  liable  lo  various  modlGcationa  accordinji;  lo  the  varieties 
which  may  be  determined  in  sinular  diseases  by  thdr  remote 

We  conclude,  tlierelbre,  that  the  professions  of  homa>opathy  as 
to  the  "  inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  "  have  no  foimdation,  bat 
that,  like  the  "  numerical  system,"  it  excludes  all  principles  and 
reposes  alone  on  the  contingency  of  the  greatest  amount  of  par- 
ticular results,  as  they  may  fluctuate  one  day  after  anolher,  and 
coroponaded  of  the  "  experience  "  of  nich  as  "  blow  in  Chili,"  up 
to  the  philosopher  who  selects  his  fiusls  and  exalts  them  to  a 
science.  (ToL  I.  p.  400.) 
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APPBNOIX  To  ESSAY  ON  THE  THfiOIttES  OF 

INFLAMMATION. 


STATE  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  IN  FEVER. 


It  ii  only  our  purpose  in  tha  Appendix  !□  ccnBider  the  doi:1rini>  of  etagnatioi] 
o(  blood  "in  itinlition  to  idiopatbic  fever.    Of  courKf,  ivc  sli.itl  nnt  go  over 
uij  peit  of  the  jpDund  we  hi?e  jasc  travelled,  but  simply  rtn.irJ  Uli-  ipcci.il 
foundaUon  of  iho  roregaioK  hypDihesis. 
Di.  Craigio  leaaiin  in  hi<  Tgliublo  worfioii  ilip  I'nciicc  oi  i'hysir,  Uini, 
"The  blood  in  igus  and  few  genemlly  moves  moru  sloivly  ihan  naiural 
(farangti  tbe  capUluiet.  I  am  vran  that  tlii«  aay  appear  paradoxical  lo  (hem 
fAe  hne  been  aecBatixned  to  hui  add  to  ipeikof  tteaewfcnunfdrcuiMtimj 
and  inmual  tnyulii  of  blood  in  fererfc  Tbese  eipTeanaiM  lunvevo'i  I  im 
poptred  to  show,  Dni  adopted  with  ftUadoua  nom  of  (he  circulation." 
Our  author  also  atates,  in  varioua  pLlcc^  thatthoreiaa  "  partial  stagnation  " 

isa  Buddeb  ahnost  immediBto  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  ca- 
fdUariCfl  of  all  theor^Bu,  inaUcajKOf  and  in  lhBinQstin(eDHaiidTirDleDt|BtagH 
nation  men  or  lea  con^eleatlha  lilood."It  k  iffimntioa.  wemeati  it  reqiecb 
hUlr.  wilbont  pn»f. 

Exactly  (he  same  objection  is  made  by  our  author  (o  what  'a  called  ■■  inereued 
hwal  dstenniiiatioii  of  blood;"  and,  ai  in  tbe  foregoing  case  of  fever,  all  hate 
hicbeito  "agreed  in  representing  the  blood  to  bo  propelled  yrilh  increased  force 
ud  Teloci^,"  and  all  have  been  alike  misUkcn.  It  is  said  tliat  there  is  here, 
M  ia  (he  hot  stage  of  fever,  the  same  capillarj  sta{>natioii  of  blood.  AIL  the 
Tariooa  proofs  to  the  contrary  llial  have  been  ofTerod  are  "  fallar lotis,"  ('J  Wa 
■hall, tborefDre,lalii^  ail  emirdy  ne.vgrtmnd  o(  demm^lraiinri ;  as  woliav,'.  alfo 
inotlr»ttenipllodJiiliittheprror  nf  Iheriirre.spimiiiiiEilorlrine  in  ri>j.'iird  In  [iL. 
bronation.   We  ro.iy  also  premise,  tiiat  in  noticing  fhiB  neiv  ]iy|ioiiiefliH,  ive 

out  ooi  work,  than  tnj  dispodlioo  id  ijuanel  with  the  hypothana  itsaU,  It 
will  be  M«D,  too,  that  It  hai  >  fecial  bearing  npoD  our  next  Eany.  Hie 
qnotion  !t,  alio,  of  great  nagnituile,  in  >  pneticol  mum,  and  phitowqAy, 
u  well  u  ImnaniQF,  !■  duply  intmoMd  in  itt  rif^unatnicliati  One  lotbcr 


(I)  FruM  iT  nuda, «).  L  IV.  K  M,  *H.  ITT,       n,  m,  «I,  Mfc  3M.  W— IBL 
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bJnatljeDecftteleaduiggiiidMoftlMdq';  ud  «■  mnU  not  umma  that 
lut  a  mag  on  ■  fpvtt  phjBDloiEiol  pmiA  nithaut  eDdnTcniBC  ta  pnm  bin 

Thsfoc^griiig  doctrine,  howgi^fb  not  triiollyorigiiulwidi  Sc.  Ws 
Sod  mieUung  like  it  laid  down  by  Kuwlwl,  in  hia  wink  on  Hydn^halrii.  (i) 
ButonruUuir  «<nriden  it  cnmaeS  to  siuTeml  belief,  and  llutx it  inij appear 
puiduietL"  du.  Wa  fraiUdr  edmit  that  we  are  placed  in  the  nppieed  di. 

Thiai*  not  a  nutter  rf^nhlinpliiliiK^hr-  lDlfaae(lgeDfreutiOD,theo, 
wa  find  tbabaut  beating  with  praternBtiin]  force,  u  adnuOed  bf  ear  aulbei:. 

Sei.  If  tba  lemponil  utnf  be  Prided,  Uw  blsod  ii  injected  with  an  io. 
eiemd  monentam.  3d.  If  we  puncture,  or  tfiif  leediee  to  Uw  ekin,  the 
blood  flowa  witb  ■  profurioa  unknown  in  hedlb,  >»  i>  iIm  b;  our 

euthM ;  end  Ihie  it  often  continoee  to  do  wilh  unjieUtnc  obatina^.  Tin 
blood,  therefore,  which  nhimately  eecapee,  !■  not  tha  blocd  which  was  migiiial- 
]j  ccoEuned  in  the  capillBriefl ;  bat  blood  thitii  conitBoUf  circulating  in  Uiein, 
end,  of  coone.  nceoidiog  to  our  ttetM,  with  increased  rcJocily.  4th.  If  we 
look  at  (be  TCintb  wafindinlb^luiBidcomliiioii  r  pimfihai  Ilin  blood  ii  not 
onljfreeljtniiBiillted  fron  tbe  eatdllaries,  i>ut  u  iih  nn  iiccclcrated  motieo. 
Tbie  ■>  ehnm  bf  the  pnjeetioo  of  >  elmni  on  Dpciuug  a  vein. 

Bat,  aays  our  author,  leaa  and  leaa  blood  vitll  Li?  oxpolkd  by  the  heart  in  a 
given  lime,  in  proportion  to  (ho  frequency  of  lis  piils:LliL>i]j4;  eIljiI  "idtich  more 

whenitcontraclflTOtiinca,  and  m')^e^^'lleLl  honlracta  70  Ui^n  when  it  coLicracra 
g0timM.«100,orl2Utlmes.  It  muet  al<o  follow,  that  the  blood  muvra  more 
dowlj  when  the  heart  conmcu  with  uumCunil,  IbsQ  when  it  contracU  with 
nemul  frequency."  (■) 

Hers  the  important  fact  in  overlootedi  that  the  dilUatioa  of  tbe  caritiee  ti 
tbe  heart,  and  (he  force  mth  which  thej  coitract,  are  contantly  variable  noder 
the  eame  cooditiona  of  frequency.  Thaa,  in  one  case,  as  in  the  ainhing  peron-* 
yamfl  of  phlhi>i«,  ororganic  affcctiona  of  (ho  heart,  this  organ  shall  beat  120  pnl- 

cold  and  hloodicss.  Place  jour  ear  on  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  you  may 
BcarcoJy  bear  ita  action.  Rut,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hot  stages  of  fever,  when 
you  bavB  the  aame  frequency  of  pulse,  there  is  a  florid,  anient  state  of  the 
■kin,  and  you  may  gee  tbe  bed  abaken  by  the  conuootioi  of  (he  hearL  Is  not 
tbe  fiKceof  tbe  beaitgreatlyangmentedhyviolent  exeniBe,apBniysmaf  an. 
gar,  8m.  wUht  the  frequency  of  the  pubationa  ia  u  gnatly  inaeasedl  And 
trbo  will  dsiy,  that  under  then  urcumstanca^  lbs  Teloci^  tbe  ciRalaUoa 
is  bicreaied,  and  Ibat  lhablaod  perfiitmB  ita  mliie  eircuit  witbincnued  lapd- 
ityt  Orcanit  hatwiwrtiinwt  thatthara  h  «  siapMtfico  of  bloodi  Bat  tba 
cuea  lis  de*^  ptranA  ■■  lha}  ecneem  thaebcnlalkD,  with  (ha  reacting  aligs 
^  few.  Agaim  CO  dia  other  hand,  a  pBroxyam  of  fear,  like  (hat  of  anger, 
■hall  aitiilmtT  tha  aetioo  of  the  heart,  whilst  the  vigour  of  the  organ  shall 
be  daiaoseid  a»  in  tba  enH  siaRe  of  fever.  The  philosophy  of  these  difTcr- 
ant  pl^rielogieal  ccnditiaDa  have  oniloavouri'd  to  expound  m  our  Essay 
«  Bkndletting.   It  ai^ears  to  iia  iJiai  they  have  no  connection  whsiever 
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the  hCBTl  is.  in  part,  erobamfirj  In-  ihi;  cpntnl  Mcunuilation  of  blond,  and 
by  the  vital  conBtriction  of  thi'  cnpiUancii.   !l  is  iipparcni.  lhcrE?forf,  that  no- 

tiacl,  or  sf  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  in  its  drcuit,  by  an  »b«ti>et  regud  to  tbo 
{nqDsncy  of  tlie  pulgatioiii.  It  ii  (II  rel&thv ;  and  our  conelurioH  miut  bo 
foimded on ths facbln ueb indhridiui e(M>  Narifltherauy thingoppoHdto 
tbeaft  coumdeiatiaii  by  Ibe  pliiloaopfay  of  [Ayncfl  or  Dulbsnulia.  It  tpp6*it 
to  HI  11  earn  upon  my  principle,  lo  nippoaa  Ibst  more  blood  panes  tlinugli 
tbo  heart  when  it  eonnacts  60  limes,  tliin  when  it  cootracls  130  times."  More 
may  b«  admitted  to  the  heart  at  each  dilitatioo  in  the  foimer  than  in  the  lit- 
ter esM  ;  but  if  the  velocity  of  the  eitculation  Ije  twice  as  great  in  the  latter 
ioataoco  oa  in  tho  former,  the  fiaoH  quantity  of  bbod  may  have  "puud  through 

kIiii^'[j  ii]iiiii  till'  itiri-lisnicaJ  priociplei  of  our  author,  hfa  blood  actually 
■'jiiiH-i-i  iliriiut'li  tlic  Ill-art,"  in  a  given  liat,  during  the  cold  stage  o(  fever, 
wlji'ii  tlic  piiliiiiimis  inaj  he  only  60,  than  in  the  hot  stage,  when  they  may 
amount  to  VJI).  In  the  former  case,  tfae  heart  is  cloegcd  and  embirraiBeil 
by  the  accumulation  about  ils  cavities  ;  and  the  capillirics  being  also  cmttae- 
ted,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  pusea  ibiough  tlie  heart  is  greatly  leanned ; 
a  large  propcrtion  remaining  almost  at  a  stand  in  the  great  internal  Teael*. 
But  in  the  reacting  itage  of  fever,  IbcH  obstaclea  are  entirely  overcome ;  and 
if  the  pulffitions  now  amannt  to  130,  it  appetn  to  be  maoifnt  tbat  the  heart 
having  less  blood  to  move  at  neh  pnlailioo,  and  iritb  (ugmnitad  power,  will 
drive  it  forward  with  an  incraaasd  ftrno.  Beailea  tbia  mechamcal  tiew  oftbe 
■object,  the  change  in  the  ilnle  of  the  vital  fcrccs  ad&  gmtly  to  the  mnnaib 
turn  of  the  bSood.  Irritability  and  contractility  at«  evetTwhne  incraued,  not 
•nly  in  the  beait,  but  thnughont  the  vueuW  ■yitsm ;  and  ths  cajdlluin, 
■0  fivfcom  retarding  the  motiai  of  the  blood  as  in  the  ease  where  tbere  wen 
but  80  pulsations,  now  cofiperate  with  Iheheattin  advancing  the  motiaa  of  the 

niitoiir  aiiihor.  in  ncaiinjf  hii  t^polhem  h**  borrowed  the  webofanMho^ 
M-hirli  \M>,  fur  one,  ^rif  in  no  reaped  diipofsd  to  BdmiL  We  allude  la  the  doc- 
iijiii.'.  loii^' Hiiici:  [iLMrly  settled  igointluim  that  captUur  drculatioo  dspendi 

Betumiog  to  the  lespectiTS  stages  li  lanr,  we  find  the  palsations  generally 
iBi  in  the  cold  than  in  the  hot  stage.  Aecocding,  tlmalin^  to  our  ■nthor'a 
hypolherie,  more  blood  (bouU  be  not  out  by  the  heart,  and  the  diinilaHoa 
should  be  more  active  in  lbs  fiomer,  or  coU  itag^  than  hi  the  latter.  It  this 
view  of  the  snlqect  be  correct,  m  mait  bwreamodlBcatioD  of  the  exiiting  lho> 
Diy  of  fever,  asitbaa  been  imireraallr  nceived.  TiUng  lbe|nnifei  oCoDr 
author,  we  think  <VB  have  anffirientlir  deuMialntB^  that,  haring  teo  niiich  re- 
liance upoD  "facts."  we  have  been  deenred  as  to  the  ehaohilie  nature  of  the 
diflereot  stagee  of  faver  i  and  that  the  CoUstage  ahoaldhareaAerbeoonndered 

hot  alige,  Itia  dearlbit  "Oeae  BxpreMioMhaTebesnadoptedfianhlla. 
eioui  flen  of  the  cirenlaiko,"  however  "fuadoaal  II  najttm  to  (how 
who  bare  been  aconatemadtohearaad  to  apeak  of  iatnaaed  ictiDD  "  ai  the 
hotsU^  T^wpreTiulingniitiheiiilsoGiitbsrdiownbytheinperiacaa- 
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Mid  to  be  generaUy  the  hat,  it  follows,  from  the  greater  nKcesR  of  bloodlot- 
tuvin  lb'  ™U  ttige,  that  thia  sunt  ba  Ihs  Inu  at^  of  niaDTeuad  impnlM  " 
BoimsnaiHlactioD."   (VoL Lp.aS— SUL) 

Itiadne  (ooaraDlfaor  to  aajr,  that  hia  usimient  Ii  not  wbollj  apeculttive ; 
but  tint  ha  placn  aputoftlia  burthen  npon  Uut  capilal  reaource  for  detnoD' 
■BitinilbaaOlnBi^lfft, — moriiid  analomjr.  After  saying,  as  we  Ih^nknthet 
HHchuiioallj.  thai  f  the  weight  ind  hetniwH  of  the  head,  the  oppressive  Ian. 
ptor  of  all  tho  miBcl«,Bnd  partiuitaitj  in  the  back,  the  ioabiliTy  id  retain  the 
body  or  limba  in  the  erect  podtiao,  and  the  naCaral  desire  for  the  horiiontal 
ponuie.  liepend,  I  coaceivc.  en/iri^  oo  (tf  bad^UooiI  vilh  which  the  capiUa- 
riu  Df  the  icW:  My,  and  all  ill  urgiua,  ate  eppraeed,"  wa  h»a  the  fiiUwiriiig 
contrlbiilion  fnini  thedcbria  of  the  nrioui  orgstu :  — 

'^The  foregoLng,'*  aaya  our  author,  "camiat  be  directly  demooalntad  by  aia- 
tomical  iniipectiaii,  iwcaUH  it  almait  neeff  haj^wna  that  itidiTiduata  are  cut  off 
on  tli9  firil  day  or  i^tof  ferer;  (1)  and  when  the  Iktil  oveni  takes  place,  ve 
recognise  only  tha  rffecu  of  the  morbid  action,  and  not  the  riarl  nature  of  the 
fnctu  iitelf.  But  it  aihaita  of  ai  ■atiabcloiy  evidence  ai  any  qucsiion  of  this 
kliri.  by  comparinB  the  ippesrances  found  in  differcni  poiicnm  cut  oifai  diSbr. 
entatafea,  and,  thrwcvig  asidt^  thate  phenomena  x^'hich  arc  manifcslly  to  be  re* 
girded  u  nitrf  rJrciM,  solecling  those  only,  which,  by  tiicir  conetsncyi  appear 
la  be  eotilled  la  (be  character  of  couid."  (') 

We  ire  certainly  uol  dispoaed  to  deny,  that  particular  c^iu  nill  appear 
more  or  leaa  plethoric  fnxn  inflamnutHXia  thlt  generally  eupervene  in  the  pro- 
gress of  idiopathic  fever;  but  even  in  theee  cases,  we  think  that  we  hare  shown 
that  the  circulation  could  not  havo  tioen  retardetL 

This,  howoTor,  is  not  the  greatest  eoneessioo  that  we  have  to  make  in  behalf 
of  morbid  anatomy ;  for  we  have  a6  aort  of  doubt,  that  in  fe^'cra,  and,  we  are 
wilUng  to  siy,  in  all  other  diseases,  the  bkud  is  more  or  less  opt  to  atagnale  in 
all  paita  of  the  vascular  tytteni  when  death  ii  taking  place,  uid  eepecially  ao 
■fler  that  eraot  has  coma.  It  ia  also  not  to  be  queationed,  that,  for  an  uncer. 
tab  time  antecedently  to  death,  the  ekiii  may  be  bat,  whilst  the  action  of  the 
heart  shall  be  languid,  and  beating  with  ingnisnted  or  diminished  frequency ; 
that,  also,  the  capillaries,  Irom  the  dedlmng  powen  of  116,  notwiflntindhig  the 
Inoraaaed  lempeiatura  of  certain  parts,  shall  have  pantaUy  lc«t  their  power  om 
th^coMeola;  and  that,  therefore,  the  blood  will  move  in  them  with  diminish- 


Before  leaving  our  eiibjecl.  ne  cannot  furliear  Fiinccainf.  more  distinctly^ 
sihat  wa  have  already  implied,  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  so  rariouslf  uT- 
fcet  the  movpnenta  el  the  cirsulilny  oigani,  and  e^Mdally  Ibe  eainllaiy 
Mnod-TeMBli,  not  only  htWOTV  bat  in  all  ether  Jieeasee.  Tbeac^  it  appean  ta 
maienahJirthadifliwntmnJilleatiwsef  theTitallbreea;  and  iccoiding  ea 
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th^  bo  enlud  ST  dtpnvad,  «t  othmtiae  ebniged,  10  will  bB  flie  finobls 
diUlitiai  (md  contnctHiB  of  ths  hait,  wUboiit  ngaid  to  Ihrir  frsqiiaiig',  and 
(0  will  ba  Iho  ution  of  lbs  eiinUariga.  In  faier,Hilboiit  looUngatlhe  nawte 
ciUM.  ir  reguding  idf  bjfiifiiei\a,  ve  aea  that  aedon  ia  imiTensllr  luguid 
during  the  cold  stage,  and  It  ie  equalJ;  evident  Ibu  it  ia  ualted  ia  tlia  hot. 
BoweveiUieTilal  focees  mar  ^  iflbcwd  in  other  Topecla,  Ibeiaia  abukbnt 
pmof  that  theec  powers  are  ilcpresaed  in  the  former,  and  pretenatnrallj  ereited 
in  the  hot  slaj;'-,  wJiilsi  iliero  are  as  evidently,  ind  nec«snri1j,  cotreiponding 

[orces  in  ,i  iliti;  a  fil  wj>,  ,i:vi  aLvunJiEig  to  iheee  modificatinK  will  be  lha  atate 
of  the  eircuUUoii  in  ilit  capillary  bJood.veseela,  wilbent  the  leaM  eamectloD 
wiUi  Oie /requaiq/,  and  peihapa  hut  little  with  Ibtjbret,  at  the  beatfa  actioii ; 
tboojh  m  the  latter  caas  inen  u  ceitUDlj.  In  moat  uulanoei,  a  emnudenee  bv- 
twixtngorouaaotioii  of  the  heart  and  uat  of  tne  captUane*  Thia  wa  ham 
juHt  aeon  in  M  true  m  ihe  nnturni  mti!  ni  Mm  <irLrnna,  aa  in  a  pennjrani  of  lu- 


.   Tbe  final  caoH  of tliii 


This  wc  liave  acen  to  be  remrliHhIy  manifest  in  bloodletting,  which  iaaaii^ 
■tandard  by  which  we  may  approximate  [he  philoeophy. 

lu  connection  vnUi  the  foregoing  BUbject,  and  a»  iaving  u  relation  to  an  in 
quuy  into  the  philosophy  of 
founded  upon  Lhe  mechanicQ 
ting  stage  of  feve 


heart  ue  never  compietei]'  epiptieJ. "  id  Uie  hot  ttago  of  ic 
U  least,  w  wlua  excited  bjr  exeiciee,  Bnger.  Ik.  ! 
It  appeen  to  iu  that  a  ranet;  of  ^ta  conciii  in  ihownii 


BDd  lUliEio  llio  boan  ol  lis  Joad.  But  evia  boni,  much  of  the  iLffieuiijr  aneo. 
ding  the  faeart  eonsiata  id  the  aluration  of  tbo  tIUI  porenp,  vhicfa,  hmmer, 
lie  aemned  TO  UDde^  an  uDpartaniduugeiniaenibgeqnincatigaafthepu- 


mechwical  principles, — everything  referred  to  the  fulnesa  ind  obeiruclion  Id 
the  capUlsnHi  inat  w  we  luTe  seen  of  ths  pmuhoe  iheonei  oTinAupmatioiL 
Dr.  Ciupo^wa^hoveTer.  isfiill  of  neb  emdituo,  and,  u  it  appean  tona, 

of  practical  roraarka  ihst  contradici  hia  hypotheeia  of  fever,  and  irhtch  can  only 


■■a  of  the  sick.  —  See  Ar- 
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ligaliiig  onr  mbject^  occnr  in  eithsr.  Ttiti  itatament  ia  iit»  to  mmdiw  fir 
the  pmpoaarftiiowiiig  that  ire  have  bomwed  motHOiaMliamuif  rfUuRbla 

whoBC  writmgi  bare  speared  amce  the  CaegiiBg  period] 


SECTION  I. 

We  have  rescrrcd  for  ilns plaice  the  iiE|njri;in(  L-iibjrct  of  Venous 
CoMi^slion,  tlmt  wc  miL'iil  liavi;  all  lln'  .idi  iiuliige  i>l",-iiiy  light 
thai  may  be  roflecU'd  by  the  (.■sadiiiialioii  \vWk\\  wi:  have  be- 
stowed upon  Iha  nQtiirnI  and  miidilied  powetj  aiid  ncvjons  of 
life  ill  our  preceding  iiivcsliiinuoris. 

Wo  have  hitherto  seen  that  ii  is  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
ibe  ags  to  refer  the  phenoniena  of  organized  beiogs,  whether  ia 
health  or  disease,  to  the  agendes  of  ^emica!  or  mechsiiical 
powGis ;  but  most  of  all  to  tfie  fonner.  This  error,  as  we  h&ve 
endeavotued  to  show,  haa  its  deep  foundation  in  confouuding  tha 
vital  vilh  the  properties  of  dead  matter,  and  in  yielding  the  senses 
to  the  illusions  of  the  microscope,  or  to  mistaken  analogies  iu, 
chemical  science.  Mechanics  has  been  largely  introduced  "to 
circulate  tlie  blood,'"  and  in  some  diseases,  ns  in  infiammation 
and  its  conset]ucnccs,  it  is  the  principal  fulcrum.  But  we  now 
npproach  !in  allutiiou  iu  whith  we  lose  sight  of  clieinislry,  and 
all  vital  anencies,  and  surrnnder  the  science  of  life  to  an  uncdul- 
lerated  mechanical  philosophy.  Here  we  have  "  nothing  but 
stagnation,"  (p.  145,  nnlf,)  and  the  modus  operiuidi  of  all  our 
reincdics  ia  construed  upon  physical  principles. 

Whilst  every  other  tissue  of  the  body  has  been,  from  the  ear- 
liest records,  the  adcnowledgcd  seat  of  frequent  infleroroation, 
the  remarkable  &ct  exists,  that  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
the  vdns  have  been  SQSi>ected  of  being  liable  to  this  mode  of 
disease. (') 

•■Nearij  seennnjaiii  a  half  had  alapaed,"  tiyOr.Lee,  'ban  UN  tjiaa 

waiwdnd.  II irill lHpn»iil(d  faitimetbrOiaauidngSurioD."  ^ IM.) 

'Wo  koiw  noitiiog  finlia  sttlie  dlipoilAoB  ofUia  mamBcripl;  bin  cao  mil  wof- 
psMiliatitwuiiugiiidld  iba  iDklitarDr.JriiiiHni'inHilliQirioiiieTigBEeinenti. 

(1]  Vanoni  iaainunilioii  w.i  whiillf  atiftBUi  Gil  ducrilied  bj  Mr.  Bunlir,  w  a. 
conKqnencBoTjiijiiTio,  In  Iba  TiiDa.  nf  aSodB^ibrlbe  ImpntemeDt  oTMed.  and 
Clu.KiiowledEi,  voLl  irgl  About  Ibi luaa lima h waa Doticad by Sdmnick, in 
iXu.  ^  FaMr.  Sng.  iliJIoai.  inj  I  and  I7  Saaa^  li)  Sin.  A  FaHr.  Soag.  JifJW  I W 
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bid  alicrniions  in  uterine  phlebitis,  and  nHribuleJ  the  falnliiy  of 
thedisense  to  llic  prostroting  influence  of  venous  intininmation.  [') 
Other  obseiveis  hnve  rctnnrkGd,  abaut  the  same  time,  a  frequent 
dependence  of  puerperal  fever  upon  iDQnmninlian  of  (he  womb. 
Lieutaud  describes  a  bad  case  of  uterine  phlebitis.  The  nulky 
fltud,  observed  about  the  inleaiines  and  in  the  lungs,  was  eridcDt- 
Ip  pus.O    Kirkland  says, 

"  It  is  evident  Oiat  an  inflaniraition  of  Ihe  uleriin  nnd  a  conaciuent  absorp- 
tion of  pulrid  inatlcr  from  this  pa",  will  brins  on  iibal  is  noiv  calM  puerperal 

qncnco  of  Ihe  fo.e,  li.us  broufiu  on,"  "  Wlicm:.^  it  i»  nvi J™,  thai  m  onght 
tn  mako  a  di.Miwim  heti^een  thi:fir'T  ami  ibe  Jij^nj?."  (')    (Vol,  I.  p.  5iO,, 

In  ISIG,  JI.  Ribes  made  some  investigation  of  ilie  nature  of 
uterine  phlebitis;  and  ascertained,  also,  the  existence  of  venous 
inflammation  In  erysipelas,  and  in  some  other  instances. 

The  inquiry  has  since  been  diligently  pursued,  bui  mainly 
in  reference  to  uterine  and  tiaumalic  phlebitis ;  from  all  which, 

U  m  rlsulle  qua  b  pliI6lMle  regudie  nDtrcloui  comma  bia  rare,  elle  cat 
■qjomd'hiii  donate  comma  aiaos  frcqucnle."  (*) 

impoituice  of      ivlinl"  >-i'Ti("i!-  we  tijall  probably  be  ki  to  ceueliidB 

[b»titamorbi(lB(^tLi.b,ivebyiio[ne.iii.Hieteivtd«uiricientaltenlion."  "Pntubly 
Iba  uiatomiat  may  linil  in  Ibo  peculiar  ALnicturc  of  tho  vonoiu  appaiaCufl  oTlhe 
bud  and  the  liver  liia  caun  wb;  IbesD  organs  shguld  mora  often  suAc  in  con- 
gcaliva  hver  than  tha  nat."  C) 

In  looking  into  authors  fet  their  opinions  upon  Tenons  Con- 
gestion, we  have  remarked  a  very  general  silence  as  to  its  exist- 
ence. Some,  who  have  noticed  it,  conlbund  it  with  the  lesnlts 
of  common  inflammation ;  (*)  whilst  some  one  or  two  tegard  it 
as  aposttnertem  occurrence.  (Affbhdix  L) 

(I)  Rawn^  onMboLiadTnatorimiHeribtmitlnpoilutDlHaMasr 

Women,  M49.  1S13. 
(IJ  Suae,  de  Vuor.  &u>.  Uc  (1)  Anat  Ued.  t.  L  p.  9I& 

(4)  On'Chilif-Bed  Fnen,  n>.  M,  49,  i7.  mi. 

(()  Mfrmoim  de  la  Bodtit  Mtd.  ETEaiBlilhiB,  I.  -US.  p.  SM. 

(fi)  Dnbois  (D'Ami'inil  FktboTosta  Ct'n.  L  il.  p.  3K.      (T)  Oa  TyphuFiiet. 

(5)  WhEncicr  ne  «pcik  tUnflnrntHai,  ti  mrnm  tvIingaUoa,  il  rttin  to  IMt 
nbich  aflVcti  oibci  tisiuci  thu  Un  tohub.  WliaieTtt  1)ie  lena  nnfiiHon  mj 


occur,  wfl  ihalt  cmplay  it  u  eipHulnj  B  moiM  fatoHl 
diietHof  Iheir  pqrietea;  hiTing  oa  nfbranca  lo  tlia  aUla 
wbollj'  difiennt  Enm  IhUfalngaB  af  Ibe  Ttini  iiJaA  b  «■ 
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Una  "lbs  eoiiaitiraiinn  of  fenr,"  BiyiDr.Ainilnag,  CDtndjrmmo. 
tludbjrilloiv^slfiinticwriURni  medicinn,  kit  tbii  obvioiw  nuaa.  Hut 
they  folldw  Dr.  Cullen  to  lha  iKter."  (') 

We  have  already  seen,  howerer,  in  our  Essay  on  Bloodletting, 
that  Dr.  A.  was  mistokon  ;  which  may  be  attributed  lo  the  dis- 
inclination of  ibis  very  original  man  lo  avail  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  oihera.  We  may  also  add,  thai  the  subject  of 
venoiia  congestion,  in  its  simple  conditions,  and  as  exerting  con- 
stitutional influences,  was  more  generally  iiivcsli gated,  and  bel- 
ter understood  by  the  physicians  of  the  last  century,  Ibiiii  since 
raorbid  anatomy  has  had  ils  tinrcsisled  eiiipire.  Tho  three 
K»rapfs,C)  Stahl,(')  Hoffmann,  (')  S<:liioid(,  (')  Koch,C)  Fa- 
ber.O  Elvart,{')  Juncker,(')  A-  Bncltiicr, i")  E.  A.  Nico. 
]Biia,("]  Bertboldi,("]  treated  of  venous  congestion,  and  ascribed 
to  il  important  ccmsequenccs.  They  generally  consider  it  the 
result  of  obalmcliDn  to  the  circiilation.  It  is  evident,  loo,  that 
Hippocrates,  {"}  AretffiuSgC*)  and  Alexaoderof  Trdles,(")  were 
as  well  acquaioted  with  the  affection  as  the  modems.  The  two 
last  treated  the  worst  forma  of  it  by  bloodletting. 

The  condition  of  Ihe  veins,  which  we  are  considering,  bnng 

un]  luntilf  sf  blood  Ihiown  npon  them  b;  cfaa  arUria  vnia  hiIoui  InSstoeu. 
Hot  <to  m  KcoiniM,  in  Ibe  Icul,  u  ipptniising  lo  Ihii  aUcEliM,  Ihil  tBi(u«B« 
DfthB  ntu  wbidi  ii  pmlnud  bj  obaUnctiDf  eupn.  — (Saa  roL  L  pp.  €t,  104^ 

Wo  linn  emfhj  Ibo  tsnni  ind  uid  mA-taOi,  la  i  idalin  mm,  u  it  nipectB 
Iba  dagiH  of  iliieuo ;  and  ceffri  irill  bo  ■jnonjrnoui  wllb  onifh  Vfe  da  not  nuf- 
aiaa  potdor  eoBdilioiii  (ill  eettua  drgrCH  of  djeorRaiiEialion  have  taken  ptm,  or 
wh«»  foma  iDPcbaninl  cauae  mtj  obaliucL  Ihe  ci^culBtjon^  end  ihtn  only  bo  Gvu 
it  Ta<pMta  lha  Una  tStct  ofauch  cauufl.    U  we  ppcih  Fpecilii;aMf  orobFonlirhl- 


(2)  Irifircm  V.fonin.  Vcl.iculi,  IVil;  ind  Ds  Jlo.liii  Atrorhio,  I7S6.— 
(3)  Venn  Hoili^,  For[ii  Moliium  hjpfrclion.  ITOa.—  (1)  Op.  Om.  Phjdco-Mtd.  1. 

InfiolD  Venire,   [)|  UlKliel  Eipuiiliii  noiEUelhod.  Kampfiinz,  ITSS,— 

(8)  Do  lnr*rcliliui  Veiwnini  AMoainiihim,  IIM  (9)  Da  Coa(ailiooibiu  in 

Goiien,iriSi  and  Diaa.  da  Vfaia  Portie,  Porta  Siluti%  ITU.— (10)  Fandaraenla 
Fatlioloi.OcihuAuiloin.ot  pbjnca  Haeliasidi  FiindpU^  IHt.— (II)  Bnnn- 
tonjai  Indera.  ThaoKt.  md  Prut.  lie.  1740. —  [11}  .Uia.  piiaiK  Lbia  Motbonon 
TwiePaRi^  mi'.— (IS)  L.  da  Plri.  vob  107  el  acq.  and  b  maDT  ^aeo.— (14) 
Da  Acal.  Uoib.  1.  ^  &  B)  and  do  Gu.  AcnL  L 1,  e.  a  *Dd  T— (15)  1.  IS,  e.  3. 
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almosl  uniTersally  recognised,  and  too  polpnblc  to  be  doiilited, 
wa  shall  reserve  for  our  first  Appendix  nil  cxnmimilioLi  of  the 
objections  to  ils  existence ;  and  shall  now  endeavour  (o  show,  as 
briefly  as  ponible,  that  iti  pathology  is  not,  as  generally  sap- 
posed,  of  a  mechanicnl  nature ;  but  thai  it  is  striclly  vital,  ex- 
erts extensive  influences  upon  the  whole  system,  and  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins  is  often  of  an  aclivo  kind.  We  nuiy  say, 
indeed,  that  the  pathology  of  venous  cono-esiion  hns  not  lieen 
inTesligated,  as  we  are  aware  of,  by  any  writers ;  and  forming 
«  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  il  has  appeared  to  iis  to  pcciilinr- 
lyinvitediscussion.  IfivflLtvc  ekjI  nii^iiiijiidieudeJ  ils  nature, 
and  founded  our  opinions  on  iniEijjiiKiry  iilitnomi-'ini,  or  the  re- 
aulta  of  fortuitous  prncliti',  wo  mti'  t  rL';;ii[J  this  disoaic  ns  the 
most  prevalent,  most  iiisitlinns,  and  ino^t  filial  to  the  hutnan  race. 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  phlebitis,"  in  its  acknowl- 
edged form,  "  is  infinitely  more  common  than  is  frequently  sus- 
pected." (')  Medical  observers  have  agreed  that  there  is  a  rays- 
terioua  something  attending  congestive  fevers,  and  many  are 
ooDvinced  that  the  unknown  conse  of  their  malignancy  resides 
especially  in  the  venous  system,  under  the  disguise  of  "an  ob- 
Slniction  to  the  drculalion."  Tissol  says  they  "  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  they  seem;  liken  dog  who  hites  withonl  barking;"  {') 
or  as  Cleghorn  calls  Ibem,  "  frnululi^it,  licr.ojiml  fi  vers,"  with 
"insidious  intervals,"  and  "  trenelirroiis  r(.[inii,ioii=.,'  (')  M.  Boil- 
ly  in  his  Italian  Fevers,  nolicf;  vf ry  prirdonl^irly  tlio  deceitful 
character  of  these  fevers,  and  slale.s  a  (;ie:  iv]iicli  has  been  ob- 
served of  the  yellow  fever  in  .-Vmerii^n,  lliat  the  palieiil  may  Iw! 
walkuig  about  just  previously  to  the  aei!i'Fsion  of  a  paroxysm 
which  is  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  M.  Maillot  speaks  of  the  same 
insidious  remissions  in  his  African  l''evcrs.  In  Texas,  during  a 
late  epidemic  of  this  cbaraeler,  ''by  eommon  consent  the  mnlady 
was  called  the  uoW  plag'ic:'  {')  (Sec  Sec.  12.)  In  our  south- 
em  andweslera  states  where  congestive  fevers  are  rife,  and  their 
fot<dity  great,  the  disease  is  known  under  a  variety  of  expresdre 
epithets,  such  as  '■  the  batlle-<ute  of  death." 

Tenoua  congestion,  whether  in  its  local  forms,  or  connected 
with  idiopathic  fever,  appears  to  be  greatly  owing  to  miustnaiic 

<I)  JickKiii'iFiin[iF>lnorMeilidnc.>iidAnimilOi;iiDiiir,|i.a:,  mi. 
\i)  Ktit  (U  P«p1tiui  la  Sult,c.  \1,  j  942. 

(1)  On  tlu  Epidemiol  DiiEMo  stMiiuirci,  c  9,  p.  101,  udc  S,  p.  IH  — Ita. 
(4)  BoMsB  Mad.  ud  Sii^  Joam.  Jul  H,  1M^  f.  NO. 
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poimn  ;  ill  lhosl^  inslndccs  il  iiiaiiifi?ats  i(s  worst  loodifica- 
lions,  il  ihtrtfore  previiils  mnfi  in  p[ir(icnUir  latiliides,  nnd  in 
eerlmii  pinees.  In  America,  iionh  of  llie  lalitiuie  of  New-Haven, 
(Coiineclicul,)  it  is  comparnlively  unliiiowii,  excppl  when  occur- 
ring in  coniieclion  with  lyphlis  fever ;  Ihe  Iriie  lyphils  being 
also  limitedj  on  tbis  Contiuent,  to  the  regions  norlli  of  llint  line. 
Kemittonl  and  intermillenl  fevers  begin  in  that  latitude,  [with 
the  esceptioD  of  a  few  local)liea,][')  and  are  found  over  the 
whole  cnniiuBnt  south  of  iL  (Sec  12.)  Local  forms  of  Tenons 
congestion  dto  generally  rife  in  proportion  to  the  prevnlonw  of 
the  IWter  feveis.  Again,  in  some  places  where  those  fevers  do 
not  oOen  originate,  as  in  Ihot  port  of  the  citv  of  New- York 
■which  19  covered  with  honses,  locai  venous  conscauons  some- 
times occur  eniueniicaiiv.  iiHiieciaiiv  [K^ion;  iiciuii  nvv.  iiiiii  mhi- 


pi. 

]i  venous  coneesuon  be  comniicaiea  wiin  miopainic  lEver,  h 
is  contmonl]:  apparent  after  the  general  explosion  takes  jAaea  ; 
though  obsence  of  pain,  and  perhaps  of  other  striking  lymptonii^ 
is  apt  10  beirny  the  unwary  into  a  false  security,  or  to  b^ile 
bini  into  the  falal  belief  that  debility  is  the  worst  allcndanl.  This 
is  especially  true,  if  there  have  been,  nnleccdenily,  a  gradual  ac- 
cess of  Ihe  local  afi^ction,  which  oAeu  precedes,  even  for  many 
weeks,  the  invosioTi  of  fever.  Tiiis  prelimiii.nry  condition,  or 
when  Iho  di.seaso  mnintQiiis,  (hrmighniil,  a  ]oc;i\  r}iMr.n'r'-r.  i";  of- 

sagncily  and  cnriiful  cxpcrJi;iici.\  \Vc  quit  said  la  an  liilclliecTil 
physician  of  the  western  prairies,  who  hud  shnt  his  eyes  aguiiist 
congestive  disease,  regarding  it  as  a  lanciful  hypothesis, — 
"  What  did  yon,  and  others,  draominBte  the  local  form  of  the 
compltunt  when  death  so  often  unexpectedly  made  his  inrasion?" 

C 1 1  San,  pitiicDliil;,  HolcMi'  Priu  Dh.  on  InUfmliieni  Fner  iDKew-Enikod, 
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"Oh,"  he  replied,  "we  Ihen  coUnl  ii  h-iuLr  ^lui'Unhj  .ilnirl; 
with  death;  or,  Ihe  vilal  organs  wt-iL  ambit  „i-' nr/if/mtd  ; 
or,  ihe  circLilQlion  had  losl  ils  baluiuc  Ai  oilier  iiuiu.s,  we  re- 
marked n  very  ullcred  slalo  of  llie  iiileMiiial  discliiir^es ;  ond 
this  liGiiig  llie  mosi  remarkable  syiiiploiii,  wc  reifanltd  it  as  Ihe 
disoDSC  ilscif,  Olid  \rc  then  cnlleii  it  a  vitiiticd  slata  of  the  sccre- 
(ions,  which  only  ill dicaled  cathorlics  for  its  removal,  oiid  Ionics 
to  sustnin  the  stTengih  ?"  "  But  whst,  Sir,"  we  continued,  "did 
you  consider  tlie  disease,  when  infiammutions,  or  other  EfRipa- 
thelic  demn^mcnls  tiwk  place  ?"  "  Tlien,"  said  he,  "  we  hud 
olwaj's  some  more  laiii.'il>le  eroiiiwi,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
of  the  Inst  ill  (In;  fi^rii'*  (ll'(ll'Vl■lnplllf■lll^  ;  niid  here  we  scenicd  lo 

tlio  real  coiidilioii  of  the  coniiflCTl  or^^iiis,  lo  note  Ihc  oflen  in- 
sidious local  symptoiii?.  and  coniicn  ibem  ''^ilh^"i°  equally  ob- 

was  wholly  forliiitnus,  anii  without  a  solitary  prineiple,  or  o 
sound  experimenlal  fact,  to  direct  it.  The  bi-cri'tiniis  ivrre  vi- 
tiated, and,  like  most  others,  1  gave  cathartics  to  <;(ii  riil  of  ihe 
offending  matter,  nhich,  as  1  have  said,  wo  also  considered  the 
^seose  iuelf.  But  it  generally  happened  that  the  seereiions 
grew  woise  in  piopoilion  lo  Ihe  esleni  and  activity  of  our  ca- 
thartics, till  a  general  febrile  action  set  in.  By  this  time,  pms- 
tratbn  of  strength  had  also  become  another  prominent  symptom, 
or  perhaps  earliHr,  and  our  effbrts  wera  nov  directed  to  the  lever 
and  debility.  We  changed  our  practice  lo  Iho  spirit  of  Minder- 
ecus  in  the  Gvciiing,  when  the  esacerbalioQ  was  greatest,  and  lo 
tonics  and  wino  in  the  morning,  when  the  excitement  had  aba- 
ted.   This  ofK  ii  brought  nbnut  a  more  vinlenl  cxdtpinpiit,  and 

were  oriiiiiially  a  '  viliiiii  d  ^late  of  ilic  siv:ri'lioiis,'  when  they 
reached  their  faial  lermiiiaiion  T'  '-When  denlh  wo*  not  an 
early  result,  and  coiisliliiiional  symjiathirs  had  supervened,  we 
pronounced  them  it  remilteiil.  or  u  bilious  fever,  but  more  gener- 
ally considered  Ihcin  coses  of  typhiu." 

That  Ibis  is  in  no  respect  a.  snppoiiiiouB  cose  will  not  be 
doubted ;  nor  need  we  scarcely  odd  tbat  Itui  able  man  now  looka 
back  with  those  sensibilities  which  an  the  surest  evidence  of 
coaviction  and  a  love  of  tiuth. 
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"AntheMthi 
"Tluiilatmi 


tthem 


Great  discooiageineiits  are  cerminly  opposed  to  our  inquiry, 
and  not  the  leaat,  the  mimieT  in  which  the  disooTeries  relatit^ 
to  phlebitis  hive  been  raceired  by  ntuiy  of  the  profission. 

•It  would  ippeir,"  nj"  »  reviewer,  "fiijio  whM  wa  can  gather  in  conTer. 
■ation,  iJiat  mapy  gentlemen  regiid  die  invosligalion  of  phlehilii  and  oraecon. 

lally  umcquainted  with  the  nature  of  many  esses  they  daily  have  occaiion  to 
IreiU-C) 

Mny  not  Ihia  neglect  of  l lie  fviiidnineiilnl  grotind  of  thetapcu- 
of  venous  coii^ostion  ,'    Ami  it.  rn  niipliMl.  by  our  pliiloBophJCal 

gealioQ  is  equally  recommended  by  Us  dangerous  tendencies,  and 
hu  the  advantage,  in  our  favour,  of  being a  mutter  of  daily  in- 
terest" 

In  the  pnaecution  of  our  subject,  we  shall  again  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  become  the  teluctant  critic  on  the  opinions  of  others, 
and,  adopting  the  advice  of  Cicero,  we  shall  still  endeavout  "to 
draw  forth  truth  from  the  collisioa  of  diSerentviews ;  or,  at  leas^ 
to  approach  to  it  by  these  means."  But  we  need  not  eay,  titat  we 
disclaim  every  aenliment  but  that  of  respect  lor  their  genius  and 
learning.  We  are  sure,  indeed,  that  it  b  a  stndy  of  their  writ- 
ings Vhicb  has  led  us  to  many  conclusions  which  we  have  hith- 
erto expressed,  and  which  It  is  our  present  purpose  to  continue. 

We  shall  endeavour  In  arrive  at  llie  results  wliicli  no  have 
proposcd.by  the  scanty  facia  in  niorljiii  aTiaieiiiy,  liy  ilie  phenom- 
ena of  the  disease,  by  its  remote  causes,  by  llic  cifL-cla  of  reme- 
dies, and  by  induction  from  coilnlerul  facts.  We  siiall  examine 
the  subject  analytically  and  aynlhelieuUy,  ascending  from  efleels 
to  their  causes,  and  returning  by  way  of  causes  lo  Ihi^ir  effccls. 
We  shall  lay  a  bcoad  foundation  of  analogies,  which,  indeed, 
are  the  great  basia  of  medical  acience ;  and,  in  this  respect,  we  hops 
to  exceed  in  our  ai^noxiniatian  to  truth,  the  eoncluaiona  which 
would  be  jiutified  hf  the  lowest  degrees  of  indacdve  philosophy. 


( I )  Lh.  Mad.  CUn  Rn.  nl 
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and  which  we  ma7  as  veil  exprass  inthelangnBgeofBntlerin 
relation  to  a  holier  subject :  — 

•■la  queitiDiia  of  difficulty,"  bo  njs,  "ornichu  are  Ihought  to  be  when 
more  latiifBctorj  evidence  umniil  be  had,  or  la  not  Men :  If  the  result  of  earn- 
imtion  be  that  thtte  appears  upon  the  whole,  any  tho  lowest  proaiunplion  on 
one  aide,  and  none  on  ihe  other,  or  a  greater  prosumpli™  on  one  tide,  though 
is  the  loweM  degree  greater,  ihis  deiermints  lit  quallm,  even  in  miller*  of 
■pHubtiHi ;  anil  in  mailers  of  praaitx,  will  laj  na  under  an  otfolBle  lai 
fintal  cbtlgalion,  in  point  of  prudence  and  inlBTOat.  to  Kt  apon  Ilia  pnmmp. 
tion  or  low  probability,  thouf^h  it  be  to  Jbu  at  to  lease  Its  mtnJ  n  very  gnat 
douW  vAicA  is  the  Iruik."  (')    (Sec  Aircmini  H  ca  Aiu&igf.} 

The  nmount  of  inrorinalion  which  ma-j  be  obtained  accoTdin^ 
to  our  iiiclhuJ,  siiTp.iEscs  any  knowledge  that  morbid  analomy 
can  supply,  in  a  general  sense,  as  to  the  pathology  of  disease. 
Thefocls  which  we  invesligntc,  depend  Cfiiially  upon  determinate 
laws,  are  very  various,  ami  oircr  n  wide  field  for  connected  in- 
ductions which  terminale  in  one  concluiiion.  It  is  very  far, 
however,  from  our  intention  lo  cnrry  onl  — - 

"The  aublime  bypolhcsis  of  the  nM  philosophy,  lliit  bjlhe  circuit  of  deduc- 
tion all  truth  out  of  truth  may  bo  deduced;"  although  "when wo  coonderths 
Ivonderful  connection  and  iiiter-dopcpdonce  of  all  koowled^  made  mora  and 
more  manifest  by  euery  day's  adrance  in  science,  it  would  seem  almoof  to  prow 
the  hypothesis  by  an  accuniulalion  of  particular  eiaraples."  O 

It  will  bo,  also,  our  early  purpose  to  show  that  none  of  the  ei- 
istine  theories  arc  compatible  with  llie  facts  which  relala  to  ve- 
nous congestion,  or  varix,  and  that  their  impiilcd  causes  have  no 
teal  exislcneo.  The  laws  which  govern  venous  circulation  will 
also  become  a  subject  of  consideralian  ;  so  Itint,  in  our  wide  range 
of  inquiry  ws  Bball  embrace  many  di.^tinct  itnd  independent  topics. 

We  may  also  say,  that  by  the  term,  venous  congestion,  we 
mean  a  strictly  local  disease,  (p.2l7  note,)  upon  which,  however, 
constitutional  sympathies,  simulating  fever, maf  attend;  as  well 
described  by  Hippocrates,  who  conelndes : 

"Hoc  ergo  modo,  ut  diii,fbbrea£>iii^eteiimliabiibiiidoloia(,et  tliaqiH*, 
dam  Bgritiidiaea.''  (■]. 

'  Wd  regard  trae  fever  aa  an  independent  disease,  and  in  die 
■snie  in  which  it  is  considered  by  Foriyce,  O  Finel,  (*)  R.  Jack- 
son, (*)  Cla^     Bii^  (■)  Soulhwond  Smidi,  (°)  Hoigan,  (») 

(1)  BDlla'sAntloKriirR^I^,**;  JMnAatfM. 

(■}  Vtruluck^  OnliOB  ao  Ih*  AJnalana  and  Pueen  of  Uie  Anericin  Schol- 
ar, p.  19.  im. 

(3)  L.  da  FlaUlnu,  r.  in,  Ju.  (d)  IKueTtilioiu  on  Fcrv. 

(S)  Hoaolof. PhiloHipb. Li        W  On FtM< ISaaaua,        (T)  Os F<t«. 

{S)QaiLAiiU.folffi.p.lH,      (qOBFarat      <I0)  Ob  Flio.  SiB»  p.H. 
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Arnistrong-C)  Crnide, (')  SDnac.(')  Rush,(')  Sydenham,  Hud- 
ter.  ttc. 

The  nblo  Senac.  ofter  discouismn;  of  Ihe  "  nialignimt  inter- 
to,  and  oricntimes  entirely  d 
other  circiiinslaiices,,tbat 

lie  groat  diioider  in  Ihe  Innetiana  of  I)w 
■  fiiod  diwue  In  the  lolid  jnrti."  "Yet 
uch  dMp  ond  diitnning  ilftclioiu  may 

(i  im-n^ion  of  the  first  p.iroxysm 
fc'ver,  and  iiliopalluc  ftver,  «  e 


Wo  shall  pursue  our  usual  method  of  first  stating  the  opinions 
of  distinguished  \rritors  in  theirown  language,  and  this  we  do  the 
more  ta  at  present,  to  Bhow  that  venous  congestion  is  i^arded 
Its  one  of  the  common  malHdiesofour  lacs  by  the  aUeet  pbiloft- 

-Thf  vpnraiMir  arirrisl  ejulera,"  my*  Dr.  Ci^lanJ,  " hiring  lort  the  prind. ' 
p,Ll  ]':,!■  tlirinm.,'  or  \  teiuHRi.  iDact  inperfntly  npm  lbs  mas  of  bkod 
bjiri"!  iii[o  Tt:i'rii  ly  ilie  heut'a  actioD,  ami  bncome  diKended  wid  eaoges- 

Dr-  DirLow  i^tatcv,  [lint  "aimpte  congeelicaieviiiccBaTerdiateaaionof  EheTc^- 
Kla,  and  cleatl;iiiipliet  debUi^oritaeirraUs.''0  ' 
itine  it  intended  to       indisaiimnaielf  lo  lenoDi  i 

Or.  Haps  tliinka  Ibat  "conecgtiaa  of  blood  ma;  ranlt  ritber  fitao  k  puivs 
accumulation  coniKcted  irith  a  aluggiab  taacular  action,  or  baa  neebaiiicBl 

Dr.  Briglil  probably  refers  lo  bom  EVHli^na  of  blood-vonsclii,  when  he  says: 

which  llic  veseelB  being  unable  lo  tree  themaelvM  (mm  the  blood  nhich  thpy 
havo  rmcived,  IwcoDie  gorged  and  overloaded » tlioy  become  distended  be- 
yond Iheir  power  ofcontnctioi."  (■) 

•>  <  Behold,'  saya  Hagendie,  <  tha  eh 
the  bloB  ciideta.  The  vautr'  ' 

(1)  OnTyphut;  and  Leclnrei'OB  Aeule  and  Chnnia  IMhuo. 
la  Piulies  oTPlijiic.  (3}  Da  Etccsndila  Feb.  nunri  d  Cunt 

(4]  U>£nl  bqnidii,  ltd.        (fi)  Die  Prac  Mad.  Ait.  Crnpiliati  iifBtttd. 
(e)  CltkpiadiiPnc.Med.  Art.  Ibid. 
(71  Piineiiila  aod  lIioatial»na  in  Motbid  Analaniy,  f.  133. 
■  le)  H«dIalllapotta,ToLii.pp,«H,l5i. 
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cold,  disooIoanti(Hi  of  the  bee;  ud  u  tbs  t^Mmem  of  the  coDlradion  ]»- 
ettia  inceaniitlir,  tfae  imdU  b  tbe  vet;  rematkible  fut  of  lha  atBgnstion  of  the 
bkod  in  the  leios,  and  Ihc  b!uc  colour  af  the  skin.'  — £f;°n3  lur  le  Cbilira 
Jlfurttu,  p.  13.  In  support  of  tt^B  hypotlieeis,  M.  M.  bcingK  forH'ard  the  eii- 
deDUOfaiimilar  colour  produced  by  an  eiperimcnl.  where,  byi  mecbuiical 
impedimeiit  lo  the  arteiiaJ  uiculaiion  in  Uic  leg  of  a  dog,  be  has  fomd  Iba 
■tagnitioD  of  blood  to  occur  Id  the  veins."  (')   (Vol  1.  pp.  SOT,  510— 6Uh 

fiSfj,  589,  eer,  650, 687  — esa) 

>■  CoDgH&c^"  aqri  Dn  Hnw,  ■  moM  fivqiHid^  ii  flw  HMill  of  mMhudul 
impEdimsiit  to  (be  vauu  cireiilitiai."  O 

Dr.  BaiUie  ninuki  (hM  "  Ihe  moat  commtni  iiieaied  opptorana  of  lha  {te 
metar  u  Uut  of  in  Mini  iting  largid  iciih  tlaod.  Tbii  depends  upon  some 
impedimsnl  to  the  free  return  of  tfae  bloi^d  from  ibe  bead  towards  the  hesrt^ 
whicb  EDBf  aiisa  from  n  variety  of  cauaee,  and  Is  very  dilTorent  fram  an  mflamed 
■tale  of  the  pis  uuler.  The  smaller  biancbcs  of  its  aTtcrieB,^Uai  uilh  ajlorid 

■vre  dufcnW  with  lirk  blood."  (')    And  snafall  alters. 

nmlnd  ^slaiuioa  of  the  veliu,  which  nc  obiervc  at  tbc  seat  of  congeatioii.  In 
thssfl  veasels  eiictilation  is  not  entirely  Euspcndcdi  though  it  becomes  mora 
and  moTfl  inert  from  the  Brterica  convoying  to  the  or|;an£  an  eiccss  of  blood,  in 
relation  to  its  depressed  vitality.  Since,  then,  Ihe  blood  arrlret  in  a  very  aloff 
course  through  the  intennediate  caiiilliarien  inlo  Ihe  veins,  these  latter  partici- 

and  ilislcnds  those  torpiil.  nurcaihliag  clianncl.",  Ilirmigh  which  its  pingrBsBCill 

Dr,  Macartney  olscrvcK  Ihnt  the  most  reiimrliahle  circtliMtanea 
with  respect  to  vetious  congestion,  and  llie  one  wliich  has  not 
hitherto  been  described,  is,  that  oitaiies  foitnd  iti  a  congested 
part  are  smaller  than  their  nalnrol  size,(')  and  ici.i  thp  frequent 
vacuity  of  tha  aileries  in  congested  patla  after  death,  as  in  other 
.cases  ffbeie  common  inflanunation  has  not  existed,  that  led  Dr. 
Clntterbuck  to  the  bdief  that  Tetwas  congestion  arises  from  that 
contractian  of  the  commimicEitiDj  arteries  which  takes  place, 

(1)  Di.Horner,lnAnioiicanJDgTii.orMsd.Sdsii«s,Au£iiit,ISU,p.im.  lii^ 

tl.  objFciv  lo  Iho  philoflophy. 

H„tai<;  I'ltMn^.  .Vnii  p.  115,  (3)  MoAid  Aeiliniy,  nL  U.  p.  Sn. 
(4)  i1„  tfic  Thro, V  of  Tori ^.>t Inn,  in  BHUih  Sod  Fofsfn  Msd.  Re>.  Kg.  I,  p.SI. 
(j)  LdTid..M'.'d  Chir  Kli.  Jin.         Wa  shsvU  isj,  bdwsrsr,  that  this  sbssr- 

pn«m.    Nor,  jiidctii,  cnn  wc  iop  anj  anilogj  batim  u  tapsiinsiol  npnu  •nb- 

iibitiucled  bj  ligoiui'!!,  >nd  \iM  n\iutil%nem  omgalaBa  of  IbebsnHn  bodj,  wUch 

"d^wdoii  of  iislnd,itdeBtai7  habits,"  lu.  Tlie&et,  IbtnTaniSs  totbtMilsaTtba 
silsiissbihalsntgiiiiBistiDc«,is  HlygflMbteenUatstfaia.  BaliriillMcoB. 
VOL.  II.         .  89 
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more  or  less,  oCtcr  death.  (')  But  will  thia  fxpluin  the  vast  ac- 
ciiinulation  of  blood  which  oltcn  takes  pince  in  particulur  o^ans, 
and  the  fact  of  ils  Itmitntion  to  particular  parts,  even  thouf^h  atl- 
tnitled  to  be  the  seat  of  conunon  inflamination :  when,  in  Qia 
most  obvious  coses  of  the  laiier  disenss  no  rach  Tenout  mjK- 
li,m  .al..s  p!,^ro7 


tMOMCa ;  one  dspendiiig  an  tlie  imeiruption  of  tbe  vmoiu  diodtliin,  the  Mhcr 
produced  by  an  increaBol  action  of  the  arterial  ByateiD." 
We  hnvendverlpd,  in  llie  preceding  note,  to  the  absence  ofonal- 

osy  in  I)in  forcsoins  cnsta;  and  ive  sliall  endeavour  to  show 
lii^L-eafHT,  lh.it  llu;ri:  is  no  greater  resemblance  llinn  lietwecn  the 
Us^'alure  and  liie  cilal  forrps.  Oul,  ive  are  liere  reminded  by 
Dr.  Stokes,  that  "  jiolhing  shocks  one  so  much  as  that  which 
has  n  tendency  to  ovcrlnm  and  expose  a  favourite  dogma."  (') 

"Willi  is  commun  I  jr  termed  congeetion  of  the  brsin,"  aya  an  oblcHTiter, 
■■  1  liivc  endeavoured  to  show  is  mply  a  dcteriorBtioa  of  Ihe  blood  causod  by 
an  imporfecl  aEntion,  a  proniuionl  ciamplo  of  which  occms  in  the  dieea» 
tenned  congestive  typhus."  (') 

Portal  inpposeq  tbut  liepatic  cna^-Elioa  »  depends  upon  the  la^  supply  of 
blood  tliroug[h  tbe  hepatic  uteiy  and  vena  portanim,  nhlM  its  veini  are  pn>- 
portionilly  smaller  than  in  other  otgaTis."  (')    But  will  this  hjpoUiesia  inswer 

ter,"  says 


compiinied  wkh  k.  Wbcnmi  Ibb 


(I)  IJjclapiEaiii  CI  I'lic  MM.  Arr.  Ayovieaj. 
(S)  L«tarnoiillMTb«>iTaiuiFni>.orHed.|^BIhUT. 
(1)  Dr.QookH.Eanyaa  OaRilMiMbdirH  ~ 
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•IKS  mealioned"  (')  What  occbiIku  "  aUgution  "  in  cerebral  ecdgMioia 
vbare  then  it  no  opopleiy,  and  where,  too,  Ifaem  ia  a  mmifegt  increise  at  lbs 
" mobiHty  oflhe  DPrvoja  powar"? 

Praros50f  Allstii.  m-ntbna  two  of  "tho  mojl  rcraitliablo  eiimplcs  of  Iho 
l^tiJcncy  to         con-L-stinns  of  hlonj,  dopondem  on  pptnicioiis  dissOEes." 

vnrioLS  symptoms  indicaliog  compression  ol  the  brain,  or  snmrtiKics  blooJy  cf- 
foaioa  OD  tho  brain,  consoiiucnt  on  obBtruclion  to  Iho  Hoiv  of  Ijlooil  tlitnu(;h  Iho 
hBin,  uul,  Iherefbre,  frequently  succocding  to  violent  pnlpilatinn.".  boivi^ver 
ciniej."  SeeODdlf;  »a  aieiibr  ELignation  in  1h[^  Ju^nl^r  vi'in;  nnd  coni^i^tLOQ 
in  the  head,  leading  to  rarioua  dise-jsf«  in  the  bmin,  in  ca^es  of  disc^^ixe  ivhers 
thjreisob.lriiction  to  Ihi^  free  Rowof  bloji  through  the  Imius  ahhouEh  the 

Aliliaii^h  sliall  ondenvour  to  show,  thnl  alTHCtions  of  Ihc 
I111103  navel  inipatle  lUo  reliirn  of  blood  from  llic  head,  we  may 
now  say  ihnl  Tenotis  coiisfstioii  of  tho  brain  is  a  very  rare  con- 
sequence of  either  of  the  foregoing  disoasos, 

Hamilton, and  Malcolinsoii,  (')  say  lliat  liie  venous  ooiiges- 
tiona  of  the  liver,  head,  kidneys,  etc.  in  berberi,  ore  owing  to  ob- 
atniclioD.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  in  speakug  of  the  cold  stage  olm- 
temutlenls.  remarks  that, — 

"Thelann  dmirestioD  implies  that  the  balance  betwocn  the  arterial  and  to. 


tbe  veim,  of  the  aHeclHt  part, 


It)  Oiillinei  of  Pillmto^,  &I.  p.  3:8. 

Ca]  EilliL  Mtd.  Jmim.  iiiL  ii,  p.  19,  fte.  [4)  On  Bnibnl,  pp.  131, !»,  tic 
(fi)  Elomanti  oT  FtlhBlojy  and  Fraeliu  sf  Fbjiic,  ml  L  p.  S9. 
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lo  ihf  rrtimii  !i/st'm.  Ii  is  eauscd  by  ary  roeelmiieil  imjieiliiiwut  to  tbafrva 
ntaiion  o'tlii'  !il«>i  in  Llin  vciiis;  euch  u  ohitniiitioa  to  th>  ciitiilttiai  c<  tha 

Dnnkof  injiein.  it  ia  ■!»  bniU[hL  on  1?  the  wniiCivtD  tr  dunomUai  of 
nUunl  t«cnti«ia^uriby  aiqqdyliiKlhBlMdf  withnnenatrini^  littois  ex- 
pendediagniwthoraBnUciii.  (Val-Lp.I!e%eU— Sffi.)  It ii •uawtiiHi, in. 
deed,  and  itartyi  fonna]  by  dei«tian  miml  ud  MdeDUi;  IuIhU,  trUch  aan 
la  accumuliie  the  blwd  in  Che  renaui  ijMa,  «nd  toembiinaiB  the  dicnbtlgti 
Ei«iy  impediineDt  lo  Uie  jHsaige  dT  the  blood  in  the  null  TehM  randsn  ita 
pDSiage  Blow.  JiMt  ihc  blool  appein  to  b«  i)n  JtTj  fluid;  at  lout  b  tmio- 
udss  in  many  cues  ibrough  Iho  ceiU  oF  Ibe  Tono  into  the  Dei^bouing  celta- 
lar  meinhrBno."   (P.  235,  wUt) 

So  for  as  Ihcie  may  be  any  increased  fluidity  of  the  blood,  it 
appears  to  be  opposed  lo  the  mechanical  hypothesis  in  all  ils  as- 
pects i  but,  in  point  of  fact,  we  think  it  is  as  often  the  other 
way.  1q  respect  lo  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins,  we  re- 
gard it  as  important  in  iUoBtisting  the  pathologjrof  venons  ccm- 
gestion,  and  aliBll  therefiHe  conader  its  bearing  in  a  sabaeqiieat 
BectioD.  See,  also,  Tot.  1.  p.  180_1S3. 

No  writers  have  described  more  accurately  the  symptoms  of 
this  affection  when  connected  with  idiopnlhic  fever,  or  loid  down 
abetter  plan  of  treatment,  than  Jnckson  and  Rush;  but  we  do 
not  find  any  distinct  expression  of  their  opitiion  as  to  iis  pnthol- 
ogy.  The  former,  howcviir,  oficn  ipcaks  of  "  stagnation  of 
blood"  in  the  veins.  \Vu  do  iiut  ma-t  iviih  the  expression  in 
any  of  Rush's  works. 

"We  do  not  And,"  njt  as  enilitc  rcvwKor,  '-in  Ibis  part  of  bieEiiay,  any 
fofficient  TCuon  to  change  the  opinjono  wlucb  wo  exprowd  in  o  fonser  nunv. 
ber,  thttdbotdaroddrculitioairitlimtliocramuiD,  arising  fratn  inmiMd  im- 
petiuotaitBial  bkod,  or  olMricted  Boir  of  twaoui  blood,  is  lieqaaiifly,  of  H- 
•olr,  lbeiiniiiBdialDcaiiagoftliaq'iii|itoiiiibD(liofinitatii»  and  of  topor."  f) 

The  doctrine  which  we  diall  oflor  wilt  not  interfere  with  die 
probability  that  cerebral  symptoms  are  often  owing,  in  part,  to 
pressure  constituted  by  congestion  of  the  veins. 

Dr.  Abercrombio  entcrliuns  the  common  mechanical  doctrine 
so  far  as  venous  cengeslioii  coticeni^  iill  prirls  but  the  brain,  and 
mainly  so  in  this  organ.  Having'  ailopii  d  Munro  i  views  as  to 
the  departure  of  nature  from  iifr  uiiiiv  oi'dosiiru  m  luiving  pro- 
vided the  circulation  of  the  brain  with  di:,iiLict  laws,  he  yields 
partially  to  this  anomaly  in  expounding  venous  congestions  of 
that  organ.    (Vo).  I.  p.  161.)    Thus :  — 

"Th?n  is,  howorcr,  another  aourco  of  eerono  eSuoon  entiraiy  distiact  from 
Qua,  vid  inlamiption  of  the  cucnlation  m  the  veaat  m  any  jsit  af  the  body.  In 
(1)  bMih  and  Faidp  Mad.  Bar.  nO.  It.  p.  W. 


Ifaifl  manner,  we  Ree  a  lightly  bajidaged  limb  beconio  ifdrmaEEjUB  b^loK  the  fieat 
of  Ihepreeaure,  nod  we  find  anssarca  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Ihe  limb  produced 
by  Ifae  presBure  of  tuniiHirBi  and  iMiles  aiiiing  from  induration  of  the  li>er. 
WbeiHTsr  such  interruptioDOCcnn  in  Ibe  cireulatico  of  ■  vein,  it  appean  Uut 
inciMod  gSbmcHi  laka  place  bom  the  eilialiDl  branchea  of  Ihon  utiriea 
wUh  Which  tha  *eia  ii  more  immediatsly  coimecUd,  deptodiBg  {vobably  npiii 
■  atata  ofcoigntiaa  in  thesaput^  which  iuiuefliclB  la  neatly  uulogsui  to 
inAammation.  Sucit  a  MUcgffaijKdcdcA'niiariiiii  evidently  taliea  place  fn  Ilie 
irate  firam  a  Tariety  oT  cause* ;  auch  as  the  pioaurs  of  lumoms,  chronic  dia- 
eaie  of  Ihs  aniiaea.  tntaonta  en  the  neck  certain  diaeaBea  of  the  ]mgs  end  of 
the  heart,  and  picbably  Innu  that  very  temarlobls  condition  of  the  brain  b> 
which  I  hscc  propoecd  to  |[iTa  the  name  of  nniple  apoptej^.  fVom  seroiis  ef- 
fusion pimlLired  by  Buch  cauBH  u  these,  pmbaUy  atise  ifacae  affiotione  wlucb 
have  been  calltd  clirimii:  kydneiflabu,  loi  smia  Bpiyiltx!/.''  (■) 

Al,  Anilral,  ai  i)ic  head  of  the  anatomical  scbool,  consider  tb- 
Dous  coQgcsIian  as  a 

••Mechanical"  condition,  and  aa  •'reniltins  from  an  abetaote  to  Ihe'reDOtu 
dieulatini." 

"  Pare  blood,"  he  may  enpa  bom  Ihs  mer-Jiilaiied  veaaela,  jut  aa 
vatar  Ironnulu  throogh  Ihe  penaeable  aidea  of  a  mwl  b  wluch  it  auffin 
ampranon.  To  Ihit  couM  ira  to  be  lefemd  aarenl  hemonhagee  and  imp. 
lia  produced  by  a  simple  tnuadatlan  in  a  timte  mechanically  congested ;  and, 
altbuugh  these  cfTusinQa  have  leatly  imAoig  nctat  in  theii  nature,  yet  they  are 
considerably  ii\miniahed,  ioiKiiaetjnKtaltogelhtrnmorrdt^btoodtetling^  wbic^h, 
in  euch  cases,  acts  in^pureiy  jnechankat  manner,  by  rtii]ovtn^/r(,m  thi  ws- 
the  fluid  by  Khich  their  parietcs  were  kcpl  in  a  state  of  ovcr-dislenaion. 
These  jia/W(gTCfli  obeervationB  arc  quite  excmplilied  in  Ifje  majority  of  these 
CBHCa  of  hH>nioptyHis,  hipmitamef  la,  ascile^i,  and  other  uHl'CtiiMjs.  ivliich  are  con- 
nected with  organic  disease  of  the  heart"  (')    (Vol.  I.  (;,  ISO  — 1*3.) 

Mr.  Moreon  says  of  congesiioji,  thai,  ~ 

"Itt  ita  most  common  acceptation,  wc  understand  lEie  blood 
to  ISe  coUecled  in  the  venous  trunks,  or  in  Ihose  brtuiehes  of  [he 
capillaries  which  form  the  incipient  veins,  and  in  this  sense, 
oQly,  we  can  comprehend  its  meaning."  He  also  thinks  that, 
"  its  importancs  and  the  frequency  of  ita  occurrence  have  been 
also  grossly  exaggerated,  —  that  it  seems  to  be  ill  underslood, 
and,  consequently,  much  absnrd  reaaoning  has  been  adduced  re- 
specting it ;  and  it  has  giren  rise  to  great  contusion  in  practical 
mediciiie.''(>}  Soit  b  said  of  phlBlutis,(P.  322.] 

Finally,  the  whole  doctrine  ta  to  stagnatiau  of  blood,  and  the 
supposed  dependence  of  the  moat  fiinnidable  symptoms  of  to- 
nous  cojigestioti  upon  that  mechanical  condition  hod  its  origin 

(t)  Pilholos- and  Piic.  RuendiBsoD  DiiSMtaof  IhaBnli,  9w.  F.4I.  Bga,al- 

M,  p.  313— MS. 

(9)  P^Iog.  AnaLnLLpp.  10,U.  (?i  Fiineiflaa  ofaocay,  f,tt. 
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whcu  less  was  known  of  ilic  circulation,  and  the  laws  which, 
govern  organized  beings.    For  thna,  Hippocrates : 

"  CodvciBiE  veto,  et  valde  bIccb  BeniM  vhub  uUemfiiBftir,  et  inflammaue  tSla- 
mtia  iltTahimt  Undfl  corrupCio  nDpuDCf  et  R|Hrilibus  nou  potentibufl  nata* 
taJeo  jn  ipn  Tiu  permeani  pcifrigcntitHiei  finnt  er  jWiaw^  et  vortigiiieft  et 
voca  Inleicepdu,  «t  capitii  gravitu,  Gt  conTulikmei.  UIiw  morbi  ctndtiftleB 

We  know  of  no  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  when  speaking  of 
tlic  cause  of  venous  congestion,  who  has  not  regarded  it  as  a 
"  singtiaiioii  or  tilood  ;"  and  it  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  refened  lo 
obstriiclioti.    Bichnt  condemned  the  latter  doctrine. 

We  may  conclude  this  section  ty  adverting  lo  the  remnikable 
fncl,  Ihnt  llie  reseiirclies  of  the  present  age  in  morbid  analomf 
should  not  have  resulted  in  exploding  the  mechanical  doctrine 
of  venous  Congestion,  and  should  have  shed  so  little  light  upon 
ita  pathology.  It  is  plain  to  eirery  observef  that  this  state  of  the 
Taini  bad  heen  connected  with  the  diseasea  of  which  theii  sub- 
jects had  been  the  vietiroi.  But,  with  tare  esceplions,  a  phe- 
nomenon so  striking  has  been  permitted  lo  pass  with  the  simple 
record  that  the  veins  of  thia  or  of  thaloigan  "were  injected  with 
blood,"  or,  "In  n  slnte  of  distension."  Tliis  was  not  so,  till  the 
period  of  which  wc  are  speaking.  From  Hippocrates  down, 
this  condition  of  the  veins  had  been  supposed  to  have  on  impor- 
tant agency  in  the  disease,  however  their  views  of  it  may  have 
been  os  mechanical  as  onr  own.  We  therefore  hold  up  this  fact 
OS  one  among  the  many  othets  wliich  we  shall  slate  in  another 
place,  that  it  has  been  the  preroiling  tendency  of  moibid  anato- 
my since  the  exit  of  Bichat  lx>  divert  ut  from  the  phenomena  of 


SECTION  II. 

With  thoesceptionof  Dr.  Armstrong,  wc  have  now  cited  the  roost 
philosophical  obaerveis  who  liave  fully  expressed  an  opinion, 
as  far  OS  known  to  ns,  as  to  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  investigated  our  Subject  more  enlensiTely 
than  any  other  writer  in  relation  to  symptoms  and  treatment ; 


(1)  L.d(ViM.bUHb.  Ant.i.l,VB.4l. 
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but,  like  nil  olhcrs,  he  considcis  the  slnte  of  the  congc«led  Teina 
in  n  niedmnicnl  sense. 

"  III.--  ihFOjy  uf  congFFiiv?  typhus  piesutnes  Lhit  the  fiinctkxu  or  Mnietiire 
nf  snnii'  icjipaitaiit  m-^nn  an.'  df^rangeil  tjy  an  olDiosl  Ui^mBa  aeciimnhtioa 

Nci-enliuless,  we  iliink  it  lias  been  justly  sold  by  Dr.  Bool,  in 
speaking  of  "  congestive  fever,"  that,' — 

uI  claim  for  my  deceued  [tieud  the  merit  of  hanng  elucidaled  thia  impor- 
tint  niliiect  mure  dittinctlf  Ibu  had  been  done  twfon!.  He  has  onlarged,  and 
'ittfasiaiiia  dmeaimpllfiedouivieniof  lever,  ami  has  more  laliBriclarily  ex. 
plaimd  in  nauue :  ud  tlnagti  bs  liai  laid  na  claim  to  the  prize  oC  oriEinalitj' 
■alo  ths  diwioterj  cf  lacta,  ha  hia  lha  merit  of  having  leasmed  opoD  thoas 
[■OTloualr  kaowD,  man  ngacioiul;  thm  hia  pndoaemin  bid  daoe,  and  of 
mace  alatily  ieniofiag  and  inugfcif,  by  hla  mutady  power  loalyna  and 
ganenlimtiaiitllieintticacieiaf  uinTolvednid  diffiudt  rabjteb"  O 

It  is  obvious,  howaver,  that  Aniutioag's  mechnnical  doctrines 
of  the  palhology  and  tiealmeiil  of  venous  congestion  ezclDde  Iha 
whole  sntgect  from  tlie  philosophy  of  life,  and  recc^ise  no  oth- 
er principles  than  such  as  prevail  in  the  world  of  dead  tnatter. 
This  leads  him  to  confound  what  is  really  mechiinical  with 
what  is,  in  Ihe  most  important  sense,  of  n  vilai  liatxirc.  He 
therefore  "simply  pinces  I  he  loss  of  balance  eitlicr  in  n  morbid 
fulness  of  the  veins  or  orleries  loenlly,  or  in  a  general  change  of 
capacity,  relatively,  between  the  venous  and  aiteriol  ByE(enis."(') 
No  essential  distinction  is  made  between  the  cause  and  condition 
of  the  local  and  general  affection. 

Dr.  Boot  thus  represents  Armstrong's  views  of  the  manner  in 
which  venoos  congesiioti  arises  iti  the  brain : 

When  tha  Imiga  and  mnuiin  memlRinei  af  the  brcoahic  ara  tflhctad," 
■■tin  lieittaiidbninmqbacaiDeeaoaecntiTelyaflictedftoia  this  coidltiDnof 
tha  limga,  wfakh  ptetanlB  an  inprdniail  bi'dia  tl1gnu<]fblc■ad|uapelladb>■ 
waIdB  tham  Iqr  the  haut.  Itwrnaaqnantlyaeemaiijataa  in  the  right  amiala  and 

(I)  CrdopndhtfPrae.Uid.An.IW. 

(t)  EaoraUteiaifBarihaLiraiiiidMsdiail  WritapoTDi;  AnHtno^Tol.  Lp. 

as. 

Dr.  Boot  ptya  a  }iiH  ud  U(h  liiMt  to  the  "  Skeictiei  of  E|dd«Die  Kmm  in 
Vonoal,  IBIS,"  liy oiu filli^libtd  CDBntrjman,  Dr.  Girtap.  "The  IM  Kctign 
oTUa  dih  <tepter  win  abow  Ibat  hiafiewB  ef  coiig«4inn  ware  prtdae^  and  liia  treat- 
maat  adminbU.'— P.  111.  In  Iba  Ialtero[uiHon  wt  ban  ilmd;  upnwcd  oarfnll 
tancomiiHi  (nLLp.lHJ  ud waarlUadd diaiwacoiuldar Uia ■kIIui.Io wUeb 
Dr.  Boot  itfen,  u  en  enuopla  of  Iha  beat  medical  pfntoaophy  auani.  OaDap,  bow. 
•ter,  leaned  la  Iba  Becbanical  Iheei7)  bnlilk  appanntnilhiieeelian  tbitfakeje* 
war*  rudj  opan  nataiBt  and  net  npaa  lijpiilhwlai  Tb*  wbria  wod;  ia  an  baoaar  I* 

Typbtia  Fanr,  p.  US. 
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lio  redii'twa  ol  animal  beat  on  the  niriace  of 
rum  the  (urfacs  to  lbs  centra  of  Ibe  budj. 
iBDODi  nds  of  the  caculatHak  4(li.  A  eonea- 

1  aide.  5lh.  The  heart  hw  siataincd  a  shock 


Nor  can  \vc  regnrd  llic  foregoing  ns  descriptive  ofrenoiis  con- 
gestion. It  is  mainly  an  nccount  of  the  physiological  changes 
which  occur  during  ihe  cold  stage  of  fever,  or  such  as  ore  ap- 
parentlr  inducad  by  local  veoous  congestion,  or  by  acute  phlebi- 
tis, Dt  by  coimnwi  inflammation  when  about  terminating  in  snp- 
puration.  This  condilioii,  by  the  universal  contraction  of  iho 
eapiltary  system  of  blood-vassels,  evidently  forms  an  universal 
obatniction  to  the  circulation.  Bat  the  obstmctioD  exists  on  the 
side  of  the  arteries,  and  the  accumulation  of  venons  blood  imut 
therefore  be  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  venffi  caves; 
and  since  the  engonrcment,  which  constitutes  the  disease  under 
consideialion,  is  alu-n  rcinnlc  rrnni  tliu  ceiiltc  oi  Ihc  ciroulation, 
it  appears  to  be  evident  lliat  it  co.iitiot  lie  dotermiiied  by  the  cen- 
tral accumulation  of  bliiod,  even  could  we  underslLind  the  phys- 
iological condition  which  is  implied  by  the  term  waL  ness,  as 
employed  in  the  7th  proposition.  (P.  153.)  This  is  apparent, 
also,  from  the  fretjuejit  independence  of  local  congestions,  as  seen 
particularly  in  most  coses  of  apoplexy,  of  any  febrile  paroxysm ; 
whilst,  at  other  times,  as  we  have  said,  they  become  the  cause 
of  &  panucysm  analogous  to  the  cold  stage  of  idiopathic  fever. 
That  local  congestions  supetvens  tea  the  iuTuioii  of  fever  is  ob- 
vious enou^ ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  they  then 
depend  upon  causes  as  truly  of  a  vital  nature  as  the  £ibnle  pat- 
oxysm  ilself. 

Our  autlior  also  supposes,  in  common  with  others  as  we  have 
seen,  that  venous  conireslion  results  from  a  simply  diroinished 
energy  of  tlie  liearl  and  arteries,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  fol- 
low, when  their  energy  is  much  impaired,  that  they  cannot 

(I)  Bool'i  Menlnin,  be  p.  I3D. 

(S)  IiKlnn*  on  Aculi  aocl  Chnnis  IKiMM),  ml  L  p.  tST. 
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maintun  tho  jiiilmnl  furrcm  ot  nrterinl  blood,  and  thai  a  pro- 
portionnlo  acciui  mini  ion  t.ik^s  [ilaco  in  llio  veins.  (')  Rut  here, 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  acciimiilation  must  be  about  the  right 
CBTitiea  of  the  heort,  not  in  the  venous  system  of  remote  organs ; 
and,  BS  it  respects  the  local  effect  of  the  obslnicled  capillaries,  in 
'either  case  there  should  be,  upon  mechanical  principles,  a  di- 
minished volume  of  blood  Id  the  corresponding  veins,  since  its 
traiuit  is  partially  ariesled.  Our  author,  also,  well  states  that 
"  when  sufficient  evacuations  have  been  made,"  for  the  purfwse 
of  restoring  the  general  equilibrium,  "  certain  degrees  of  venous 
congestion  may  lemain,  partly  from  want  of  power  in  the  heart 
and  arteries (*)  tbia  being  the  mechunicFil  ii»^pec:  of  Ihe  cnra- 
tive  process.  These  rcmninins;  "  deirrecs  '■  appear  to  iis  to  con- 
stitute the  real  congestion,  which  blomllcKiiig  linFi  failed  Lo  sub- 
due, and  which  may  havn  hr.rn  the  essential  cause  of  tlial  de- 
pression of  llie  cirtnlalion  on  wliich  itself  is  snpimsed  lo  riepprid. 
This  disturbance  of  the  aeneral  equilibrium  of  ihe  circulation, 
as  consiittiled  by  tho  cold  stage  of  fever,  or  as  induced  by  local 
congestions,  we  have  considered  at  Int^e  in  our  Essay  on  Blood- 
letting-, and  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  principles  on  which 
that  remedy  operates  in  its  removal. 

Onr  eminent  author  has  a  remark,  sustained  by  common  ex- 
penene^  which  shows  the  linle  probability  that  venous  conges- 
tion, in  our  acceptation,  has  any  direct  dependence  on  a  prostra- 
ted state  of  the  arterial  circulation,  or  that  "  the  degrees  which 
remain  after  sufhcieiil  evacuations,  arc  owing,  in  part,  to  a  want 
of  power  in  the  heart  and  arteries,"  "  In  the  last  singes  of  ty- 
phns  fever,"  he  snys,  "jliore  ato  certain  dcprees  of  venous  en- 
gorgement about  the  visci^ia,  resnlliiiir  from  the  universally  in- 
creased action  of  the  iXUn'm  tlirniu'lunii  lilt  seeond  slage."(') 
Both  facts  are  certainly  as  sli^Kil ;  but  citn  il  be  adniitlcd,  that 
the  congestion  remains  ui  one  ciise  because  of  tho  deficient  arte- 
rial action,  whilst  it  depends  in  the  other  upon  augmented  ac- 
tion ?  Here  we  must  disconnect  nil  idea  of  common  inflamma- 
tion from  the  congested  organs,  since  their  nrierinl  system  is  of- 
ten found  in  a  natural  stale.  The  general  circulation,  too,  is 
now  univeisolly  vigorous.  There  is  no  accumnlBtion  of  blood 
about  the  right  oantiea  of  the  heart,  no  obsimction  in  the  capil- 
lariee.  Again, — 


(I)  OnTypliiuFrKr,F.I99.  (1)  (lild. p.  tie.  ())  llrid.  p. 91. 
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•'I  DM  Oatenaoaagm&Ja,"  our  uilbiK  "■<>  doHts  tba  Ma  mtadi 
■idrti  iroiD  the  'mBamca  of  dqminiiti  in  vtuEh  mitemaiit  does  not  UkB 
place."  If  then  be  no  congeatian  mSumiiitiin  of  orgBrs.aiidi»  exeitemeiit. 
"  then  we  have  a  perfect  eiample  of  wh»t  I  call  congeetive  fever." 

This,  however,  U  nothing  more  than  what  happens  in  syn- 
cope, and  iti  many  other  annlogons  aflectioiu.  These,  and  iH' 
deed  all  fevers  when  introduced  by  a  cold  stage,  should  be,  upon 
the  gsneml  priitcipl^  equally  congestive  fevers,  whether  raae- 
tlon  lake  place  or  tiot. 

Ai  "  >  perfect  ektmple  of  congestiTfl  farer,**  Dr.  A.  ■psib  of  **  ft  gentleman 
irho  wma  trevellinf,  end  after  eating  mne  cold  ved  pic,  fell  on  the  Boor  in  ■ 
8t>t9  of  ejtieniB  congOBiion,  of  which  he  wie  rolioied  by  ao  coieljii"  (') 

Here,  the  illiistratton  consisting  in  a  central  determination  of 
blood,  produced  by  a  general  contraction  of  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels, is  only  parallel  nilh  what  we  ahall  have  seen  affirmed 
of  hanging,  and  ligatures  to  the  vems.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  those  conditions  and  that  in  which  venous  taigssceace 
of  certain  ot^ans  is  produclivo  of  peculiar  and  remaikable  pho- 
nomenn.  The  various  oxaniples  of  congestive  fever,  which  are 
addiicpd  liy  Dr.  Ariii^^lriiii;.',  iiiid  olbers,  appear  lo  us  to  consist 
in  very  diHbrmt  psihologicnl  stales;  agrceiiig  only,  in  certain 
coses,  ill  the  geucml  deluniiiuftlioii  of  blood  from  IIlc  eircumfer- 
enee,  which  is  mndc  tile  type  of  venous  congestion.  In  some  of 
the  cases,  as  in  that  of  on  overloaded  stomach,  the  shock  of  & 
fall,  orofa  sui^ical  operation,  offerer,  &c  the  central  delermiua- 
tion  of  blood  arises  from  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  brain 
tipon  the  heart,  in  which  a  moihid  condition  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  has  no  participation.  When  a  person  dies  of  a 
flight,  there  is  only  the  mechanical  influx  of  blood.  Yet,  "this," 
says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  is  what  I  call  congeolive  fever,"  (')  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  shock  may  establish  a  predisposition 
to  Yonoua  congestions,  or  local  inflammations,  and  may  be  nlti- 
malely  followed  by  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  fever,  aris- 
ing either  sympathetically  from  the  local  affections,  or  fiiomB 
general  violence  done  to  the  whole  vascular  apparatus.  But  we 
do  not  consider  either  of  these  conditions  fever;  thongji  they 
serve  to  eulighlen  us  as  lo  its  philosophy,  and  the  rationale  of  the 
attendant  venous  congestions.  (Tol.  I.  pp.  305,  209.)  (See  A.p- 
PENDix  II)  The  cases  are  analogous  lo  lhac  where  the  body 
beoomesseverBly  chilled  by  cold,  and  a  state  of  reaction  follows. 
And,  to  conliniie  the  parallel,  if  teectioa  do  not  soon  follow,  the 

(1) LKXann, 4a. id. i. pp. I7i;  17^  ]».  (t)  |lid.p.  IWl 
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impnmoa  of  the  cold  may  be  so  great  oa  to  develops  local  con- 
Jiestions,  and  inflammatioiia ;  aad  this,  wheio  ihe  subject  dies 
wiibout  teaclion.  Casea  of  this  nUuie  will  be  extunined  heis- 
after.  (See  Appendix  HI.  on  Effects  of  Cold.) 

In  fever,  which  proceeds  from  tnilf  morbific  causes,  the  de- 
termination begins  at  the  circumference,  and  is  owin[;to  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  the  extreme  vessels.  (Sec  Vol.  I,  p.  204.) 
And  again^  in  Iho  some  fever,  so  far  as  any  Incnl  venous  con- 
gestion may  influence  the  phenomenon,  it  depends  on  the  pros- 
trating effect  of  venous  inflammation,  or  some  analogous  condi- 
tii»i,  OS  we  shall  eodeftvour  to  show,  both  upon  Ihe  heart  and 
blood-TMsela,  bufespedally  Ihe  fbimer ;  and,  iherefbTe,  in  these 
instances,  at  the  invasion  of  collapse,  the  detenninolion  of  blood 
about  the  heart  may  proceed  from  causes  acting  conjointly  up- 
on the  centre  and  citcumfcience. 

It  is  well  slated  by  Professor  A.  H.  Stevens,  in  relation  to 
certain  affiwiions  whera  the  Dervous  system  is  especially  con- 
cemed,  that, 

■Tba  tUM  sfiMa  mnlt  than  ipfjuaotlr  npinaite,  but,  in  reality,  similu 
cmdilioiu.  Thn  we  hm  retehipg  ud  Tanuting  in  spopleiy  rmtn  congestion 
or  eitiavuitHn  ofblocid  in  Ibe  head;  and  tha  nine  symplonu  in  depressed 
■ktdl,  tbe  nnM  in  cnnhed  limb,  the  uhm  lAer  eicenivB  bleeding,  or  an  ei- 
tannTatani.''C)  (Sea  JfoUa,  Bmlin,  {V  SIS.) 

The  piimary  coustilntional  sjnnplams  may  be  dike  in  all  Aeee 
inslBDceSj  ibr  the  reason  that  there  is  nothing  specifically  mor- 
bific in  any  of  the  remote  causes,  and  from  a  comiyon  physiolo- 
gical change  in  the  nervous  centre  upon  which  Ihe  phenomena 
mainly  dejiend.  We  have  already  seen,  in  our  Essay  on  Blood- 
letting, that  Ihe  inunediale  result  of  its  impression  upon  the  brain 
is  Ihe  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence  tn  the  heart  and 
stomach,  a  leoclion  of  ihnse  orsniis  iipmi  ihe  Lr;iin,  nnd  olher 
complex  sympathies,  hi  all  these  case^i,  too,  the  nerves  which 
preside  over  organic  life  have  siisdiined  n  violent  shock  of  a 
common  nature.  Tho  heart,  becoming  prostralcd  in  its  powers, 
transmits  blood  imperfectly  to  the  brain,  nnd  a!l  other  parts ; 
and  ihis  is  another  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  blood,  also, 
accumulates  about  the  right  cavities  of  ttie  heart ;  but,  as  yet 
there  is  no  venous  congestion,  or  other  local  diaeaM.  SatM- 
qnently,  however,  eithei  in  casea  oC  excenin  bloodletting,  of 
■cddenti,  bams,  cold,  stugical  operaiioas,  &&  astote  ofTenaiia 

(1)  LMMnHthtHtwToikBaepili^Utl. 
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lurgesceiide,  or  comnion  inflEiminalion,  springs  up,  most  probnHy 
in  ihc  brain.  This  may  take  plnce,  in  some  of  Ibo  cases,  during 
the  general  prostration  of  the  vital  forces,  but  morB  commonly 
after  some  rcaclion  hns  begun.  If  the  cerebral  veins  suffer,  this 
is  Tetioi^s  congGslion,  and  grows  out  of  tho  direct  shack  that  hod 
been  sitslaiiied  by  the  brain.  It  will  probably  be  greater,  too,  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  collapse,  especially 
Ehoiild  much  reaction  follow.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
longer  the  brain  is  affected  in  its  general  circulation  by  the  pras- 
trated  state  of  the  heart,  the  greater  has  been  the  direct  injury 
of  its  povsn,  whilst  they  will  suffer  brtliei  from  the  prolonged 
interruptioD  of  ihe  circulation,  and  from  Uie  cone»pondiDg  in- 
fluence of  Hymp&lhies.  Violent  reaction  following,  would  lead, 
of  course,  upon  our  principles,  to  aggravate  the  venous  conges- 
tion, and  be  very  likely  lo  transmute  n  stAte  of  venous  congestion 
into  common  influnmation.  This  disposition  of  the  former  con- 
dition to  pass  into  the  latter  wc  shall  consider  in  our  14th  Sec- 
tion, when  we  shall  probably  find  in  its  philosophy  a  proof  of 
our  pathology  of  venous  congestion. 

Again,  Ihe  local  developments  will  arise  in  other  parts,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  shock  from  falls.  This  may  depend  upon  con. 
tusion  OF  direct  shock  of  some  inleiiuil  orgtms,  or  may  ([row  out 
of  the  shock  of  the  nervous  centre,  ea  fliequenlly  witnessed  in 
congestions  of  the  liver,  after  general  concussions,  or  a  blow  up- 
on die  head. 

At  other  times,  when  the  predisposiDg  causes  hare  been  spe- 
cific, as  they  aie  called,  as  in  miumatio  afifectionsj  the  nervona 
system  is  speciGcslty  impressed,  as  well  as  the  vital  powefc  of 
the  other  tissues,  (Vol.  I.  pp.  474  —  478,  568  —  575,)  and  ve- 
nous congestions  are  more  pervading,  ond  their  paiholog)',  as 
we  shall  endsavour  to  show,  more  or  less  specifically  modified. 
There  being,  also,  no  sudden  nnd  violent  shock  of  the  nervous 
cciilre.  ns  in  llin  fnrincr  cases,  iir  ns  happens  in  poisoning  by  the 

vasi;u]ut  .^y^ll^Ju  oi"  brain  may  suffer  no  derangement,  aniJ  ve- 
nous congestions  be  as  apt,  or  more  so,  to  be  determined  in  the 
liver,  stomach,  &c.  It  is  also  evident  that  when  miasmatic 
causes  operate,  ihay  alter  mow  extenMvely  and  profoundly  the 
vital  powers,  and  nuke  general  impressions  on  this  or  that  organ 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  venous  congestions.  This  last, 
and  anali^oiua  canaei,  an  those,  alw,  which  indues  the  true 


consfpslive  (ever :  coinplicnliiin;  venous  congcsLioits  with  a  pro- 
found conslilmionnl  nffoctioii,  but  which  nro  confounded  with 
the  rncclinnic.il  dclrnninntioiis  of  blood  nlxnit  tin:  heart,  as  in 
cases  of  nccidoiiK  or  Ihc  locsil  congestions-,  or  the  rcnclion, 
that  may  spring  lip  in  consequence.  These  different  cnsea, 
as  was  .said  of  some  other  nTinlogous  rnriclios  of  disease,  "may 
not  be  improperly  compared  to  certain  species  of  plants,  by 
no  means  uncommon,  which  ore  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
others  by  an  inattentive  observer."  (')  Tliere  is  often,  also,  & 
strong  resemblance  between  the  phenomena,  which  atleud  the 
depressing  efibcts  of  injuries,  IhoN  of  venotu  congestion  at  its 
stags  of  prostration,  and  those  which  distingnish  the  fint  period 
of  constitutional  ferer.  Our  di^osis  may  be,  therefore,  in  the 
last  instances  eometiities  difficult,  and  in  cases  rapidly  fntnl  per- 
h^s  impossible. 

Again,  according  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  simple  congestive  fever 
"consists  exclusively  of  venous  congestion,  unattended  subse- 
quently by  e!(ciiemcnl,  and  is  a  deviation  from  the  usual  law  of 
nature,"  Wo  should  therefore  look  for  some  extraordinary  vital 
modifications  to  establish  such  an  apparent  "deviation  from  ilie 
usual  law  of  nature or  should,  at  least,  regari]  the  afTeclion  in 
a  strictly  local  sense.  This  want  of  the  secondary  stage,  in  the 
cases  supposed,  evinces  the  absence  of  that  important  element  of 
disease  on  which  it  depends  in  const itiitionoi  fever ;  and  shonld 
reaction,  or  other  sympathies  ultimately  supervene,  the  discrim- 
inating eye  will  readily  separate  these  temlis  from  the  phenom- 
ena of  idiopathic  ferer.  The  Congestion  which  Is  indaced  by 
specific  canses  is  considered  "  tbe  most  formidable  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  fever;"  whilst  the  nine  others  which  we  have  seen 
enumerated  by  our  aullior  are  such  as  developc  local  rather  than 
constitutional  disease,  and  arc  the  predisposing-  as  well  as  the 

are  truly  morbid,  we  inclnde  ihosR  criu'p-  anioiii;s(  our  evidences 
that  the  vascular  turgwcence  is  n  conwqucnce  of  siimtr  nsddjid 

mainly  depend.    D.  A.'s  account  of  the  symptoms  generally  re- 
lates to  what  we  regard  as  the  second  stage  of  congestion,  at  the 
stage  of  constitutioital  sympathies.  ^ 
We  need  not  speak  of  the  momentous  practical  errors  which 

(1)  AbnBitbjl  PnftcsIoVuWMki.  (1)  3m,  tlio,  BaoMUHitiiarilw 
lift  ul  Mkkd  Oiulnu  of  Dr.  AnMniBf,  <nL  i.  p.  US. 
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have  evidently  grown  out  of  thu  confiudon  of  diSbient  patholo- 
gicnl  coLidilions,  however  Ihe  treatment  of  either  way  have  lieen 
empirical.  Bloodleltinir  lius  been  found,  for  unknown  reasons, 
since  it  wos  first  iiiiiitnkd  by  Arelicus,  (Vol.  I.  p.  323,)  to  be  in- 
dispensable ill  coiiir'  sltvi'  fi^v.Ts  nlleiided  by  great  sinking  and 
prostration  ;  and  lor  this,  nnd  analogous  reasons,  Ihe  same  prac- 
tice hns  been  Incjii^ly  nnd  futully  applied  at  the  invasion  of  those 
concussions  winch  are  produced  by  fuils,  and  other  mechanical 
injuries.  Morbid  anatomy,  too,  finding  that  venous  congestians 
have  ultimately  supervened,  has  contributed  its  indiscriniinaliiig 
part  And  we  may  here  advert  to  auoUiBr,  llioagh  lees  Important 
enoi  which  is  mode  by  dot  anihoi  in  common  irith  moat  other 
writer^  iit  confounding  irphos  fever  xrith  the  afitetion  wliich 
arises  from  dissection  wounds,  &c  (')  In  the  latter  case,  dtbet 
diree^  pernicious  inflammation  of  the  venous  or  the  enalf^ns 
aboorbent  tissue  is  produced,  or  equally  pernicious . impressions 
Bta  made  upon  the  nervous  system,  Sec.  as  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  30r,  174  —  49B,  515—522, 
639  —  549,  663  —  575.) 

In  local  congestions  wliich  evidently  grow  out  of  specific 
causes,  and  in  many  of  n  chronic  iiolnre  where  the  causes  may 
have  been  complex  and  perliaps  inscrutable,  wc  constantly  find 
that  there  have  been  numerous  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Ihe 
congestion,  for  a.  longer  or  shorter  period,  preceding  the  devel- 
opment of  those  symptoms  which  are  said  to  distinguish  the 
first  stage.  These  phenomena  denote  «  radical  difierence  be- 
tween true  congestion  and  mechanical  accumulations  of  blood. 
They  may  consist,  accordiog  to  the  seats  of  the  disease,  of  lan- 
guor, headache,  flushed  coimtenance,  soreness  of  the  ey»4>dls, 
tightness  of  the  forehead,  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  or 
in  other  parts,  a  morbid  state  of  the  secretions,  tkc.  At  this  pri- 
mary stage  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  is  conwionly  excited,  sensi- 
bly hard,  and  if  blood  be  drawn  with  proper  precautions,  it  is 
oSaa  bnfed  and  cupped.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  now  preler- 
mUurally  slow,  especially  in  hepatic  congcslioi:s,  and  it  is  then 
apt  to  be  inlermitleut  or  irregular,  and  this  not  unfrequently  con- 
tinues ailer  convalescence  has  begun. 

After  an  uncertain  duration  of  the  primary  symplonts,  theta 
commiHily  takes  place  a  sudden  change  ia  respect  to  the  stale  of 
the  goteial  circulation.   The  symptoms  of  excitement  disap- 

<l)  LKtan)anAcnl««odCbnHiiiDiHuH,ToLa.pp.UT,  Ur. 
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pear ;  ihe  pulse  becomes  smaiier,  but  still  its  hardness  mny  be 
generally  distinguislied :  u  is  somelimes  more  freqiienf.  and 
(^flin  is  slower;  if  previously  irreijuiar.  this  irregularity  often  , 
increoses,  or  it  may  now  be  deToiopea  lor  ihe  first  lime,  llie 
sanguineous  copillaric:  .  iiif  <iijrijiri(i  ninrri  nr 

less  pole  and  cool ;  prosiraiion  oi  strnnn-iii.  depression  of  mind, 
Jtc.  ore  suddenly  nugmenicu ;  mo  oiooci  darker,  and  for  the 
first  time  trickles  from  the  divided  vein.  It  is  at  this  stage,  thai 
the  allendanco  of  the  physician  is  commonly  required ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  so  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  these  cases  should  be 
confounded  with  the  collapse  which  is  Induced  by  fall^  blow^ 
wonnds,  &c. 

At  other  times,  however,  the  phenomena  'n4iich  distinguisti 
the  primary  stage  of  congesdon  ga  on  iDcmsiDg,  till  the  disoBK 
passes  into  oommon  inflamnmtioii,  when  the  seat  plethora 
is  more  or  leas  transferred  from  the  rans  to  thur  commmiicatiiig 
aiteries.  In  these  cases^  of  which  liinunoiis  examples  ore  given 
by  Anneslojr  in  hia  Diseases  of  India,  Ihe  only  important  chonge  of 
aymptonu  which  existed  during  the  congestive  stage,  is  that  of 
their  progressive  increase ;  being  often,  however,  but  little  more 
severe  after  the  congestion  hod  passed  into  inflammation. 

If  venous  congestion  precede  an  attack  of  idiopathic  fever,  the 
same  symptoms  of  excitement  generally  forerun  the  stage  of  de- 
pression, though  the  local  affection  may  ultimately  con (tibule  with 
the  constitutional  predisposition  in  producing  that  first  stage  of 
the  fever.  In  these  coses,  the  stage-  of  depression  may  be  pro- 
longed by  the  nltimntely  depressing  inflaence  of  the  venous  af- 
fection. This,  however,  generally  depends  more  upon  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease ;  or,  when  the  congestive  afibction  operates,  much  upon  the 
nature  c^its  own  remote  causes. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  of 
all  others  within  onr  knowledge,  that, 

id  inucona  mnnbraiie  of  the  bronchia  an  ifiMsd,  the 
entivelraflbcted  fnm  thb  ta^ka  et  tha 
tl  to  Uu  ingna  of  blood  propelled  lowsidi 
tlf  iccuiDDlitH  in  the  right  saricle,  tai 
l»  iaemfran  du  brain,  which  ihm  becomtt  in  iu 

1^  it  ii  nid  brDT.AnnMnngithit,  ••in  nsmiQii^  the  bodies  of 
■nngpidsnl^wbohiddisdrflhBmntoiHicenlnted  attacti  of  congeMivo  fo. 

(I)  Dt.BoM«  llNMirorikt  UodnlOiMoM  oTDr.  AimMm^  »L  L  ^1■a. 
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thaloi'v  IK  imimatplv  f.iiirj^rnrd  ivilli  tlir  liljiit[i>li-:  ill  IM  nghi  ventncie.  For 
when  the  actum  ol  Iho  ngbl  veDtncJe  » iiitm  milled,  snd  when  ii  la  Dverioaded 
bjUopettu  accumulation  of  lenoiu  blood,  it  muat,  bj  conKqaence,  occa- 
Bon  A  lEWflRi  of  ¥eDMa  biDod  m  Jurimf  orgtm  i-i  iP.SS^i 

We  hftve  thns  brought  io£r(?tncr  ihr.  wnoiR  ground  of  ihe  me- 
chenieal  docinne  of  vwnni'^  imm'i  -iedii.  ii  h  ue  suivposed,  in 
other  instancea.  to  be  coii-ir  iti  ■[  hv  \  ■■nun-.  oriMniccons  in  par- 
ticulsr  organs,  the  prim  irni'  i~  u,  -  mh  -  l  .hki,  iziiii^eo.  ini;  iv[>e 
of  the  whole  paihoiony  is  njiiiiiidjin"  ihiitoiv™  irnm  me  fsiMiti- 
ment  of  a  ligature  around  a  vein.  But.  lakiiii  the  loK  sroinir  ra- 
tionale as  soniniiiiiii.'  utiicii  iiiihtiiis  iii  riuiiEnii  ''iiiMri.'^iiiiiis.  i'm- 
pecially  ol  the  Dram,  iiiu  iiimu  isiii  uricesiriiiMi  wiin  iiiir  iiksiuiifi- 
tion  pf  conditions  which  never  exist,  and  with  the  absence  of  all 
those  gieat  pnysioiogical  conBiueraiions  wnicn  anonta  loim  lue 
fundamental  ground  of  every  pathological  view  of  disease,  and 
of  every  remedy  that  may  be  applied  £»  its  relief  (Tol.  L 
p.  290,  Sk.) 

In  the  first  pjocc.  wo  mav  snv.  that  m  cases  of  fever,  then  ue 
oniy  two  condiuons  under  which  an  accumuiniion  of  blood  takes 

piacQ  m  the  riirht  cavities  oi  me  iieart :  one  of  which  is  the 
stage  of  collapse,  ihe  other  that  decline  of  the  functions  which 
precedes  dealli.    Con  ires  I  ion,  and  even  grcoler  trouble,  of  the 


tiu  about  the 
iirs  ■  are  gen- 
ii be  lound  to 


ot  Ita  «■■»  nkddf,  il  li  in  canKqiuiiB  or  tba  dnllna  filial  jjtoiH  ID  vtich  Ibejr 
oElfiiiatoiL  W«  ahall  ban  aonutliliigto  ny  on  IIwh  redpncal  inflDsnm^  whalbar 
Ib  bHlthK  dUaaia,  In  our  aeetiira  on  Aa  powata  wUch  ciRnlata  Iba  blood. 
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cemed  ivith  the  funclions  of  Ibe  right  veiilriclc,"  cilhcr  in  the 
foregoing,  or  in  any  other  sense. 

Again,  as  lo  ihe  loca.1  wii^esiions,  they  occur  in  distinct  parts, 
and  oAcn  lomotc  from  the  centre.  Were  this  distant  plelhoni, 
as  in  the  brnin  for  instniiec,  occnsioned  by  the  accumulBtioa 
about  tl^e  heart,  llieri  slioiild  it  exist,  upon  the  soundest  piinci- 
ciplcfl  in  hydraulics,  in  nil  parts,  as  far  as  the  remora  may  ex- 
lend.  But  our  author,  in  onotlier  place,  states  the  facta  which 
leave  the  subject  on  its  true  grounds. 

u  Though  the  engoTgcitieiits*"  hn  eay^  "  may  cx'isi  in  difibreiil  organe  in  the 
tOBgwtive  typhus,  jet  Uie  largr  voscis  abcmt  Ihi;  right  aide  of  tijc  licait,  tho 
»iu  of  the  brain^  tuid  of  ihn  Yivct,  arc  minf  /rniueiUIi/,  nud  wriousllf  aSbcl«d, 
and  iwtl  lo  thorn,  those  of  Ilic  siiUni  ami  Jbh--."  (')    (.^Ito,  p.  217.) 

Here,  then,  the  mechnnienl  h;-pollicsis  must  abide  by  its  own 
facts  and  principles.  There  exists  an  accumulation  of  blood 
about  the  right  side  of  the  heart;  but  the  local  congestions 
must  be  independent  of  all  "remora,"  since  the  brain  is  most  fre- 
quently, and  tnay  be  alone,  the  seat  of  congestion,  whilst  the 
lungs,  so  intimately  connected  with  Ihe  ciiculatlon  of  (he  ri^t 
ventnole,  ue  fisquently  so.  These  an  impttrtiiiit  foots  to  be 
bonis  in  coniidaTalioD.  "niey,  iiidiiidu>lly  and  unitedly,  setUe 
the  question  against  the  mechanical  doctrine  which  relates  to  the 
dependence  of  congestion  upon  central  detBrmioations,  or  remo- 
ra, of  blood.  We  see,  also,  in  the  comparative  emnption  of  the 
lungs,  which  will  not  be  denied,  that  (he  common  reference  of 
tile  prim/iri/  obstruction  10  these  organs  is  without  foundation. 
So  far,  however,  as  the  n^mora  mny  perviide  the  veins  nf  nn  or- 
gan in  the  vicinity  of  the  h(':\\t,  tin;  slimuliis  of  (iiil.'iisioii,  sud- 
denly niid  violently  iiiriicli-d  upon  orjan^  pretiispoicd  to  ilisi^a^e, 
may  coiilribnlc  lu  llial  jj^ulioininral  sr;ite  wlucli  (■0ll^llllI1^is  tiie 

is  only  one  of  tlin  luimeinii.^  1  .i-ri(i>iir  cuma,  and  prrfovm=:  only 
a  subordinate  pnrl.  Tin.'  ]jr(.'di-pt)siliori  wa.s  .^lr&■Lriy  tbimcd  by 
Other  cousos;  else  should  the  luni^ni,  which  are  lets t  frvqupntly  con- 
gested, be  always  thus  affected,  and  the  brain  most  rarely;  whilst 
the  latter  is  the  most  coniinon  seat  of  the  attendant  congestion. 
Indeed,  the  blood  is  as  well  determined  from  the  head  towards 
the  centre,  as  from  the  other  extremities.  And,  then,  we  have 
congestions  qiringing  up  at  Ihe  onset  offebrilepatoxTsms,  where 
there  had  been  no  antecedent  cold  stage;  but,niostof  all,  dove 


<l )  (}n  Typhu  F«««r,  «.  S,  p.  14. 


liliii  nil  objOTtion  lo  tlic  iminits'd  mcchnnicnl  cause  iu  the  fre- 
quency wilh  li  iliosi;  ofdsralions  niniiifcsl  themselves  before 
there  is  any  cunsliliiLioiml  disliirbniicG.  Thai  such  coadiUoiis 
exist,  we  ore  authorized  to  infer  from  the  attendant  phenometiB ; 
and  it  is  especially  demonstrated  in  apoplectic  affections,  and 
when  other  congestions  prove  suddenly  fatal. 

Again,  we  have  more  from  Dr.  Armstrong,  to  the  same  effect ; 
nor  shall  we  fail  of  obsernng  ftom  the  natural  corapariBDn  which 
is  insUtuted  between  inflaibinBtion  and  Tenons  congution,  as 
well  08  from  what  we  shall  see  more  direcllr  of  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  each,  thai  one  is  ns  much  a  vital  condition  as  the 
oilier,  and  ihM  bolli  are  allied  in  tlieir  phenomena.    Thus ; 


Db^orLci]  jii  ilaLorctLt  c[iviEic«  after  death,  when  noeymptcpmshBd  Lndiutcd  thfrir 
fliiBlcncc  during  life,  llio  torn  CongestiTa  Tvnr,  however,  is  not  nricttj  ip. 
plicable  tn  all  thi»e  cases,  bBMUBlecalcongallaaaaiiiicairteilkimliebigfit. 
laud  bgOuaaueqamcaif  amort gamltaiXtiai.  Yet  in  ^ id Jnw  it  ii 
nunnlly  allied."  O 

The  Ibi^iDg  slatement,  which  is  clearly  founded  on  an  ob- 
Bervation  of  focts,  Etnd  austained  by  the  analogous  experience  of 
Robert  Jackson,  and  soma  other  faithful  observers  of  natnic,  em- 
braces many  important  considerations  which  severally  teiminate 
in  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  imputed  mechaoi- 
cal  nature  in  venous  congestions.  The  several  points,  as  well 
OS  others  hitherto  introduced,  will  be  more  extendedfy  eiomined 
in  their  appropriate  places  ;  whilst  various  si>ecifio  facts  will  arise 
in  our  progress,  by  way  of  iilustrotion.  l!ul,  before  parting,  for 
the  present,  with  our  most  able  aulhor,  we  must  carry  out  th« 
duty  we  had  prescribed  to  ourselves  of  noticing  what  we  regard 


(I)  BgsCs  Unwir,  ul.  nil.  p.  lit. 
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u  another  fbndanieaW  enoi  in  doclrim.  To  this  we  hare  al- 
ready Bdreflad ;  and  it  clearly  arises  as  a  hypothesis  out  or  the 
mechanical  doclrino  of"  slagiiation  "  and  "  obstniclion."   Thus ; 

word,  Deoilitt,"  This  dsbiiily  maylio  "gcni^rjl,"  or  "il  may  bi!  lira!,  wliile 
ihsgfwralnfslfmiinpparnitiy  tlTfug-'*  t^) 

This  is  the  "  bark  and  wine  "  doctrine,  whose  results  not  only 
contradict  the  asaumplioD,  but  prove  it  an  nnlntelli^ble  subtlety. 
It  was  laid  down  l^Annstiong,  as  we  have  3tiid,as  a  necessary 
f efUitur  of  the  doctrine  of  "stagnation,"  and  as  naturally  sng- 
gestod  by  its  coincident  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  dead  mat- 
ter. Nevertheless,  since  our  niKhor  brings  tlit-  olTecls  of  reme- 
dies to  siislnin  his  views  of  venous  coiiin^slion,  and  these  con- 
sisting espccinlly  of  bloodletting',  and  other  depressing  i^ents,  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  error,  as  well  as 
the  pernicions  (enilency  of  the  hypothesis.  (Pp.  163,  232,  and 
sec,  IS  ;  and  Vol.  I.  379  —  280,  420,  no(e.) 

Il  is  said  by  Dr.  Kellie,  that,  — 

•■lo  obatnictiau  or  (he  nuririiln-rcntrirular  valves,  in  obstacle  oiiits  talhs 
fnennimof  thsvenouiblooJ  fram  ihi:  hcxi." 

Bnt  that  this  is  hypotiieii<:al  appears  (o  be  shown  by  our  au- 
thor, when  he  immediately  odds,  that, 

■or  tfasMrenl  cases  eiilai)[eaient,  and  of  other  Mrnelanl  dlMSM  of  thv 
hssrt,  whidi  hna  oome  nidar  mj  own  ofaservstiofbiut  nie  trflhs  patiadalud 
anf  telfaaiiio  or  ipoplaclie  ■jmptoiiia.''  (*) 

Considering  the  local  character  of  venons  congestions,  that  they 
are  consequent  upon  a  great  variety  of  remote  causes,  as  well  as 
of  sympathetic  influences  and  moral  emotions,  and  that  the  brain 
is  eqwcially  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  the  affection,  when  the  de- 
scent of  blood  is  promoted  by  K"""''''!')  -^ecms  to  be  obvious 
from  these  facts  alone  thni  obsiriirinx],  iuiil  pFi.'.sivi'  rola.tntion,are 
PS  little  entitled  to  respect  as  ilic  duciiiiK;  of  r'»iora,  The  hy- 
potheses have  been  devised  wilhout  ii  piii|)rr  nnKi:  lr>  fuels ; 
and  they  must  yield  oven  if  we  ulnill  imi  l:avi:  siili^iiiiiifdabeiier. 
Is  there  any  case  extant  which  v'il!  resolve;  ilie  faoi,  that  in  mony 
epidemic  fevers  the  veins  of  the  brain  arc  found  almost  univer- 
sally in  a  slate  of  engorgement ;  allciidi^d,  also,  by  many  of  the 
usual  phenomena  of  in^mmnlion,  whilst  there  is  an  absence  of 
arterial  plethora  ?  In  roapcot  oven  to  the  hypothesis  by  Cullen, 
[p.  226,)  the  only  one  of  a  vital  nature  which  has  been  ofieied, 

(1)  AnutionSfiA  kaalM  ud  Chmde  Dikuh,  roJ.  L  p.lsT. 
(■]  IM-Chii.  TnuEdk.  IBM.  p.  141. 
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it  it  manifest  ihnt  it  would  be  inapplioabte  to  the  biun,  lor 
irtiieh  it  was  especially  designed,  on  account  of  the  influence  of 
gTBTilation ;  whilst  there  arc  no  facls  to  render  it  intelligible  in 
the  principlea  it  involves. 

Dr.  Stores,  we  perceive,  carries  ont  upon  this  stibjecl,  the 
principles  inferred  from  the  mere  effect  ofhimging.  (P.  22G,) 
Periiapa  we  have  already  said  more  than  is  proper  in  opposition 
to  this  mode  of  iUiialraling  the  couses  and  pathology  of  disease. 
The  venous  engorgements  consequent  upon  febrile  attacks,  which 
Dr.  S.  so  well  describes,  are  supposed  sometimes  to  remain,  but 
more  commonly  "to  disappear  when  the  hot  stage  cornea  on." 
These  venous  eoiigesiioiis  ore,  also,  well  supposed  to  pve  rise 
to  common  inllammaiiou.  But  what  interests  us  at  present,  is 
the  cause  of  the  persistence  of  venous  engorgements  in  some  ca- 
ses after  teoction,  and  not  in  otheis.  Here  the  illustration  of 
hanging  ^ould  be  carried  out.  But  as  soon  as  the  rope  ia  te- 
moved,  the  accomulated  blood,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to' 
show,  escapes  from  the  brain,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  pe- 
culiarities in  the  circulation  of  the  organ.  Here,  however,  in 
cases  of  fever,  it  invariably  remains  ager  the  subsidence  of  the 
cold  stags  has  been  followed  by  that  of  reaction ;  and  this,  loo, 
however  its  escape  may  be  promoicd  by  tlio  force  of  gravity. 

Regarding  venous  conf,i;stia(i  in  iti  iiroii  siuiplo  form,  Lind  not 
complicated  with  idiopntliic  lover,  we  mnsl  lool;  lor  the  cnuse 
of  Ihatproslrslion  of  tlie  fiencral  I'irciilnlnry  powers,  wliicli  oflcii 
ensues,  and  other  remarkable  phciiom.  n.i,  not  in  tlie  ncciimula- 
lion  of  blood,  but  in  some  morbid  comiuinii  ol'  tlic  venous  lissue. 
The  former,  as  we  shall  show  eiperinu  iiliilly,  is  wholly ■inacie- 
quato  to  the  results.  Or,  relurniiifi  -dsmn  lo  const iluiional  fever, 
or  still  regarding  the  disease  in  its  abstract  sense,  if  it  be  said 
thai  some  modified  slate  of  ihe  veins  of  the  affected  part  favours 
the  accumulation  of  blood,  as  adniitled  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  a 
vague  sense,  (pp.  232,  2i2,)  we  shall  then  have  oblaineda  starting 
point,  for  Ibc  investigation  of  the  true  pathology.  Indeed,  this 
shrewd  observer  slates  in  one  place,  Ihnt  "  in  the  tegular  conges- 
tive fever,  the  topical  accumulations  of  blood  are  so  great  as  lo 
overpower  the  natural  energy  of  the  heart;"  (■)  &c  And  if  this 
he  often  true  of  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  in  congestiTe  fe- 
ver, why  not  more  generally  so  in  simple  congestions?  The 

til  OnCongHiiwTjphm. 
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proof,  thai  it  is  so,  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  history  of  iheii  progress. 
(Sec.  6.)  If  the  topical  congestions  bo  complicated  with  consd- 
tutionnl  disensc,  the  latler  may  lie  olone  concerned,  by  its  early 
opcrotion,  in  the  depression  of  the  circulnlory  powers.  But,  as 
observed  by  nr.  Armstrong,  it  ollen  l^nppeus  in  these  complica- 
tions tlial  the  action  of  the  heart  is  overimwereil  mainly  by  (he 
topical  eoneestioii.    When  the  coiistiliitional  cnusc  oporalcs,  the 

folloivfd  by  a  smle  of  reaction.  In  Hit.'  olliei  oa;,t,  thf  |)arn\ysiiia 
ore  more  irregular,  and  the  cold,  or  the  hot  sluije,  is  apt  to  be 
prolonged,  especially  the  former,  at  the  explosion  of  the  disease. 
Both  conditions,  however,  often  contribute  more  or  less  equally; 
producing  great  varieties  in  the  pheuomcna,  which  ore  farther  di' 
versified  should  common  inflotmnMion,  and  denmgementa  of 
stnictui^  luperveDe. 

In  ail  other  dissases  we  find  that  the  extreme  capillary  vessels 
Bra  the  instrnments  of  moibid  action.  Analogy  would  [woinpt 
UB  to  look  for  some  such  prii;ciple  in  Tonous  congestion.  But, 
BB  D  morbid  condition  of  llie  capillBiy  veins  would  not  alone 
explain  the  expimgion  of  the  larger  series,  where  shall  we  be 
so  lihcly  to  find  the  true  scat  of  the  difficulty  as  in  llie  coats  of 
the  veins  themselves  1  This  principle,  wc  shall  ultimately 
see,  will  resolve  tiic  dirii.-uliv  of  ac.  iHiiiliiiij  lor  ilio  ]>roMraled 
stale  of  Iht  heart  a.id  aiLt-rK'S,  ivb^ii  U  i.n.fs  from  roini'siion 

We  bcUevci  llRTc  IS  no  affMtion  more  sirielly  vital  'ii'i  all  its 
aspt'cis;  iiniil,  by  Lis  powerful  sympatiietic  impression  on  Ihe 
whole  sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems,  that  prostration  is  pro- 
duced whicli  determines  an  accumulation  of  blood  about  the 
right  caviiics  of  the  heart,  when  the  phenomena  become  influ- 
enced by  this  mechanical  result. 

•r,  aJeiiiiatc  lo  accouiil  for  iLc  ].linuirn.Ti  i  ->l  .inj  i,.rr        iruT,  ..p-u..,K  ill.-. 

linclly  from  Iht  fact,  that  do  foriDof  (,;vrr  u.ll.m  ~  It,,'  th,-:e 

msnioD  in  wiur."  (')  (Bee  AnBNDa  UL  on  COU.)  ' 

But,  whilst  no  constitutionid  derangements  or  IikbI  conges- 
tions may  foltow  the  great  central  delcrminBlions  of  blood  as 

(1]  OdSau,  Iv.  M  til.  p.  HB. 
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expTeMed  io  the  foregom^  quotalton,  ibe  moat  violont  •ymptoniB 
are  produced  hy  "congeatioii  of  blood  in  theftreat  Teins"  of  OTerjr 
importaDl  organ.  There  ii,  therelbro,  e  bioad  distinciion  in 
tbeso  different  ptUhcdojpoal  eoodilions.  It  ia  manifest  that  there 
must  be  causes  operating  in  one,  which  have  no  ciislence  in 
the  other.  One  is  indeed  mcchonicat  congestion,  as  it  respects 
the  occumulaiinu  of  hlood,  (iiui  may  produce  no  morbid  pheno- 
mt^iiEi ;  (')  111.'  .-[Iii-r  n  viial  ^iiid  prolific  of  vital  results.  One  ia 
dcieriiiLiicd  by  li  ;;Ljrmral  eiiiiiraotion  of  the  cqiillaiy  sjatem; 
"satiguis  prcscniciii  liorroreni  metuens,  ad  partes  ma»Line  eaU' 
do*  concuirit."  (■)  (p.234.)  The  caoment  that  leactioD  takes  place, 
(and  in  syncope  it  may  be  in  a  moment,)  the  winimninm  is  le- 
Btoied.  in  the  other  ease  the  efiection  i>  linutBd  to  the  Tenou* 

(I)  It  u  unimpivtiiil  ta  our  purpaHi,  whetber  Ihii  aecliulcil  Bccunniltliaa  of 
blood  Hboul  lha  cantnof  ths  anculaijon  b«  tho  lapltoTa  prtmirj  inptvwq  on  It* 
bnit,  M  iipM  ibi  apdUiy  vtuel*.  IB  our  nmiub*  npsa  Uh  fbilotepbr  oTUoed- 
l«1tin^     bave  cndaTouml  lo  aaow  uui  oiun  nun  miv  uptime  uiumiiA^jil 

(*1  EllppacntU.  ae  FlmlHiu-.  —  llu-  vie»-  n  ?  Inm  no^=  Inlifn  IDJHU*  M 

■cEount  in  put  lor  UUI  Dticiivi"   l'.  :i  '  :  i.n  ni  '  i.'  h\''\"i  uiouood 

liom  Uk  lurCtn  fAIWIlV.  m  mir  s-  ..i  .  ^-        i|.  ;  .         i  \  ..I  ]    f.   J)^.  kc-1  Dr. 


"ia  not  in  tiw  nplluini  bat  A  piotviutiu^  diitofwoq  of  Iba  lucet  nueli  {■  con. 
■picuoui,  wfailBlba  bnin  HhIT  ■  odoa  amij  or  •llngHbii  of  banlnnl  colonr.*  (a) 
InooriEimrluosblooi]lMilDS,Ciec^3,t,T,9Lll,)w<it>l>4ibitItiiiba  uaieaij 
of  Ibe  norvoiu  iafliionee,iD  detonafautiDaadfbloDdle  the  brain,  ronuiaiain  tht  brail 

oreonsntin.  Tln^  hovevflr,  nwj'bs  Inn  onljrof  the  w\j  nisi^cB  nf  «^noLi--<  ei-n- 
|Ht»n;  Ibao|h  nore  to  of  Ibe  bt^  then  of  otber'aigBna.  'J'he  pro^nrjory  ^ymp- 
tome  of  Ibe  ipoplMie*  under  cQiuidaralioii  *iv  genanll;  tli'n'-  oi  "ortir  J"^cii  o( 

« Ibe  nerroDi  power  Hud  or^nk  pnpettiea,  vludi  ie  doubLkaa  pow«rfiiUy  aided 

fnabxled,  and  tbe  blood  deaoiU  Ike  •nifoce.  Tben  it  eeeme  lo  be,  that  Ibe  depnae- 
hg  eebel  of  reDeue  congeilion,  which  ie  more  ot  lett  Lie  tendeDcj  et  ceriain  ilagBa, 
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syslem  of  particular  organs,  is  mdcpendonl  of  luiy  cotilraction 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  aiid  is  liable  lo  a  long  duration.  In  iho 
cold  stage  of  an  mlermitlenl,  bloodleltiug  may  aiiiiost  nialiiiilly 
restore  the  general  cqiiilibrjum  of  the  circulation,  I  )  (Vol  I.  p. 
205-208,)  wlulsl  numerous  repetitions  of  tlie  remedy  may  be 
necessary  to  subdue  any  attendant  local  congestion ;  and  whe- 
ther the  fever  will  bo  at  onco  subverted  may  depend  greatly 
npon  the  presence  or  absence  of  local  venous  congestions,  In 
typhus  fever,  the  conslittiiuaBl  influence  is  still  mora  obvious ; 
and  the  vital  natuie  of  Ibe  congestive  affection  is  farther  indi- 
cated by  the  frequent  salntaiy  e&cl  of  quinine  in  one  variety 
of  fever,  and  its  iajurf  hi  another;  the  palhologieal  state  of  the 
reins  h^iig  modified  by  the  nmola  asiues  in  a  manner  corres- 
ponding more  or  less  with  the  tnodified  form  of  the  conslitn- 
tional  affecliona.  [See.  12.)  It  is  also  worthy  of  remarfc,  that 
when  venous  congestions  exist,  the  blood  is  not  diminished  in 
the  congested  veins,  as  it  is  in  all  other  o^ns,  during  the  stage 
of  collapse. 

Whether  the  central  determination  of  blood  be  owing  to  ve- 
nous congestion  of  some  organ,  or  to  idiopathic  fever,  or  lo  bolli 
conjointly,  this  mechanical  oppression  of  the  hear!  embarrasses 
not  only  the  whole  circulatory  system,  but  of  conrsc,  also,  the 
ftincuons  of  the  whole  body.  This,  however,  is  a  superadded 
cause,  and  constitutes  uo  port  of  that  simple  state  of  local  dis- 
ease which  it  is  our  object  to  investigate.  But,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  primary  and  real  congestion  is  overlooked,  and  la- 
medies  delayed  till  a  depiesdug  influence  is  extended  over  the 
whole  arterial  system,  utd  Ihe'blood  is  accumalaled  in  conse- 
quence about  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  It  may  be,  then,  a 
leading  object  lo  overcome  this  general  interruption  of  Uie  circu- 
lation, on  which  the  phenomena  are  supposed  to  depend.  (Tol. 
L  pp.  14S,  200,  205,  209,  218.)  But,  if  the  disease  be  one  of 
ample  congestion,  it  will  be  seen  from  an  attentive  observation 
of  the  effect  of  remedies,  and  other  consecntivs  symptoms,  that 

eiKip*nu>  sift  tba  imroni  iBflim*  in  enonmiitthig  >bg  puoiTnii.  (Vol  i,  p. 
Stt— Ml.)  Wlm  lUi  tStct  ia  tunad,  Uie  btood  Rcntn,  in  Ihe  ctM  mppiiKd, 

un*,  fmn  tbe  immediala  connection  oTllie  liingi  willi  the  linrl.  But  lllis  cngorgt- 
mflDt  ottlH  lunga  fiDid  c«du«I  dclcnniutioiu  of  btood  ii  mucli  leu  commoD,  u  irill 
1»  Ha,  UmA  gtnantl  J  auppawiL 


the  central  determination  ofblood  has  been  only  one  of  the  nu- 
merous consequences  of  a  local  oflection. 

Again,  congestions  may  spring-  up  in  rapid  succession  in  re- 
mote parts,  from  [he  syinpatliies  whicli  prevail  in  tlie  venous 
system,  or,  tliey  may  lake  place  simultaneously,  or,  as  we  have 
said,  in  conjunction  with  constitutional  lever ;  and  then  may 
follow,  in  the  ratio  of  lliis  general  predisposition  to  coiigesl)on, 
those  influences  by  which  the  getuonl  Voluma  of  blood  is  more 
or  leas  determined  upcn  the  heart.  The  roost  ibrmidable  exam- 
ples, being  also  often  complicated  with  common  inflammation, 
arc  the  plapie,  yellow  fever,  the  malignant  intermittcnts  of  Italy 
and  Africa,  the  "congestive  lever"  nt  our  soutliem  Stales,  (p. 
2iO,)  sciirlalidH  maligna,  liiid  fnniis  of  purpura  hemorrhagica, 
ikc.  Ill  llic  foresoiiit:  casoi  ol  lV'vcr,  tlie  c.irtipst  form  of  local 
disease  IS  Kencniily  th,:  coiierstive,  ivhidi  .my  fonn  run  izilo 
common  iiiliEiinnuHmiK  or  111,!  l;.t[iT  iiiny  wouit  or  InkT  spring 

lo  prevail  throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  impart  to 
either,  as  we  believe,  not  only  certain  symptoms  which  they  have 
in  common,  but  their  greatest  obstinacy  and  danger. 

The  congestions,  as  we  have  said,  often  Ijcgin  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  constitutional  malady,  and  seem  not  unfrequently 
to  be  an  excitinjf  cause  of  iL  Again  they  are  consecutirs,  or 
Eimultttneons,  and  appear  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  gensial  of- 
lection  j  according  to  lh«  predisposition  of  particular  parts  to 
Tenons  InQammation.  Again  the  morbific  agent  may  fail  of 
producing  its  full  constitutional  impression,  whilst  it  may  deter- 
mine perfectly  the  local  disease.  This  may  depend  an  the  pre- 
vious state  of  the  system,  or  of  particnlor  organs,  arising  from 
habits,  age,  con  St  it  uti  on,  Ice.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  epi- 
demic congestive  fevers  we  often  meet  with  congestions  in  thdr 
simple  form,  or  complicated  with  erery  gradation  of  the  consti- 
tutional disease.    (See  Sec.  12.) 

In  respect  to  the  supposed  interruption  of  llie  descent  of  Te- 
nons blood  [rom  the  head  by  congestions  of  the  lungs,  we  have 
already  slated  the  great  infrequency  of  the  latter  afiection  com- 
pared with  cerebral  congestion.  But  the  opinioa  qipean  to  be 
also  contradicted  by  direct  facts ;  and  since  this  sul^ect  has  ac- 
quired an  importance  in  the  prevaiiiiig:doctrine  of  cerebral  and 
other  congestions,  and  from  its  intrinsic  interest  to  the  physiologi- 
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cal  doctrine  of  life,  wc  shnil  !;ive  10  it  a  parlicular  considera- 

Goodwin,(')  Bichnt,(')  Andral,(^)  Louis, {')  Kellie,  (■)  Brous- 
sau,  and  otheis,  have  clearly  shown  either  bf  experiment,  or  by 
anatomical  fitols,  that  no  pulmooair  or  thotadc  affection  can 
institute  an  obstnictioQ  to  the  i«Iam  of  blood  from  the  head. 
Bioussais  says,  "  having  closely  investigated  the  subject,  he  has 
remarked  that  the  difficulty  of  tho  disgorgement  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  into  the  rig^it  auricle  of  ilseif  seldom  produces  cere- 
bral  symptoms." (')  Hoiv  consianily  do  we  winiess  the  urealesl 
embarrassmeril  of  n;  spiral  ion  froTii  i'iii]jtivsi:m:i,  toiis-i^slion,  nnd 

wilhiii  the  liinmx,  wilhoul  syinpUiiu^  nf  e<jifbi.il  coiip'slioii.  In 
all  Ihc  eases  nf  piilnionarj'  emphysema  by  M,  Louis,  there  was 
an  .'ihseiiei:  nf  <:r'rel>r.-il  conation.  This  corresponds  with  the 
mere  reeeiii  observations  of  others,  so  far  as  otir  knotrledge  ex- 
tends. Df.  I'liilip  relates  a  remarkable  case  of  dyspncea,  in  tho 
course  of  ivhieii  he  says,  — 

"  It  waa  one  of  tba  peculiaritiea  of  thia  ntreaidinary  cs«e,  that  eren  when 
ths  fill  of  dfapniEi  were  wursl,  the  patient  never  had  anynreUing  oHheingib 
lar  VBu,  unnsual  twaling  of  the  carotida,  or  (empoial  arteries  or  oHm  sjinp- 
laam  of  impeded  ntum  of  blood  from  ths  head."  (') 

And  who  hosnotxritnessed  paroxynns  ofdyspnceanotlessre- 
maikable  in  the  cholera  atphyxia,  and  this,  too,  attended  by  the 
tii^iest  d^ree  of  TeuouH  engorgement  of  tho  lungs,  but  where 

(1)  ConaactionofLiftwilhReipiiitiaa. 
(»)  BuilaVioHla  Mort,  parts,  irt.6.  f.  I, 

0)  ThalmnitmterarAiiilrat'i  MedinlClmIc  on  ihc  bnin  cm.pl>lii>  Ibit  "he  li» 

dancjr  to  lirinf  abm  cerebral  congatljanp." —  (p-  I LO,  nolf^)  And  titua  Mr  Ley,  en 
lai7P|iimiu  itridulv,  whoni  wp  negkclfl  in  our  fim  if ciion : 

of  biaathlMIDaaa,  alalolt  mmo[ITlUn[:  in  aaphyxLn,  which,  bj  iinpedibg  die  flow  of 
blaod  tbiodgh  (he  longf,  ciluici  no cumulmliDiiB  wilhin  lha  civilini  of  the  beai^  and, 
inbiaqnentlf,  TSHHia  uiij^lion  wiihin  the  cranium.  "—^  Bl.^ 

librhm  ia  the  diflalatiaD  of  the  brain,  fhmi  apr^edic  attadia  baviBf  rarelj  oecnrrad 
dniiB;  diiordered  miiinilieiL  tn  Hw  own  caaw,  bowarar,  ibtn  itti  net  Ok  iliiht- 
eil  oridince,  od  diueElinn,  oTinj  chuee  In  U>e  Uend-nBela  sTtbe  biain.  Tbtj 
■ppiu  lo  hue  been  iniuiuei  oTijoipathdifi  or  whil  laeeUed  nanon  apopleiji  the 

ceribiil  poiTcTi  brtii»  cither  [ilrnsiiiihni  heroin  anj  Knribla  ebangaa  lake  place  ts 
UiE  iciwli,  n,  Tcrovcnng  niihoul  Imvin-  tnj  rtnurkahle  leilea. 

(4)  On  Pulrnonary  Eni|il>)»ini.  (S)  Bdin.  Mcd.Cbfr.Tnna.  I8H,  p.  ]». 

<G)  Fiioeiplel  ofPh^iHiliisiciil  Mrdicine,  Iw.  p.40S. 

(7)  Lon.  Med.  Chir.  Trana.  lol.  iiL  p.  ISO. 
fOL.  II.  32 
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the  bniu  bu  pieserv ed  the  iategritf  of  iu  fundioiiB  to  the  hst, 
and  wheie,  on  disseciion,  its  vaactilar  Bittern  whs  per&clly  netu- 
tsll  Here  also,  and  in  other  diaeasea,  com  axe  often  occur- 
ring, where  the  heart,  longs,  and  Other  neigliboaring  oigans, 
are  gorged  willi  blood,  whilal  the  vetaela  of  the  brain  majr  be 
prclornatu rally  empty. 

Ill  respect  to  disorganization  of  Iho  longs,  take  the  work  of  H- 
Louis  on  Phthisis,  and  we  have  an  amoimt  of  pioof  sufficisnlly 
ample.  Or  the  strongest  possible  example  from  another  work 
bf  the  same  miaule  observer. 

Ttiwlha  left  lung  wu  ilmal  wholly  cnoTBtad  mto  emnlion^  ind  the 
giaraDdap>qDetgrHini-tnu|iueiitinbit>iice;  oi  the  ilm  wan 

budftwoJHUuef  thelungpemBiblaiotheiiiv — ntliatihsnqfnmjflmo* 

lioa  wan  almoM  entuuly  conlmcd  to  thifl  dimbished  surface.^*  (^) 

In  the  brain,  however,  there  was  only  a  moderate  fulness  of 
the  ccrehrnl  veascis,  and  this  appears  to  have  Ijccn  in  the  capil- 
lariea.  It  ia  slated  by  this  author,  tlmt  "  the  cerebral  functions 
are  gencrslly  iindisliirbed  in  phthisis  to  llic  Insl  moment  of  exist- 
ence ;"  nor  are  lesions  of  the  brLiin  mure  common  than  after 
olhor  chrome  ajicclions.  (') 

If,  in  dyspiraa,  Ilie  lace  bo  RQincliinus  iiijL-clod,  or  the  jugulars 
swell,  it  arises  from  compression  of  iho  supetficiai  veins  by  the 
respiratory  muscles,  or,  in  the  former  cose,  a  deteiminotkiD  of 
blood  upon  the  arterial  aysiem.  (') 

It  should  be  staled,  however,  that  observations  were  fonnerly 
made  \riuchwere  supposed  to  sustain  the  opinion  that  theretnra 

blood  from  the  biaia  ia  impeded  by  the  act  of  ftijtiraMoi).  (') 
But,  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  obeamtionB  DUistaatisfy  the 
inquinr  of  their  deficiency;  especiallyaiiicetbeyMBcontiaclicled 
by  such  a  mam  of  proof  as  is  daily  piesented  hj  thoracic  affec* 
dona.  Ths  inipMssion,  howsTer,  is  still  verjr  general,  that,  eren 
a  Toltmtory  suspension  of  raqnration  impedes  the  circulation  in 

(I)  RckihLei  sn  PhlhiFli,  obt »,  p.  3M.  ()|  Ibid.  uc.  ise,  SOS,  3ei. 

(3)  DiaVicnl  lUlhciri  idien  lo  Ihii  hcl  urn  JmHrorUie  anumnltlion  of  blind  in 
On  limd  during  tipinlinn.  Il  willbi  faundu  ws  blie  ■UUd  in  Ihe  ua.  [lihawi 
HI  ho*  MP  h^porbenli       ht  brDQglK  in  nippotl  another. 

(-l}3ccEdin.Meil.Giuji,Ta1iL;  Blaincnbwh'i  lnili<ulion»  FhirnDlngiE!  Mid. 
CUr.Truit.TDl.  nil.;  Riiina in  Mini. il< Taiin,  ISII  ;  Magendie'a  NoUa  10  BidMl 
nr  la  Vw,  be  Jf.  310,  IM,  uu]  in  Jnum.  ii.  Phji.  Eifii.  t.  i.  p.  «»i  BnUek'i 
Elan,  of  Phyiisl.  nl.il.;  Honlor  w  Ibi  Mood,  lie  p.  Eipeiinaiu  »]>  lAif, 
8daUitliD£,  and  Lamna  b  MAmoim  di  1'AcuIhil,  da  Sonco,  U  u  aod  itL  pp. 
lliitn;  indsf  Ballat, laEloBL  Ptijt,  L  Bl.  L  i.  p.  ITl — ISO, when naintioii* 
tldiadwHiaaeBtliia  aidgaManqiHUdi  and  Eip.  ia  0^  Phja.  t,  i.  p.  SSL 
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the  lungs.  Thus,  Dr.  Etliotson: — "The  men  mupension  of 
respiration  impedes  the  circulation  through  the  heart,  by  causing 
dittruclion  in  the  limga."{') 

impeJiinciit  is  |uil  to  llic  circulalimi  of  ilic  lilood  by  a  colli|wc  of  llif  lungs. 
TliiB  idra  thry  liovo  liorrmrtd  fnm  tht  j.fi«rflmencm  oCfticIrouIics,  and  il  is  Uieir 
rsasoD  for  the  <li?atli  which  ensues,  in  conicqnsnce  of  a  Iw  long  coatinued  ei- 
pintiw."  He  tlien  ptDceadi  t(>BbDwexpeniDenta%  tliit^*>tlia  TeiyfoUsjini. 
dnced  in  the  Teneli  hj  a  atita  d  coU^h  in  tin  luDgii"  aftn  nhawting  thm 
bj  a  iTiingB,  and  at  Uw  mnB  tima  laying  open  UiB  cavilisa  of  lbs  chat,  x  an 
lu  real  fmpaljinsil  to  the  uiculation  o[  Uw  blood."  And,  ■■  slang  witb  tbeM 
obeomtiaii  let  ua  place  the  bcilitr  vith  iThich  the  pulmmaiy  drenlition 
(iontinnn'to  bemadSitriieacolleetiaagof  water,  piii,iir  hIoDil,anljiiigifitliiB 
tha  plaon,  or  peiiiiudiiim."C) 

"What  is  true  of  complete  expiration,  and  anologoua  causes,  is 
equally  so  of  inspiration.  Inflate  the  lungs  us  powerfully  aa  may 
be,  according  to  Bichat  and  Mogendie,  and  the  circulation  re- 
mains as  free  as  cvor.(')  Emmeit  has  also  confirmed  the  fore, 
going  results ,  ond  Miiller  remarks,  "  the  disturbance  of  the  cir- 
culation, alter  the  interruption  of  the  respiration  in  the  higher 
animals,  is  certainly  not  pioduccd  by  the  collapse  of  the  lung3."{') 

When  cerebral  congestion  actually  supervenes  as  a  conse- 
quence of  pulmonary  congestion,  or  othet  detsngement  of  the 
lungs,  it  ^lii^  Ixom  the  prindple  of  sympathy.  (*)  And  here 

(DHDnnnPbrnilogr.p.lia 

(t]  ReMarthHMUlii  tad  DMIb,  p.  Ill— Iir.tr.  (3)  DnJ.  p.llS. 

(4)  Samanta  DTPh^ikl.  (oL  L  p.  In 

Tliia  fnipniT  uin  na  napect  affbctad  by  tba  aipaHmnta  oTAtiadi^  aad  Edvaidi, 
or  lbs  apiaionjofVTitliuBiKa}',  andolbiin^ailaiaanaaloriha  eiRuIalin  in  Iba 
laagl  in  aBphyiJa ;  much  [«■  bj  tba  hjpgtbeiei  i^bkb  ban  b«D  diTESod  to  acGQQDt 
for  thii  phenomnun. 

lon^ar  dmlbl  ihal  Ihti*  Iia  ipcdn  of  apoplaiy.epllepsj,  delirium,  it,  produced  lym- 
jHiheiicill  J  bydiietmorltsianiarilielunjeiuiD  nennui  aalbmi,  luahctUne  ciUrrii, 

aluckid  with  hemipl«si«.  follnwed  by  apof^oiy.  Tbe  luogi  weio  gnallj  diaor- 
ganiud,  mod  Uib  heait  ulcenifld.  f6)  Morgagni  ralaua  anatogoiia  cuea ;  Lba  w- 
tabial  auadu  aupcTnniag  mddtnly.  and  onlj  aftar  a  laa{  dnnlian  af  pninuini^ 
Jiiaaia<  AmalnBC  {t)  naticaa  lba  ajrapatliallQ  inflotiica  af  cbnviEa  afledku  of 
lba  Ilnp  b  biiKbit  (po|ilaiT.  But,  il  ii  ana  bi  Bon  a»  nib  aAcUona  af  Iba 
ibJamlaal  riaena,  urMcb  trill  fctm  %  aulQacI  for  wniijaimlioit 

"Tba  lBdn7lalacBliH«aalloaaerUood,-aa]ia  Di,  Abo^  "b  n; 

MN>^d.niMoim.tp.SN.  WBwg|.Aail.tI,l.ha.l^ab.f. 

MlMH,ka.n>l.l.r.m 


fUSZ  PHILOIOTBT  OP  TSHODS  CONflEBTICm. 

we  ma.j  notice  the  imporluit  fact  that  (be  heart  »  fie^nenlly 
eroptf  when  the  lungs  are  gorged  in  their  venous  sjrstem',  whilst, 
alio,  the  vessels  of  the  bmiii  are  in  a  natural  state.  Nor  can  we 
attempt  an  es  pi  aunt  ion,  ns  will  be  further  considered  bereaflor, 
of  tha  cerebral  congestions  which  follow  Ibc  destniclivc  influ- 
ence of  narcotic  poisons,  carbonic  acid  gas,  certain  epidemic 
causes,  &c.  upon  any  of  the  prevailing  doclriiics.  Tht-sr  .igeiiis 
exert  their  cfiecl especially  upon  the  tissues  of  llio  iiervQiis  C(;iitre, 
and  it  is  here  that  they  eslnhlish  aecumuUtionn  of  vcnou';  hlood, 
ond  other  anatomieni  chiiriirlers  ilml  nrise  from  inn:  (.■0(li;l^'ili(ln 
of  Iho  veins.  It  is  also  wmlliv  ofreiTiarl;.  that  in  llicse  coses,  the 
Junga  and  the  bean  an'  :.-?n<rrally  in  a  natural  slate.  {Vol.  I. 
pp.  574  —  512,  508—  57;V)" 

In  obliterations  of  Ihe  Jugular  veins,  or  of  the  vena  cava  de- 
Bcendens,  there  may  take  place  preternatural  accomuliLtians  of 
blood  in  the  cerebral  veins.  But  we  do  not  find  that  they  have 
ever  been  attended  by  any  of  the  phenomena  of  congestion,  or  of 
extravasations  of  blood  or  seroin,  oi  by  any  intcrroptiDa  of  the 
cerebral  fiiDctions.  In  oblitetationB  of  the  vena  cava:,  a  vast 
extent  of  the  venous  nystem,  often  of  the  great  internal  viscera, 
becomes  involved  in  the  circuitous  circulation ;  but  there  is 
ever\-wlipre  nii  absence  of  the  cliaracuirislic  symptoms  of  conges- 
tion. Tliis.  we  apprcliend.  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  dis- 
CBie  111  ihii  K'liiHi.*  |inrifilcs  which  \vc  consider  the  esseiiliol  pa- 
tliology  of  contrcsiion,  and  a  principal  source  of  tlie  phcnometia. 

dtpodvat,  ID  nuj' cuB«,  on  pmwv  diHMiL,''of  wIkIiIi*  itBtailb*  Ibllowiiigu 
iin«nm;lai  "  A  ubIIu  MfiuHM  ta  tbt  Jofulir  niH  ud  csngtMiim  b  lb*  hmi, 
Indiat  lo  nriaui  diMM  of  Um  bni,  id  um  »f  (Hhih  wbm  Ibn  it  ilitiKni 
utifftm  flow  tt  tdssd  iHiougli  lb*  liuiga,  dtbH^  lb*  1hu(  ba  Hand,  ifiaillf 
If  UiombaliEqiMiit  wttlloimif  cmifWiit  M  Id  bnaddtla,  hso^iii  MiihKUIb- 
mi.''(i)  Tlunti9gr«nbnleDii|HllQiu,ln  tbt  wgtMaTlhafgnpiBCil&clIoBi, 
It  nffidotlj  coDdnnn  ifinst  Ifai  luebuual  doetama;  bn^  u  n  ■bdl  odflW' 
inrlB>k)iirCulbBr,Hltbui»rinuid>BiniiBHtBn,  vBnuntlook  lalbiTitilaiiM 
tlitodmttkabc^dniiigaribatbnCflbig  qinl>tiaii|Wji^«nbflaii1jHiippaw>dlaopB- 
nta  thim^  tb«  pnm  of  iTDipithjt  ud  Unit  lo  MUhJah  ui  attflntiDB  tt  Eba  vital 

Ibi  palraDiuo  eun,  u  whin  «iagHtl»  ipgplu^  Ibllgai  mgibU  coadiliaBi  oTtb* 
■tDmocI^  (bo  mlenie  Dpentifloaf  hIu  btti,  "  np^lad  BmpUou,"  inpimHd 
uaiioni,  inenlil  cinolioDa,  Bad  otbw  iutuHfl  wbm  ii  would  ba  ■baud  to  ^iplj 

Wi  nil)  iliosi)'  hEre,  ibil  in  ondiie  uBpcnaiwa  ippMn  10  b«  •San  uctOwd  to 
lempQiu;  ficitimtnu  ofiba  buit  in  da(aniiiiun(  Isnl  ^itbbn,  bolb  (fliwniu  ud 
anniaL  (YoLi.p.3S0} 
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When  that  pathological  alale  axials,  it  is  probable  thut  pressure 
contributes  more  or  less  to  the  resnlts  ia  cerebral  congestions. 

In  a  case  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  ihe  circulation  in  the  superior 
Tenacavo,  and  the  tntnk  oftheleftsiihclnvian  and  jugular  veinsj 
was  nearly  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurisuuil  (utnour ; 
but  among  all  the  painful  symptoms  there  <Ioes  not  appear  ut 
have  been  any  connected  with  the  head.  {')  Kellie  snya  of  this 
case,  that  "the  consequences  to  the  circulation  within  the  head 
must  have  been  equivalent  to  the  obstnlotion  of  both  jugular 
vcin5."(")  Uaillie,('}  Hodgson,C)  CIine,(')  Raymond,  (*)  and 
otliers,  have  reported  similar  cases,  but  iiiiallciiJcd  by  any  re- 
markable cerebral  symploms.  In  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the 
Venn  cava,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  (he  sitmscs  of  the  dura  mator,  the 
veins  which  entered  them,  and  others  of  the  theca  vertebralis, 
ware  in  astute  of  great  enlargement.  But  the  cerebral  functions 


Lander,  (')  Young,  (')  and  others,  relate  cases  where  the  in- 
ternal jugular  veins  and  carotid  arteries  became  involved  in  a 
morbid  growth  of  the  surrounding  puts,  and  where  one,  st  least, 
of  the  jugular  veins  was  obliterated,  without  aSbeting  Ihe  brain. 
Kellie  concludes, — 

(Gmanli  ts  tha  frsg  paHiga  itf  dw  blaodtoarlnmtlia  bsDi^u  hu  Iwen  ccm- 
dndI;  eoBfidered  to  belhebafibctidoiiatlitvaBiijtsndsiiiif  toloKsiiHintliui 
the  iiBial  qaaati^  of  blood  Dpm  Hie  luiiD."(")  (Saearf.HH,') 

Sometimes,  however,  Ihe  stimulus  of  distension  will  develope 
in  certain  veins  concerned  in  the  urcuilons  cirenlation,  as  we 
shall  farther  show,  a.  varicose  Section,  aUended  by  pain  and  the 
organic  changes  to  which  varix  is  liable. 

Nor  was  the  exemption  from  cerebral  symptoms,  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  owing  to  (lie  effect  of  habil,  incident  upon  a  slow 

(2]  Tnn,.  Mfd.  Chir^Socj.  Edin.  vol,  i. 

(3)  Morbid  AnBtoray,  vol.  i.p.M;  ind  TrMi  of.  Bocictr  for  Iho  ImproHtnf  111  of 
Mtd.  pnrj  Chir.  Knon  loJgi',  vol,  i>,  p,  127. 
H)  On  Dln^Difa  ,>r  Antrim.,  .nd  V,:in!. 

(S)Tl»ns,ori  Soclclr  for  Ihg  Improvcrainl  of  Med.  IB<\  Chir.  Knoxlcdge. 

fB)jDiim.  Hibdom.  d>  Mid  t.  ll,p.  HQ.— ThKida  oTtlumia  ondtmmdeu 
wtK  niittd  Bur  tba  uuidb  Bn,  ilag,  "Mo  cua  oftunmin  ptniiiii  spoB  Uia 
•upwot  nu  un,^  in  Loo.  Lumt,  Ju.  ST,  IBM. 

(7)  Tnu  dT  •.  Bsda^,  kc  n  npn,  nL  ii.  p.  St. 
m  Bdla.  Mtd.  Uil  Sii«  J«iii.  ToL  in.  p.  407. 

(8)  HodpaB  an  DinMiJ  oftli*  Aitna  udTsmi. 
(10)  Bdk.  Mtd.  CliK.  Tiuu.  IBM,  p.  in, 
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accunmlatioa  of  blood ;  Bines,  aa  maybe  sbuDdaiilly  showD,  the 
experiment  of  tying  the  iniemal  jugalai  veins  is  not  followed  by 
thasligfalesl  inconTeDiancc.  Tbis  obserralioniitiawellimovn, 
is  as  old  as  Galen,  and  has  been  odea  repealed  by  otben.  Emet- 
tus  tied  the  carotids  and  botli  iniemal  jugulars  of  a  dog.  The 
animal  was  watched  for  man;  weeks,  but  there  wm  no  alteration 
in  his  ^pearonee.  The  result  has  been  often  confirmed  by 
others.  Dr.  Eellie 

ulM  tba  conuDoo  Jugnkr  Tdu  ot  ■  dog  as  low  hi  tlig  neck  u  tha;r  Maid 
well  be  resched."   The  iniinal,  having  sufliired  no  iiuMTenienc*,  wu  killed 

fUlE^d.  onJ  llK  mwKs  wrre  diticndpii  with  blood.  There  was  no  jmuj  ffui^' 

Kcpelitions  of  the  foregoing  experimenl  gove  Iho  same  result. 
Allowing  something  for  Dr.  Kellie's  object,  which  was  not  fa- 
Tourtible  to  out  conclusions,  and  that  the  veins  were  even  more 
tnr^  then  i^nesentod,  if  we  contrast  the  exemption  from  all 
symptoms,  in  these,  and  dmilar  experiments  by  others,  with 
those  morbid  phenomena  and  products  which  attend  cerebral 
congestion,  We  must  conclude  diot  the  pathology,  in  the  latter 
inslnnce,  is  wholly  different  ftom  that  which  arises  from  mechan- 
ical obscruetioii,  ni:d  tlint  the  morbid  phcnomenn,  which  appa- 
rently arise  from  ilic  |)li:[htirn;  .stMn  of  tlip  veins,  in  Inic  venous 

these  vessels,  in  u  hicii  liit:  liirijuiieciiec  is  only  a  euiisequenco. 

It  might  be  doiilitlul  lioiv  fur  ilic  loregning  obsetvaiions  are 
applicable  to  man,  had  not  the  same  experiments  been  made  upon 
Iiim.  Mr.  Summons,  in  a  surgical  operation,  tied  the  interrkal 
jugular  without  inducing  any  cerebnd  derangement  [■]  Simp- 
son, f  ]  Stevens,  Gibson,  (<]  and  Morgan,  (■]  have  dons  the  sama, 
with  equal  success.  In  Morgan's  case  of  attempted  suicide,  the 
carotid  artery  was  not  divided,  and  the  man  returned  to  his  em- 
ployment on  the  20tfa  day. 

In  the  cases  of  banging  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
illustrate  cerebral  congestion,  we  now  see  the  inapplicalulity  of  the 
principle,  and  howprobable  it  is  that  tnie  cong^tion  depeods  on 

(1)  Edm.  Med.  Chii.  Tnse.  IBM,  p.  Iti.  Bee,  elte,  enilegon  eipeiimaili  bj 
Sii  A.  Coeper,  in  007*1  Hof  pile]  SepoiU,  tiiL  L  p.  tli. 
(I)  Me&^PKtiuidOfa«nalian),ToL  liil 
(3)  EdkL  Med.  Eei^  tbL  r.  p.  137. 
(D  AH.Joiir.orM(iBdBiuei^T»Lsiil.|i,jaS. 
<f)  Ibid,  n^niil.  f,3S0. 
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eauaes  Ihu  ate  endvely  fbrugn  to  mechatucal  obttmetioni.  It 
ia  eito  well  known  thnt  in  cases  of  hanging,  tha  aecumulBted 
blood  escqm  from  the  krgei  veins  as  soon  as  the  ligature  is 
looaened;  (<)  but  this  will  not  happen  in  cerebral  congestions,  even 
the  lemovnlof  the  ECull-cap,  unless,  perhaps,  aficr  an  inter- 
val of  some  hours.  Failing  lo  liring  otiout  tlic  mo tb id  symptoms 
atid  products  of  venous  conijesiion  by  obslrucliiii;  the  smaller 
trunks  of  veins,  experiments  like  tli^il  of  Lower,  of  tying  the 

cess  of  disease.  They  have  been  seriously  taken  ns  the  ground 
of  conclusion  not  only  ns  to  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  venous 
congestion,  but  to  establish  the  mechanical  dependencies  of  drop- 
Ejr.  (Sec.  16,  and  Vol.  1.  pp.  ISO,  514.)  IfthefactswbichweehsU 
slate  in  this  essay,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  venous  con- 
gestion, be  admitted,  the  whole  doctrine  as  to  the  mechanical  pa- 
thology of  dropsy,  with  the  qaalified  exceptions  we  shall  mention 
in  our  last  section,  must  necessarily  Ail,  and  the  phenomenon, 
when  connected  with  venona  congestion,  be  placed  upon  the 
same  vital  gronnda  aa  when  ariring  bom  common  inflamnmtions. 

Finally,  it  may  be  aaid  that,  the  califate  of  the  veins  being 
enlarged,  the  momentum  of  blood  is  lessened  in  consequence. 
But,  in  tfie  first  piece,  this  objection  is  only  raised  after  (he  en- 
largement has  ttJten  plnce.  Tiie  (jLiestinn  at  issue  is,  what  pro- 
duces the  enlargement  3  Wliciiever  "lay  bu  ihe  diminished  velo- 
city of  the  blood,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  happeiis  where  the 
veins  dilate  under  the  influence  of  heat,  exercise,  &c.   (P.  166.) 

(I)  BotAuve  itUa  Ihal  ba  bid  bwi  Isiie  fimiliir  irith  ibt  ipprinnce  of  llit 
bmtD  iner  dnlb  Oocn  MnnKnlBdon,  both  m  nun  and  aninulL  When  tiie  cord  bii 
nmiiwd  tight  upon  Lbe  nock,  lbs  veiiu  of  lb*  buin  have  been  KCDSiondljr  gorged, 
ud  nm/TBUoti  hartbHn  binugbtlnID  »eiv  wtiicbbait  nevrr  been  ivcn  nndn  UIJ 

monli  fif  Ij4a£  tba  jugplar  TGiM,  II  drcodf  rcEaled,  BuIlI  ia  Rddtd  by  BoerliUTr^ 
Ibll  H  torn  M  Ihe  rope  wee  loaienedj  the  blood  oiciped  from  ]he  briin^  led  dnm 
laqiHiu  mduluir,  nnali  aiuiaml,  quia  nnguii  per  renu  jii^ulares  cllln>.'|g) 
Tb«  •una  Tut  H  lilted  bj  Morgegni,  (t)  Florr^,  (c)  end  ollicri,  Linelii,  (if)  Et. 
jam,  (e)  Windinr,  {/)  C«*,(»l  D«  Ha»ii,  (tl  Colonic,  (i)  Kellie,  (*)  K-opfer.  (() 
KHa  M  Albeitl,  Uunelu,  Broker,  kt-  tettifj  Lo  Ihe  elTrcI  of  die  rope  in  ptorlucing 
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SECTION  III. 


We  have  now  seen  that  venous  congestion  is  in  no  respect  me- 
chanically dcicTmined  by  &  remon  of  blood  during  depressed 
stales  of  the  gencinl  drculation ;  whilst  the  aflection  is  constantly 
presenting  itself  where  no  such  depression  has  existed;  and  even 

during  high  stales  of  febrile  oxciletnml.  We  hove  scon,  too, 
that  ni-ilhcr  nHections  of  llic  heart  or  of  (he  Inniishave  ever  any 
IciiJciicy  lu  lirtVL'.H  n  duu  return  of  blood  Imm'lhi:  li^ail,  wliere 
vcnnus  conircstioiis  prcdoiijinatr ;  and  wc  have  also  sliown.  [hat 
whi'M  lilii'iil  I'.  ;-i-i-Nily  acciiirnilalfd  liy  mechaTiica!  causes  in  ihe 
vi  i:L.  -ir  Mil.'  1)1.11]:.  it  prodncus  no  symptoms  of  disease.  We 
mi;li[  ^il.-n  .i.'  k  v.liy  it  happens  that  the  lower  esCremities  are 
sn  i'^i!iii|it  fioiLi  venous  congestions,  since  they  are  constantly 
subject  la  ligatiiii^s ;  and  why  are  the  most  complei:  organs  the 
common  seat  of  the  affection,  where  no  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
venous  blood  can  be  shown  to  exist  7  Nay  more,  how,  on  the 
principle  of  obstruction ,  or  relaxation,  or  romora,  will  you  eiplain 
the  venous  congestions  which  are  equally  and  uniformly  pro- 
duced by  the  excessive  appUcaiianofprussic  acid,  alcohol,  opium, 
ond  all  the  narcotic  poisons,  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  surfeit,  certun 
shcW  fisli,  aniniiil  poisons,  nntnral  and  morbid,  from  a  blow  on  the 
hi.':iJ  or  (jvi'r  lliu  liver,  foiislilulional  predisposition  as  in  asthma, 
thf  I'ccnlirLiLiii;^  oi  :,j^f::  mid  snll  in  relation  lo  particular  organs,  . 
ns  l]v  diMin  J(i  iiifimij,  And  why  does  it  happen  that  the 

blood  retreats  from  the  vimus  of  the  brain  when  (he  hangman's 
ligature  is  removed,  but  remains  obstinately  in  morbid  conges- 
tions?  This  query  we  shall  answer  by  saying,  Ibot,  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  elasticity  of  the  veins  is  not  impaired  by  disease, 
and,  consequently,  the  vessels  contract  as  soon  as  the  obstructing 
cause  is  removed  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  the  elasticity  being 
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aclually  impaired,  the  veins  refuse  to  coniraci,  and  the  blood  re- 
mains. We  have  shown  the  philosophy  by  an  eipcrinicnt  upon 
the  arteries  at  pages  ITS,  176.  This,  however,  is  truer  of  the 
biain  than  of  the  liver,  since  the  congested  veins  pervade  the  lat- 
ter organ,  which  enlaces  in  its  congestions,  and  its  vhole  sab- 
stance  may  contract,  bjr  grovitation,  after  vital  action  is  extin- 
guished. 

faovever,  obstruction  be  teally  the  cause,  as  is  generally 
imagined,  we  mnst  look  for  the  supposed  obstacle  at  some  point 
in  the  largest  veins  of  the  congrated  organ.  If  the  whole  organ 
be  involved  in  the  venous  plethora,  it  must  then  be  supposed 
that  tho  obstructing  cause  is  seated  in  the  principal  venous  trunk. 
Bat  this  is  utterly  contradicted  byi^l  experience  in  morbid  anat- 
omy, ffichat  remarks  that, 

■Pli]nnciuiiwlMh»eg]ieiie(lbiitr«wbodi«a  (IJetnpliV  llw  vague  ud  in- 
rignificut  wort  atMtnietian,"  Sic  (<]  (P.  SSI.) 

When,  however,  an  oi^an  is  coogMted  only  in  certain  porta, 
the  obstruction  must  be  formed  in  numerous  veins  at  the  largest 
areas.  This  is  less  consonant  with  probability  than  the  former 
assumption,  whilst  it  is  equnlly  contradicted  by  the  anatomist. 
In  respect  to  the  liver,  so  constunlly  the  seat  of  congestion, 
Blchat  observes,  without  any  special  reference  to  this  inquiry, 
thai, 

lan  take  place,  efcepl  iKoee  of  l?ie  arjneml  locomtjtioq  the  OTplDt  it  b  eri- 
dentlf  incapable  q!  FrHiuently  iniemiptiDE  the  coiine  af  the  liltek  hloodtrhish 
Ibe  tbdnniiut  qratem  tcoii  thero."  (') 

Finally,  it  is  only  in  the  capillary  system  that  obetractioos  to 
the  circulation  of  an  oi^an,  of  the  nature  we  are  considering,  can 
be  coQStitulod ;  and  here  the  mGchonical  doctrine  of  inSamma- 
tion  may  bo  defended  on  the  ground  of  this  possibility. 

Again,  it  has  been  siimiiscd  by  some  that  the  cssenlial  pathol- 
ogy of  venous  congestion  consists  in  debility  of  the  veins,  and 
their  conaeciiienl  relaxation.  Whnt  is  relaxation  as  applied  in 
this  mslanee  .'  The  result,  eerlainlj'.  of  some  TnodificBlion  of  the 
vital  forces  of  the  venous  patictes.  This  condition  eonslitHles 
disease,  nud  places  the  pathology  of  venous  counestiori  upon 
purely  vitnl  grounds.  And,  if  we  now  consider  for  a  moment 
that  thii  supposed  relaxation  is  but  a  softening  of  the  tissue, 
which  certainly  occurs  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and 

(I)  QoDHiiI  AMUm)',  u.  voLin,  p.U7.  (1}  Ibid.  idI.L  p.m 
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look  at  Ihe  ennlogies  supplied  by  inflammation,  it  appears  that 
the  question  niiglil  be  decided  by  tliis  lest  alone  ;  but  more 
eapecialLy  wh«n  connected  with  what  we  sliall  say  as  to  blood- 
leldug  and  other  remedies  for  venous  congestion.  Via  arc  f,vn- 
uble,  howcTsr,  that  the  term  lelajiMioD  bas  been  borrowed,  in 
this  itulaoce,  from  the  physical  sciences,  and  is  iniendeii  to  imply 
a  aimpla  mechanical  diminution  of  tlie  [lowcr  of  cohesion. (') 
We  believe  the  application  lo  be  opposed  by  all  sound  pliilosophy ; 
but  having  sufficiently  ai^ed  the  distinction  between  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  physics  in  other  places,  we  shall  only  now  ask, 
whether  there  be  any  other  evidenco  of  the  imputed  relaxation 
than  the  accumulation  of  blood?  Will  it  in  the  least  explain 
the  phenomena  of  venous  congestion,  or  aeeonnt  for  (he  opera- 
tion of  its  appropriate  remedies  1  Would  such  uniformity  of  di- 
latation be  likely  to  pervade  (he  entire  venous  system  of  on  or- 
gan ?  Would  this  condition  spring  up,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant, 
with  all  its  appalling  phenomena,  if  simple  relaxation  wore  the 
proximate  cause?  Why  should  Ihts  condition  be  so  proliiic  of 
evil  when  the  jugular  veins  maybe  tied  without  a  cerebral  symp- 
tom] 

ulnflunmstioBi"  njt  Hr.  Aomley,  "  dnos  not  arise  and  advsnca  to  it*  loot 
tX  com,  or  erea  in  a  few  houn ;  but,  vvnoiu  ronj^oflticm  maj  nperreov  in  t 
very  ihorl  timi;,  ud  aitcr  but  a  brict  dumtion,  lormiuale  ia  the  inflaiiiiiiatcffj 

In  the  cholera  asphyxia  congestions  spring  up  with  ihe  most 
amazing  rapidity ;  and,  perhaps,  in  no  other  conditiiHi  of  Iho 
body  is  the  probnble  Tallac-y  of  the  doctrines  of  relaxation,  pas- 
sivo  acctimulnlion,  and  mi^chonical  distension,  better  shown. 
Here  the  syslem  is  greatly  bereft  of  blood.  The  vessels  are  ge- 
nerally in  a  stale  of  gront  rontraclion,  partly  from  the  influence 
of  disease,  bat  more  especially  from  the  uiirii  n]  iiiiir  iiiiiiiiiirf 

(()  AHUIinBgfll  pnvnl,  wlul  n  l'  L^jL.ltjiinur      "in     .  l  i.il  I'n   HL 

puietet,  llis  edklccciMnt  oTtha  tuIp^  could  bn  readily  I'li.Enirii.l  liv  lit"  uNliii.in  rp^- 


ni  af  lift.  Huh  fa 
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contents.  How  imprabable,  then,  thst  the  entita  Tenons  system 
ofpartioulBr  o^ms  should  be  go^ed  wilh  blood,  when  its  con- 
tiBclion,  if  not  morbidlj'  oflecled,  should  so  readily  follovr  the 
dinunished  volume  of  Ihe  circiilaliiig  mass.  Here,  too,  dif- 
fetent  oi^ana  may  be,  in  difforenl  inslonces,  Che  scats  of  ihe  ac- 
cumulnliou.  We  open  thu  bndy,  ami  find  perhnps  the  heart, 
tho  hiii:r.'!.  the  liver,  and  every  other  orgnn,  CKcepl  the  brain, 
in  a  blondlcs  stnlt^  Iliit  lln";  vt-ins  of  the  brnin  may  he  crowded 
beyoud  .ii\y  oilier  exmiiiile,  Agmi,  with  the  same  acneral  phe- 
iloiiieLia,  Ihe  luiios,  or  the  liver,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  engorge- 
ment, and  the  whole  vascular  system  of  Ihe  brnin  shall  be  nearly 
eiempt,(')  Whyislhisso?  Canitbefromanysudden  local  debili- 
ty of  the  vessels  ?  Is  there  a  remote  analogy  to  justify  the  conctu- 
sioQ?  Do  we  find  the  slightest  appearance  ofobsttuction?  And 
genaisl  plethora  is  out  of  ihs  question.  What  mystenouB  canss 
saipends  the  opBratioa  of  ^rit;',  and  dolaiDs  the  blood  in  the 
cerebral  reins  with  an  appeBrance,  as  it  wete,  almost  to  bunt- 
ingi  Are  the  veins  of  the  dense  parenehyma  of  the  liver  mora 
snieeptibte  of  relaxation,  or  more  liable  to  obstruction,  than  those 
of  the  external  surface?  Or,  if  the  phenomenon  depend  on  a 
general  contraction  of  the  capillary  system,  why  is  not  the  liver, 
and  tlie  rrjrion  of  tho  hcnrt,  its  liiivnryiii?  sent?  These  ore 
qi:L'sti(>[i.i  (or  tbo  iiiiiTstniKliiiij,  Wo  bnve  speii,  also,  Hint  these 
con^fslions,  in  imdniiblcd  idiopathic  fcvrr,  do  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  remorn,  wbere,  as  in  cliolera,  ihe  ri!;lit  cavities  of 
tho  heart  arc  oflcn  bloodless. 

In  the  cholera  ive  have  nbiindnnl  evidence  of  n  predisposition 
to  inflammation  in  the  very  uniform  phenomena  which  attend 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  we  think  we  have  formerly  shown, 
without  this  constmction  in  view,  that  the  vdna  of  these  orgcuts 
are  more  oi  less  concerned  in  the  moibid  process. 

Were  relaxation  the  cause,  it  is  highly  proheble  that  some 
portions  of  the  veins  would  be  more  lelued  than  others.  But 
no  ai>oar<'!Li  iiu  i^Li.iiit:!'^        niace:  and  for  reasons  which  will 
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soon  be  staled,  Ihc  current  of  blood  is  free,  and  no  unusual 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  parietes  of  the  vessels.  In  the  tnie 
varii,  audi  inequalities  are  often  presented  from  disorgBiUEiDg 
inflammation,  and  ve  vaguely  assumed  as  an  evidence  of  rdax- 
atioD,  and  a  consequent  yieldisg  of  tlie  parietes  to  the  column  of 
fluid.  But,  even  in  vahx  there  is  maniieellr  no  letaidatioii  of 
Idood,  aincfl  on  rublnng  ft  out  of  the  vein,  the  current  follows 
the  finger  with  the  same  velocity  as  in  other  veins.  It  is  thete- 
foie  ft  fair  condnsion  that  the  current  of  blood  is  equally  utidis- 


It  should  bp  nlsii  riiiisidcri^d  tlu:  the  nllilctic  nnd  vigorous  are 
most  freqiK'iilly  [in'  .-iil^ji'i  i,-  ni  .ucji'ii  riiiii  vinltiu  invasions  of 

flammaliQii,  :iiid  vlu  rt^  llifi  Hppan'JUdi'bility  is  rui  illusion.  -'The 
finest  peasantry  nn  the  earth  are  the  victims  llial  typhus  rejoices 
in  ;'■  (']  in  which  all  observers  ngree,  Sliiiiulanls,  too,  are  one 
of  Ilia  most  pralilic  causes  of  venous  congestions.  And,  where 
the  causes  induce  universal  disease,  as  in  malarious  fevers,  the 
whole  venous  system,  not  one  part  alone,  should  be  more  or  less 
relaxed,  or  dHlrocted,  and  congested.  If  it  be  assumed  that  one 
organ  may  be  mora  susceptible  than  others  then  the  wholo  me- 
chanical philosophy  is  abandoned,  and  the  vital  doctrine  admit- 
ted. Physical  agencies,  attended  by  the  imputed  phydcal  re- 
culls,  do  not  operate  in  the  partial  manner  supposed.  If  mias- 
mata obstruct  or  relax  one  part  of  the  venous  sjnleni,  the  efiect 

must  be  eneslensive  with  the  whole,  just  as  wax  injected  into 
the  vL-un  ciiva  would  obslrml  lUc  whole  venous  circulation,  or 
OS  li  dry  substance  on  leuij  iiiiinor.'ied  m  water  would  become 
relaxed  in  all  its  pEirts.  Anil,  is  there  no  analogy  seen  between 
these  local  developments  of  venous  congestions  and  the  ooinoi- 
dent  determination  of  inflanimolions,  upon  particular  parts,  by 
the  same  predisp<»itig  causes  1  That  there  is  no  real  debility 
or  relaxation  in  the  case,  is  also  manifest  bam  the  general  efiect 
of  bloodletting  in  reeslablishbg  the  strength,  and  in  removing 
the  supposed  relaxation  of  the  vessels.  Still,  no  small  piopot- 

dSee  nothing  hut  prHtratioD ;  Qtey  preecribe  for  Dothin^  but  delnlitf ;  tbBj 
pn  vine  inilsad  of  iced  water;  order  bull  initead  ofJocal  dopletiOD.  Tbsy 
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£at  Pnnugh,  ihcy  heighten  [he  stimulant  tnd  (kmblg  the  (■)  (VoLL 

p.  ■■HI., 

'■  The  gisnt,  that  lice  pnettai?  cu  ihe  aaib  maslared  bj  niperior  powo^  bu 
Mill  a  giSDl'i  Bircngib,  tliuugh  ko  do  ddi  at  that  raoment  put  it  (oitfa.  Gin 
birabnt  the  chance  of  ihrowlii|rofrihe  load  that  kocps  him  down,  udbs  will 

fonna  of  congcslive  fever  T  liiok  upon  In  be  an  error  nol  I™  palpable  in  iu  ni- 

heio  and  the  murderer.  The  one  deatniyB  a  single  human  being  novr  and  then ; 
but  the  other  numbera  ita  viclima  by  thouaanda."  ('] 

Is  it  probable,  if  ronatis  congestion  dcpcnil  oti  obstrticlion,  de- 
bility, relaxation,  that  the  porta]  veins,  wilbout  valves, 
stretching  down  to  the  verge  of  the  rectum,  and  lerminaiing  in 
doable  tamificatioiu,  would  be  lesa  Acqtientl^  the  seat  of  that 
afiectioa,  nccoiding  to  Kieman,  C)  Annealef,  (*)  and  odiera,  than 
the  hepatic  veins?  Would  not  on  obstructed  stale  of  Ibe  lalter 
lend  10  a  like  omdiliDii  of  tin;  fortiicr  ? 

misnii,  ill.:  rounder  of  the  Mei)iodisi  seel.  Hu  considered  phi- 
losopliy  ati  ini:ubus  upon  medicine.  It  was  with  him  all  relaxa- 
tion or  all  odstriction,  or  a  compound  of  both,  aa  we  now  have 
it  in  inflianmation.  (')  Btit,  of  all  hypotheses  to  account  for 
these  lo«al  dilalalions  of  the  veins,  no  one  appears  more  obnox- 
ious to  objection  than  Armstrong's  supposition  that  the  phenom- 
enon sometimes  depends  upon  a  diminished  eneigy  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  dilalations  should  then 
be  universal,  and  greatest  in  the  lower  extremities;  and,  second- 
ly, Ihey  occur,  also,  in  excited  states  of  the  general  circulation. 

But,  so  entirely  mechanical  is  venous  congaation  considered 
by  the  best  observers,  that  ihey  are  led  to  lUcrtbe  leaulta,  which 
can  proceed  only  from  vital  actions,  to  the  sup{)osed  mechanical 
obairuclion  alone.  Even  when  afiecting  the  head,  in  casei 
where  no  possible  impediment  to  the  return  of  Tenoua  blood  can 

(3)  Lon.  Philoi.  Tram.  1931,  pp.  737,  74!,  tc. 

(4)  On  the  DiMiHi  oftndi.,      vol.  i.  pp.  Mi,  Ms. 

(5)  C«lmt,LLp. !».— Al^dlIlll•Ju.■B^l:  — 

'•  Aogt  Tbmnn  qpiK  AstODB  ocddidl  OBB  t" 
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bo  supposed  to  exist,  we  find  Dr.  Armstrong  speaking  as  follows 
of  one  of  the  causes  of  hydrocephnliis  inlernus ;  — 

"The  amoflheKeoniiilii™  is  ulial  I  call  vcno.ii.  conKMtion.  And  ihe 
[nbibili9  il,  that  tlis  eEuBlon  of  RuiA  Ihrn  arinei  fniin  an  impediment  to  the 
return  of  venoiB  blood."  C)    (Vol.  I,  r.  IBO  —  ISi,  and  Sfc.  12  md  18.) 

Dr.  A.  however,  soon  starts  nn  objcclion  lo  his  own  views,  and 
which  shows,  especially,  the  fallacy  of  the  hypollii'sis  in  (hose 
iDnumerable  caaes  where  no  mechnniral  impediniciiL  csn  be  sur- 
roiud. 

blood;  Ibrinatancc.theenllreemenlof  itaebnndiidglaDds.  Thii may  pooi- 
blf  be  tho  ewe ;  but  I  h;tve  seen  ihetie  glands  Enlorgnl  i  great  muij  tiiDn 
without  producing  any  cfluBion."  (■) 

It  is  now  important  to  sny,  iliLit  tlic:rG  occurs  n  prclemoturel 
fulness  of  the  veins  whcnyvor  an  increased  ik-lerniiiialioii  of  blood 
takes  ploce  in  the  capillary  arteries  of  any  pari,  wilhi 
to  the  physiolc^ical  coniiiLion  in  oilier  respects.    It  niav  utr  iroin 

common  inflammation.  (P.  14G.)  Wlicn,  thcrolbre,  ihc  patient 
dies  nndcr  llicsc  circumslances,  more  than  a  natural  projKirlion 
of  blood  may  be  found  in  the  veins  of  the  pari,  especially  in  the 
head.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  far  more  likely  for  reasons 
we  hitvB  statetl,  to  be  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  vein^  or 
to  gravitate  from  them  after  death,  than  in  true  venous  conges- 
tions. (Pp.  175,  256.)  We  cannot  speak  too  particularly  of  the 
importance  of  this  distinction.  Nay  more,  in  the  cases  now  sup- 
posed, it  is  possible  that  the  volume  of  blood  in  thev^ns  maybe 
actually  increased  by  the  contraction  of  the  capillary-  arteries, 
after  death,  upon  their  increased  contents.  But,  we  Imve  never 
seen  one  of  the  cases  which  we  arc  now  considering  where  the 


true  venous  con i-estions  the  arlerics  are  generally  in  their  normal 
state,  (with  the  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Sec.  I4lh,) 
and  the  veins  are  commonly  more  turnid  than  under  the  fore- 
going circumstances.  (P.  225.)  Andwhonweconnectwilh  these 
considerations  what  we  shall  have  said  of  the  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, morbid  anatomy,  iLC.  of  venous  congestion,  the  diatinclioB 
will  become  snfEciently  obvious  to  a  superGdal  obsetveT. 

tl)  Loctm*  OB  Amta  uiil  Chronic  Dihuh,  fsL  L  IU. 
(S)  W«  tM  BlUnuul;  HiduiDoc  |g  thoit  bow  xnin  Otiau  UBaw  hnu 
iiiiiHntioM,Mid  bow  lb«T  «ib«lmtiiti  om  doctrbit. 


iipiiiiied  v.  \lh  n  corresjiondiiig  i 
s.  whilst  il  is  well  known  lhal 
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We  shall  conclude  this  sec^on  vilh  a  case  in  some  tespects 
unique,  but  more  interesting  in  its  tendency  to  illustrate  the  pa- 
thologjr  of  venous  congestion,  II  cnme  under  our  obseiration 
after  the  foregoing  was  m  lyiJL* ;  and,  (ililioiigli  wo  had  other  an- 
alogous  illustrations  of  our  sul3ji;ci,  we  linve  concluded  to  sub- 

The  subject,  Mrs.  P.,  was  33  years  of  age,  and,  till  the  sickness 
which  terminaled  her  life,  Imd  generally  enjoyed  good  health. 
She  had  a  nell  disciplined  mitiil,  and,  therefore,  was  not  subject 
lostrong  emotions.  Her  illness  began  on  the  ISthof  June,  1B36, 
and  her  death  took  place  on  the  27ih  of  Uarch,  1840. 

We  found  Mis.  F.  on  the  ISIh  June,  1836,  snfiering  from  a 
modetate  degree  of  abdominal  derangement,  and  some  cough 
irhich  was  evidently  a  sympathetic  result.  She  was  fully  re- 
lieved of  this  difficully  by  the  last  of  tlie  month.  But,  there  im- 
mediately  supervened  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
one  limb  bein^  rather  more  nffeclcd  lhan  the  oilier.  From  the  dis- 
appearanreoffiU  abdoniinal  dlM-usc,  ;in(]  snriie  otlifr  circuiiistan- 
ccs,  we  imiiiedi^ui  ly  imdc  up  our  mind  tliiit  tlu-  ^pm  of  lIic  aliection 
was  in  llicccri'hral  ponioii  oftiie  liraiu.  To  this  belief  wealways 
adhered,  althou!;li  lliere  iverc  no  oilier  syniploiiis  lliau  the  para- 
lytic affection.  This  condition  advanced  gradually,  and  her  toes, 
dropping,  soon  began  to  catch  in  the  carpet,  when  Ihcunforlu- 
natc  patient  would  oflen  lose  her  balance,  and  full.  No  conlra- 
iudication  existing,  we  began  early  the  use  of  strychnine  in  dosei 
of  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain.  At  this  period,  the  patient 
could  still  w^  ^iraad  short  distances,  and  in  one  of  these  ram- 
bles, about  the  third  day  alter  be^'nning  the  atrychntne,  she  was 
seized  with  spitsmodlc.  twitch ings  of  her  limbs,  and  was  obliged 
lo  be  carried  home.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  wo  resumed  the 
strychnine  in  doses  of  a  fortieth  of  a  groin,  sometimes  once,  and 
sometimes  twice,  in  a  ilay.  It  soon  developed  slight  spasmodic 
actions ;  but,  no  crri^bral  or  spinal  syinploms  arising,  we  perse- 
vered in  its  use  till  wc  became  satisfied  that  remedie.s  of  (his  na- 
ture would  prove  abortive.  All  the  ahJonnual  and  thoracic  vis- 
cera remaining  sound,  wc  suggested  but  little  odier  internal 
means.  Failing  in  our  first  effort,  and  trying  galvanism  in  vain, 
and  seeing  little  of  a  tangible  nature  in  her  case,  we  advised  her 
removal  lo  the  country,  where  she  spent  a  few  moDtha,Jiom  time 
to  time,  with  the  only  advantage  that  she  ever  received  from  art 
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Thia  is  one  of  the  cases  lo^ob  ws  hava  advmled  in  oni  firet 
volume,  page  238. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  scon  by  severni  cniineiil  jrenllemcn  of 
the  profession,  here  and  at  I'hikniclpliia,  wlin  gtiicrally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  lh(!  distasc  iviLs  sealed  in  the  liiiLiliiir  portion 
of  Ihe  spinal  marrow,  or  dcpemiiilg  on  a  tiimanr  iienr  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  Ditforent  meaiiB,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state,  though  all  of  them  safe,  were  employed  at  their  lecomnieli- 
dation. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  progressive  stages  of  thia  in- 
tractable diwBse,  since  the  phenomena  consisted  atone  in  nnin- 
tennittiiig  advances  of  the  paralyde.  The  atitiject  wm  taken 
from  her  Ibet  in  a  few  months,  and  her  mode  of  exercise  became 
limited  to  acarriage,  and  a  self-piopelting  chair  trithin  the  honae. 
Soon  after,  she  lost  her  ebilitf  to  thread  ber  needle,  and  next  to 
sew.  Then  followed  a  permanent  contraction  of  all  her  fingers, 
resembling  the  half-bent  claws  of  abird.  About  eighteen  monihE 
before  her  death,  all  miiFiciilar  pon-cr  bcrnme  cxtiUBlllshed  in 
her  arms.  iNniv,  aim,  beijan  a  failiiro  of  sprecti,  whrdi  rapidly 
acquired  its  tnaximum  till  n-iibui  three  diiys  of  lior  death.  Her 
speech  had  bran  too  innrtiniiate  lo  bo  iiiiderslooii  without  close 
attention,  but  varied  a  little  accordinir  lo  Liiuiosplieric  changes. 

During  the  whole  of  her  sickness,  she  sulfered  no  pain,  and 
scarcely  any  irregularity  of  the  oraanic  viscora,  excepting  occa- 
sional,  bnt  moderate,  constipation  of  her  bowels.  The  circula- 
tion in  the  extremities  was  generally  languid  for  some  mondiE 
antecedency  to  her  death,  and  she  was  more  or  less  sntiject  to 
extreme,  thougli  not  unpleasant  decrees  of  cold  in  her  Iiands  and 
feet,  vluch  wonld  be  often  followed  by  a  preternatural  and  an- 
noying temperature.  (P.  26  — 37.)  The  radial  pulse  became 
taUiet  languid,  though  not  irregular  or  increased  in  frequency, 
lor  some  of  the  last  months,  Tonpie  always  well,  appetite 
good,  and  the  patient  nlloweil  fresh  animal,  and  liljht  vegelahle 
food.  She  lost  ^nidually  some  iwciily-livo  ot  thirty  pounds  of 
flesh,  the  weigh!  being  nl  the  time  ofiteilh  ptoliibly  Jilioin  iiuiely 
pounds.  This  cmaciulion,  however,  was  not  manifest  in  her 
countenance,  which  was  always  nalurnl,  and  always  lighted  up 
by  a  smile. 

We  saw  our  patient  nine  days  before  her  death.  We  did  not 
then  lemark  any  particularcbange  in  her  condition,not  even  in  her 
voice,  Iromwlut  had  existed  six  months  before,  only  more  ema- 
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elation,  and  an  mcroas(?<I  tendency  in  the  hands  and  feet  la  allec- 
natians  of  cold  and  heat.  Ucr  counlonance  was,  as  ever,  intel- 
ligent, and  her  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  nninipaiied. 

On  the  2Gth  of  March,  we  were  mimiQoned  for  the  first  time 
for  nine  months  to  prescribe  for  a  mote  alanning  evU  than  hod 
presented  itself  before.  On  the  eveninp;  of  the  preceding  day 
ahewBsattackedwith  a  difficulty  in  respiration,  and  symptoms  of 
abdominal  derangement.  The  tongue  was  loaded  vith  fnr,  and 
the  pulse  rather  sunken.  Speech  had  also  become  suddenly  too 
inarticulate  to  be  understood,  execpiinir  by  those  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  [he  enibarrassmtiMl.  ?Sii  riTclniil  '<yrii]it(ini'(.  Mind 
unimpaired.  Respirnlion  was  |Kirii.iN/  ji  ln  ■.■■■d  hy  a  mustard 
cataplasm,  and  fully  so  on  llie  Iblltuviiji;  .i,iv  In-  uir  operation  of 
blue  pill.  Dejections  diirk.  On  Ih,:' MUiruoim  ol  liie  2eih  a 
protonged  nausea  spnmg  up,  nlleudud  with  fre(|uent  eCforts  at 
Tomilitig.  On  the  morninB'  of  the  2rih,  at  4  o'clock,  wo  were 
again  called  to  her  assistance.  Wc  found  her  insensible,  gasping 
as  one  in  a  moribund  slate,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  counte- 
nance in  correspondence.  Her  radial  pulK,  howerar,  had  all 
the  strengtli  and  Aihiess  it  bad  poasesaed  at  sny  time  for  many 
months,  and  of  natural  frequency.  In  ten  minutes  after,  it  be- 
came extinct,  and  in  two  or  three  more  the  last  spark  of  lift  had 
vanished. 

We  examined  the  hndy  about  twelve  hours  after  death,  assisted 
by  Urs.  J.  K.  Rodgcrs,  Cockcroft,  nd.l  Willett.  Being  most  in- 
tcrested  with  the  brain,  we  examined  Iliis  oriran  iir^it.  The  scalp 
was  almost  bloodless.  Dura  mater  nntiiml.  Veins  of  the  pia 
maler  everywhere  liirgid  on  (he  upper  surfnce  of  Ihc  brain,  bul 
in  no  other  part.  Arterial  capillaries  perfectly  nntllral.  Plexus 
c/iaroldes  bloodless  and  pate.  Longitudinal  sinus  contained 
scarcely  any  blood,  nor  was  there  more  in  the  Inteml.  No  serous 
or  other  effusion.  Substance  oftheceicbrum  and  cerebclhimpre- 
ternaturally  hard,  especially  the  former.  Wherever  the  cerebrum 
was  divided,  its  medullary  part  became  studded  with  dots  of 
blood.  Not  so  with  the  eerebelluni,  whoM  veins  were  abo  in  a 
natural  state.  No  other  alleiation  could  be  discovered.  Every 
thing  natural  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  vicinity.  We 
turned  our  atloition  to  the  {ntnilary  gland,  which  was  remarka- 
bly small ;  the  sella  tnrcica  bung  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  oae.teiith  in  depth.  The  anterior  and  posterior  eli- 
noid  processes  were  separate. 
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Wc  liicn  hid  npi'ii  thi;  wlii.ii'  ir;u-i  nf  ihe  spiuX  column,  aui 

oblniiieJ  aiH^ni/i't  vu  u'  ul' Ihe  ^jlLllIlI  marrow  and  its  ibeatb,  in 
siiu.  All  Ihe  vcssds,  nnd  everything  appertaining  to  those  parts, 
were  considered  to  be  in  a  perfectly  natural  stale,  as  were  all  the 
diverging;  nerres. 

Our  comments  upon  (he  foregoing  case  will  only  be  in  rela- 
tion to  onr  specific  subject  of  inquiry.  Il  ia  manifest  tfiat  the 
Tenons  congestion  wu  of  very  recent  origin,  and  that  it  apnmg 
up  ss  the  result  of  sympathy  with  tbe  late  Midden  daTelopmnit 
of  lasiric  and.  other  abdonrinal  disturbance,  connected  with  a 
ptedisposition  to  venoui  disesEe  in  the  brain.  This  prediiporir 
tion  was  incident  upon  that  chronic  condition  of  the  eerabnim 
which  had  resulted  in  its  partial  hardening,  and  which,  we  ap- 
prebctvl,  had  becti  the  cause  of  the  paralytic  afiection.  The 
coiii,re£tion  coniTibiitrd  liirgcly  as  an  immediate  cause  of  the 

Tlie  ixiiiils  to  bn  consiilfted  are  not  susceptible  of  any  inter- 
pretation by  any  [lart  of  ilie  mechanical  philosophy  of  venous 
congestion ;  but  are  perfectly  iniclligiblo  npon  our  doctrine, 
which  also  explains  the  rapid  superveniioii  of  ileaih,  when  con- 
nected with  Ihe  fundainenlnl  disease  of  the  bruin.  It  was  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Willelt,  that  "had  the  same  turgescence  of  the 
veins  of  the  pia  nutei  occurred  in  a  child,  it  would  have  beat 
considered  a  sufficient  cause  of  death."  We  believe  that  the 
halHtnal  affection  of  the  brain  was  aggravated  by  the  abdominal 
dise&Be;  but  more  so  by  the  venous  congeatioii,  and  that,  had 
not  the  latter  supervened  on  the  former,  the  patient  would  have 
been  restored  to  her  preceding  condition. 

The  relative  points  to  be  considered  are, 

1st.  The  mjcelr'd  sliili;  of  the  veins  of  tho  upper  surftwe  of 
the  piQ  iimtr- 

ad.    Til.;  uf       iiijeclion  Lo  thosn  veins- 

3d.    Tiii^  abjciice  of  blood  from  the  great  sinuses  of  the  dura 

4ili.    The  bloodless  state  of  the  plexus  choroides. 

Sth.    The  perfectly  natural  state  of  the  arterial  cqnllaries  of 

Not  only  is  llie  whole  doctrine  of  ob8IiUCtio&  and  lemon 
contradicted  by  tbe  foregoing  lact^  but,  also,  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  that  the  venous  injecliotl  dqwnda  Upon  aeon- 
traotion  of  the  capillary  arteries  alter  dealh.  (See  AfPmDiz  L' 
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And  who,  on  looking  at  all  [he  facts,  will  content  hinnelf  with 
the  unintelligible  doctrine  of  simple  mechanical  reluxalion? 

We  may  ndverl  especially  lo  the  bloodless  stnte  of  the  pleius 
ohoroides,  which  induced  Dr.  Kogers  to  remark,  that  "it  was 
strange  the  plexus  should  be  sometimes  so  bloodless,  wlien 
other  veins  ate  so  much  injected."    It  is  said  by  Sir  C.  Bell, 

It  but  B  tefnponiy  change  lake  place  in  Ifae  circulation  of  blood  in  (he 
brain,  it  KtU,  upon  itinrlinn.  be  nunifened  ia  tbe  itate  of  fabiess  of  IboM 

Such  o  fulness  may  not  be  in  any  respect  the  result  of  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  venous  tissue,  but  depend  upon  causes  whtcit 
ore  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  immediaicly  preceding  this  case. 
Maw  certain,  then,  is  it  ihnt  the  plexus  chornides,  so  compli- 
cated with  the  venous  system  of  the  brain,  would  always  be 
turgid  with  blood  in  cerebral  congestions,  did  Ihe  phenomenon 
depend  upon  any  species  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 
And,  how  fully  does  this  case  establish  the  fact  that  the  lurges- 
cence  of  the  siipcriicial  veins  of  the  pia  mater  was  in  no  respect 
owing  lo  "a  temporary  change  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  brain."  And  may  we  not  add,  that  the  obsence  of  blood 
from  that  congeries  of  vessels  b  a  beautiful  demonstration  of 
great  laws  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  that  what  may 
seem  ununportaQl  where  the  mind  is  not  bent  upon  a  specific 
in^uiiy,  nuyunfbld  the  most  fiindamental  arcana  of  nature,  with 
as  matib  certainty  as  the  fall  of  an  apple  forever  Indicates  the 
law  which  suspends  In  their  ptaces  the  heavenly  oibs,  and  di- 
Tcctslheir  progiessive  movements!  [Tol.  I.  p.  G3S.}  But,BhouId 
not  the  force  of  this  consideraUon  in  respect  to  the  plexus  be  ad- 
mitted, we  then  brin™  to  its  aid  tho  void  condition  of  the  great 
sinn.ies  of  llie  dura  nialer,  from  which  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood 
floM-i^d.  Atid  how  \icll  docs  the  latter  fact,  in  connection  with 
the  injected  stale  of  the  superior  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  illustrate 
what  wc  have  said  in  respect  to  the  relciitinn  of  blood  in  con- 
gested veins  of  tho  brain,  whilst  it  K^capes  when  the  rope  of  tho 
hangman  is  loosened.    (P.  a.'in—  257.) 

We  have  met  with  many  facts  more  or  less  parallel,  and  shall 
occasionally  advert  to  others  from  sources  which  may  be  more 
acceptable.  We  would  also  refer  Ihe  reader  to  a  well  anthenti- 
caled  case  of  our  own,  at  page  304  of  our  first  volume. 

(>J  Tbaibr^dnaMltaMkubwnbMllMdtoDr.'WaWi. 
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SECTION  IT. 

Fbok  what  we  haTO  now  shown,  it  appears  th.it  tlio  Ircatmcnt 
of  venouacongeslion  baa  not  pnx-i  i'dr'd  u]mii  miv  ivull  erauiided 
jmndples.  It  is  iho  more  reiiiiirliiililc,  iln.rL'tvrf,  iluii  uiuiided 
experience  should  hnva  frequently  arrived,  witli  so  mucli  accu- 
racy, at  llie  melhodus  incdendi.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  true  pa- 
thology of  con^L'stion  should  fail  of  improvijig  the  best  plan  of 
treatment,  it  will  at  least  render  it  more  general,  and  guide  us 
witti  greater  confidence,  prompt  the  application  of  remedies  which 
mighl  be  often  coniraindicated  by  sympathetic  developments,  give 
its  proper  intetpretation  to  the  doctrine  of  deUlity,  arrest  tbe  hypo- 
thetical practice,  and  afford  the  never  failing  satisbction  wluch 
attends  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  melhodus  operandi  of 
physical  (^iits.  "  Without  principles,  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  inere  empyricism.  A  man  should  have  a  satisfactory  reason 
fbr  every  medieiiio  he  )irescril)es."'{') 
Should  il  Ell  die  ifi  111)-  [ippivir  tliiil  liic  phenomena  of  venouj 

coaIs,-ond  that,  loo,  oi"  jui  n.il  aiun  iii  iiy  iiiiiure,  the  philosophy  of 
bloodlcltinff  in  nil'i  j  liuii  u-ill  become  intelligible.  Practice 
will  be  iin  l(iii|^er  ciiipyi ii:Eii  :  liul  appropriote  remedies  will  be 
equolly  stLi:gcsii;d  by  general  principles.  The  physician,  thus 
relying  on  the  agency  of  llie  vital  forces,  feels  thol  he  may  be 
contending  with  a  foe  upon  equal  ground, — is  cheered  on  Eiythe 
consciousness  that  the  enemy  may  feel  his  weqioiis.  His  fre- 
quent triumph,  in  cases  of  great  prostration,  b  the  best  evidence 
that  his  piemises  are  right,  and  the  effects  of  his  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  mercury,  and  other  "debilitaQta,"  aaure  bim,  also,  that 
"alotuc  congestion"  is  but  a  verba!  distmction.  Bat  what  hope 
can  animate  him.  Who  sees  nothing  but  the  intangible  operatim 
of  inachaiucal  forces,  or  the  elements  breaking  up  by  the  reckless 
might  of  the  chemical  laws  1  And  wbero  debility  is  assumed  as 
the  paramount  gitide,  bark  and  wine  are  the  never  ending 
■coujge,  and  dbath  the  penalty. 


(1)Di.iknii«iu^LMIoliiI}T.B«w.  SMHcaiin,fte.ToLi.ti.«. 
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"ObfmT<!,"mjiflkh»t,  "how  ignorant  msDjiioUiDriiidiK.  Pucminf 
hj  the  tonebi  a  hBrdoeia  of  the  liver,  and  emplofiog  Ihe  ngne  ind  inngnifictiit 
word  odunieliim,  ipeciEiIti,  Ihe  acetate  of  potaiih,  &c.  are  tha  comnwa  meilil 

lalioiis  lik^  nia^Mu  fatly  Hictk,  .mil  tn  a  hiin.lreil  jLir^roiil  aUcralioii^fa>in 
which  liio  increase  uf  mtc  may  ati.c,  as  if  it  was  (fiis  im;rMjf,  and  not  the  da. 

The  best  obserreis,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  Essay  on  Blood- 
Ulting,  lel;  mainl;  upon  this  lemedf  in  the  wont  fbnns  of  con- 
gestiTe  fever.  And  there,  tea,  we  have  ende&vound  to  explain 
why  it  hkppena  that  the  absiraction  ol'  blood  is  often  home  to  a. 
great  enlenl  in  venous  congestions  of  the  brain  ;  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrniing  tlie  pliilosophy  of  tlie  operation  of 
loss  of  blood,  but  to  show  by  Ihc  tolerQucc  of  its  loss,  in  cefebred 
congestions,  the  vnlidity  of  our  palbolncical  ihcory.  We  miut 
refer  parlienlarly  to  liie  5ih,  Tib,  and  9ih  setiions  of  that  Essay 
for  much  that  is  intimately  ciiimKcicil  with  our  present  intjuiry. 
We  have  there,  also,  staled  in  part,  iis  wl-  slmll  more  circumston- 
tially  thereafter,  the  causes  ii'hicli  modify  the  general  palbologicfd 
condition  of  venous  congestions,  and  how  tliey  are  liable,  as  in 
common  inflammations,  to  modify  the  general  principles  of  treal- 
menL  Yet,  however  sometimes  varied  may  be  the  necessary 
curative  means,  it  will  be  seen  that  general  principles  still  ope- 
rate, and  diveU  the  treatment  of  its  usual  empyrical  character. 

The  present  theories  of  venous  congestion  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  understand  how  the  temoval  of  a  few  ouncea  of  blood 
sbonld  speedily  efieU  the  contraction  of  a  large  extent  of  veins 
that  ore  supposed  to  be  mechanically  obstructed,  or  to  exist  in 
a  state  of  great  passive  dilatation.  The  wonder  is,  that  such  a 
remedy  should  have  been  devised  lo  give  tone  to  debilitated 
vessels.  In  common  iDflammatlons,  the  capillaries  may  be  re- 
lieved by  reducing  the  force  of  the  vis  a  lergo;  and  iliis,  we  ap- 
prehend, is  the  only  intelligible  ground  for  tlie  ducirini;  uf  stag- 
nation. But,  it  is  manifest  that  no  such  principle  can  operate 
in  the  large  veins  when  the  sent  of  congestion.  Here  the  force 
of  the  circulation  may  be  depressed  by  the  disease,  whilst  relief 
will  follow  its  eiattation  by  bloodletting. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  the  pathological  cause  of  ihe  dilata- 
tion of  the  veins  to  consist  in  a  low  stale  of^inflammatory  action 
in  the  venous  coals,  or  Mily  iqtprozimadiig  that  mode  of  disease^ 
we  want  only  the  comtnon  analtqiiea  supplied  by  the  ordinary 

(■}  Oamil  Anioa;,  lu  nL  b.^^  1)7. 


phenomena  of  bloodlelling  in  ihe  Imitr  afibction  lo  appreciale 
the  manner  in  which  the  conlraclion  is  efTcctcd,  So  obvious  is 
the  control  of  ihiit  renieciy  over  con ccbI ions,  lhat  many  imelh- 
gunl  otecn-LTs,  who  adopt  the  mechanical  constraclion.  msli- 
tule  a  paralld  Iclivceii  its  resiills  in  this  alFecIion  and  inflam- 
malion.    Thus.  Dr.  Wardrop: 

"ThB  Dbwrvatioiif,"  he  tare.  -I  hate  biUiono  mods  on  ibe  cnniive  eflecu 
of  blosillctung,  apply  chieS;  to  the  emfkiymetit  of  It  in  the  treUment  of  du. 
eavfl,  of  an  mBainmatoiT  chuscter.  But  there  ii  viother  clan  of  wtm  (w- 
Doua  congcgtion)  therein  Iho  abalnctHxi  of  blood  ii  in  eqmllf  powofol  »- 
roody,"  ic  (I)  (p.a!7.) 

Leeching,  as  we  have  endonvonml  to  shnw.  (Vol.  I,  p,  134— 
156)  operates  in  a  manlier  peculirir  [11  ii-i  ll':  .nni  il^  r^Mills  are 
often  so  similar  in  venous  coiigu^liou  dionj  n:  ii::lnii.iimlion,that 
many  practitioners  prefer  itlo  general  hloodlLlliii:.' in  llic  former  af- 
fection. (*)  How,  then,  are  Ihe  tnjecled  veins  of  ihe  brain  unloaded 
by  leeches  applied  between  the  Ghoiildcrs,  and  (hat  loo,  when 
only  an  ounce  or  two  of  blood  may  have  been  abstracted?  The 
only  intelligible  solution  appeals  la  be  that  of  their  subduing 
nme  iDflammEUoiy  action  on  whicb  the  enlargemeut  dependi. 
We  have  also  seen,  under  our  remarics  on  Bloodletting,  that  it  is 
not  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  which  pnidnees  Iho 
gnat  contraction  that  takes  place  in  vessels  morbidly  distended; 
but,  that  it  is  owing  in  the  arterial  system  to  a  specific  tmpres- 
tloa  upon  the  vires  vilie.  In  inHammation,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal contraction  ofTects  only  the  capillary  vessels,  and  those 
alone  are  ihe  immediate  iiistrLinicnl'!  of  disease.  Unl  it  is  other- 
wise ill  vfiioLis  c<m<j<-M..m  .\lllioiigli  the  cnpillan-  veins  ore 
proljably  invnh-ed  in  Uic  morbid  process,  iheir  larger  trunks  are 
moslobviuiisly  llic  ■^eal  of  disease  and  plethora.  Analogy,  there- 
fore, is  opposed  to  the  siipposilioii  thai  Ibe  iuliiienecs  of  blood- 
letting operate  in  Ihe  same  way  in  produeing  their  conlraclion 
as  in  the  capillary  arteries.  And  since  Ihe  laller  do  not  appear 
to  contract  so  much  from  the  diminished  volume  of  blood,  as 
from  their  vital  actions,  so  must  we  believe  that  the  contrnclion 
of  congested  veins  can  only  be  eslsblished  by  removing  soma 
cause  &om  their  parietes  which  will  enable  them  to  obey  thnr 

(1)  On  liWIatUnj!.  p.  ei. 

(t)  Di.  Wirdrop,  (ai  iniluicf.  iltpeodt  unit  upon  Itidiiisg ;  uid  oliellHC  Ik* 

umi, "  il  ii  okhUiIIj  n1»ied  b;  (be  applicition  of  leccbei  to  Uw  /«!,  wbUnv 
lb«T  H  upluitin  m>r  bt  pTB."— Oa  BImMHiv,     N,  «& 
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natnrat  Inr.  b  venous  congestioii,  too,  not  only  the  capillary 
arteries,  umvenally,  but,  in  n  lesser  degree,  their  larger  tranks, 
MS  often  in  a  stnle  or  morbid  contraction.  Bloodletting  removes 
that  conCraclion;  and  although  there  is  thus  actually  delsniiined 
upon  the  congested  veins  a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  there  is  a 
Bimultaneous  dirainuiion  of  their  volume.  The  whole  Tenons 
system,  wiili  the  exception  of  the  congested  portion,  and  that 
about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  is,  also,  In  nuroerous  cases, 
in  a  state  of  contraction.  Its  dilatation,  from  bloodletting,  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  greater  volume  of  blood  determined  upon 
it ;  and  in  this  respect  the  congested  veins  can  enjoy  no  exemp- 
tion. We  thus  see  presented  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  one, 
and  the  principa],  portion  of  the  veins  undergoing  a  dilatation, 
whilst  the  morbid  portion  suffers  contraction,  from  the  com- 
mon iuSueoee  of  the  same  agent 

TTIll  it  be  still  said  that  the  rising  force  of  the  dreulatioii 
overcomes  the  congested  state  of  the  veinsl  If  congestioD  de- 
pend on  their  telaxatioii,  and  they  be  distended  beyond  their 
power  of  conltaction,  how  is  the  ineroaaed  Toltttne  of  blood  da- 
tormined  apon.them,  and  with  an  augmented  fbice,  to  remove 
such  conditioal 

Dr.  Aimsttong-  fieqaentlf  adverts  to  this  priacqde. 

"  WIra  snfficKot  eraimtiaDa,  •'be  sqit'' bna  been  mtd^  ecflain  degieei  of 
ttnoDi  ixaigaitian  nup  roniiv  put^  bom  HBtf  ^fpim  in  El« 
ria;  mi  Ihs  juSeiaDi  idnninitn&in  ti  -t"i"'"^'  nttf  thm  contribute  Id 
comBumieata  tbu  ponar,  and  lhli%  in  the  end,  to  equsUie  the  ehciilatioB."  (*} 
(ToLLi>.m) 

So  br,  indeed,  does  be  carry  this  mechanical  doctrine  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies,  and  so  pnrely  physical  is  the  pa- 
thology of  Tenons  congestiDn,  that  he  affirms  thafeariy  deple- 
lim  itself  is  to  be  conddered  a  ttimutttt," 

Let  (19  suppose  &  case  of  umple  moriod  congestion  of  ttie  vtata, 
in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  has  become  pros- 
trated.in  consequence.  There  will  exist  the  local  or  morbid 
accumulations  of  blood,  nnd  that  mcchaniciil  acciimulntion  about 
the  centre  whicli  has  been  determined  by  the  enfeebled  action 
of  the  heart,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  veins  at  the  circum- 
ference.  Admitting  all  that  is  teqaited  by  the  hypothesis  as  to 
the  via  a  tergo  in  carrying  on  Tenons  eirctilation,  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  r^ected  by  Dr.  Armstiang,  though  of  course  inconsia- 


(I)  OBT]riitaiFMr,|i.ll>. 
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Isntlf  with  iha  hypothesis  we  are  now  examining,)  it  may  be 
asked,  how  ia  the  heart  roused  into  Eiction  ,by  bloodletting? 
Cleuly,  through  the  same  medium  in  which  its  action  bad  be- 
come enfeebled.  Tha  direct  iiiq>reasion  of  the  remedy  is  upon 
the  arlerinl  and  venoM  capilloriet,  siul  the  reviving  action  of  the 
heart,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  oni:  essay  on  Blood- 
letting, is  mainly  a  sympathetic  consequence,  however  the  result 
may  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of  the  capilluy  contraction. 
TIds  conirac^on  was  vital,  and,  in  connection  with  the  depiea- 
eing  effect  of  venous  inflammation  upon  which  it  depended, 
threw  ils  prostrating  infliiencn  over  the  hcnrt ;  just  ns  happens 
when  the  somewhat  anali)i;(iMS  cl]aii!>f  ntfi^cls  the  capillaries 
when  syncope  from  loss  ol'  blood  is  about  lo  siiperi'eiie.  The 
contraction  of  Ihe  capillarie.;,  howCTcr,  in  Ihe  former  case  is  pa- 
thologically difierenl,  and  bloodletliji^,  perhaps  even  to  syncope, 
is  the  remedy.  That  condition  of  Ihe  capillaries  is  thus  over- 
come by  the  suddenness  of  Ihe  impression  upon  their  vires  vita?, 
which  the  loss  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  may  eff^L  The 
infloence  of  this  ehanga  is  commimicatGd  to  the  heart,  which,  at 
every  pulsation,  is  stimulated  to  grealec  action  by  the  incieamn^ 
change  in  the  capillaries,  and  Ihe  greater  quantity  of  blood  iriikih. 
is  transmitted  to  the  left  cavities.  When  the  contractiDn  of  the 
capillary  vessels  is  thus  released,  and  th^  morbid  influences 
overcome,  the  heart  performs  its  office  of  distribnting  the  blood 
according  lo  (lie  quantity  received.  The  whole  is  a  vital  pro- 
cess. Even  Ihe  rfdioval  of  llie  capillary  contraction  is  in  no 
respect  tbu  resiillof  Ihe  risirisr  force  of  the  tirculalioii,  ihc  former 
being  prOErrcssively  aiilcci'deiit  U>  the  laller. 

These  chaiiipiE,  howevet,  only  relale  lo  the  inlerrupled  equili- 
brium of  the  general  circulation.  'I'he  heart  may  now  go  on  to 
acquire  a  prelernatnral  energy,  and  slill  the  local  congestion, 
which  has  been  tlie  source  of  all  the  mischief,  may  remain  appa- 
rently undiminished.  This  is  conceded  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  the 
best  master  of  the  subject  It  remains,  then,  to  carry  depletion 
still  fiurther,  before  we  con  reach  the  foundation  of  the  primary 
and  fmI  congestion.  In  doing  this,  the  force  of  the  circulation 
'  li  again  suhdued,  and  the  cougeition  yields  only  after  the  pulse 
ia  tendered  sofl  and  umesistiog.  It  may  be  even  necessary,  at 
last,  to  OHilend  by  leeching,  vesication,  alteratives,  ij^c. ;  or  still 
the  a&ciion  of  the  v«ns  may  petsisi  and  reproduce  the  former 
phettomena,  or  result  in  commoD  infianunaCion ;  thus  affording 
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the  clearest  deiiiDtutntioii  that  the  lemoTsI  of  vanoas  cc 
has  DO  dependence  on  the  vis  a  tergo,  and  tbereroie,  loo,  that 
Btimulaota  ara  even  unphilosophical  as  a  meekatacal  temedr- 
The  brain  ninnliea  us  willi  fretiuent  examoles  of  ths  forevoinff 


scariei  lever,  mcosies,  congesiive  lyphus,  ice.,  consuiuung  casea 

power  to  beoi  itie  joss  ot  blood  nniat  be  prodncea.  by  csuuous 
aumuiation.  I  vol.  I.  p.  2S2.) 

every  sense,  the  loregoue:  considerations  appear  to  ns  of 
the  highest  ptaciicol  momenu  The  eqiiiubnnin  ot  the  general 


JtLli:  w  rupiiir  u\v  iiiisiiiiurr  iiy  "  tiiiiiiiiiuiiiiL'   tiy  iii  wr  iiioiiuiil' 

ting.  (P.271.)  ExamplesarecverywherebelbreusofthGsedomgs 
end  often  with  the  n^ect  of  bloodletting,  in  the  trealment  of  con- 
gestive fevers,  where  great  proatration  is  so  fceqiicnUy  nusiaken 
for  leal  debility.  Even  Armstrong  relies  principally  upon  stim- 
ulants in  the  worst  formsofcongesliTe  typhus,  where, in  its  early 
stages,  bloodletting  is  most  essential,  honrerer  stimulaDta  may 
be  ultinmlely  necessary  to  renoTato  the  vjres  vitiE.  (Vol.  I. 
p.  222  —  232. 

But  venous  cniiiroslion  may  be  ntlpri.lca  ns  wifll  tiy  nn  exalted 
OS  n  prostrated  state  of  the  CLrculalioti,  and  has  hcen  equally  as- 
cribed by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  others,  to  llicso  opposite  conditions, 
^d  shall  we  go  still  farther,  and  conjecture  that  in  one  case 

VOL.  n.  3S 
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Uoodlelling  lelieres  bjr  inenasiiig  the  fince  of  the  via  a  tergo ; 
but  that,  in  the  other  its  eSect  depends  on  an  opporita  principle  7 
Or,  is  it  not  the  only  rational  interpretation,  that  its  modus  (^>e- 
londi  is  the  same  in  both  tlie  cases,  and  that  it  c^ntes  b^  aob- 
duing  an  indsmmatOTf  stale  of  the  veins? 

From  wliat  lias  been  said,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  modoi 
opomruli  ut' MDiHllciiiiiL,-,  in  Ei'iuoviii!;  thai  mechanical  accumn- 
kU]:>iL  <j:  !>:■  .irl  nil  hi  I  i:i  every  cnse  of  what  is  denominated 

c."illa|i.'.  1.  -iiiv  il.iliijLi  iL-i.in  its  mode  of  opetnling  in  local 

\Vu  ii.iiy  \iL'iv  ii'iii.Lrli,  ih-M  the  t^oiilraciion  of  llic  congested 

acliod  fioiu  llii.'ir  psi  if  iiis :  shi)  u|ioii  the  iiiiliieiice  which  is 
oxorled  by  bloodletling  in  producing  a  contraction  of  their  capil- 
iaiy  system,  and  the  law  of  continuous  sympathy,  which,  we 
shall  soon  endeavour  to  show,  predominates  in  the  veins. 

Again,  in  congestions  of  slow  formntion,  and  of  long  contirra- 
ance,  as  frequently  happen  in  the  liver,  however  the  subject  may 
become  enfeebled  and  cnmciated,  moderate  bloodiclling,  especial- 
ly leech^  to  tlie  anus,  and  a  non-sliraulaling  diet,  are  tha  great 
curative  means.  (\  uL  I.  p.  135.)  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  the 
aheence  of  violent  ij-inpioms,  or  such  as  dislin^niish  venous  con- 
gestions of  more  r[i]>Ld  roriiinliiin,  denolc  a  diffi;rcnce  in  Ihe  patho- 
logical stale  .of  llii'  Vfins,  or  Ibe  iion.i:sisleiicc  of  a  low  sinte  of 
venous  indanimalinn,  (P.  ^19.)  Tbu  history  of  all  chronic  and 
disorjnniziii;,'  iill'LCIinii',  shows  us  that  the  system  mny  become 
so  gruUially  ^iihipii  d  in  ihcir  prtseiici',  as  to  undergo  bill  slight 
influeiioes. '  ,P,  iwlc.) 

How  do  blisters  ojicrate  in  removing  the  supposed  obstruction 
or  relaxation  of  congested  veius?  Does  not  analogy  suggest 
that  tbey  operate  by  removing  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
veins  on  which  their  dilatation  defends,  and  the  probability  that 
this  condition  is  of  an  inflammatory  natnre?  And  hen  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  blisters  are  often  as  pemicioiu  iuTe&otta 
congestions,  especially  of  the  bmm,  as  in  common  inflaminv- 
tions,  if  applied  before  bloodletting  and  other  remedies  for  the 
latter  olfeclion  have  been  odojiteii. 

How  does  mercury  act  in  rcsiilviuir  Ihe  iiisease?  "The  power 
which  calomel  has  in  equalizini;  the  circiilalion,"  says  Dt.  Arm- 
strong, "is  no  where  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  in  dis- 
easee  of  a  congestive  character."  (')  Does  it  remove  obstruetictt 

(1)  Oa  Cmcotin  P- 
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wbm  Tenons  congsslion  is  simplj'  local,  or  does  it  invigorate  a 
relaxed  state  at  ibe  vessels?  H&ve  ve  not  some  analogies  in 
relalion  lo  its  cSects  es  monifbsled  in  common  inflammotionl  (*] 
Wc  mi'jUt  enKnd  these  inquiries  to  calhaTlies,  taitarized  an- 
linioiiy,  ipocacii^iilio,  and  other  depressing  agents,  whlcb  aie 
eijua-My  ainoii^  the  remedies  for  venoua  con^stlons  and  inflam- 
nialions.  We  might  ini^uire  why  al>sliiieiice  I'rom  slimulaiils 
and  stimulalLii?  food  is  iiciierally  ricccssar)'  in  -iciitp  niiU  clironio 
congestions  of  liie  yciiis?  How  Ativ.s  il  reiiinve  llic  siip|>oscd 
obstruction  or  streii^rliioii  tlie  debililiiled  vessels,  wliilsl  every 
other  Wirt  mav  be  losiiie  its  tone  7  But,  more  than  all,  we  mav 
ask  whether  tiiere  mav  noi  be  something  ineipiicnble  by  the 


aUiai  tbod  tliu  ^nHioiu  ttnUli,  ^re  iDipocUnt  ciam  dTUio  fatality  of  thiidiisus. 
(VoLL  fihSTa.)  irthmbflttaideiKf taBloiislimsiB  [be  iiiHiihorllnwt,DT About llw 
■nii^iEaiijr  afttunnflMuii'iit  itptnSam  ■  iMmicuui  Ibim oT  inBimiiiiilgii  or 

bru^  ud  Dnoiriat  [iKpinliaiii  neva  fiH  la  incmullia  wbolonndlliini  oTdio- 
«un>  Solid  nUnlo  of  lilver,  in  iUL  purttl  ilalt,  ii  Ibo  propH  appliciliaD  Id  tba 
■toa^BB  pilt.    It  vUl  gOnOT^If  arreit  it  at  once. 


■hatiircaiiinlfL  In  diseoHsof  lluiidiiiiaLD,i<uirerul  n-guIalionDrUie  quantit)' llolltn 

Ij  gniaa  >t  >  doM,  Tor  Ua  laol  cBkU,  wt  mw  uao  Iha  tenth  or  Krimlielhol'ieTiiiii,  at 
lliN^oiG«e,ntanEcaiiii,failbanllo>afllMranHiHriBik  JlndaeoTlihia jill.  Ws 
bmliuM  lllnllMtdudofidniiitr.  KaiBitUefa, ilMntnntaiiiadladirlileb 
w*nluiMt>bi^tliiicdDiiHliadbha|iiUi  (Sea  connenta  m  Um  mppoMd 
•Act  of  calomd  b  in^wdogifnneoloiiilo  ttaldli^p.  Ill,  [lult.] 
(a)  FiK(lcainaiila>Hlka4lMwatCUUii>,iF.«,M. 


physical  doclnnes  in  the  singular  fncl,  ihnl  ihe  Peruvinn  bark 
and  bloodletting  will  cure  tlie  coiiircsiioiis  which  attend  perni- 
cious intermittraita,  whilst  the  formei:  will  genemlly  aggravale 
all  other  venous  congestions ;  and  vbetbet  theie  be  not  a  le- 
inarkt^lQ  eud  signiGoant  coincid«Dce-  m  the  nme  telatitm  of 
boik  and  bloodletting  to  the  uiBammations  of  other  tisuei, 
which  accompany  intennittents,  whilst,  as  m.  tha  fiiregoing 
case,  the  tonic  febnfnge  is  gonerally  injurious  m  all  olhei  in- 
flammations 7 

The  nrffiiincnl  thus  derived  from  tho  I 
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SECTION 

V. 

If  wb  consider  farther  the  causes  of  simply  local  congestion  of 
the  veins,  we  shall  find  them,  as  in  inflammations,  consisting  of 
such  as  make  their  impression  on  the  vital  properties.  We  see 
it  influenced  by  climote,  habits,  oonslitulion,  d;c.  —  constantly 
arising  as  an  epidemic  in  some  places,  Whilst  it  is  rare  in  others.O 
It  aflects  the  robust  lar  more  Erequently  than  the  weak ;  big^ 

(I)  Saij  ctKtUme,  nl  iL  p.  SM. 

<1)  PwlUtmniltfaMRiBBnjIiaanndniMlqrMDI*.  But  tUa  w«dd  U 
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to regnian^ot bowels:  i 


lory  cnaracter,  as  Itie  measles,  BmBllpox,  scarlaUati,  iiC. ;  or,  il  it 
superreneon  chronic  derangements,  they  are  conaiBiitly  soch  ai 
predispose  to  common  inflammalion.  Bolh  affections  are  pro- 
duced by  tlie  shock  of  a  fall,  or  of  a  surgical  operation,  or  by  in. 
tense  cold,  indigestible  food,  niuiilal  enioiions,  itc,  from  their  di- 
rect or  indirect  imprfssirai  on  the  nervous  system.  Armstrong 
says,  that  surgical  operalions,  and  many  other  causes  will  pro- 
duce either  loca!  venous  congestions  or  inflammntions.  (P.  234.) 
A  Iniv  or  a  high  icniperaUirc,  whsiher  locally  or  irsnernlly  applied, 
he  regards  as  "  irriianis,"  nnd  may  produce  cither  congestion  or  in- 
flammation. (S™  HI.  on  CoW.)  Do  they  ope- 
rate mechaniciilly  in  one  case  and  vitally  in  llie  other? 

Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  ctrlain  poisons  will  ptodnee 
someiiincs  in  Ham  mat  ion  and  at  other  times  venous  congestion? 
Why  do  oihera  produce  almost  exclusively  venous  lurgescenee 
of  the  brain}  Why  ate  their  developtnenl9  more  remarkably 
manifested  in  the  reins  of  that-  oi^an  than  in  any  other  parti 
Is  it  not  that  their  action  is  peculiarly  on  the  nervous  system, 
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and,  of  course,  more  or  less  on  its  associate  lissues,  oiid  Ihnthcre 
the  vilal  fences  are  especially  liable  to  tlieir  impression?  Can 
my  mechanical  principle  lesolve  the  phenomenon  7  Here,  in- 
deed, we  find  a  remu^abU  coincidenee  Bmang  all  the  poisons 
which  mutifeat  ui  earlf  hnptesaion  on  the  nervous  cenlie ;  as 
putrid  animal  matter,  whathet  applied  to  wounds,  injected  into 
the  circulation,  or  taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  natural  and  mor- 
bid animal  secretions  of  a  poisotiiHia  nature;  Ilie  narcotic  poi- 
sons, opium,  hyosciamus,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &.c. ;  ilie  tiarcotico- 
acrids,  bollodonna,  tobacco,  monkshood,  hellebore,  mix  -vomica, 
&c. ;(')  many  poisonous  jrascs  ;  cerlain  full!;! ;  nlcnliol,  itc.  We 

which  will  Income  llic  subjects  of  more  pailiciilnr  consideration 
herenfler,  especially  in  Section  12.  And  we  may  now  say  in 
relation  to  the  aiuitomictil  facta  which  respect  the  foiegoing  poi- 
sons, that  they  are  gensraDy  such,  both  as  it  r^ards  the  artNial 
and  venous  systems,  bb  are  said  by  Dr.  Wardrop  to  be  chaiacler- 
istic  of  stupor. 

-  In  place,"  lie  obeenos,  "of  an  incrcBisd  miipl;  of  orWriid  Mood,  then  1* 

veLna  ^  i.rL.u..nraiurall;  diaiend,.>i."  (■)    (Pp.  2%  837,  Bud  S«c.  12, 14.) 

The  rapidity  widi  which  venous  congestions  often  spring  up 
is  another  important  eviderico  in  favour  of  our  doclrine ;  and 
here  wo  may  find  innumerable  parallels  in  the  history  of  com- 
mon inllanunalions,  arising,  also,  from  common  causes. 

If  we  turn  to  phlebitis,  or  admilled  inflammation  of  the  veins,  we 
shall  find  it  oquall;  depending  on  epidemic  constiluiions  of  the 
air,  or  occurring  in  a  sporadic  form,  and  induced  by  many  of  the 
causes  which  produce  venous  congestion,  which  we  regard  as  a 
sub^acuto  modification,  or  sometunes,  as  will  bo  seen,  constituted 
by  thai  morbid  irritability  alone  which  prevedes  the  absolute  in- 
vasion of  inHnmmation.  Dr.  Le^  In  speaklnjf  of  phlebitis,  ob- 
serves thai,  — • 

(I]  "nkpnti>lil>,<>»T*Dr.RiB)i,  "rma tbs mifbinlr ■limnlUiDi; uuukt in 
wUehpouni  (fdlkindi  utnpoa  Ilia  hmHn  bodf,  Ibit  UOdiiif  mHdd  I»  hmThI 
InobilatlagllidTbueftdcatelh  Ik'.  J. Done; liM  tittij pnmd ill  ^ai^ in Ih* 
oHofa  diilj  llat wuaSteled  wilb  eoaniluau,  in  cHHqnoKe  BTaUag  the  Inns 
of  (fan  Dutiin  SlnuBoidiim."  (■)  Rnrii  lUlea  tba  iwn  of  fsoi  pitlaili  Ibit  wm 
•utidiiUltr  poiiiidDg  bj  gphm,  by  oieiBdir  UwdlMluis  ud  lUaki  lloD*sftli> 
bMnoadiM.  (S«,il»,aii[ToI.bp.M8.} 

(I)  OiiIHHaMaoftlMHBUt,PutI,  p.S3, 

(4  IMIallMiAtB. ''I. h. r KI. 
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Wtb  regaid  la  On  natnrs  ntihis  Mhmhiiiin:\.  n  ii  ^n  ult  lodeteimine 
wbslIieT  it  be  &  cumma  « ipniBc  kiua.  It  cirt.imly  aritiv  whsie  the  iadi- 
ridiulB  arsnot  BxpoMd  la  the  ordinal;  cauEct  of  inlkmniaiiDn,  aad  it  often  rases 
ai  in  G^emic  pattlciilul)>  in  boqnlala  i  and  in  this  respect  it  nBemblea  eiy- 


n  geiKTaU]' aoiipoBed  le  depend  on  ■  ^listed  stale  of  the  an 
IBM  dieeaeeE^  too,  it  cean  wiUmut  an;  aaal(iuble  ci 
■poradic  caanof  plilehills  ire  DHtnith  at  all  aeieoDi  <^  the  jeu,  and  in 


Ths  same  may  be  affirmed  of  vonoua  congestions ;  and  it  is 
also  important  to  observe,  that  this  oOectian  is  oRcn  rife  when 
Uterine  phlebitis  prevails,  and  is  more  or  less  nssocinied  with  that 
dissase,  particularly  m  the  uver.  As  to  iho  supposed  specific 
nature  of  the  inflamtnaiion,  we  npprcnend  its  pociiiiBniiea  de- 
pciiil  ijrcFilly  upon  irn!  uf^nulmr  noiisILIiin™  in  llip  vpiiona  tl-si'e, 


gans  siipetvciie  ill  i|iiicn  sii cession.  Tins  is  pariiaiiy  irue  of 
phlebilis;  and  when  thcv  occur  in  conncciioii,  as  in  uienne 
phlebitis,  hepatic  con^csiion  is  api  lo  be  aiiieci:ueni.  especially 
in  the  epidemic  forms.  Tins  is  aiso  true  oi  erysipcjns,  which 
there  is  some  reason  lo  boiievo  may  be  a  venous  inflammniion. 
(See  Appendix  IV.)  Here,  loo,  venous  congestions  of  (he  brain 
ace  apt  lo  supervene. 


The  forcyoiii^  abscrvnlion  of  Ihis  acule  observer  is  parlicularly 
important  on  account  of  his  devolion  to  Ihe  humoral  hypolhcsis. 
It  not  only  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  sympathy,  but  has  a  special 
bearing  npon  ihe  great  question  before  us.  It  places  the  subject 
of  venous  congestion  so  clearly  on  vital  grounds  that  wo  shall 
'  resume  its  consideration  hereafter.  We  may  now  say,  nowever, 
in  respect  16  the  cerebral  lesion  which  occurs  in  Brysipelas,  IliBt 

.  fluid  beneath  Ihe  arachiuud  tunic,  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  eoly  leceat 

ehingea  sbscrved  in  poet  n»rteni  examinalioni."  (') 
(1)  OaxHneDrilHiinuIoiunanlDiHiHaof'WiHBniip.ML 
(1)  Medial  Clinic  en  IhaBnin,  p.  111.  (S«n)Li.^B%) 
(3)  Mr.  TnoBi'  Farthn  Inqmij  inlo  CouliUlianal  Inilation,  ke.  p.  143. 
Mr.T.nToinlbigplnliin  Ihat  ■■  Ibg  •ieinil;  of  Iho  bnun  andila  nmbnnHap. 

peaia  W  eipliia  ibeptceliai  daoctiDTa^ipEluaSbciingihgbad.''  BaXbtUaw 

tba  ijafAtJ  Is  ba  faidgpnJul  sTcanligBity.''— p.  lU. 
Bicbalhiiinll  pdMedeotan  aiialasDiHairmptlh}>  UBooglhgatniaaiid  Bncooi 
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AnturttDDg.C)  Alison,  Louts,  and  others,  think  th&t  these  con- 
ditions are  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena.  (P. 
246,  and  Sec.  12.)  This  is  cvidont  enough,  in  the  mcchnnicBl 
acceplatioji,  from  whni  xe  liino  siiid  of  Msalurcs  on  llie  jngulai 
veins.  We  must  resort  to  n  diseased  stale  of  Ihe  veins  ilieniselvM 
for  any  satisfnclory  inlerpmlalioi:.  ]tul  wlielhcr  erysipelas  be 
coiistilutod  l)y  common  ir  vel-hs  LiKl.TiniiiiidoiK  il  will  iiol  nffcm 
our  argument  as  (0  llie  pin. -I  .iijii'/il  ji'-nl:' 

affection  is  nol  ;m  luiiifliiil  cause  of  pulniod.-iry  lu-jnorr)ia'^ii, 
which,  as  we  shall  uiiduiivoEir  hi  i-hnw.  L'^JiictEilly  di.poijd^,  imine- 
dialely,  upon  vttioiis  cojigi^slioii  of  ihe  Iniijri.  Il  is  uspiriaily  lo 
venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  connected  with  peculiar  influ- 
ences of  remote  causes,  and  the  law  of  sympathy  which  predomi- 
nales  ia  the  venoos  tissue,  that  we  must  asuibe  Sie  epidemii: 
BpoplexEcs  as  described  by  Hippocrates,  (■]  Morion,  (>)  Ramaz- 
zani,  (')  Lancisi,  C)  Baglivi,  (■)  Morgagni,(')  Foreslus,  (')  Holle- 
Tius,^  Jacclihius,{'")  Acalhias,(")  F.  IIoffman,(")  Werlhoff.n 
Bartholin,  ("]  Epliemcrides  Acad.  Cics.  Lcop.  (")  Kramer,  (") 
Euvn^riiis  Nicfphonis,(")  Alpinus,  (")  Mislichelli,(')  I.om- 
mius,f)  l'iso,(^-;,  I,inlcT,(J')  Tiirli,(-')  l'raxai;oras  and  Ascle- 
piBdcs,(-]  Sydenh^.i,i,(--i7.imiiicrnraii,(-)Cle-liorn,(---)  KcL-h.[=] 
Bailly,^)  the  (ifrm.-in  aiilhors,  ('■)  Ac, 

Wo  have  madu  lliese  references  partly  witli  a  view  lo  wliat 
we  have  said  in  our  first  Vol.  p.  381.    Dissections  disclosed  ve- 

DicinbnnFs:  nnd  tlodsliiii.  ind  oUien,  bin  billitr  OhMntsd  tu  MdgKt  In  our 

Essav  on  liinndiriiins.  «fiiavi>  <>ndnvaiii«9 10  iwiinte  ihoRDuikaUamlnnofilM 
■  TnLiiurii\  VI, KM  in  ...IL-  Kin.u^nnui  lur  circuniorj  svsicm.    Bo,  too,  ulitu  lb* 

TLi.Ti  I'T   ■     ?-oioiincrn.  aa  in  inc  iiaraiis  mf  mbnnn  when  nffided 

i  i.  '  II,'.  i.r.r  I     Wh.iihtn  nnvwcmi  Pir.«i.ofUiliiiiim,inai« 

Tcnoiis  II  -     .-^i.  r^  I  1"  <nA  l.ir^rj ira  Jocltorli  dtHncd  T    IS«S*c.S.  10.1 


191  Ptn,  1. .,  1, 3  i     2  ■nil  1   Apb.  1.  3,  H.  kc  -  B)  F,nllto(lh  TP.  HI  CMHiuiI. 

EpM™...il,*c.-(S)D«Sob.Mon.p,.iB,«0,»l.-»lOii.m.-(Til-l,^.l.i.ll,ll:  Br. 
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nous  congestions  of  (he  nbdominal  viscern  and  hraiii ;  Ihe  Inngs 
and  hearl  beinir  eompnrnlively  imliiral  in  n  majority  of  instances. 

And  if  wo  regard  tlie  fact  lhat  minsniniic  fri'crs,  ntleniied  by 

niii'kuiimiilly  wiili  Ihi:  L>|udijinic  ;i|>opk.\ii.>s.  .mil  wit,'  Irrqiieiitly 
nssociatod  logclhcr,  well  also,  the  «-cll  kiiou-ii  ronju-ctinii 
of  sporadic  apoplexy  with  gastric  and  lippaii?  lii'i  ririLii'iiii  iUs,  wi: 
may  safely  conclude  tliat  the  epidemic  Tori"  was  iiiliniaii  ly  tnii- 
nccted  with  tho  Inller  conditions  of  disease,  (.Sii;.  Ifl)  'I'hc 
whole  subject,  ihoreforo,  involves  so  extensively  the  oiKratjoii  of 
sympathy,  that  Ihe  pathologist  obtiiins  from  its  inveetigalion  no 
little  insight  into  tho  nature  of  vonoiis  congestion.  It  should  be 
considered,  also,  that  the  vascular  system  of  eoch  organ  parlakea 
□f  the  BuscepCibilities  of  the  organ  of  which  it  formB  an  iotegral 
part;  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  teason  that  venous  congestion 
of  (he  brain  is  one  of  the  most  common  results  of  obdonunal  de- 
rangsments,  and  the  more  so  if  these  affections  consist  in  part  of 
that  disease.  (See  Sec.  XIIl!) 


SECTION  TI. 


If  we  next  advert  farther  to  the  symptoms  of  venous  congestion, 
they  will  be  sLill  found  to  sustain  the  foregoing  conclusions. 
(P.  233  — 2-lS.) 

Hippocrates  abounds  with  accurate  accounts  of  the  venous  con- 
gestions of  all  the  organic  Tiaceia.  (P.  218.)  YTe  take  the  liver  as 
an  example,  in  id  intense  degrees  of  congestion,  and  where  the  dis- 
ease presents  the  phenomena  of  iuflammatian.  We  exhibit  an 
instance  in  which  miasnw^c  causes  have  operated,  and  where 
the  disease  may  eziBt  in  a  local  form,  or  become  complicated  with 
idiopathic  fever.  Thus: — 

igitur  Bgdr  palitur.  Dalor  Bcnta  ipri  inbepuidcidit  et  nib  nltimia  mtai, 
el  in  faumenim,  st  in  cliriciilui^  M  aob  mtmmtni.  £t  nMicetUi  kxtia  leoet 
Et  aHqiinilo  liiidun  Ulem  ramirit.  et  rigor,  et  Itbtii  primi*  diebm  detnlior 
liabeti  et  iam  lUjagitar.  bqnr  dglet,  et  color  ifrin  niUividni  CM,  et  cibi,qiiag 
|iriucoiiied(diit,iuffi>eaaIifsmii,MiDgMlii]runt,Bel«rfuei»Tentmi^  Alque 
liBc  quidem  in  pziqcipio  pitilnr.  Morbovoroprogrtidient^  flt  lebraBremittanti 
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Aiiai  hepaticus  murbiig.  Dolorei  qukkm  miaa  modD  premont  in  hepu-, 
et  color  dififlrt  b  Dnore.  Milicorit  enlm  fonnBia  babflt  In  Umpon  vtm  eb- 


suguLoo  BUperatllm.  et  calefactum  in  veiiu  fuerit  diMifiuia.  Deinde  et  tn- 
mor.  et  uhelalio  seditiir ;  gedatur  satem,  prout  copia  ejus  fucrit.  Si  enim 
impliua  iiflueiit,  tardiue ;  sin  minus,  citiiu.  Et  Biquidoin  domiores,  ic  cm- 
biiom  fuarint  defluUH,  enbinu  comitiali  Dmbo  conipitur ;  hid  miniu;  nrins. 
Hec  itaque  perpeiitui  hann,  si  ad  jwlmoiiem,  ae  coi  BuxoH  pncetaDriU  Si  vera 
in  Trotmn,  pmfluvia  alvi  BppretaBiidiuit.  Si  nn  sib  bis  viia  eicliuua  fuerit,  et 
in  venui  quu  diii,  deflunm  fecerit,  nnitii*  St.  et  gnSbcatiir,  et  spapia  ex  ore 
offloi^  et  dec  tea  cODBtnnguDtnri  d  maniu  conrellnntDTi  et  oculi  diitorqaentDTt 
et  nihil  BBiriuut,  atqaibng  etUm  steiGUi  iofenig  KcodiL"  (■} 

Heieis  an  example  showing  Ibeealnigoineiitol'the  liTertrhich 
lesults  from  renous  congestion,  and  its  complicaiian  with  fever ; 
and  tiiat  tha  popular  pbiaae  of  the  <■  iUe  fairing  into  the  bloody 
-was  held  by  Hippocrates  "  A>  be  tmuonant  with  the  tdmee."  (') 
(Tol.  I.  ^  60S.) 

"UaibiaiifaBniit.finiiRblUiinliepiiiiifiuieiil.atincaptecoiiilitsrit  Bmc 
igitur  ager  pMitui ;  hqiar  iiamiescU,  et  pne  (nmcm  id  Mpuun  (faunennmi 
eipandinir,  et  dolor  atatim  in  capnl  imiiU  mazimB  lero  in  tempoia  et  inribiiB 
ooa  acute  audit  SspcTarDcliacaocuIiH  Don  iHdet,  ct  horror,  nc  Tobria  cvrijML 
Atqlio  liccquLdcm  in  prijiciplQ  morbi  ipci  (Sunt,  int£:rmittr?ntia  quandoquDValde, 
quaodoqne  minux.  Quanta  Eiulcm  magip  morbus  progrGBBua  fuorit,  tanro  am- 
piior  dolor  ui  corpore  eiiaiit'*(*) 

(1}  Hip.  d.  InlBH,  AiRtl.  1.  a  .ot.  163  —  833.     (S)  [lad.  doNil.  Pinri,  i.  38- 

13)  IbkL  da  Moibo  Saon,  t.  193  — 1B4. 

(4)  Compue  lii>  pbilaH^j  sf  huedilaij  dkeaiea  wilk  ibi  hmoral  nllaul*. 
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Hippoctates  dwells  \ 
upon  venous  consroan 


He  1         I         1,  1  r 

vHtioua  organs  upon  each  oilier,  I  \  oi.  I.  ]i.  u  ju,  i  (■  i  mm  ihis,  to- 
gether with  ilie  lore?oing  consmeraiioii.  gave  liiiii  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  coiigestious  ol  ino  liver  develope 
the  same  afibcCion  in  ihe  brain,  and  vice  verso,  and  of  (he  super- 
veuuuu  Ol  innimnu  levera  upon  tiepauc  congesuoDB ;  upon  all 
wMtsh  subjects  he  is  ample,  and  exact.  A^tionsof  remote  paita 
often  began  in  the  Uver: — 

"QuiHUBin  onme  hujumudi  sb  beptte  ert.  et  ex  boo  innt  hifatici  id  hii 
morbi.  at  morbi  rcgij  ab  bepato  tA  lubfeJbidDDi  utcma  Tergnn^  et  qDi  ex 
iqaa  iutet  cuteni,  ct  cx  pitiiita  alba  labonnt"  (*) 

The  lungs  were  often  the  seatof  sympatheUc  afflctioDS,  result- 
ing iu  hsmoptysis : — 

■•Quicuiiiijiie  eaDguineni  ■punuBum  qiuuDt,  dmtnim  ptscardiom  dolBDlts, 
ds  hcpate  apnuiit,  et  multi  peniuDt"  C)  (Sec  U.) 

And  here  is  an  example  of  modem  hypothesis  brought  to  bear 
upon  venous  conecstion. 


He  had  a  full  knowledge  ol  the  i.illiiente  of  llie  passlous  in 
the  production  of  disease;  and  wo  speak  of  Ihis  foct  to  show 
that  ne  noa  tne  iisubj  unaerstanaiiig  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  venous  congestions  are  produced  by  fear.    Thus : 

*^  Quicimqve  vent  fiigU pefterr^actia,  Monguineni  litii  signifianii'*  (')  (P. 
334.) 

(1)  L.daAluiHDlmT.TI. 

(Q  8iirenih>nMiidui«auHqBDnliri»riBt,BHiMenTiB  icuiii  lonioni  fiini, 
prima  ijrapbDida  pant.  Et  n  aCiam  iDcBbda  i^Bnantiir.  praptcrcn  cuod  uaui  per  orn- 
^URoptiHul,oiiiiiiilainiiniiua«.— /«|i.dai)txtil.i  v.  ■\'^ 

0)[lgMoTb.Piip.Ll,a.l.i.Sl.  (4ICiiac  Pix^ioi.  is.  2.  >.  i^X 

(£]  De  Intcm.  Aabct.  a.  I.  T.  414. 

(U}  lljppocrATAfl  t  iir  r»n[[4<r  xrinu-lfiFLrn  m  anii['iriiv  '  '  liihi  liiiirliitl. 
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Dr.  Boot  lins  L'in^n  n  most  fnitliful  summary  of  Armstrong's 
Qccoimc  of  the  Nyiuj>toin5  of  vuiiaiis  congestion,  as  manifesled  at 
particular  periods  of  its  existence.  It  is  drawn  from  life,  and  is 
not  only  miDlicabla  lo  tha  disease  in  its  local  IbrtOB,  but  is  oftett 
witnessed  when  veaous  congestions  ore  coinpUcated  with  idw- 
palhic  fover.    Tim?:  — 

"  whm  'i'ii.'"~::im  place  in  tho  IinrOTiil  i(t  lUiiKulBlisasi,  it  u  mdw 
n-.  ii  111  I ..  .1—  .  ■  .■.  .■  I  ^1-,  riiBicniiimorpainin  thebTpochondnMiegiai;  Iqr 


- :  by  ui^trfasa,  the  i 


Ifae  functicaia  gencralij  less  diaiurbcd.  !□  the  mvarr  lorm.  mere  ih  merelj'  a 
■enn  ol  langum  am  luBiluoe ;  uie  piueni  ih  laiiguini  ay  ficniuii.  cumpuiu 
ataaenutitooTChillinMiaf  ■  weightand  uneasiness  about  the  head  and  pne- 
oordia :  tbe  pulxe  a  lan^dt  and  liw  countenance  pale  and  dejected.  Tb«e 
diflbnmt  modificatiom  depend  tja  diffbront  de^rce^  of  the  esme  pathological  con> 
dition*  which  is  proved  to  ciisl  by  the  concurring  li-Btimony  oi  Bymytwa,  of 


"aowqiiu  da  hOiqiiic  111  NBiDii  obrailimb  imu  ooniectii.  imiaBn)  biben  i 
luitu  pertv  diiinnqn.  oon  ■□■  juni  «i,  iitd  pkirom  ■iiqium  tinguin  eorpms  p 
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the  eBbct  of  lemedies,  and  by  an  appeal  to  morliiil  aoatoiDj.  The  BppeamnceB, 

traces  of  coDgolKHi  are  DbwUTsble  In  itii«}«rfi  vhlcbara  Ihe  moat  iniinou^ 
emmaediriiliiJie/nlleii  deitUymaatf  Sievenaa  ii/iletii;  »nd  it  i»  genenlly 
foiuid  aiieniled  by  efTuiioni  ofmiuui,  icrtm,ar^ilBcd!  but  uillioiil  Iluia  con- 
coDiituiI  elTeOB  wfaich  denote  ths  exutonce  of  inflannnatiDii.  In  nuny  etaet, 
liDweTeri  tfae  traces  of  coogeotioa  after  death  are  not  obsembk,  fivm  the  blood 
reUiinf  from  tha  capUlaiiei  ioto  Iho  larger  venali,  at  eccart  cfin  in  eata  if 
connoB  infiamiBBltoa,  (aee  Sac  T  ud  B;J  and  Ihia  may  be  txpeeM  in  popot- 
tiou  to  tha  degree  and  dnndoa  of  Ifae  lUngeatioa."  (') 

Who  has  not  %ritne39Gd  this  array  of  pheaomeDa  where  he  has 
seen  nothing  in  other  reapecCa  analogous  to  idiopathic  feverl 
Who  has  not  imagined  obstructed  circulation  in  some  particular 
organ,  or  vitiated  secretions,  (p.  221,)  or  a  mysterioua  dnlfiDg  of 
life,  as  the  patliologicol  condition?  But,  can  it  be  entertained 
thni  n  iiieri!  \or.n[  "  olis  I  ruction  to  the  circulation"  will  produce 
sucti  npp.ilhiiL'  plionornena  as  ore  oHen  witnessed  in  renous  eon- 
gtsiioris?  Wi;  Unv.:  shown  youlhal  it  will  not.  (P.  253— 
Whi^ii,  liowevijr,  we  coiiio  lo  speak  of  the  symptoms  of  undoubted 
venous  inflommiition,  Ihc  paradox  will  yanish.    (See  See,  9.) 

Nor  can  we  so  w^ll  advamv  tlie  kii.niledije  of  this  intricate 

account  of  Ilic  sym[)loin^;  nllyphLi,  fL-Vf.-i  wlieii  complicated  with 


oralljundden,  mill  ij[.[rl.i>.l  lj>  Tirin.-  titn irk.iM.'  -ynriiii:!!-  — ,.-in,Tiioft-eting 

weight  in  the  eocephalou ;  a  diiigy  paJhilrie»  ol^  tlic  face;  anxiaua  breathing; 
damp,  retaxed,  or  dry  witfaorcd  akin ;  and  thodc  peculiar  CE>ndiiinna  of  tho  tem- 
perature which  have  been  noticed  nbove.   The  pulsi-  ii  lou,  rtnigglingi  and 

to  bold  up  the  hoad;  anf  the  minil  lu  innro  otiea  nlTt'Ctcd  with  dulncss,  appre- 
heuion,  or  MBifusion,  than  with  delirium.  The  ivholu  appearance  of  (he  KEk 
impreaica  the  atlontive  pmciitio:icr  H-ith  tlie  iden  that  the  syitem  in  general, 
and  Iho  brain  in  particular,  arc  epprcyacd  by  some  eiltBOrdinary  load.  Both 

SometioKa  they  slciwly  drau  l  oul  Ihcit  words,  or  inter  tliccn  i[i  a  hosly  ;ind  ;-cl 

Dot  untrequently  scein  is  ji  hliinncd  by  ,i  bloiv,  lulf  drunt..  or  kiti  en  a  n  vcne ; 

of  an  OTorwhdming  misfartunc.  The  eye  is  occa^iooaliy  plary  and  vacant, 
'  withont  redness ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  heivy,  n-atcry,  and  straaked  with 
blood,  ti  if  from  inioiicalion,  or  waiit  of  bleep.   At  the  commencemenl,  the 


(I)  Bsol^i  Memnic  gf  the  Lifo  ud  Medical  Opiaioni  of  Df.  Amutrog^  nl-  L 

p.111]— in. 


puke  u  often  \ees  altered,  as  id  Trequon^y,  tliaii  iijigLI  reasonably  bo  expected; 
Tct,  m  general  u  bee omcE  very  tapiiS  lou'arjjc  lEio  cioec-  The  ton^e  ie  luiully 
liitJc  altered  in  the  Bm  etajjc,  but,  in  thc.kst,  frequently  nugh,  fon^  and 
faroHi].  The  bowels  ue  uieelly  it-ry  iiirind  in  the  beKiimillf^  taS  the  ■tools 
procured,  dark  ani  sranlj ;  whereas,  in  the  altanctd  aOee,  Iba  bowBli  are  geo- 
crally  loorc,  and  the  stools  FO|)ious  and  involuntaiy,"  Sic,  Tbai  ftdlom  a  cir. 

nhich  an  ajit  to  ipting  op  in  Ibis  aSbctiaii.  (') 

Dr.  Aimslning  is  so  accurate  md  copiona  beyond  any  other 
wriler  in  all  that  itelates  to  the  symptoms  of  venous  GODgenkni, 
thai  we  shsU  quote  some  of  his  general  lemaite  from  bis  isst 
woilc  upon  Cliis  imponaot  sutgecL  "  Tlie  geDerel  symptoms"  of 
venous  congestion,  especially  wlien  complicated  wilb  idiopathic 
fever,  are, — 

"  let  More  or  les  redflctioii  of  the  beat  of  Ibe  skm.  SA.  More  or  teas  prtw- 
tralion  of  etrengtb.  3d.  Diminution  or  oppression  of  the  heart's  action.  4tb. 
More  or  less  lawituJe  or  torpor.  5ih.  Uirtuibanco  in  the  funcUons  of  some 
i[ui>on;MU  orL'aii.s. 


when  tiitapmai  com  mav  ofTur  no  marK  oi  the  uiseasc  :  ol  wliicn 
we  iiuvu  couaiani  t!\uii)pics  iii  tJiis  cetourm  cuiigustiuiiii  ot  i^tiii- 
dten,  and  in  "  adynamic"  fevers. 

■•Siit^aaellieliEa'  antf  ifi  omeiaw  melf  to  6c  tbeseat  ot  llie  amgsetian, 
vbu  ai«  the  spnptoail  IsL  Niusei,  retdung,  or  vrautiog.  2d.  riiliiiM 


(1)  OnTj[i(miFET«r,StcS,p.4S, 
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irithQataleiKauiUie(pga>triere|tiocL  M  Soma  mwuy  Mose  ot  load,  tiiht- 
Dea,  fatnen,  or  pain,  in  the  tegina  of  tlia  liver.  4tli.  Kanhat,  at  ronrti- 

Tlie  umg^uc  ie  saoel  frequently  moM,  aoi  cotetei  wllh  a  tofj  Biliva,  under  bI[ 
the  forma  of  (omnioii  congestive  fever." 
"ll  usual]  J  liappc^n^  in  common  congesrLvefeverT  tliat  njuparl  is  jnnstalpxlfd; 
but  aomelimes  diflerent  parU  are  simuUanfmisiy  congcsled,  and  Ibia  will  be 
Imawn  bj  Ibe  comfaiaalion  of  the  symptonu  which  I  hava  msntioDed  abore."  (') 

The  last  statement  can  only  be  imeired  ia  a  general  sense. 
Some  of  the  symptoms  may  be  wholly  absent  where  they  are 
supposed  to  denote  the  locality  of  the  congration,  espeeiallp  the 
first.  The  tongue,  also,  generally  becomes  mora  or  less  dry, 
and  covered  with  a  variable  coaling,  whilst  there  is  no  common 
iodammatiOD.  The  condition  of  die  tongue  as  stated  by  Ann- 
strong,  however,  isespecially  applicable  where  venous  congestions 
are  not  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever ;  anci  it  appears  la  iis 
that  he  has  30  represenled  this  symptom  from  having  confounded 
local  venous  congestions,  and  lur^pscence  of  tim  vciiij;  fnnri  nv:- 
chanical causes,  with  congestive  fever.  (P.  2.11  -  -313,  'ir/?,  '273.) 

In  alt  the  foregoing  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  in  the  I'acilily 
with  which  venous  congestions  may  be  recognised  in  lliis  or  in 
that  organ  by  the  local^symptotns  alone,  who  does  not  see  the 
imposing  contrast  betwixt  these  affections  and  the  result  of  liga- 
'  tutea  upon  the  veins,  as  we  statijd  Ibem  in  out  second  section  1 

We  might  cite  other  able  observers  to  the  foregoing  e&ct; 
and  had  we  space  to  go  more  extennvely  into  their  analysis  of 
the  symptoms  which  appertain  especially  to  the  congested  organs, 
and  this,  too,  whether  the  disease  be  local  or  complicated,  it  ap- 
pears to'  US  ^e  mechanical  doctrine  shoald  snrrcnilcr  upon  this 
ground  alone.  Annesley,  ondRobert  Jackson,  have  very  graphic 
accounts  of  the  congestive  fevers  of  thi;  Kasl  and  West  Indies. 
They  trace  their  progress  with  .syslrmniie  analysis  from  the  in- 
cipient stages,  where  local  vtriiou^  rotiijf-ilions  ari:  oficn  antece- 
dent to  the  general  explosion,  tlirongli  llicir  various  intricacies 
down  to  the  .  fatal  catastrophe  ;  and,  although  the  symptoms  of 
local  inflammation  be  strongly  pronounced,  venous  congestion, 
and  effiisions  of  scrum,  or  blood,  ore  apt  to  be  the  only  morbid 
af^KBTDUces. ,  Mr.  Annesley,  who  distinguishes  venous  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  with  gieai  accitiacy,  remarlts  that, — 

"Witli  reflect  U  ftht,  oppeMloo,  vs^glit,  md  oebiuft  about  the  regtoi  gf 
the  liver,  tbsapigutrinoiiUtluiida  tbeihcoldarJilidMilthoafhilaadi^^ 


(lILKWeton  Atnleand  Chrodc  DiHun,  voLi.  p.  160—  IK 


totiiing  ioRunnuliDD  of  ths  luU 
qnentlj  nuA  congntita  of  Un  di 
deiily."0 
So,  also,  Dr.  Hope ; — 

"ConfiCBlinn  of  lie  livet  oocaBions  BjmploiDB  vcrysniilat  to  thoec  ofelmnit 
hepatitis,  oxcE^pt  that  Ihcj  arc  less  obatinatJi.^'  C) 

Professor  Alison,  in  his  entire  chupler  on  "Itwol  congestionof 
blood,!*  makes  no  distinction  between  the  phenomena  of  venaus 
and  OTtonal  plethora.  (')  Sydenbani  and  Gallup  ace  eocceUent  on 
congestion.  (P.  231,  note.) 

It  is  in  venous  congestions  of  the  brain  llinl  the  most  unequivo- 
cal phenomena  are  presented.  Here  n-c  ircncrally  nuiL-t  wiili  llic 
viuil  SI211S  of  inflammation,  thoucb  "11,11  thhr'  Miuain'd,  n-iiii;i 
moriiid  iinniomf  may  disclose  onlv  ;i  [iii:r(n  i  :i,:i'  ni  iiii'  vi'iiis. 
I      I  n      I       p  1 


gestioiis  WLTC  disoovortd  m  lit.iiii.  ihi'  -vil.ii  sL[riis  bad  been 
those  of  strongly  markca  ceniinii  inibinitiuiiion.  Our  modem 
cluucs  are  full  of  examples :  wiiiisi.  11  is  wuhm  the  espcrieace 
of  all.  tliat  cerebral  diseases  a:i\  i;  iioi'ii  ri'L'.trdixl  and  ircaiea  as 
strictly  inflammatory,  where  disscctii>:i!<  nnvo  uiscioscd  nommg 
but  a  preternatural  fulness  of  tbo  Tciiis,  accompniiiod  trenucniiy 
with  effusions  of  blood,  or  bloody  serum,  or  scrnm  jicr  xi:.  5Ial- 
colmson.  in  speaking  of  ibe  inilammmorv  immirnns  01  bonricri. 


lure  01  irnj  EufLxieii  orETun.  cons111uiiou.11  inlluciiL'Cs.  arm  Mpeciully 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes.    DiffereiU  vnneliH 
of  miasmata,  and  specific  poisons  appear  tp  mduce,  each  one, 
certain  peculiarities,  depending  probably  as  well  upon  their  gen- 
ii) On  IMhuu  DTlBdii,  kc,  ml.  i  p.  148. 
(1)  Frinciplaiiid  lUailneoiiiDrMortad  AwteDij,&c.  p.  1». 
(1)  OuUnn  cCFbiiiiioey  uid  PilbofaiEr,  c.  s. 
(4)  BamoiUiif'I^UulsifiindFnclicBarphril^nl.ii.p.SB. 
(9)  Bwiy  OB  BnUw^  p.  m. 
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eral  inflnenco  upon  nn  orprnii  or  llic  systtni  ni  brgc,  as  upon  Iheir 
ipecific  imprcssLoLi  upon  tliii  vrnnns  ris^siu'.  Aiff  is  also  an  ele- 
lAenl,  nnd  in  Irnpic.il  tlinintes  the  syniptnm'i  nre  more  prominent 
Ihan  in  llic  Icmpcriilc.  In  llic  laller  TPgioii?,  lli';y  :irc  r,iri^ly  so 
siroii^ly  ]ir"niiiiiicpil  ns  ihe  symptoms  of  nciiic  infinmmniion, 
Ihoujjii  nflRii  ns  iimch  so  as  is  generally  clinrnrltrintii-  of  chro- 
nic, or  of  sub- acu  10  inrtammnlion.  (Sec,  The  .lyinptonis  nre 
greater  in  prnporlion  lo  the  rnpiifily  wUli  w-hidi  the  congpstion 
lakes  plnee,  nnd  i-icc  versa,  as  in  inilnniniiilioni'.  When  ihe  nc- 
cess  is  filow  lite  disense  is  exceedingly  insidious,  and  pprlinps  a 
fatal  extent  of  it,  unattended  by  any  const  it  uiional  malady,  may 
esist  hefbrKlbe  Biibimt  is  ndmnnishpd  of  ilsnmsonrp.  Wp  hnvn 
Seen  pauoDis  nficcicd  in  ihis  rsauner  punomo'  thair  mdintuy 
aTOcalions.  and  nave  the  records  betoro  us.  (P.  21u.^  There 
are  other  causes  wiueh  contnbLite  la  moduy  ins  syTapU>xM*oI<v^- 
nous  congestion  m  their  relation  to  inllainin^SDj'.lfa^'^iin'ba 
noticed  ncreancr.   a  lundatneniol  one  is  uie  cOnBiiiuiTotI  of  the 


pear  imprai 
ihe  great  ni 


in  inflammniioii.  uie  imianon  is  proimenifo  lo  iiic  eniitc  paren- 
chyma 01  an  organ-  Simpic  distension  oi  vl'sspis  is  noi  a  causa 
of  pain.  Pain,  however,  ts  often  entirely  wantinrr  ui  renoiis  con- 
gosiium  ui  Bonie  organs,  ii  is  ivimiuoniy  atienuaiii  iifion  me 
brain.  Bm  its  alisenee  lias  its  freijiiRiit  parallel  in  chronic  in- 
flammations, and  even  in  those  of  an  active  nature. 

nl  inflslniiutiaiiB  uo  b1wi;i  dmolnd  by  eiresiivg  pain  find  oIIut  itriknig 
dgni."   "^Tiu  moatdotructiTB  inllaniiniitian  in  lyphiu  ferci  nuygoon  in.^g 
bniD  and  bmrti"  wilbonl  pain."  O 
When  this  happens,  Dr,  Armstrong  ascribes  it  to  an  ,iinper- 

xaf  ui^ni  naliElu,  —  «,  iMt.wA^^tiia 


If 
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feet  oxyfTcnatioii  of  tho  blood,  which  then  operates  of  a  nar- 
cotic. (')  'I'liis  IS  precisely  what  often  happens  iu  venous  conges- 
tions. Bui  wu  think  chat  we  sliall  have  assigned  oUier  grounds 
£)t  the  phenomenon.  We  may  now  say,  however,  that  pain  is  Ire- 
qnantly  wanting  in  pneumonia,  and  other  common  inflamnia- 
tions,  and  espacially  so  in  phlebitis,  and  that  it  is  llie  tandaacy  of 
venous  inflammation  to  render  the  system  obtuee,  not  only  in  its 
sensibility,  but  in  all  the  organic  power*.  It  is  &r  this  reason 
that  pneumonia  supervening  on  typhus  fever,  or  on  deliiiimi  tre- 
mens, is  often  so  indistinctly  marked  as  to  be  wholly  ovoriook- 
ed  by  tolerable  practitioners.  Nevertheless,  chsiBcleiistic  local 
symptoms  usually  attend  those  aSections,  (and  even  the  ceiebral 
congestion  which  is  induced  by  carbonic  acid  gas,)  but  may 
not  engage  the  ailcnlion  of  the  patient  himself. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Nr.  Douglass,  that  the  visceral  veins  are 
niorc  frecjiioiiLly  iha  seat  of  indanunation  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. He  hns  bcen  three  cases  in  which  (he  liver  was  concerned. 
Ill  tliose,  howe\er,  the  inflammation  was  entirely  more  active  than 
in  ordinary  congestion.  {')  M.  Ai)iiral,(')  ani!  Dr.  DickescBi,(') 
and  others,  relate  similar  nireclioiis  of  the  liver.  The  origin  of 
these  coses  was  obscure.  M.  Itibes  bcliuves  tli.il  liepalic  phlebi- 
tis is  produced  sympathotically  by  disease  of  llie  intedinal  mu- 
cous mcmbriino ;  and  certainly  we  have  ample  proof  that  hepalio 
and  cerebral  eungestions  spring  up  in  the  same  manner.  We 
think,  too,  thiu  this  is  not  unfrequently  true  of  Jaundice.  The 
hvcr  may  be  often  primarily  ofiected,  but  as  often  sympotbettcal- 
ly.  (P.  279.)  Dissections  sliow  a  congested  state  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  (")  and 

'■In  many  cases,"  rajs  Dr.  Sujkes.  "the  InleBtinal  muceu  memliiue  bag 
been     lug;ht j  engorged  so  ra  be  alrnwl  block." 

<ll  Lkiiiici,  Su.  tdI  ii.  p.  14a  TUi  opinion  wuniieHlcd  Hinlw,  (*)  ud 
Bidl*t,(t]  iibDC>Jllb>Ti-iiguiUiHda">ei)iliTe."  Wiilianii  app«>  lo  adopt  Uw 
sane  Tiaw;(p)  and  wa  bav«  bha  ii,  in  qui  HimKxal  Paibo1i>£5,  ibe  faindaiibi]  vf 
inportiBl  Ibaarita.  (Saa  ikiiti}1.L  pp.  1)9—180,430.) 

(t]  Saa  BuhaM  Mjiaial.  Btatarchca,  p.  S4S.    R«li.  lur  li  Vic,  be.  pp.  3)7,  lu. 

(i)  On  PUHlilk,  ic  (4)  Cliniqut  M^.  L  U.  p.  307,  be 

(q  Had.  Ckii.  ftar.  tsI.  uii.  p.  m. 

in  Sag  Brilbt  «B  Jaundica,  in  Buf'i  Hoapiul  Repona,  val.  i.  p.  601, 
(1}  Tbaoir  ukI  nucticg  ef  Madiona,  p.  loa. 

W  OaltaBt,.J^^«,»a-       »)  B«li.iail>VSk«.c«,r-*R-Kli  t.«,r.«U. 
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Among  the  direct  evklBnces  of  inflammstoiy  aclion  in  un^a 
venous  eongeations  ia  a  veiy  irequenl  buffing  and  cuppiog  of 
Ihe  blood,  and  this,  too,  where  the  aclion  of  the  heart  may  be 
pretematuraJly  slow,  or  the  circulation  proetruli^d.  We  are  sen- 
sible that  this  hes  been  denied  by  Armsirong,  So  it  is  said 
hf  Dr.  Wardtop,  in  tt  systematic  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  that, 

"  Tbsn  a  usiullr  no  qipannce  of  Ute  bu^  coat  in  btood  nmorsd  (tcta 
ptnoMiSbctsd  with  ritdentiiifluimutiaii  until  th«  laltsr  itage  of  tin  ^Hue, 
tad  at  the  very  period  when  ths  faitber  abatractiim  at  blood  woitlJ  lie  pand- 
cioui"0' 

But  in  the  instances  lo  which  ArnisironK  n-(<:r^,  ihe  venous 
congestioiis  have  been  complicsled  wit'n  niinp^.tliic  I'cvcr :  n  con- 
dition of  disease  whicli,  it  is  well  kiuni  ii.  inay  t'foally  moihfy 
the  character  of  (he  hlood.  Much  iilso  tii'ju'iuls  on  tiic  inaniiec 
in  which  the  blood  is  drawn.  If  il  Iriclilo  from  the  arm,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  venous  congeslions,  nnd  especinlly  in  con- 
gestive fever,  or  ihe  orifice  be  small,  or  the  blood  be  received 
into  a  bowl,  the  tndammatory  characteristics  may  be  generally 
wanting,  as  tber  often  an  under  snch  circumstances  in  eottt- 
mon  iniBaininatiji^  Bnt  we  have  coTnmonly  lemaAed,  in  ma- 
pie  venotis  congestions,  and  in  congestive  fevers,  that  when  dw 
blood  is  received  in  a  large  stream  into  n  wine-elass.  as  has  bees 
generally  our  custom,  il  has  presenlod  the  foreiroing  appeaF- 
anccs;  ivhilst  ihcy  have  been  often  wantnie,  especinlly  the  cap- 
ping, in  Ihe  larger  vessel.  Most  praclili oners,  however,  are  (a- 
miliar  with  the  accuracy  of  our  slatemenl  m  certain  msHuices 
of  a  purely  congestive  nature,  as  in  purpura  hcmorrhnsjca.  nnd 
in  apoplectic  affections.  Lind,  (')  Trotter,  {')  liouppe,  (')  olteii 
found  the  blood  buffed  and  cupped  m  the  worst  cases  oi  scurvy, 
and  this,  too,  according  to  Lind,  near  ils  fatal  termination. 
Hamilton,  (*}  Malcolmson,  (')  Christie,  [')  and  others,  affirm  the 
same  of  beriberi.  (See  Sec  7.)  These  affections  are  especially 
distingaiahed  by  venous  congestions.  Even  when  typhus  is 
attended  by  pelechiee,  "we  leant  from  experience,"  says  JMills, 
"that  the  blood  is  commonly  obaeived'taere,  u  in  othNinflam- 
matory  diaotdera,  aufped,  bufied,  and  lenacion's."  (')  In  our 

(t)  0BBhiidlMiB|bp.4l.  (1)  OaBrainr,  p.SI*,lMi. 

(3)  Obm.  sa  III*  BuBTj,  r-  It-  {*)  D*  Mob.  HiTtpsnhno,  L 1.  s.  >i 

(»)  BdH.Mid.CUi.  TMa*.nLB.p.n,fea.  (1)  OaBnttni,  p.  IM., 

(7)  HBBHrBaMMowofL— i^foiWit 

(S)  OB'tIiand%g(,BlHdU«l>(iB  Vma,  p.  8. 


Essay  on  ihi..  Hmiionil  I'iilholOL'V,  (p.  -153  .160.)  wo  have  quoted 
othiT  i.bfnrvi'rs  [u  ilie  saiiin  t-lfrd  in  ri'sjieel  lo  "putrid,"  and 
"iidviiJiiiiic "  feVL'rs.  A  vKry  accurale "observer  slates,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  '-that  (he  blood  in  adynamic  fevers  pre- 
sents fre([iieiLtly,  we  might  sny  generally,  an  inflamed  surface."  (') 
Dr.  Itusli,  afler  hnvin<;  bled  four  times  in  B  case  of  "malignant 
fever,  '  thp  wcijht  nf  finirestion  was  sfill  so  oppressive  that  the 


end  of  a,  10,  and  17  houra  it  loU,  nnA  r.f^  hy  llirtc  pucrcfsivi'  blwdlng^ 

The  blood  was  slwayi  mij.  Thv  iiu!!!^  afienvarj.^  nr^iuin^d  eiirli  n  iK-giet  gt 
Tignnr  u  to randcr T BMW bleedincv iiereifsary  tusiibJuc  iL"  (')  (Vol.  L  iip^ 
934,931.) 

SoalsoSouthwood  Smith, — the  bu  IT  appearing  especially  after 
the  riroulalion  has  been  restored  by  the  loss  of  blood,  (Vol.  I.  p. 
453 — 456.)(')  If  ihere  be  nn  absence  of  bulF during  the  depressed 
stale  of  the  circulation,  in  simple  venous  congestious.iiis  probably 
owing  in  part  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows 
from  the  orifice,  os  also  to  the  modifying  intliionce  of  the  embnr- 
nused  and  contracted  capillnries  and  the  oppressed  condiiiou  of 
the  heart;  whilst,  as  we  have  said,  when  congestion  is  associated 
with  constitutional  fever,  the  state  of  the  blood  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  latter  affection.  (Vol.  1.  pp.  195 — 1^6,  406— 

(I)  Med.  Chir.  Rd>.  ofBurKiesn  Adjnimic  EW. 
(fl)  Mtft.  Inqinnu  uid  ObHTTalioii^  val.  ir.  p.  2Sa  —  Buita  (ben  taaaealM 
OiB  hUl  pncticeoT lUcmpliiie  1g  niig  ■  poUo  hy  aiimulints  Ihil  hid  beendepieMd 


W»  M  lEua  Inn  B/denbam  ptesnd;  ptnllEl  with  Uie  roregning,  nQlmtjta 


m  Oo  F<nr,  p.  H. 
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407-)  This,  however,  ia  not  common  in  citlier  cose ;  the  blood 
being'  generallf  more  or  less  buffed  and  capped  from  the  begin- 
ning, if  absirocted  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  buff  narer  appears  in  those  Binqda  detenniuationa 
of  blood  upon  the  right  cavitiea  of  the  heart,  whieh  arin  solely 
from  idiopathic  fever,  from  the  shock  of  a  fall,  or  of  other  inju- 
ries, and  where  no  local  congestions  exist  of  the  nature  we  ore 
considering.  (P.  234.)  (') 

But  the  buff  may  be  absent  in  some  feveR  when  attended  by 
disoi^nnizing  inflommation,  as  in  typhus  and  yellow  fevers.  In 
some  of  Ihcsc  instances,  Iho  blood  wiU  be  so  influenced  by  the 
action  of  the  cnjiillary  vussels  at  large,  thai  it  will  not  even  co- 
agulate ;  and  this  very  phenomenon  has  been  assumed  as  a 
ground  for  the  humoral  pathology.  But  it  also  happens,  in  cases 
of  congestive  fever,  where  (he  blood  hod  been  "dissolved,"  that 
It  afterwards  became  mxy.  as  stated  by  RuHh.(')  Mackinloah,{*) 
&c.  The  aaone  foci  has  been  observed  m  acute  phlebitis,  or  the 
bull  may  not  apt>e»r.    lii  siib-acute  inflammations,  also,  the 


th  ill  tbe  pneulup  which  U  so  well  ncomDUDded  bj  Dr.  A.  id  the  <-  lammiUont 
m  dT  conEOtlirg  finer."  Ax  Inponut  djS'aniies  in  tluM  «ianpl»  cssniii  la 


■1  pnwen,  mni  t  coauution  ot  Ifae  capiliv)'  'wila,  tthm  ixKliiDf  ii  mnud  but 

tbiQulanl  10  rouia  Iho  iclion  of  iluihun,ind(ithciiiiso  unite  ibDiuiBli.  In  Uie 
ler,  llioie  powers,  ind  Ibaae  vepsef^  aic  most  pToruundEy  iqvoLved  la  a  morbid  pro.. 
SB.    Iti  tba  lanci,  llicro  arc  ^tnctnllj-,  dIho,  Itup  vcrioua  CDDEevlioni  wtuch  equally 

JO  Ilia  rcdneu  in  bliiahiagwilh  eomcaon  inlUmnulioft,  or  efjfipelu,  Driurlatiu. 
nd  baw  coanlintl;  is  the  lemiik  juiIillEd.  Ihil  "  bleeding,  like  opiuiD,  hui  Joel 
chamcler,  Ld  minj  cuei,  bj  bang  presgiibcd  Toi  the  name  at  m  dinue  I"  Sn 

(!)  Med.  Inqmiiei,  Iw.  nd.  rr,         (i)  Elemeoti  efPeUiBL  ftcrol.t.  p.  BJ. 
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blood  is  oflea  only  sliglitl]r  btiSed,  leK  60  ttun  u  niaal  in  to- 
nous  cojigescioiu,  and  not  uiifi«qiiei»l;pMaeDtB  alayenrfieddisfa 

colour.  (') 

from  wliat  is  known  o(  Ihe  influence  of  llie  general  circula- 
tory orgnoa  in  modifying  the  inflammatory  bufl',  it  ivould  be 
likely  to  abound  most,  ond  be  moat  readily  formed,  where  those 
organs  axe  most  extensively  and  actively  excited.  It  is  there- 
fore remarkabiB  that  this  phenomenon  should  be  so  oAen  and 
fully  developed  in  simple  venous  congeeCions  and  coDgestire  fe- 
vers ;  since,  in  all  severe  cases,  as  well  also  in  acute  phlebitis, 
there  is  a  greatei  depKsaion  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  vital 
fbicea  Ihau  in  inflammatioiucrf' tribei  tiaaue*.  In  proportion  as 
thisdefsession  exists,  tha  vitality  of  the  blood  ia  also  impaind-C) 

As  it  tespecte  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  venous  congestions,  a 
great  variety  is  occurring;;  far  more  so  then  in  any  other  con- 
dition of  disease.  This  is  especiaJly  true,  if  the  congestion  be 
complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Aimstrong's  general  descrip- 
tion is  ol'ioii  true,  but  is  nlTected  by  the  mechanical  doctrine. 


ua  ^tmu,  wblch  ii  inporiDdnGei!  by  tbt  loctl  ■! 
Ihc  tSto  of  btwdtstlinx  in  dAeh  cimoTiDg  hninedil 


Tbit  iMdl  M  >iM  to  compiebcnd  hon  fii  Iht  blood  maj  be  varioiuljr  miHliGei] 
wb«  ldii>pBlliic  Pent  aSku  iIh  abtiro  wgamution,  ind  how  it  may  covhCDrAct  rhv 
tendtncy  of  H17  caoUrting  ia0>niD»tiD1i  or  noooM  congMtioiu  to  tbelr 
puUenlu  InflaeDiei.  We  lean  Ihn^  Iww  idlopalliic  l^vet  ma;  man  efllttliallr 


of  tvflamnalorf  u 
■mUoi  ofgv^ti 
We  abiU  not  m' 
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The  former  condition  is  particularly  appticable  to  the  atage  of 
depression  ;  the  latter,  with  various  modifications,  to  othSr  gen- 
eral stales  of  the  system.  Armstrong  thus  exjilnins  it ; 

of  jerk  thil  you  mil  vcn-  easily  wco~niB!  whi'nyou  ha^conec  toll  .f  ■  (') 

But,  it  should  be  constantly  kqjl  in  mind,  that  lliis  justly  pnrtt- 
mounl  authority  makes  no  distinction  between  that  slnlt;  of  col- 
lapse which  follows  Ihe  shock  of  falls,  ifcc,  and  llic  cold  sla^^o  of 
idiopathic  fovor,  nor  between  iho  local  congestions  ivliich  may 
spring  lip  in  the  former  cose,  and  the  idiopathic  fever  which  may 
be  complicated  with  congestions ;  nor,  indeed,  between  typhus 
fever,  and  the  consequences  of  dissection  wounds  and  injcciiona 
of  putrid  animal  matter  into  the  veins.  (Sec.  2  and  13.)  Taking 
the  same  liberty  with  our  aulhoi  which  he  so  freely,  and  even 
harshly  exerdeed  lovaids  all  others  where  he  considered  the  right 
intetprelotion  of  nutate  obscured  by  ignonmce  or  piqudice,  we 
will  not,  (ipon  the  same  principle,  neglect  saying  that  the  forego- 
ing confbsion  of  perfectly  different  conditions,  (some  of  them, 
also,  scarcely  of  a  morbid  nature,]  in  Icsding  our  author  to  rely 
upon  stimulants,  in  those  iruly  congestive  diseases  where  blood- 
letting is  most  demanded,  (p,  293,  note,  and  Vol.  I.  pp,  221  — 
226,  264  —  256,  290,  302,  312,]  is  one  of  those  common,  and 
important  dentomtrations  which  we  have  noticed,  of  the  irresist- 
ible tendency  of  theory  to  determine  the  iDost  momentous  con- 

nolDb^rved  ihnbna'in  caaei  oTainiple  fmr,  sriniriiolaKcnidH.  (*)  tnilliha 
iaslancGi  in  poinl,  bclicvo  that  lUfiiciODt  proof  Bxiitt  that  IhdphnoBtnoii,  ovp*- 
tiall^  if  BcroiupHiii^El  iiy  flipping  qf  ibe  blood,  df peoda  upon  t  modiikd  iut«  of  kc- 
tion  TeiiiQlfly  allied  to  lha  InlTDminBlury,  or  Ifaa  preaeHO  oTicIuiL  inRaidmalian  bu 

bwD  wall  inicMigtud  bji  Ruih,  (t)  FuTf,(i)  Wtiint>M  hiil  mcinriDl  luppote 

II  iboilld  bo  bono  in  nund,  (DO,  Ibal  llie  budTin  pregnuic)' diflbra  in  ippcmmnci  froni 
tbi  liM  inSuinutoT;  etui:,  uid  ii  nniipg  in  ibe  inpoiuni  diincici  ofs  ceninl 
(kpRwon.  Ai  tolhs  bnTwIneb  i>  laid  to  occnr  in  miui  cuu  of  "urililion  tram 
«u»n  Ion  of  Uood,"  wa  bav*  fullj  niuidand  thai  aahject  b  onrEaiaTaB  Knod. 
lalline  Sw.  ll> 

HmHj,  M.  Pisnj',  a  tmy  (daaa  abiam,  lad  tlUk  lU  lb*  piaanl  liata  bebn  Km, 
Bunea  to  tlM  coDclou  Ih^  fta  traa  bs^  coat  alnji  dmlN  Iba  odMBc*  of  ^ 
Sunmunn.  Cf) 

(t)  Laetnrai  on  Auta  aibd  Ghmda  Diaaaaaa,  toL  L  p.  IGJ. 

(t)  IMIgalla^olttali^.^KO.  ^      ' M  ■•■^ofTiikal^!"* 

Ut  Oiilb>niauMDril»>iu^partI,p.1D.  (1)  OB(baBlnii,p.t« 

<A  IWl.  da  DlHHiil. « lanM.  1, 1,  >.  na,  VST. 
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corns  m  medicine,  and  which  ii  wflmmeBtlyibown  in  the  Bra- 
nonicin.  the  Ilnhnoinona,  Dnd  the  whole  emp^tical  ranks.  (ToL 
I.  p.  279  —  ^30,  &,c.) 

There  is  a  more  general  A nrrfn ess  of  ihc  pulse  in  simple  Ibmn 
of  venous  congestion  tlian  might  be  espccicJ,  when  it  is  conSi 
ered  that  this  symptom  relates  to  the  arteries,  and  tlial  it  is  onlr 
the  Tasa  vasorum  wliich  ais  the  immediate  instruments  of  a  low 
inflamniBtioii  in  congestive  disease  whilst  thera  is  a  Isndencjr  to 
adeprassiotiofganaral  action,  and  not  nnfrequeatly  a  ^nuiu^ 
fiequeney  of  the  pnlse.  Bnt  even  nttdar  these  ciicumslaace^ 
hardness  of  the  radial  pulse  is  sometimea  atnmgly  jnonouiwad, 
and  may  ba  distingnished  in  a  greater  numlier  of  instances  after 
the  general  drcnlalioQ  becomes  depressed,  if  the  pulse  be  exam- 
.  ined  ui  the  manner  described  in  our  Urst  volume,  page  235.  It 
is  more  constantly  attendant  on  simple  venoni  enn^i-ciidn^  (linn 

when  idiopathic  fever  is  cnmpliciitil  wiih  iticin.  h  i~  ofini  ■ 
markably  developed  when  the  icmiIi  nf"  i-Liutnmou.'.  ^.uiij  .iiiiy. 
as  in  the  throbbing  carnlirj-^,  in  u.-i-ses  nl"  \i.'iioiis  rnni;i-.',lii>jiiinlis 
brain,  and  where  the  geiicr.il  circulation  may  lie  griiniiy  p'w- 
trated.  Dnt  the  pulse,  nt  large,  never  possrsscs  the  fulticss  Dnd 
strength  which  distinguislies  ninny  common  iiiflamniaiions.  In 
a  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  may  be  felt  the  incompretii- 
iUity  of  the  pulse  as  described  by  Dr.  Wardrop,  in  his  valuiUe 
woik  on  Bloodletting,  and  ^riuch  he  considers  as  patbognooiaDic 
of  inflammation.  ('}  Hete  onr  author^  views  are  valualile  to  oat 
purpose,  suce,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  227,  dw.)  hie  theory  of  ™- 
nons  congestion  mts  upon  niechuiical  principles,  thongh  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  his  doctrine  of  incompresaibility  of  the  pdM. 
For  our  able  author,  in  his  nice  observation  of  the  phenonou 
of  uatare,  stales,  that  in  a  particular  case  of  venoaa  congeiiit^ 

■•An  ininnptncible  feeling  nnnBined  in  the  pnln  nnlil  a  lufe  qoinlit; <{ 
blood  was  Bbfltncted.^'  •■l^ien  ue  cue«  of  congHticB]  in  whlctl  bloodletlilV 
nrait  be  earned  to  a  great  extent,"  Sa- 

Our  author  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  incompresaibility  of  pnlK 
is  pathognomonic  of  vctious  con^stion.  (')  The  symptom  it 
often  more  fiilly  developed  by  the  loss  of  certain  qnantilies  of 
blood.  (P.  392,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  224  —227.)  And  here  we  sb^ 
odd,  to  what  we  have  formerly  said,  an  osarople  fiom  Dr.  Ward- 
lop.    Thus,  in  a  case  of  venous  congestion  of  the  br^n, 

pilhagnDmanic  oTiDaunnutisn,  in  whutTei  organ  « lnl)in  UiatiBSaauuIlM  tS^" 

(■)  On  BIsedMliii,  pfi.  H,  H,  GS. 
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baU>i«d  wbathsr  ta  like  aoae  blood  by  TenaaaclbiD  or  by  enpiriDg.  Tba  /gr- 
lur  mode  bting  dHennlned  OD,  hii  imlwrnxn  begin  lo  liK,  ud  u  nanpw- 
nifalMniiiiin>dmitiuitaalu(eqiBnti9afbtoodvui1)itncted."(')  lis 
UMont  Uken  ttu  G9  onncea.  hu  olhsr  itmng  szeiopliEcitioiu. 

This  is  ons  of  the  nnmeroua  coses  iriiieh  are  occurring  thst 
denotetheimportance  of  seeking  the  pathology  of  diseustbiongti 
tlie  entire  combinalion  of  symptoms.    (Vol.  L  p.  2^—239.} 

Hor  should  wc  neglcctsnying  that  ihc  pulse  ia  generdly  mucEi 
more  compressible  in  venous  i^oii^siions  thnn  m  inflitininBtiolU. 
This  nrisos,  in  par!,  from  tlio  di^|)res5i}ig  iiifiiipnce  of  vcnons  in- 
flBnimation,  wliilsl,  on  tlic  ntlu  r  li.iini,  thf  iiitlniiiinnlory  action 


te  the  pulse  and  render  il  inciimpreisiblc,  it  ilieicfore  happens 
that  every  gradation  of  these  conditions  may  oi^cnr,  from  the  ex- 
cited and  incompressible  pulse,  to  the  comparatively  soft  and 
almost  extinguished  as  in  the  cholora  asphyxia.  These  condi- 
tions, too,  will  be  considerably  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
remoiB  causes,  and  the  latter  especially  by  an  accumulation  of 
blood  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  When  veuoua  con- 
gestion is  complicated  with  constitutional  fever,  the  pulse  may 
be  variously  modified.    Thus,  in  the  plague,  according  to  Russel, 

"  WheiL-  ±0  pulso  ivaB  l™-.  amall,  and  quick,  il  somrtimeB  reeino]  lo  dirap- 

OliHlwim :  ■■  Il  is  obrennblc,  lli.il,  in  suv^r.il  c.i.csir  It,':  raiiligiianl  fgvcr,  the 
piiglilPBl  prgsaurc  WMld  produce  a  ccssJIitin  of  Itic  pnlso."  (") 

But,  it  has  been  commonly  found,  that  when  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  veins  has  bttn  partially  relieved,  or  the  mechan- 
ical determination  of  blood  upon  the  heart  hos  been  taken  otf,  by 
bloodielCing,  the  strenglh  and  rcsisinnee  of  the  pulse  lias  been 
increased.    (Vol.  I.  pp.  189,  222,  224,  22r,,  231,  22fl,  23r.,  238.) 

It  is  woU  remarked  by  Dr.  "VVardrop,  that  "  each  of  the  diff^r- 
eni  texttirea  of  an  organ,  tokea  infiamed,  ia  attended  by  same 
jMCwKorlfy  of  the  pulse."  (<)  So,  of  many  other  phenomena. 
It  Is  ona  of  the  great  modem  discoveries  in  (he  healing  art. 
We  have  now  become  familiar  with  the  distinctive  characIeriBlics 
of  actus  pbliliitia.   Looking  at  another  tissue,  we  find  that— 


the  g  n 

»s  strongly  prari-imu^l  i.i  Minims  cuiigtitions  .is  in  inflammi- 
tions  of  the  brain,  ci  Tins  laci  prouatiiv  involves  what  we 
have  yet  to  aav  ot  Uio  tenaencv  oi  venoua  congestion  to  pu 
into  eommoa  inflammation. 

But,  again,  in  respect  to  haidaess  ot  puise.  as  well  as  incdm- 
piessibuity.  then  abseaco  is  iioi  wanting  in  soma  verf  pava 
inflammalioDS,  [']  as  wc  have  already  indicated,  (Vol.  L  p.  334,) 
and  especially  in  aub-inflanmiatiouB.  In  uterine  phldd^  ilia 
absence  of  hardness  is  as  frequent,  in  the  ratio  of  tho  nmnbet  *t 
cases,  as  in  simple  venous  ixingeslions. 

Another  remarkable  coincidence  not  unfrequently  happen!  in 
an  intermitting  slate  of  the  pulse,  in  all  the  lower  gmdea  of  ve- 
nous inflammation.  It  is  often  sccn'in  ^-enous  congestions,  w- 
peoially  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Feriall,  (')  and  others,  speak  of  il«s 
a  frequent  attendant  on  Tirix ;  n  disenso  which  wc  shall  endei- 
voiir  to  show  is  primarily  constituted  by  infiammation.  It  ptot- 
ably  arises  from  very  complex  sympalliics  originally  deteimined 
by  venous  inllammiitioii.  (')  And  here  it  is  important  to  remait 
that,  both  hardness  nud  iiieompressibility  are  always  more  or 
less  afibctcd  by  frequent  intermissions  or  other  considerable  ii- 
reguiarities  in  the  stroke  of  the  pulse.  Both  may  nearly  disap- 
pear at  (he  mnniciit  of  (he  ffreatesf  change,  and  leluiu  as 
pulsation  becomes  more  steady. 

(<)  So  of  the  "cpi|;aflilc  t>ul9>tjiinj'  i  reiy  cDmrnon  phengmeDDn  in  ou  >t>i°- 
miiml  congertoni  "hen  lln  ginsral  eireulitinti  ia  prosUiltd.    •■  Hcptlio  rtni"''" 

r.sm.  S»,>lio,ffipp«nlaM]eMorbfp<]p.].''4,  ver.  lis.  Aiciehi,  d«  MshAHit. 
L  S.  c.  8.  BiiUie'i  -ork..  Hony,  di  PtrriWion  Enc6ph.  dt.  Eofim^  in  EtfHl. 
tatd.  Chir.  Drui.  AdAi,  1S9T.   FauMtll  in  Dublin  Jiium.  Jul;  and  Jan.  IS!'- 

(J)  Gakn,  (a)  ind  Aichtn.,  (*}  nolics  a  aon  pnlao  in  Parlpntunionia. 

14}  On  V»ii.  ia  Dublin  Jnntn.  Med.  tt  Cbim,  Scicnu.  toL  ii.  p.  ill. 
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man,  aie  vmttbf  the  moat  serious  atteatioD  ;  because  ii  is  from 
these  we  learn  to  genendize  and  establish  our  priDciplea.  He 
also  adds,  that  the  most  common  phenomena  aie  the  least  general- 
ly  known,  because  they  arc  common : — 

"As  it  i*  impoHibls  lo  irrivg  at  tlw  knonledge  of  a  whole,  before  we  tie 
acqoBioIod  with  ita  patti^  it  will  cuily  be  eonceivod  of  how  much  coisequeDH 
it  will  tie  not  to  negleot  the  leut  circuniBlance,  Dvon  ihat  nhich  scema  the  mc« 
known.   Thit  known  dreumslince  is,  as  itwen^,  [he  cW  Ihal  uuiles  togethai 

us  to  see  nature  mon  neialy.'  It  ib  by  means  of  liUle  cLrcumstanccB,  ilw,  IhU 
we  see  ensjiled  lo  follow  her  Ihnugh  Urn  nam  ibo  no  ofUm  pumea,  ud  Ibit 
we  '^■p"'"  the  degrcep  of  probihilitf  of  iha  phenomna  aha  pmenta  to  va."  (■} 

<p.aeT.) 

This  is  our  apology  for  any  seeming  pnlixity,  either  bete  oi 
elsewhete.  In  beginning,  then,  oui  conaideratioa  of  motbtd 
anatomy  in  its  Turioiis  relations  to  venotis  congestion,  we  may 
praDUse  that  tbe  vital  phenomena  and  the  effects  of  remedies, 
with  the  aid  of  analo^es,  ore  generally  a  better  ground  of  induc- 
tion, in  an  abstract  sense,  than  (he  uUimalo  results  of  disease, 
which  are  liable  to  su  many  modifications  from  adventitious 

It  is  important  lo  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  agreed  by  the  best  observers,  thai,  whilst  (he 
veins  arc  (ho  seat  of  great  injection,  the  communicating  arteries, 
in  a  general  sense,  are  opparcnlly  in  tlicir  natural  stale ;  some 
even  affirming  that  they  are  pretematurally  empty.  (P.  225.)  To 
this  general  condition,  however,  there  aro  exceptions,  which  will 
be  occasionally  stated ;  nod  in  our  L4th  section  we  shall  Nidear- 
onr  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  cSexistence  of  arterial  plethora, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  a  proof  of  our  doctrine  of  the  pathological 
cause  of  venous  congestion. 

We  have  already  quoted  many  of  tbe  moat  distinguished  ob- 
sBTvets  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  veins  in  congestive 
diseases,  (p.  224—247;)  and  in  going  into  the  details  of  the 
subject,  i(  is  eminently  due  to  Dr.  Amutrong  that  he  ahotild 
again  open  our  irtquiry.  We  therefore  taie  from  him  the  follow- 
ing gciiprnl  account  of  the  moibid  appearances  in  "eongestiTa 

"lat.  An  oveHeemnalatim  alnaoai  ud  aiterial  blood  in  the  put,  the 
fiiiictiaiio<«riikh  had  been  diwaibaddaiiiisliAi  and  etpteBflgrnatMnu." 
3d.  An  eSnrion  of  a  nrBiH  or  of  >  mnooa  ftddi  laaiwibig  to  tlwotnietsn  of 
thapuL  ad.&DnMiniaiuaa)rioBa(bIood."  (Pp-3M— 301,884,380— 94L) 
(1}  Ob  EipHlBM*  in  tlqvldu 
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Tha  Iwo  latter  oppearances  we  hold  to  be  important  evidences 
of  the  inflammatory  and  vital  nature  of  venous  congealion,  the 
rationale  of  which  will  be  iransionily  nolic:ed,  till  we  come  to  its 
specific  inTesligalioii  in  our  llith  Section;  where,  too,  our  au- 
dior's  doctrine  of  "  transiidniion  of  blood  "  will  be  considered,  aa 
his  sometimes  parallel  philosophy  of  "rupture,"  ia  cerebral  he- 
nrarrboge,  bos  been  in  oui  first  voltiine,  page  371.  (')  Onr  au- 
thor states  next,  more  circnnutantiatlri  dial,— 

"lit.  lliaAeort  WlBfsawtwbhiniiigbButt*  wl  of  thacaigMian,wiU 
be  found,  iqiecdally  the  rigUiUle  of  tha  hurti&i  mora  mmmad  with  vaoou 
blood  than  in  ordinur  aumplca  of  deub." 

Here,  again,  we  slop  for  the  purpose  of  saying  thai  this  slote- 
ment  is  not  warranted  bjr  facts.  Take  the  disease  which  our 
author  adduces  at  another  time,  the  "Amatic  cholera,"  as  a  fine 
example  of  venous  congestion,  or  the  celebrated  "  lyphoid  fever  " 
of  Paris,  in  which  venotis  congestions  abounded,  especially  in  the 
brain,  or  any  "  adynamic  "  fever,  and,  nnless  the  patient  die  iu 
tlie  stage  ofcollnpse,  (pp.  232, 247,  nale,)  there  is  generally  no  re- 
markable acciuiiulatioii  of  blood  about  Iho  right  cavities  ^  but, 
we  may  iiy,  it  js  oiled  rcni.nrkably  otherwise.  Tiie  slalemKnl  is 
purely  liy|niiliclii.'[-.!,  and  tli(;  rpfisoji  of  it  may  lie  found  m  what 
v/c  have  :,lre.i(iy  siiid,  aiiJ  ii.  our  aullior's  iilTiriiiation  IhnI  "  llie 
heart  and  lar^'c  lesscls  had  been  l/ic  seal  of  the  congest  ion.'' 
It  is  n  sequel  to  llie  doctrine  of  r^mnro,  by  wbich  the  local  con- 
gestions are  partly  explained  by  our  author.  (Sec.  2.)    Again  : 

»3d-  When  the  lungi  and  bronchial  tinittg  bare  beeo  tbe  eeilot  the  can^». 
6aa,  iba  lungi  are  to  gorged  with  blood,  u  to  reaenblo  tlie  qiken  in  itnic 
ton ;  Iba  brtachiil  liimig  is  orerlotded  with  blood,  ud  gaoerallr  tbera  is  u 
■ffnaton  of  nHKtit  <rof  wnm.  SooutinieaUmlirillba  finud  ialbe  btmehi*! 

pUBgOK" 

This  portrait  tiaa  too  much  of  the  rouge,  for  n  general  state- 
ment. The  condition  of  which  our  uithoT  speaks  fbnnB.  the  ex- 
ceptioiu  to  a  far  more  common  and  leas  injected  state  of  the 
Innga. 

"Sd.  Whm  tho  hrm  aii  ipnal  tori,  ami  Ottr  iiiisiiiiiiMi.  ua  ongasled, 

(I)  VramqaddtowbUHehnaUHn  a^lbil  It  (fi|Min  U  iu  nnuUbla, 
that  iiiiH  nunj  oTllii  b«t  paUiolo(iri>  haie  udm  Io  lbs  condiinn  lint  benior- 
riwga  ia  ill  sibir  puci  it  Uie  remit  of  cii)illl«T  (ctioii,  Ihtf  ihgstd  not  1u»a  einied, 
wiUi  lha  ucBplioD  of  Chojiur,  Ijdonr,  ud  perliapB  ons  or  (wo  olben,  Ibia  fuct  to 
otnhn]  kiiAortbaga,  bi  tba  way  of  aiulofc^.  It  ia  ona  of  tbe  DDmanua  daniDnatn- 
l»na  of  IbcinipoflaDca  oTualogj  in  all  Dwdieii  sdBnce,  and  Lb*  fallicj  of  Ibaliiiiat 
iaaoaicliiHfe  tubnitiilioa  of  "tiintoiu  fasla  "  for  faoduBaiitil  piiui|>lea,  oi  b^po- 
Ibaiia  fit  tba  vial  Uwaoforp^iW  briagL 
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JM  find  IhB  |i«  itiitgr  Isidsd  with  Tsnoiu  blood  j  you  End  tha  nnOMi  ^ltd•d 
wilb  blood,  {p.9BB — 96^0  JonGod  Iho  membrane  oT  lbs  qiiiul  cord  leUsd 
irilh  Tmoiu  blood.  TUi  ii  iccompanied  geoeially  with  efibmoa  of  anon 
fcdwBlbBKntnnaiDidfnlatit  teMrfeJetot  Ihebtaia;  and  llina  winHDW- 
thaEibetindinlAtintHcieioriauuntjbe  nemintia,  andiaiwtl)namUutui- 

Thjs  BiBtemenl  is  true  to  nalnie,  in  a  nwqori^  of  caie^  whe- 
ther in  simple  venous  congestioD,  or  when  complicated  with 
idiopalbic  fever ;  but  so  nnich  dio  worse  for  the  mechatlical  doc- 
trines.  We  think,  honrevsr,  in  s  general  sense,  tbe  langnsge  ia 

too  emphatic,  and  may  lead  to  false  conclusions  in  many  cases  of 
fever,  and  even  of  congestive  apoplexy,  \i'Iierc  the  venous  lurges- 
cence  may  bo  les.s  slmiigly  proiiouiiceJ.  Tl]..'ii  fnllaws  a  mmark 
whicli  WG  would  earncslly  commuiid  lo  iuorbid  ^inriLoHiisLs,  and 
to  such  as  believe  ihni  effusions  of  serum,  &c.  depend  soraeliraes 
on  inflammation,  and  soraelinies  on  on  "  opposite  condition,"  and 
sometimes  on  a  mere  process  of  filtration.  (See  Sec.  16,  and 
essay  on  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  180.)    Thus,  — 

"  Wben  the  otfueion  is  OEteDuve,  tho  othtr  tigni  of  Dongeetion  an  leu  iAi- 
Tious,  ai  IB  the  cue  in  bifianaialim  wbea  eSBimm  oceun." 

The  reason  showvlhat  one  affection  is  as  mnoh  inflaminatory 
as  the  other.  The  philosophy  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  on  no  mechanical  view  of  the  pathology  can  it  beexplained. 
Onr  author  shall  state  it,  as  we  did  in  our  Letters  on  the  Cho- 
lera, to  which  we  shall  soon  refer: 

"Thii  ^heion,"  be  eay^  "mij  on  (As  rrini  in  copRcstLnn  ai  tho  effuaioo 
■rlueh  tabes  place  from  inflaramaiion  ilits  tijoi  rSc  aricrki." 

Commending  ihe  foremiiiiir  Hici  qiicl'  iiioec  iu  iln:  (\iU  con- 
sideration of  tlie  reader,  wo  p;i5s  on  lo  aiiolbcr  orgnn  : 

■41h.  When  the  Inir  oni  its  aiixaile  xishIs  am  (he  seal  of  tuiigcaliuii,  [lie 
liinir  is  eices^irelj  gorged  vilh  blood,  lo  tbil  if  joa  cut  it  acroae,  the  supcra- 
bnadsnt  blood  qioiili  ofit;  and  the  tobb  <f  the  meeauteij  ate  extienielr 
loaded  nith  blood ;  tbe  aplenle,  tba  nipinoi^  and  lateier  memiterie  Teina. 
■re  HO  gorged  oe  to  fbrm  a  beantifol  tTee."(') 

Here,  again,  Iho  colouring  is  loo  high.  The  full  extent  of  the 
lesion  is  rarely  realized,  exccjil  in  tniirrratioiis  thm  are  allciideci 
with  idiopalhic  fever,  where  i:  oflcn  applies  wilh  creal  force. 
And  llial  our  author  was  sensible  of  the  fact  njipears  from  what 
ia  said  of  his  opinion  by  his  biographer.   Thus  we  read,  that, 

ilnnui^  eaaea  the  tnuw  of  eeagsaliai 
the  blood  totinv  luga  Tensla,-u  oocnra  of 

(I)  L«Mm  OB  AcBt*  and  Cbntk  OiiaaHi,  ToL  L  p.  IK-im. 


tion  of  ths  congealiaa."  (')  (P.  S56,) 

Having  bestowed  some  attenlion  upon  the  stole  of  the  venous 
tmaue  m  morbid  congestions  of  the  veins,  wo  shall  venture  lo 
BtoteTery  briefly  (ho  tesult  of  our  observntiou!.. 

Whelhsi  this  affection  have  existed  in  a  simple  sIbig,  or  com- 
plicated with  idiopnlliic  fever,  we  hove  reinntlietl  in  several  in- 
Btanc-cs  thM  llie  ves=L-1a,  i>iirticii![irl y  of  llie  (■xLtrTinl  c™i  of  llie 
IL  I  i  I  ajJiKatod  Liiunifesily  iiicri'uscd  in  nuiiiLer  and  size. 
\\  1  i\  ils.-i  oWrved  llit  inipoflanl  facl,  th;a  ihu  coals  are  not 
alloiiuated :  bill,  on  Ihe  coiitriirj",  in  intlaiices  of  protracted  con- 
gestion, we  have  found  them  pnlpably  thickened.  This  was 
especially  tho  cose  when  congestion  had  been  connected  with 
tumours,  and  uiialogaus  ijevelopmenls  that  may  form  in  Uie  pa- 
renchyma of  organs,  and  whcic  pressure  cculd  not  be  supposed 
10  operate.  At  other  times,  when  the  disease  has  been  more 
rapid,  we  have  discovered  a  softening  of  the  inner  coal.  This 
phenomenon  we  have  especially  observed  in  some  congestiva 
fevers,  and  in  the  cholera  asphyxia. 

'i  ne  toregoing  statement  is  ombniced  in  the  summary  of  this 
article  which  we  had  the  honour  of  transmitting,  in  the  spring 
of  1S3T,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  stated  at  the  commoncement  of  this 
essay.  Wc  liayo  since  been  sensibly  gratiiied  at  observing  that 
Dr.  Mackintosh,  at  a  later  period,  has  load  before  the  public  a 
Eimilai  etatomem  as  lo  the  veins  in  cholera,  (*] 

tion  of  the  BkUdii  U>  them.  Hs  nDuld  ihon  by  mony  prcjignil^ang,  the  dim- 
OMd  MUgof  the  imur  coal,  the  otg*nintiDao[  which  wu  eornpletotf  •Itend, 
to  vtd  tadflrlhem  unfit  f(7  their luDelianai  and  thli  diseue  extended  ArmigJu 
oiiiag|gkdcKriR^«s»ili,iinIilUlainioaledin>gelDtinonapnJp."  "Would 
thii  Hile  of  tbs  vanola  bava  canndembla  influenul  And  icw  fir  mnild  it 
bo  ccncsmed  in.  prodiuiiy  that  bUIb  of  l^(K)d,  «lwi.j>  obntvod  in  clmlaial 
Dr.  Ctumy  couM  futtf  ct^i^  nil  the  ^f^n^ioai  ofSr.'U." 

Besides  what  waiiave  etated  at  page  &8-2S9,  the  following 
was  there  appended  as  a  note. 

"  Without  having  entertained  our  present  views  when  wo 
published  the  results  of  our  investigations  in  this  disease,  we 
slated  that  the  small  intestines  generally  denoted  some  morbid 
vit^^uiQ'.  If  it  resided  in  the  serous  membrane,  it  appeared 
Ifot'^^^^C  ili  'ihG.  niiilUte  ramifications  of  the  vessels,  and  was 

(1)  Bso^liliBoirgrihiLileindMifial  O^Bni,«e.  to?.  Lp.  ]>i. 

(B  I)iMUMirtlbiBiifah*i«a»i«iiinlbrlb»AdwiMint.faMci,fa-IM>. 
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rEslricled  lo  (he  venous  system.  But  this  membrane  was  gener- 
ally naluial.  The  mucous  tissue,  and  the  coniiccling  cellulai 
substance,  embraced,  in  most  instance^  the  vascular  fulness, 
which  oppcarcd  to  be  generally  limited  to  the  veiDB.  Some- 
times, however,  Lhc  injection  was  very  minute,  and  a  fioiid  Ted> 
ness  extended  over  ihe  wliole  surface  of  the  menibmiB." 

The  latter  clause  of  the  foregoing  exttact  nppean  to  exemplify 
Ht.  Amiesley's  lemarb,  that  "  cDDgeslint  (venoiu)  after  a  briraf 


When  the  cholera  aubaeqncntly  appealed  among  ns  in  1834, 
we  had  made  up  our  mind  that  die  altered  condition  of  the  ve- 
nous tissue  perfbnned  an  important  part  m  that  disease,  (which 
we  still  Tsgaid  as  an  idiopaAic  fever,)  and  that  the  proximate 
CKoae  of  thn  venous  affection  is  a  malignant  form  of  intlamma- 

And  since  we  have  been  thus  led  into  this  roview,  wc  may 
add  olher  extracts  as  showing  farther  our  opiiiioii  of  the  ngency 
of  the  veins  in  the  foregoing  disease,  and  the  besinnin^  of  that 
induction  which  hus  resulted  in  Ihe  present  essay  on  the  pathol- 
ogy of  venous  congestion.  But  we  are  more  especially  induced 
to  quote  from  ourselves  on  this  occasion,  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral bearing  of  the  following  remarks  upon  various  topics  which 
have  been  examinsd  in  the  course  of  our  present  u 
We  read,  then,  as  follows: 

"We  look  Id  vain  for  that  florid  redness  which  d 
acute  inflammntliin.   lis  hue  Is  dull,  nor  does  it  exist  in  those 
tiji;  niMruments  of  that  mode  of  dis- 


tninnte  vessels  w 


and  not  in  tiie 


appear. 


a  the  V 


The  larger  arteries,  leading  to 
commonly 
a  injection, 

Jt  uniformly  be- 


full,  and  lh(;rc  is  ncvrr  presented  any  of  that  mi 
whieli       li  i  >      1        sling  cuiiililio 

vessels,  did  the  redness  reside  in  the  terminating  st 
terial  vessels.  But  this  redness  (venous)  docs  r 
long  to  the  mucojis,  and  may  then  be  found  ti 
reus  tissue.  The  constitution  of  Iheso  tissues  is  so  different, 
and  the  ordinary  results  of  their  morbid  affections  are  so  chamc- 
leristic  of  their  peculiaritie-s,  that  striking  modificaiions  should  at 
least  arise,  when  inHammalion  of  one  or  the  otlier  may  happen  to 
be  the  proximate  cause  of  asphyxiated  cholera.  This  irregular 
derelopmait  of  eengeftion  and  sometimet  of  tiifittmmalion,  in 


one  or  Ihe  oilier  of  Ihcsc  coals  of  tlif  iniesiin™,  will  doubtless 
aecouQI  for  the  lendet'dcss  of  the  abJuiiifn  i:i  .some  hislanccs,  euiiI 
for  its  absence  in  most."  "It  has  hiippenn<i  m  iiinny  instances 
that  the  appearance  of  redness  is  wholly  wan  tin  i;,  wlipri;  ilic  nin- 
cous  tissue  is  softened  and  diso^anized."  "  Tlic  most  rcmark- 
ablo  instance  of  softening  of  the  mucoiiB  (issue  i  have  witnessed, 
occurred  in  the  black  female,  &c.  Every  tissue  nf  the  small  in- 
testines was  so  softened,  that  they  were  onsily  penetrated  by  my 
finger.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  appearance  of  congestion, 
in  that  case,  was  confined  to  the  serons  membrane." 

"I  regaid  the  cholera  asphyxia,  aa  a  nova  jiestia.  I  cannot 
recognise  its  pandle[  inanoientormodemauIhorH.C)  1  consider 
it  a  fever,  of  which  the  collapse  is  the  first  stage,  and  reaction 
the  second."  "  The  variety  oflocnl  deTelopmenis  carries  us,  alone, 
to  tha  true  philosophy  of  Ihf  dist?nse  :  nnd,  when  it  shall  be 
established  that  the  whnlf  tyMem  i-:  simnlianconsty  impressed 
by  the  morbific  poison,  llim  kIiei!!  wi!  (i[idcrsl;uid  why  one  organ, 
more  susceptible  in  one  individual  tlian  m  another,  or  more  sub- 
ject In  ttic  infIii»iiepH  of  those  sympathies  by  which  it  is  connect- 
ed ivilli  llie  wliLik'  systethj  and'rica  fWio,  is  found  sustaining 
more  or  less  than  a  propottldn  of  tlie  morbid  action,  end,  in  its 
necroscopic  character  supplying'  corresponding  evidence  of  dis- 
ease. Then  may  we  comprehend  the  grenter  coincidence  in  the 
vital  phenomena,  than  in  the  morbid  appearances;  and  con  bet- 
ter understand  the  rnpid  destruction  of  the  powers  of  life  where 
Ihe  whole  system  parlicipaiea  in  the  invasion,  than  by  referring 
these  aaloniahing  events  to  the  influence  of  disease  as  established 
in  a  single  olgan." 

"  I  am  far  from  believing,  however,  that  the  pathological  state 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  not  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  whole  system ;  oDgmenling  the  violence  of  the  constitu- 
tionai symptoms,  and  predpitating death."  "There  is  a  particn- 
lai  dBtenninatioD  of  morbid  action  upon  those  organs ;  and  their 
well  known  properties,  and  importnnt  Telriioos,  can  letivo  as  lit- 
tle doabi^  that  the  whi^e  circle  of  sympathies  is  variously  and 
extensively  disturbed." 

"The  astoniahiagdiflohuseijf  senunftmn  the  mucous  mem- 
braneBCumot  be  tt^  ieSaltMA'^fiWcbuiical  process.  The  vital 
piopertios,  lind  the  tnedffiad^^ati^OnfF''Df  the  extreme  vessels, 
mut  be  concerned  in  Uie.fti^etittll'of  this  fluid;  but,  tlie  se- 
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cietion  is  so  rapidly  performed,  that  the  compoDBW  part*  oSAm 
blood  are  separated  without  supplying  that  usual  OYidenco  of 
change,  which  marks  the  productions  of  analogous  processes. 
With  as  much  propriety  nmy  it  be  said,  that  the  profuse  dis- 
chaise  from  the  skin  is  a  simple  exudation  from  the  blood,  as  the 
separation  of  the  serum  by  the  mucous  membrane  may  ba  nUribu- 
ted  to  the  same  mechanical  prino^le.  Wbethot  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion be  always  the  same,  tH  what  partionte  modiftcatioiia  may 
arise,  it  will  probably  be  difficuttto  defermine.  TMssections  nwal 
be  made  with  au  especial  reference  to  this  inquiry,  which  may 
yet  reflect  olker  light  on  the  pathology  of  infiammatiim." 

"There  is  one  analogical  fact,  in  the  view  of  the  subject  jn« 
takea,  that  may  encouragQ  the  piesumption  that  the  action  is  al- 
lied to  iho  proximate  canse  DfinflanimatioD.  ItisnovgeDBially 
conceded  diat  ptofitBo  hMDonfa:^  from  the  muGoiU  coat,  wbetbsr 
of  the  stomach  or  inlestiuca,  is  frequently  the  wanlt  of  acute  in- 
flammation, and  proceeding  from  the  secretory  organs  of  that 
membrane.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  fair  suggestion,  wheth- 
er the  fluid  evacuated,  in  a  great  proportion  of  choleric  patients, 
may  not  be  the  product  of  an  action  analogous  to  inflammation." 
"  The  system  sustains  the  deplelion,  with  less  prostration  of  its 
powers  than  would  arise  from  any  other  mode  of  abstracting  the 
vital  fluid."   {Vol.  I.  Bloodletting,  sec.  5,  7,  &c.) 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that,  in  having  thus  given  a  fair  re- 
presentation to  the  Bubjectj  I  am  already  becommg  a  ewiveit  to 
the  doctrine  which  regards  inflamma^on  of  tha  bowels  aa  tfaa 
proximate  cause  of  cholera.  1  am  not  only  willing,  bat  could 
ereu  desire,  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  that  it  may  be  yet 
determined  that  this  mode  of  action  is  mudogoua  t»  tomethiitg 
•aiith  which  toe  are  familiar,  and  th»  trealtttetU  «f  wAtcA  moig 
be  embraced  under  the  settled  prmeiplet  tff  our  idenee.  We 
ahall  have  accomplished  much,  if  we  can  idisTa  the  inteatinaa 
of  the  weight  of  disease  which  they  so  gcnei^y  matun,  and, 
in  doing  which,  the  constitutional  derangement  will  be  released 
fiom  an  overwhelming  sympathy,  and  the  blood-TCsseis  will  be 
no  longer  exhausted." 

"If  what  has  been  denominated  prcmtmitory  diurrhcea  be  re- 
*  garded  only  as  the  result  of  some  local  aScclion,  and  ultimatdy 
becoming  an  .exciting  cause  of  the  constitutional  detangnoea^ 
then  will  ba  explained  the  myetaiy  which  has  anTsloped  tte 
isine  ajT  the  treatment  when  agilied  nndw  ciicniiytaucea  of  local 
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or  gOMral  disBue :  then  may  we  comprehend  haw  liiBtinence 
alone,  when  diairhcBa  portends  the  danger,  will  enable  natuie  to 
efiect  her  escape ;  or,  how  it  happens  when  neglected  for  a  day, 
or  nn  hour,  it  becomes  (he  exciting  cnuse  of  a  perilous  disease,' 
which  had  been  but  ihe  preceding  moment  iu  a  state  of  inenba- 
lion,  and  which  now  baffles  the  efforts  both  of  nature  and  of 
att;  or,  if  subnuasive  in  eases  of  nre  ftlicity,  its  suecessive  and 
CBpticiona  devdi^mants  still  require  the  vigilance  of  zeal,  and 
the  decision  of  a  firm  observer,  to  conduct  it  to  a  slow  and  suc- 
cessful issue." 

Herc,*too,  we  eiidenvoured  to  show  llic  ful  lacy  of  iho  nervous 
and  humoral  doctrines  of  the  disease.  —  Letlers  on  the  Cholera 
Asphyxia  of  New- York,  IS^'Z.pp.  36,  57  —  83,  130,  133,  137. 

The  cholera  has  passed  a.way,  and  little  of  its  recollection  re- 
mains,  but  that  some  fraudnlcnt  nightmare  had  bestrode  the 
earth  and  has  left  a  fading  sense  of  weariness  or  exhaustion. 
Such,  indeed,  was  Ihe  seeming  illusion,  thai  its  posthumous  ac- 
counts were  rather  regarded  as  a  legendary  tale,  and  only  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  dreaming  philosopher.  And,  whilst  now 
obtruding  ourselves,  wo  may  say,  that  we  early  heard  that,  in 
certain  professional  quarters,  our  own  unpretending  work  "sliould 
have  been  left  [o  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,"  in  which  it  had 
been  originally  placed  by  the  distinguished  individual  to  whom 
the  letters  were  ad4ressed.  Afflicted  by  disease,  which  had  made 
its  invasion  before  tha  cholem  had  become  the  subject  of  oui 
toil,  and  wM^  'through  4  -tedious  succession  of  years,  has , 
steadily  pursued  us  to  the  nwrnent  we  are  again  about  to  appear 
before  the  public,  we  had  been  discouif^ed  in  our  humble  efforts, 
but  for  the  cheering  voice  of  one  man,  who  renewed  our  ener- 
gies, and  gnve  rise  to  the  present  nndertakmg.  (>) 

Bat,  however  the  cholera  may  have  jtwtly  lost  its  interest  in  an 
'  sbatract  sense,  we  cannot  but  think,  &at  in  its  pathological  jela- 
tioiM  to  other  conqilamte,  it  has  contribnted  an  amonnt  of  light 
which  must  rescue  it  from  oblivion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  by  the  foregoing  particularity  of  our 
statement,  to  establish  any  special  merit  tor  ourselves ;  but  to  show 
that  we  have  here  no  acknowledgment  lo  make  for  any  su^^s- 
lions  ijoffi  others;  whilst  the  simultaneous  observations  of  Dr. 
Mackinto^  who  bad  no  theoretical  objeeU  to  advance,  apply  with 
gnat  fiiice  to  oat  inqaiiiflB.  But,  we  will  not  leave  this  refer- 
(1)  3*nulCsap«,nlMaSdiUaBoraoad^Staa;orMiduiii*,lSM,«t.Chohn. 
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ta  cMOB  at  orighiftlity,  withont  saying,  tint  m  MiCTfl, 
also,  that  oar  method  of  inTestigating  our  several  snlqeets  is,  in 
a  general  sense,  peculiar  to  ourselves  ;  and  ihai,  where  we  have 
followed  the  opinions  of  others,  wo  have  referred  specifically 
to  the  fact,  liul,  in  saying  this,  we  are  for  from  supposing 
that  there  will  not  bo  a  vast  number  who  will  see  nothing  in 
ooi  &ois,  and  nothing  but  eiror  in  our  conclnsioDs.  We  may 
tbonfore  be  wfaoUf  wron;.  Thia,  hovom,  does  not  ofitet  onr 
ptinciple,  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  upon  which 
we  have  embarked.  If  we  fall,  it  will  be  beneath  a  wreck 
of  such  proportions  as  will  render  us  almost  instmsible  to  the 
result.  Bui,  the  axe  must  bo  first  Inid  nt  the  foiiiidalion  upon 
which  wo  havo  renred  our  superstructure.  The  Vila!  Powers 
mnsthafirst  stricken  out  of  existence.  The  human  organism,  and 
all  its  asBociate  living  mailer,  must  be  brought  within  the  realm 
ofphyaica;  and  when  thia  demolition  of  nature  shall  have  been 
folly  perpetrated,  the  various  phenomena  of  natural  and  healthy- 
actions,  the  resnlia  of  natural  and  morbific  aganis,  the  modna 
(^tandi  of  the  curative  means  of  diwase,  and  all  their  relative 
contingencies,  must  be  shown  to  be  susceptible  of  a  rational  in- 
terpretation upon  those  principles  which  have  been  substimted 
for  the  laws  which  were  ordained  at  the  Universal  Creation. 
That  we  have  scattered  many  faults  over  the  whole,  we  have 
certainly  no  doubt ;  and  in  stating  what  we  may  have  unad- 
viaedly  said  af  onnelves,  and  that  oar  labours  have  advanced 
ander  many  and  great  disaonngements,  we  have  had  in  view 
some  apology  for  such  errors  as  may  not  relate  to  the  great  prin- 
cipiea  about  which  we  have  been  concerned.  For  errors  in  doc- 
trine, we  neither  ask  nor  expect  indulgence. 

As  a  farther  conoboration  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  venous 
congestion,  we  refer  the  reader  to  other  anatomical  characters 
whichamablypointedoatbyDr-Hackintooh.  WetnBy8ay,also,  " 
that  acute  phle^tia  was  ruA  an  un&equent  i«aalt  of  nline  tian*- 
fusion  in  cholera,  and  was  made  an  otgecti(m  to  i(a  use.  (')  What 
does  this  indicate?  Would  a  like  e&fact  be  produced  by  aimilar 
transfusions  in  llic  aliKence  of  venoas  congestions^ 

Nor  can  wo  leave  the  subject  of  cholera,  witfaoat  saying  that  it  is 
eminently  due  to  Dr.  Homer,  as  well  aa  an  advantage  to  oar  inves- 
tigation, that  tre  should  re&r  to  his  htminons        on  durt  malig- 
nantdiseaae.  Dr.  HornerstotM  tbe  Mowing  Mmtranieal  naulta. 
(I)  ■LoBdwi  Mid.  Efau,  nl.  s.  p.  413,  lua  odmBMM^ 
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"ti.  VusakrdaangMDeiili  end  phtnnnBiiK  wludi  ne  oaofinad  tboMt  ex- 
chuirelj,  if  not  antirely  bo,  to  [he  venoua  ajTstem.  4th.  An  czfblutioD  of  tba 
epidermio  and  venoue  lining  of  Ihs  Bttmentai;  cuul,  whereby  tbe  BxMmiliM  of 
tbo  venous  Bystom  are  danudsd,  Sod  IsCt  pBtnlooi." 

Dr.  H.  does  not  expioin  his  opinion  as  to  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  veins ;  but  be  considets  them  as  being  the  principal 
source  of  the  phenomena. 

■■  The  lupc^lfcial  munu  lo^,"  he  aays,  "  performa  an  importanl  part  in  lha 
pUbology  of  cholera."  "Thsprecisestateof  theiemnu  eyetem  of  the  digestive 
canal  U  among  all  the  trails  of  cholera,  that  which  will  most  fully  account  (ix 
ita  deatnictivenen  1o  human  life,"  •>  When  cholera  has  lasted  for  a  few  days, 
Ihii  venous  interlexture,  which  I  have  deuDminated,  for  reasons  acated.  the  n- 
perfcuil  lenous  !ai/ir,  ia  exfoliated  from  the  stomach,  and  large  ioteslinei  eipo. 
cialiy.  liui  aim  in  a  degree  from  the  soial],"  He  lupposea  the  inSammation  to 
'  reside  in  aiiulher  tisBue.  ■■  The  copious  BCcrelion  of  fibrine  proves  that  this  ac- 
tion is  not  a  simple  acceleration  of  Ihe  circulation,  but  an  actual  inflammation. 

followed  by  sloughing  nf  the  membrane  itaolf,  that  is  to  say,  Ihe  part  where  lha 
most  important  actions  of  life  occur,  to  wit,tho  ruper/icinl  rrmrui  iai/er."  {') 

Dr.  Homer's  essay  is  of  great  value.  It  is  one  of  tlie  first  in- 
dications we  have  of  the  agency  of  the  venous  system  in  the  pha- 
nomena  of  the  malignant  cholera,  and  the  structural  lesions  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  minutely  set  forth.  The  ancients,  it  is 
true,  mi  down  to  the  present  century,  were  fully  sensible  of  the 
in^otlant  pathological  bearing  of  venous  congestions;  especially 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  (p.  218,)  and  to  Dr.  Armstrong  is  due, 
in  pact,  (he  credit  of  restoring  to  the  pothole^  of  cholera  Ihia 
particular  characteristic.  It  is  idso  worthy  of  remark,  that  Arm- 
strong adverts  to  the  peculiar  condilion»  of  the  mueout  mem- 
branes.   Thus:  — 

"  Conation  o(  ilic  liv-er  frequently  exirta  with  a  niDultaiieous  congestion  of 
tlie  brain  anit  broncliial  lining.  And  IheM  pUtBaeenttobeall  afiected  in  what 
is  called  the  Cholera  Morbus  of  India ;  lha  wontGmiof  triiich  is  notliing  more 
tlaacongeslitefetxr;  tndlheirtmdidlmiiyualnuittabnqiiqjfcEfai.  Bul,asfar 
as  I  can  And,  tha  ifltetiaD  of  the  bnochial  liaing  has  not  been  iHitiG«d,bBcuua 

(1)  Amiricin  Touid.  of  Um  Mtdkal  SdaaiM^  Ma;  and  Angui^  IS3S,  pp.  W,  61, 

[n  idmrne  to  we  tiavis  taiJ  in  onr  Gnl  ral.  pp.  686,  681,  i»  may  add  ■  rs- 
m-irl,  <vlii<-].  i-.|<ioicJ  l>y  Dr.  MomcrfroinSUraBdl.  "It  hu  baen  aoppoicd  ibat 
ilii;  tli:iJ.  t.vrri  ii'ii  k.-iiii  ilir  luifocu  of  the  intnllDM  ir«n  funiished  by  veiy  minuia 
/<.'<i;Mir.:i,  i.hidi  nil;  iniUc  hi-  paniculer  pre|i«ialion>,ia  On  bileraiicea  of  the  nlU. 
Sen  liie  leLitr  uf  MalpinU  (o  ika  Royal  Sodaly  ofLwidon  on  lha  pun  of  Uh  it«a. 
Kb,  mod  lb*  pipai  by  M.  Qalnti  ui  the  Belogna  Tnanctwu^  ea  lb*  ianar  caU, 
which  bo  cans  thtcrttrfArn  coal.  Theyira,  ■eeorimi  to  Qalnli,  are  iMIfa  thra^ 
llw«faiilatiMi)rtteanid,aBd  paHiMulyhiaMpaalMMtoM."*-»U  p.t». 
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Dr.  Mackintosh  detected  the  nature  of  the  lesions  of  the  veins, 
and  traced  them  into  the  large  vessels  of  diSerenC  organs ; 
thoo^  in  this  respect,  however  uninteresting  to  the  public,  we 
must  claim  an  originalily  lo  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting 
that  our  views  were  not  <irisi:i:il. 

But,  we  aru  Irss  uiierr'sled  m  .isciTlauiiiiir  [ialholo<r\'  of 
the  niiiligiianl  thuliTii,  ihim  in  [itusijiirui;;  a  c;hiiiil  of  unLikigiciil 
fact£,  which  shall  iodicate  the  tnic  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion. If  the  venous  tnrgescence  in  cholera  depend  apon  inflfim- 
mation  of  the  veitM,  it  u  an  unavoidable  conclusion,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  apparent  causes,  that  the  same  pathological  stale 
occurs  whenever  this  phenomenon  is  mniiifcsted  as  a  mor- 
bid condition.  Bid,  similar  facts  wiil  muuiiiiy  upon  us,  not 
only  as  it  respects  the  congestions  or  die  orfrnnic  visct;rn.  but 
those  of  animal  life.  Aslo  cholera,  there  Hre  two  circumstances 
that  are  remarkably  worthy  of  obscrvauon,  itiiu  siiouiu  niii  ue 
forgotten  in  our  subsequent  inquiry.  We  mean  the  great  rapid- 
ity with  which  disorganization  lakes  place  in  the  veins  of  chol- 
era subjccLi,  .nnd  tiic  nbsencc  of  all  local  symptoms  that  would 
imply  the  (!xist(!iii;e  of  svicli  destructive  inflammation  of  the  ve- 
nous tissue.  And  pulling  Midc  our  own  pathological  researches, 
to  which  we  aro  now  as  indilTerunt  as  we  were  once  anxious  for 
their  fate,  the  observations  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  in  a  pure  example 
of  venous  congestion,  illustrate  not  only  ihe  rapidity  with  which 
low  inflammation  may  disorganiiK  the  venous  tissue,  bu,t  eiem- 
plifies  its  remaihabte  disposition  to  extend  over  the  entire  venoui 
system  of  an  oi^n.  (Vol.  I.  p.  488.) 

The  remaining  facts  of  a  direct  nature,  which  <UBsections 
have  disclosed,  are  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Gartwii^t  in 
"  malignant  fever,"  by  Dr.  Hanney  in  parpurft  heinturiiagioa,  b; 
M.  M.  Ribes  and  Breschet  in  typhus  tever,  and  M.  Bigaud  in  tin 
plague.  Some  of  these  will  be  noticed  when  we  speak  more 
paiticutarly  of  those  affections.  There  is,  however,  scattered 
dirongh  many  learned  works  a  great  amonnt  of  ioeidentat  proof 
that  the  veins  often  undergo  great  di30i^;anizatioa  in  their  con- 
gestive afiectionB.  Thus,  Dr.  K.  Jackson  remarka  that  in  some 
cerebml  congestions  of  the  West  Indies  — 
(1)  LMlvnaoii  Acnl*  uidChinnc  TXmun,  nL  i,  p.  lU. — W«  (aBMiUjon 
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"Tbo  vcnels  are  so  much  distended  Uiat,  lonng  coDDactilily.  they  appear 
gorged,  BO  DB  lo  exhibit  an  appearance  ol gangrene  at  rariouj  points."  Again, 
"tho  choroid  ploxua  is  naually  a  clotted  maaa,  in  which  the  traces  of  organiii- 
tioa  are  acarcely  lo  be  diBcemed."  ('} 

And  thus,  OUT  able  Cartwright,  who  is  one  of  the  few  that  has 
noticed  the  state  of  ibe  venous  tissue  in  congestive  fbren;  — 

xTha  portal  vein?,  in  every  instance,  were  nraoli  enpirged  with  diwlTsd 
blood."  "The  ceilular  tLbbUiico  investing  the  lenl  poitB,  and  the  daUcate 
tuiiie  BUrrounil^ni:  \hi-  licpaiic  icm^,  uvrt  aluci/uncm  cr  len  ir^bmei"  "In 
most  cases  the  livtr  tvu«  wiiTiewliat  enlaced,  and  gsneiallj  ofa  greeniih  e<h 
lour.   In  two  cases  it  was  black."  (') 

These  were  the  most,  noifonn  appearances.  Dr.  C.  does  not 
appear  to  have  examined  the  ianer  tunic  of  the  t«uib. 

Where  msphitic  gases  operate  with  violence,  but  the  sub- 
jects survive  for  sonie  days,  we  find  the  pulmonary  venous  sys- 
tem engorged,  and  "reduced  to  a  dark  brown,  greenish,  or  livid 
softening."  (')  The  foregoipg  examples  will  readily  call  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  multitude  of  similar  records.  How  con- 
stantly, also,  are  othor  tissues  of  organs  softened  or  broken  down 
where  venous  congestion  has  existed.  This  cannot  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a  passive  or  mechanical  accumulation  of  blood.  The 
changes  in  this  respect  are  frequently  more  remarkable  than 
front  common  inflammation.  Dr.  Jaekson,  in  speaking  of  ccai' 
gestive  fever  in  certain  tanqwraments,  says  that  "the  liver  was 
often  enlarged,  distended  with  black  blood,  and  its  substance 
rotten — often  lacerated."  ('}  The  scurvy  alTor^s  numerous  ex- 
amples of  a  like  nature.  In  the  intermittent  fcvci,  Senac  often 
found  the  liver  "  turgid  with  blood,  and  that  very  block."  "  In 
others,  tho  veno  portse  whs  converted  into  a  rery  large  lube." I') 


"In  some  initances  there  was  a  mercpufpi/,  or  enotlen,  and  diiwilved  Mate  of 
the  niueoos  coat  of  the  alimentary  canaL  These  congestions  were  always^of 

■  poiple  cr  venoos  cokHUv"  (*]  Sk. 

"  In  fevers  cf  a  low,  nerrtnu,  and  malignant  type,"  says  unther,  ••  the  mu- 
cooa  membraaa  of  the  iatcstbies,  and  chie%  of  the  colon,  is  semslioies  found  of 

■  Uniibrm  daik-ied  coIodt.  turgid  andsof),  in  consequence  ofanintensa  venom 

.  (1)  HiiU  ud  Cursor  Fibrils  Diieuei,  vol  K.  pp.  T8,  89,  136,  148. 
(3)  Ansriau  Msdiol  Recorder,  tdL  ii.  p.  40,  IStS. 

(3)  Waiiain),oaI}issu«>arih*Chesl,l*clB. 

(4)  m  du  TsL  L  p.  Sa.  IS)  Oa  Fmo,  p.  IM. 

Ifi}  Cooked MoiBapi,nl.u.p.a%iuli;«b««lbgniBBeaBdenssd>Qirgrtbs 
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■igMtiaD  of  1  punre  character,  the  black  pilchir  eecrctions  of  the  mnnbranei 
rMembling  decompcccd  vennos  blood."  (') 

"  I  hsvB  mamined,"  says  ClPghom,  "  the  bodiee  of  near  a  hundred  pemons, 
who  perished  with  malignant  farms  nr  inlenulttent  fever,  and  constantly  found 
the  r.awi,  memnterj',  colon,  Sic.  of  a  dark,  black  completion."  (') 

Chirac  states  that  he  consttuitly  found  the  veins  of  the  liveri 
snd  those  of  the  bntin  distended  with  gnitnous  blood  in  (he  epi- 
demic fevers  wiilch  he  describes,  (')  Nearly  all  authors  agree 
in  slating  thai,  in  yellow  fever,  liie  liver  is  almost  always  large 
and  gorged  with  blood.  Tliis,  and  the  analogous  gastric  aflec- 
tion,  are  the  most  rojiiurkable  lesiiiiiK.  It  was  found  by  Jackson, 
iti  the  severe  torms  oi  cono-estive  una  yellow  fever,  when  the 
idiscasu 

"  "  IN  r  iMiiiii-i'.i,  iir  I  111-  iiiv(i[MBk.i..i  iiv  an.'  aim  ;ie    drawii  from  a  large 

■nibrancs  of  Ihc  brain 

J  n    n     \    iiB      onicnliim,  elomach.  and 

appendage?,  diEii^ndc4  ns  if  miccted."  "  On  the  intonor  of  the  stomach,  Ike 
vema  wore  generally  turguL"  "Linir  generally  enluged,  and  iti  vcenlaGUed 
witli  dark  Hmd  blood."  ••Splsoi  dMtanded,  gorged  mlh  blood."  The  bum 
appcarancGB,  though  to  a  gfCRier  extent,  m  the  Bconcentiated  fever  of  the  West. 
Indies."  C) 

Id  tbe  "gsnumo  ysllov  fever  of  Biit)iom''Mp  Creigie,  with  manf  iQlhori. 
tin  before  Um,  oiugeMnmiBUaad-veaebCniiiBjaflltBcerebnliBembnitei 
■TBPWneroBii  dietepdedi  and  flllBd.wtth  m  daAooloowJ  blaod."  "Ttieataoniid 
plexus  ie  often  quite  lilw  a  dot  of  blood"  "  It  leaembles  a  clot  of  blade  blood, 
moto  (ban  an  organiiBd  part."  "The  yc«el«  of  tbeetomach  are  generally  much 
distended  n  ith  dark^tolourcd  blood,  the  mucous  coat  abraded,  loose,"  &c.  So 
of  the  inlcatinnl  lube.  "I.iver  distended,  heavy,  and  generally  larger  than 
aeual,  of  a  spotted  and  variegated  colour,  like  marble ;  the  blood-veeseb  filled 
with  dark  fluid  blood."    "  Spleen  generally  distended,  eomethnes  mptured."  C) 

We  bsTs  more  of  the  foregoing  sort  of  facia  from  Dr.  Oraigie, 
in  onr  exanuatitioii  of  his  objections  to  venous  congestion.  (Ap- 
TENDIX  I.)  But  what  is  especially  iiitcresliiig  to  remark  in  this 
account  of  yeElow  fever  is  the  slaloiiieni  iIieli  '■  tliu  liitLgs  never 
present  morbid  changes  unliiss  .-iccidoninily  in  tli<;  open,  violent, 
and  simple  tropical  fever."  This  faci  has  iiri  iiniinriaiit  iiearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  remora.  We  should  say,  however,  that  it 
!b  unimportant  to  us  vhether  the  for^roing  lesions  are  modified 
by  cliniBlfi.  We  regard  them  as  imparting  oalj  a  maligDancy 
to  yellov  fever,  the  fever  itself  beong  a  conBtitatioiud  and  inde- 

(1)  Cyc1a|iBiE>DfPracHed.  Los.  AitloOan.  p.TSO. 
(1)  OnthaEpidn.DlHMaaorMhwn 
m  Tnii.  d*7it*.  Ui^  etFat  fcc 
(S)  Pnctiea  of  Pbywc,  pp.  SOS,  %l  I. 
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pt'iiiiuiit  iiialady  from  the  onset.  Indeed,  if  \vc  allow  the  cnses 
described  by  H.  Lotiia,  ns  observed  by  him  m  Gibraltar  in  1828, 
to  have  been  yellow  fever,  which  we  are  scarcely  inclined  lo  do, 
the  question  would  be  settled  against  him  as  to  the  supposed  d»- 
pendciice  of  this  fever  on  buy  particular  local  afiection. 

In  renpectto  tlie  plaguo.  Kigand  obaerves  of  66  dlasecttong,  tbnf"  (hs  nrtenw 
BrD  Blmost  always  empty."  (■)  "  Tbe  v^nt,  on  the  coatrai;,  an  diitended  utd 
full  of  black  oloUr  blood;  and  while  Ibe  inner  coat  of  the  orttrtei  has  presented 
no  alteration,  Ihai  qf&eteiiahatbmfiundtpelltdbrgdiiandirn^arlii,aijf 
wUh  ink."  (') 

Sinco  the  forcing  was  written,  it  appeus  that  Dr.  Btilard  has 
commanicated  to  the  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.  Sav.  (Oct.  1839, 
p.  660,)  the  remits  of  his  anatomical  investigations  of  the  plague 
during  a  remdence  of  six  years  iu  Turkey  and  Egypt ;  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"Siaiues  of  the  dim  mater  and  monmgeal  vcrscls  generally  voiy  foil  ff 
blood;  numbwiu tlismeelvea  namoL  Stomach  fn-qucntly  loaded  vithbl>ok> 
iahflaid;  interaalBUriacBinalkednritlipelechia^  Liverloadiidwithbladtbtaad. 
Sjlvm  treble  or  qaadmple  its  iraTmal  size,  loaded  with  black  blood.  Eid- 
Def  ■  tmco  thrice  theit  ufanal  ■!»,  leaded  vUh  dark  coloured  bloo^  mXh 
an  appearance  of  renal  hemorrbaga  in  the  pelvis.    Paiuraa  tutunt." 

Mr.  Itoylo  states,  that  in  the  epidemic  fever  of  Sieily,  tho liver 
iiuirljidly  loryu,  softer  than  natural,  and  the  entire  system  of 
tlic  \  ana  ]>iitlFC  always  crowded  with  blood.  He  regarded  this 
ni  an  essetilini  feature  of  the  disease.  (')  From  Dr.  Motiat  we 
learn  the  important  fact  of  his  having  wiluesed,  in  India,  several 
cases  of  hepatic  disease,  in  which  there  was  a  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  bladder,  and  other  remote  parts.  In  these  cases,  dissec- 
tion  disclosed  the  esislence  of  abscesses  in  the  liver.  The  other 
effiistons  were  "  Becondary,"  and  cleariy  depended  on  venous  in- 
flammation. (*} 

M.  Mslliat  (*]  Ibuud  the  brain  the  seat  of  congestion  in  nvMtt 
of  the  cases  of  As  Bona  fsrer,  and  concludes,  (faerefore,  that 
intermittenta  are  constituted  by  lesions  of  the  nemitis  system- 
Bat  Ais  induction  is  a  fruit  of  exclusive  anatomy.   The  intes- 

(I)  Thli  itateoHBl  la  mwia  by  Mhen  in  lelaUon  to  odiH  fnen  whan  nneui 
Mipi6iNM  pte*d.  It  b  impntant  ibmnae  that  it  ii  pot  the  tendency  of  "duk 
oeloBnd  Upod  lo  obrtmct  Ifaa  oapiUiriM,''  nor  dotu  it  countenance  the  opinion  oT  Dr. 
Or^ftav  AttlbaniiaataBaaflilood  in  the  npillirii*  during  the  lKititageDrrtTer,ftc 
(F.IOS.)   Tba''danyblood"(bDald|a»iUioorbcIi,nJ.Lp,'Ul— 4te,6S8,&c 

(1)  Lob  Had.au.  vol.  nL  p.  91&      *  (3)  Edii.  Jour.  lot.  nil.  p.  ISt,  ftc 

(4)  CakotU  anarteriy  lifad.  Jgor.  Jdy,  IBSr. 

(E)  "nail,  dii  Titnf,  on  Imtatian  Ctiriiio.SpinaIiBlBlanBit.ai  iiiiitas,  fes. 
vol.  II.  40 
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linal  cano!  was  affected  in  1000  or  about  half  the  cases.  His 
dissections  supply  abundant  proof  of  the  connection  ofa  modi- 
fied coiidition  of  the  venous  system  of  di&rent  eigans  with  ths 

constitutional  affection. 

In  borilicrj,  -  iho  liver  ia  iQvuiflWj  described  »i 

and  very  dark  coloured.    Mr.  MartUall  statca  that  ,  ^  „ 

from  the  body,  a  great  quantity  of  dark  coloured  blood  floa-od  from  tbe  ime 
vcweK  and  that  it  then  became  reduced  in  «»,  and  natural  in  eolonr.  The 
whole  BulwlaDci;  of  this  viscui  ie  commonly  gorged  with  blood."  (')  Bo  abo 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  regardi  its  patholiigy  aa  ariiring.  -  in  a  gtMt  meunre,  fron 
oMruetsd  cinailation  in  the  uitcmai  parta.  more  partieultrly  the  lint  and 
luDgii-'aadlhat  it  is  not  a  dlaeaa;  of  debilily,  as  supposed  byCilqnhiraii.  Htm- 
ter,  Chri«(ia,  and  others,  "  but  n  iliseasp,  in  the  Irfauncnt  of  which,  iwiMeetioo 
maj  be  med  with  ths  gtcnteat  pnwpccl  of  aqccuM."  (•) 
,  Mr.  H.  was  led  to  the  use  of  bloodletting  by  the  venom  con- 
gestions ;  and,  on  applying  iho  remedy,  he  found  the  blood  buffed. 
If  the  "obstructed  circulation  was  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion," (which  appear  to  be  the  same  thing  in  our  author's  sense,) 
what  occasioned  the  congestion?  Mr.  H.  says,  a  damp  nltnos- 
phere  prindpally.  This  condition  of  the  veins  liaving  been  re- 
gaidod  Mily  as  an  accidental  circomstance,  the  pathology  of 
beribMi  has  been  a  mystery ;  at  Iea.«,  an  important  part  of  IL 
Mr.  Maletdmson  sustains  our  conclusion  by  his  account  of  the 
aymptonw,  and  predisposing'  cmis^es  ■  bm  be  was  intent  on  fflinal 
imtadon,  although  there  appears  to  have  been  but  very  few  odr. 
lomical  facts  relating  to  the  medulla  spinalis.  (See  Appkndix  I.) 
As  to  the  liver  he  says  :  — 

'■  Few  organa  auITered  more  frequently.  allhDOgh  there  are  leldem  uy  wren 
ayroptoma.  The  most  usual  aro  a  yeUow  cje,  mUow  ecmplHiai,  tnd  foce.  of 
much  diacoloorod  bile,  umally  in  too  great,  abundance,  but  aeeanaiaUF  (he 
etoola  are  nearly  Bhile."  .iTho  liver  ia  aometimea  altered  in  ita  ntnicture." 
■■■n.e  diaeaae  ib  sometimce  fatal  in  a  few  honra,  but  is  often  chronic,  and 
m  theae  Uie  patient  is  liable  (o  audden  death,  to  rapid  oggnvation  of  mnp. 
toms,  BUper^-ention  of  new  and  more  fcrmidable  ones,  by  which  he  i«  »«i 
earned  ofr;«  and  if  he  survive  them,  he  maj  Uve  a  kog  u,„c  bedridden. 
t^!^}.^.^^"  f^S*^"  -'"ter  chranic  diaorder.  are  apt  to  «d 
rmptoma  of  the 
New 

Amp  atr.    He  conttmUr  lefen  lo  analogic  with  European  di«ue.  it  ^ 

H)  Cjokumli.  ofPnc.  Mai  Lou.  Alt  B«a»ri. 

m  Edio.  H*d.  Chir.  Tiaiu,  ml.  it. 

(»>  B«  Mr  aiiy  M  BtoodfaOidt  ToL  i  p.  IBB. 


n  symptonu  analogous  te  

latter  being  quite  varinus,  and  drai 
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C  (11  their  Tarietie>.('}  Mr.  Howard,  (■)  and 
otben,  ue  aim  or  ihe  opiiuoD,  (bat  beriberi  "does  not  appear  to  pomrm  any 
other  BtrildnK  peeuliari^  but  the  extreme  biali^  <«4ilcb  Utenda  iL" 

All  i^ree  that  the  poweis  of  life  are  gieotljr  prostrated  la  the 
acii  te  fonns.  (P.  219.)  The  most  judicioua,  like  Hamilton,  iScott, 
Marshall,  Malc.olmson,  Stevenson,  Macdonell,  Paleraon,  Christie, 
•fee,  employ  blondletl ills',  —  IVIarshnll,  very  extensively.  Wright, 
Horklots,  and  Ciiiii|ibi:IL  ari;  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
debility,  (P.  2tjl,J  riitersou  blteds  in  the  bcgitininK,  but  "does 
not  consider  the  disease  at  all  inflammatory."  (')  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  cone^tire  afiection  in  this  disease,  (which,  modified 
in  a  peculiar  manner  1^  the  remote  causes,  Impels  its  character- 
istic phenomena,)  is  often  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever. 
Mall  I  local,  but  frequently  connected 

wkl,  ■■.•.:si»x  1) 

It  IS  IV  tiiiiwii  thill  iM.  Kiiii's  riiscovori'd  all  inflammatory 

Slate  iij       rijii!.MKrj  V  ii  iii'.  in  lyphus  fover,  ikc. 

"I  am  k'li."  Mr  ' .    III  r":ir  Mil  1 1'  iiiat  thp  wins,  thn  vcnouB  blood,  snd  the 

calluiar  iimih',  me  ii:  iir,  .iii.  rr  adynamic  (event,  in  scurry,  and  in  the 

plague,  l") 

H  ry  important  in  establishing  in- 

flaraiiiatio[L  in  nut  ■:o]iL'esu'(i  veins;  but  we  neither  assent  lo 
the  nuiiiuriii  TiJiLiosoniLV.  nor  in  tile  doctrine  of  the  locality  of 
fever. 

M.  Brescheu  when  speaKing  of  the  constitutional  effects  of 
phletntiB,  stales  that  he  round  evident  marks  of  inflammation  In 
the  cerebral  vema  of  subjecta  who  had  died  of  tjrphtti  fever.  {*) 
M.  Bouiiiaud  entertains  the  same  opinion ;  and  V.  Andml  recites 
ft  case  wliich  he  Hunks  operates  in  fiivour  of  the  doctrine.  [') 

In  our  12th  Section  wo  shalL  introduce  a  variety  of  eiaraples 
of  vmons  congestion  as  produced  by  difibient  specific  poisons ; 
where,  also,  the  nalute  of  the  congestion  t^pears  to  be  more  or 
less  modified,  as  in  inflammations  of  other  tissues,  according  to 

(I J  PrQc  Eiur  on  Ihc  Hill.  Bed  TihL  aTBeribsri,  pp.M,  SS,  4S,  4S,  54,  95,  lU, 

(«}Rtp<>it,  kc.  Scpl.  t9,  ISM.  (3)  Report  foi  18K.  (4)  Ut  cil.  p.  IB. 
(5)  Mim.  da  li  Soaht  Mtd.  d'Emulilion,  L  S,  p.  BiS. 

(BIDiil'Innim.  du  VoioH.ou  de  !■  PlilHUc,  in  Joui.Conipliniisnlatre  da  DidioD. 
dM  Scim.Mid.l.a.p.  335;  1.3,p.3lt. 

(T)  Cliniqtie  M*d.  t.  «,  p.  300.  In  thia  caie,  ntieb  M.  Aadnl  doaominatH  tsu 
JH'i  tmlitiu  gnm,  and  inbiecpicnlly  alia  wu  tirUttU  fUlttMlIt  it  Im  ifUtIt 

and  ill  bepaOo  lanuficalioni  wen  in  a  alaM  ofbiflairoiMillBB,  but  net  oTMppnnlion. 
Anolbai  rimilar  eaat  rallowi  imoudialdr. 
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the  peculiar  properties  of  the  remote  catuoe.  See,  d»,  Affbh' 
Dix  III.  on  cold. 

The  foregoing'  facls  ;ir<;  Eiiirn;if;iilly  familiar  to  the  profession  ; 
but  it  is  important  to  connect  ivilli  an  essay  of  this  nature  tlieir 
general  summary.  We  shall  nlso  present,  from  time  to  lime, 
many  BDalogons  illustrations  of  our  subject.  It  is  in  disettsas 
like  the  forcing,  wtieie  a  constitutional  affection  becomes  so 
genenttly  complicated  with  a  certain  local  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels, under  all  circuraslances  of  climate,  conslitHliou,  and 
troatmenl,  that  palliuUigiciil  aiiiiloiiiy  maciifesls  its  highest  value. 
Here  is  something  nlcnosl  invariable,  which  seems  inseparable 
from  the  general  efieets  of  the  morbific  causes,  at  least  in  such 
cases  as  hare  not  ao  immediately  fiital  termination.  Nor  is  it  to 
any  lesion  of  stroetuie  to  which  we  are  now  looking,  but  to 
(mother  phyaicol  condition  of  an  important  system  of  blood- 
Tesaela,  which  no  ingenuity  can  refer  to  physical  causes.  If  you 
allege  an  accumulation  of  blood  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  a 
consequent  remora,  we  have  shown  you  already,  that  this  is  im- 
possible, ond  that  all  other  supposed  mechanical  obstructions  are 
wholly  imaginary.  In  respect  to  the  localities  of  the  congested 
veins,  we  find  the  {rrealcst  diversity,  —  according,  probably,  to 
the  particular  susceptibiluies  of  one  organ  or  another  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  typhus,  and  bad  forma  of  remittent  fever,  if  the 
subjects  die  early,  the  great  seat  of-renous  plethora  is  in  lbs 
brain,  or,  perhaps,  ui  remittents,  in  the  liver  also.  When  diaease 
progresses  longer,  the  same  state  of  the  veins  springs  up  in  the 
other  parts,  either  from  a  dovelopment  of  predisposition  induced 
by  the  primary  causes,  or  from  the  genera(  influence  of  tho  febrile 
action,  or  from  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  veins  antecedently 
dieeaaed.  (Pp.  27S,  290.) 

In  our  essay  upon  the  comparutire  merits  of  the  Hippocrntic 
and  anatomical  schools,  tmd  in  our  examination  of  the  writings 
of  M.  Louis,  we  have  endi;nvoiired  tn  show  the  snperiority  of 
the  vital  si'^m  in  mnrkini;  ihc  ti-iie  pailml^i^'y  of  disease.  In  no 
afrei;lion  is  lliis  niiirc  clearly  ilcinousir.ilL'il  than  in  venous  con- 
gestion, especially  when  those  signs  arc  taken  in  cormectiOQ  with 
such  as  result  from  the  influence  of  remedial  agenla.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  incautious  dependence  upon  morbid  anatomy 
has  led  many  ^stingulshed  observers  into  felse  inductions ;  and 
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Blchongh  we  believe  that  the  pmgiesB  of  inquiry  will  croiinue 
to  develope  new  physical  piools  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
venous  congestioiis,  yet  shall  we  endeavoui  to  shoir,  (as  well 
fiirothet  pnrposeB  connected  with  our  invesiigadons,)  that  such 
proofs  are  not  necessary  to  establish  this  pathological  condition. 
It  has  never,  for  instance,  been  shown  that  the  presence  of  Iho 
ted  globules  of  the  blood  is  necessary  to  inflanunation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  well  known  to  be  comiNilible  with  a  low  sialic  of 
inflafnmation,  where  the  organic  blood-vessels  are  very  minute, 
lliiii  no  roil  III  rkiiblf;  appearance  of  vascularily  shall  exist.  Inap- 
|>r(  i;i.ii)lij  tk  iiiei;^  of  it  may  give  rise  lo  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
ih-c;i.st!,  iiiid  i;i-i;n  result  in  serious  lesions  of  the  part.  It  may 
be  constituted  by  the  white  vi^ls  alone,  which  are  manifestly 
concerned  in  all  morbid  products,  and  are,  doubtless,  the  essen- 
tial instruments  by  which  the  changes  are  produced.  When 
the  vital  properties  are  altered,  inflammation  has  bcgim.  .  The 
afflux  oflhc  fluids  will  Ihmi  dppend  upon  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  forciis,  tlio  imturc  of  the  tissue,  ttc.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  red  blood,  or  it  may  be  white.  The  latter  condition 
may  resemble  the  other  in  all  its  characters  but  the  colouring 
principle.  We  know  not,  however,  what  it  is ;  but  wo  Imow- 
thepheuomena,  and  may  reason  npon  them.  "PJ^vieatM,"  says 
Bichat,  "  have  not  pa'd  guffieient  lUluition  lo  tht  difftrmee  of 
inflammations  nccordittg-  to  the  difference  of  tifstema  f  (*)  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  more  importimt  influence  of  remote  causes, 
whether  external  or  constitutional,  in  niodilyillg  the  nature  of 
inflammBtion,  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  often  evinced  in  the  serous  membranes, 
and  in  all  those  parts  where  the  sanguineous  vessels  are  least  ob- 
vious in  Iheir  natural  state.  In  the  tunica  antchnoides,  according 
lo  Cloquci,  Hcclnrd,  Louis,  Bichat,  and  others,  red  vessels  have 
[ii.'vi'C  li'  ciL  ili'f.  i  ti  il  when  the  membrane  has  olTerud  every  olliur 
priHil'  ot  an  uiilammalory  affection.  (')  The  same  principle  is 
sixu  in  iiiollescouce  or  other  d^enerations  of  the  brain, (')  and  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  where  their  dependence  on  inflammation 

(1)  Gun.  Anal.  vol.  ni.  p.  4K, 

(e>  Ducliaiilct  and  AUitinel,  Hap«,  ind  S.  Smilh,  ttj  oUieririM  (  bst  (ha  niea- 
liril;  w»  piobiUy  in  iIk  pit  miilu. 

(3)  '*Tbe  bruD^"  uja  Mi.  Hunter^  "ippflan  to  bo  ui  evcf^ptiqn  to  IheHo  gentnl 
iuIh,  (nMatuilj,  Itc) ;  lor  in  ■!!  damn  oT  di*  bnin,  wheie  iba  cOecta  wen  iiuti 
u  u«  coninenlj  tbt  oouaqiMDiM  of  inflamiiiilian,  •acta  u  luppnnlion  fioni  mc^ 
iim%  I  D«nr  sonld  SaA  Ifa*  above  ^paukncM." —  On  Uu  BlKd,      f.  MS. 
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is  duwn  by  thw  obriom  Mtmection  it  ia  other  instance!.  (*} 
In  muiyscinfaoDSBfiectians  there  is  great  disorganizatioD,  whilst 
the  natural  Tolume  of  blood  ia  gieatly  diminished.  We  nuiy 
readily  see  baw  nnimportant  ii  "  vascularity"  by  obserring  that 
in  the  ligaments  the  Teasels  do  but  carry  the  colontless  parts  of 

(t)  II  it  wdl  knoirn  lli»t  lomi  <Ij;lin°iii..ljcd  phye;o1i>£i'<1s.  >•  RuiiDlphI,  Gend^in, 

ebirioua  fuaclinn  of  st.'cri.'^iiii,  nlTiili  Qn3l»<i]-  ri  iu  tin'  vli^l  )ir«x9s.  True,  all 
Ibsu  nmlls  us  RTanLiI  Id  i  conLi^iioiig  psn,  thaii-j)!  Ilic  incinbrBiie  iladC  bn  Iba 
muiifcUKal  oTUw  pheimiDcnt ;  whilil  it  ii  goncraUj  line  Ihsl  Ihc  dismci  of  tba 


lunjoF  B  pinlher,  whg  dial  oT  Pblhisis,  p'^arnlvil  M.  IUzni  wiUi  a  liypcnrophild 
condilloa  of  Iba  pleon  putmoiulii,  wliich,  in  [he  Sculiliy  bFjIe  of  tLu  animal,  ii  not 
lUckar  lluu  in  B»e.-  (h 


Sa  alio  Dine  mentinnM  mmi  not  lo  |k>i»>!s  npivca,  Uiv^.-iij^i^  ilioy  cluilcourgb- 
irrv^lion.   Bill,  is  nat  llie  ciquiiilc  ujul  <-liiiineloh>ilb  pain  in  all  p>iU<,  wliicli  alien 


Bitli"  uinloiibtKliy  "dL'motnlniltd,"  wlml  nniilagy  would  <uggcsl,  llw  »luorb«lU 
oTllie  MriiiK  muinhiincs  i  Iliil  "  Ilioir  origins,  n  tliouinnd  »inF!i  ititcrniiied  »i(li«ch 

and  tl»t,"Ihe  dilliciiltyordisliii^isliiiig  Ihc  nbfoibiint  Ld  FiLlam  ponniinonb 
■on  fo.-  donjirig  Uiiir  e.iitence."  (/)    Cruveilbloi,  >iid  Minco^i,  sitppoie  (llM  Um 


((}  Ou.  Ami.  •oLIi.p.ttL— M)  IblM  Ahi.  iC  Kiiaw  nl  Bng*  MwbnaH,  »l.  1.  ff. 
«^7S,sr.— (a)  PiMilMaTHRMilAiiu.  p.  US.— (4  SriLul  FkIM.  Bar. *al.T. 
Cl)  BfclanawuB>wiaU(tulDwb,r.lDL— V)  Gn.AiiltnLLp.SUi»l.il.p.3a— 

in.-((rt)bH.Td.a.p.T.-wwin>fH,M.«,».-«)Bkii«,Wd,™La.pp.7,^  a. 
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the  blood  ill  the  early  stages  of  inflmnniniioti,  wliich  are  as  well 
characterized  by  physical  signs  as  the  latter. 

"It  id  a  great  mifltake,'^  Bnye  Bictiat,  ■*  to  117  to  reprefleut  inflammatiop  as 
being  ovcry  ivherc  the  same,  os  eiibiling  alwayB  Ihe  fluids,  like  their 
eek,  in  tlie  same  elaic.  Hocrhaave.  for  example,  thought  there  couhl  be  do 
inflammation  without  Em  error  tod.  There  ifl  accardmg  Co  Ihe  slate  of  the 
puij,  thtir  itiucuire,  their  nUt  properties,  a  thoumid  diSbrent  modi&ntiona 
In  the  sew  ■ii«i™ri.,i  order  that  tfaia  aflbctioD  g^res  to  the  argam"  Btit<  ba 
agreed  with  Hunter,  that  •'the  [rindple  ii  alwa^  the  tamB,  it  ii  altra^  the 

"Id  cbtMuo  inSammatiOD,"  nya  eoe  ef  th«  phfeieal  ■ehbnl  inflamnmion, 
"diereiabnta  vaiyali^t  dcgiea  ef  pain,  and  MUom  much  beat  or  ndneu. 
Bametimea  the  local  qrmpuios  ate  ao  ohteura  u  to  be  perceptible  onlj  to  (ba 
NTntiniziDg  eye  of  an  eiqierienced  olworrer."  (*) 

Let  US  hear  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  same  effect:— 

"  That  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  becomea  the  eanae  of  adhaaiona 
givea  but  Utile  ]Kiin,  i«  piored  from  the  diiMctiaiof  dead  bodiea;  fin' weael- 
dom  or  nerer  And  a  bodf  in  diaeection  which  hu  not  adheeione  in  aome  of  the 
large  cavitiee^  and  in  paits  which  Ihe  friendi  of  these  persons  never  heard  men- 
tioaed,  during  life,  as  Iho  subject  of  a  single  complaint- 

"That  adhesions  can  be  produced  from  ver;  slight  inflammation  is  proved,  in 
raptures,  in  consequence  of  wearing  a  Ininn;  fcjr  vie  find  Uie  nliglil  pressure  of 

of  the  sack  are  united,  thomrti  I'lrrf  hi-  hmllj-  any  sensation  in  the  part.  We 
also  eee.  in  cases  whore  tliis  uLilLi'inuiiinn  mscn  from  violence,  that  it  gives 
little  or  no  pain."  (■) 

M.  Dupuytren  considers  the  while  gangrene,  as  he  does,  also, 
die  gangiena  senilis,  an  InflEtmuiBtoiy'  afiection  of  the  aiterial  cai- 
pilluies;  end  upon  thisprinciple  he  restored  a  patietit,  "itorett' 
chanlraent,"  by  abstracting  blood  from  the  arm.  The  hands  and 
and  feet  were  the  seat  of  the  alFection.  The  fingers  and  feet 
wore  blanched,  and  of  an  icy  coldness,  wholly  insensible,  im- 
movable, and  dry  as  parchineiil.(')  This  "  while  gaiigrene  "  is 
also  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Graves,  and  referred  to  inflam- 
matory  action. 

Dmisg  the  inflammatory  stage  Ihe  part  has  the  appearance  of  "  whits  woi." 
"  Again,  in  urticaria,  we  often  sec  some  porticma  of  the  inSamed  shin  assume  a 
nbifs  CDlonr,  and  lbs  sanie  occurrence  may  ba  noticed  bkewiae  in  Ihe  wheals 
caoaed  bj  nettlea  « the  atinga  cf  bee*."  (') 

(I)  □■BsidAnBLkc.TeLil.p.ai. 

(>)  Lm.Cydop.orPrae.Med>  An.  laflanL-p-TH. 

{3}  HoMsioB  U»  Blood,  and  Inflsmndoa,  p.  SSI, 

I*)  Hit.  ISU.  whI  Trua.  MU.  im 

(9)  ClimHl  Lsohinsi  lae.8,pLMI.  Or.  Cni^*,  tFrm.  Phft.  p.  4M,)  tnd 
Mber  late  wrilent  aaeribe  ^  gsngmu  to  inflsaBittoB.  It  Isiha  odypUba^eal 
eoBsUoctioo,  baweirn  it  mayhansrown  onlsf  IbadocbiHof  "s(a£ltatioa." 

8ie  a  rwnikabls  cassofissOTeiT  from  dry  gangranata  Lon.MedieD^hir.  Trans. 
lBS^Ait.17.  ItoceDRtdnaGbiUlhnaBBdabsiryeanoracB.  NataraampitatBd 
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The  indefatigable  Louis  aJToids  obundaiit  proof  that  lediMRs  is 
not  essential  to  iaflommatioD,  and  that — 

u  PaleDen  of  ■""tm"'  atnietiuea  takea  place  socmer  or  liter,  as  is  Gicmplifed 
m  the  Tariom  aludes  of  caloor  of  bepatized  lung-"  So,  also,  freqaenlly  oT 
•^ofteniiig."  It  m^t  to  be  autioed,  tlut  continuoue  witli  n  red  and  lonened 
poTtkn  of  inucara  membiww,  we  often  End  another  pquBllymftoncH.  hut  mth- 
ootredneaai  If  ths  finbtbadaie.  be  Lnflunmatory,  it  ieprobnblelh^itthcnther 
it  slao."  (')  (Bee  Aptehdix  0:1  AtHLOcv.) 

We  shall  have  nthay  fiicts  like  the  forcf-oiug  in  our  ex.irniiia- 
tion  of  M.  Louis'  doctiiaes.  They  ore  imponnnt  in  a  varifly  of 
aspects. 

"In  general,"  says  Dr. Graves,  "we connect  thr  nica  r-l  iTiti^pnuiLviinl  iriilbiiii- 
malian  with  the  appearance  of  redneas,  and  this  ijti<nuTii!':i:i^i  ii^  CN]i[ami'd  nmlic 
hypotheaia  that  a  pretemalural  qiionlily  of  blood  is  ciicLiatuiir  m  tlio  inHnined 
parts.  To  what  cauae,  then,  arc  wc  to  attribute  the  coeiiatcncc  of  increased 
Taeenlarity,  toi,  a  remirbiblo  pallor  of  the  parte ;  a  etitii  diF]ilayed  in  a  vpry 

Bla{rai  of  influnmalion,  the  quanti^  of  eeroua  or  wliito  blood  may  be  euddenir 
ameh  ineieand,  and  thai  thla  increue  nmy  be  Bccompmied  by  alllba  pheDODWDa 
of  inSammatioD  en»pt  reAufa.  Tha  phennnena  of  phlegmou'a  dolcni  prora 
fliM  a  sAiU  iigbmmatim  minr  la  futtf  oi  intone  as  red  inflmumliint;  a  tact 
which  I  nw  Dxbibilsd  in  a  ninarkable  manner  b  the  cole  of  a  woman  labour- 
ing  nndar  p.  doIenE^  and  in  whom  the  diaease  euddenlf  attacked  tho  eye,  and 
deatcayed  it  in  s  ibott  qnea  af  tim^  dii^gsniziDg  it  npidly  without  the  tnpet. 
fontion  of  an;  ladneaa  during  ^  destnctiTe  proeeaa."  (>) 

Mr.  Morgan  maintains  that  inflammation  may  exist  and  prove 
fatal,  without  any  "apparent  aiuration"  of  the  parts  affected, 

"Wc  are  not  to  coiwlnde,  provided  there  wa«  good  evidence  tp  the  coptniy 
during  life,  that  a  penOD  not  haTe  died  of  inflammation,  aimply  becauaa 
the  pan  does  not  appm  red."  (*)    "Ahliough  tho  pan  may  be  perfectly 

MiinBBttha^w,  aaddMoOBrbelwiHi  IhaeltHiH  niiil  sliQuldur,  nndthsleflleg 
■boTE  Ilia  inhle.  "Slumpa  vera  foniMd  nrhk'h  might  ihaiuE  maoy  formud  by  lb* 

^l)  Ri:sEi>rcliC5onPlilhis'rt,a<^c.  135,  IIS.  p. SI.— Wg  ihall, hownir, bale loinc- 

(3)  Lon.  Med.  a>7,  March  18,  1SS7.  p.  0*3. 

(3)  PrinciplM  of  Surserj,  p.  68.  — Ani  yot  wo  an  told  by  thii  nbis  irrilCT,  Ihat 
"noliiiRg  laLijifutoTy  can  be  elicited  by  conaidcring  th*  lymplonu  dojiag  life,  or  a- 
amiaing  the  alLentiooc  of  iliuelura  ]dl  alter  dcatb;"  and  [hat,  ■■Ibero  iagoaway 
only  of  acriring  at  the  truth,  and  that  ■•  by  udacing  the  dime  in  the  inniparent  ' 
puu  of  an  unnil,  gbaarriag  with  tha  mitmttpt  Iha  changai  which  enaoe,'  lie  — 
f,  Thii  had  bwn  abondanlly  daw;  bat  baa  it  hapimad  our  pMaaophy.  or 
nadttad  M  nna  aUUUI 
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bbaahad,"  nja  PioL  Qkhb,  "jet  thit  doe*  not  pton  Out  thig  pncen  (influo- 

■nitioa)  is  not,  to  a  certain  exieni,  preseDl."  C) 

The  universal  conlraclion,  also,  which  affects  Iho  capillary 
system  afler  death,  must  be  fell  hy  the  iiistrumonts  of  disease, 
and  more  or  less  of  their  contents  must  be  t^iielled  in  conse- 
quence. From  these,  and  other  consid  oral  ions,  it  is  evident 
that  ledaesE,  or  vascular  fulness,  are  contingent  results,  and  not 
necessitrf  elements  of  inflammation, 

"IhaTB  raid  twenty  timers  and  I  repeal  it  again,  thai  Iho  only  callBe  vhicb 
pMventB  tbB  red  globules  from  passing  into  vesEelB  \viCh  fluids,  ia  the  mat  of 
relUlon  between  tlw  natare  of  the  Huid  and  the  senaibili?  (irrltabililj)  ot  Iba 
(■gan.  The  opptMte  opnion  i«  af  the  school  of  Boeihaare."  C) 

Scinhua,  and  its  ulceration,  appear  lo  be  excluded  by  some 
from  the  genus  of  inflammations,  and,  like  atioliicr  infinmmatory 
product,  tubercle,  lo  be  regarded  as  results  nf  some  niyMerious 
"modification  of  nutrition."  All  their  phenomena  have  yielded 
to  the  apparent  absence  of  ted  vessels.  Even  An(iral,{')  how- 
BTeT}  as  we  shall  shovr,  assigns  the  latter  at  lost  to  inflammation ; 
as  do,  also  Bniusais,  (*)  Langenbeck,  (>)  Geddings,  (')  &c.  The 
erudite  Dr.  Craigie  ascribes,  in  a  general  sense,  (p.  189,)  "sof- 
tening-," "  indnrnlion,"  "  hyperlropby,"  ".^ppnralion,"  and  all 

pathologhl,  Prof  (iross,  in  liib  bite  work  con5idr;rs  scirrhus, 
tubercle,  ulcerations,  softening,  to  be,  invariably,  the  results  of 
inflsmmalioii.  (*)  Abemethy  defended  the  inflammatoiy  □atuie 
of  soinhus. 

All  the  foregoing',  in  a  general  sense,  is  still  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  giVc  (he  highest  place  lo  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 

and  we  think  the  eoiiviclion  strengthens  when  wc  consider  the 
obstacle  to  a  lull  avowal  of  what  a  powerful  class  regard  as 
heretical  "notions."  We  may  say,  too,  that  in  France,  scirrhus 
is  often  held  to  be  inflammatory  by  those  who  have  not  rejecled 
inflammation  as  a  disease.  (")  Breschcl,  and  his  associates, 
whoso  authority  we  now  quote,  consider  iqflammalion  indis- 
pensable to  scirriius.    If  the  vessels  be  almost  obliterated,  it  is 

tjj  Pttcn  d"Anol,  Pulh.l.'l.  p.  501.  DicdflMCJ.el'chii.  Pnl.  I.  4.  p.''«4. 
(4)  Prop.190.         (S)  NomI.  p.  310.         (6)  AinenruC}TJcip.PnciUed. 
(7)  PncIicB  oTPlipic,  idL  L  p.  3W-Wt.  ISJe.  — Els  mtk«  u  uceplioil  Hnw- 
tiBHa  b  befadTof  nppflnttoa, 
(S]  Puhslai.  Ami. nLi.  pp.84,  >^ia>,lSl,  ItSS. 
(9)  8m  Alt  en  Cucw,  br  BcucbM.  in  Dktluk  da  MU. 


owing  lo  Ihi;  s|iHcific  iiEitiirt  of  Ihii  iiillnmmnloJT  nclion,  ihe  de- 
position of  lymph,  ikc, ;  «-liilsi  on  tho  oihcr  hand,  when  carcino- 
matous tumours  iire  soft,  ns  in  fungoid  disease,  the  vesseli  ue 
largo,  and  either  of  a  hrighl  red,  or  a  venous  livid  hue. 

The  opinion  of  Hodgkin  is  valuable  on  all  that  is  eonnected 
with  inSoimnalory  diseases.    Ue  does  not  agree  with  others, 

"In  rafordiiig  those  accidenul  produclione,  to  whicli  the  term  *  malignant ' 
hu  been  nppfiedi  as  to  completely  eiimlBT  to  Che  products  ■riling  (rom  oriL 


This  is  sound,  aad  obvious  doctrine ;  the  inflammation  beii^ 
of  a  specific  kind,  as  ezponnded  by  Hr.  Hunter.  Our  author 
also  kUces,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  Inminons  view  of  the  affinities 
of  "  BciTrhns  and  fnngoid  tnmonis." 

«  Althoof^  ai  I  have  eodMf  onrad  todtow,  tbM  ibnoUioai,  h7  thsir  ilnw> 
tors,  made  sf  developneati'and,  (br  the  matt  puli  bf  Iliair  inBnancs  <•  ths 
■pteni.  ue  with  fnpnof  to  be  rafemd  to  ons  commoD  ^rpe,  taS  gronped 
into  one  fuml7i  yet,  ai  ira  ahsQ  preseDt^  see,  there  are  certain  pecnlialilieBi 
which  will  jiutiiy  us  in  forming  at  least  tinee  apeufic  diviiian*.  Tbtnt  Umila, 
it  ii  true,  are  eo  ill  defined,  and  they  paas  aa  gradnaBj  into  each  otlnr,  that  it 
i*  often  difficult  to  danidB  to  which  of  the  qwoiea  a  r"*™*"  qwoimeo  riionld 
be  referrei  [n  Ihe  beat  maifesd  euei,  bowereit  than  ii  no  difflon%  cf  this 
kiod-'C) 

From  these  "best  marked  cases,"  we  pass  by  insennble  de- 
grees through  all  the  Tarieties  of  cwcinomBtans  afiections, 

>^We  m*  oolf  meet  vilfa  Ihe  varioua  tntermG^ate  gndttjiBi*  between  well- 
mailled,  true  adtrhiia  and  the  fimgirid  diseaae,  but  we  abo  fid  the  TariooB 
combmatians  otdiBM  in  the  Bante  ml^Bet"  0) 

Nay  more ;  it  sometinies  happens  that  we  meet  with  S«ne  of 
the  conditions,  whieh  are  reputedly  distinct,  more  or  less  associ- 
ated in  different  pnrls  of  the  same  tumour-  There  is  but  «  one 
common  type,"  and  ihis  is  inllnmmation,  which,  according  to 
its  shndes  of  modification,  gives  rise  to  the  diTStaiBed  lesolts.  It 
will  be  seen,  in  our  t2th  section,  that  these  conBddentions  hare 
an  important  bearing  upon  what  we  consider  modificattons  of 
venoos  congestion,  or  phlebitis.  They  depend,  intrinsically,  up- 
on the  nature  of  ^e  remote  causes. 

Our  author  nppears  lo  incline  to  the  inflammatory  origin  of 
tubercle;  and  wc  see  indications,  in  many  quarters,  of  a  deter- 
mination to  rescue  this  snbjcct  from  i)ie  trammels  of  morbid 
anatomy  and  chemistry.  Mr.  Williams,  in  speaking  of  tttbercle, 
remarks,  — 

(1)  On  ihi  rambUt  Aut.  gfthi3m(BaDdMaCDiwMeinbniia^TBl.L  pp.  ST7, 
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ri3ii™i  111  |>aiticuUr.s  >till  L'liili cable  from  a  (iiffutoHce  of  cause,  by  widely  Be- 
pargiiEig  ilio  Mo  phniiuiMi^iii  be  made  a  pretext  to  multiply  Ihe  nbjects  that  Ihs 
mind  should  gjasp  1  [f  the  foct  may  be  referred  to  a  aimple  mi  Mtiblnbed 
law,  BhoLl  mi  still  leave  it  in  llie  idnaig  burthemi  and  nuddHf  Htl  ^anoau- 
laui  txeepiw,!!  r  (•)  (Pp.  110,817—816;  and  VoL  L  p.  tSIB,w>U;  and  Ar- 
FENBIX  V.  nn  Tiibrrcli:.) 

We  are  sensible  that  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  some  that  we 
are  becoming  too  circumslaiitiiil,  too  prolix,  for  a  subject  so 
"  welt  settled  against  us."  This  is  indeed  one  of  our  objects  for 
minuEe  inquiry ;  though  a.  gioaler  oue  will  be  ultimately  found 
ia  the  important  beating  which  the  whole  of  this  iuTestigaiion 
poasetsea  ia  lelation  to  yenouB  coagoMion.  There  ate  Tuious 
modifications  of  venous  inflammation  which  will  derive  iUtistra- 
tion  from  the  varieties  of  infiamioatory  action  as  affecling  other 
tinues  ;  (p.  300 :)  whilst  we  simultaneottsly  etl'cct  our  greater 
pttrpose  of  showing  thiU  we  must  make  ilic  disscclitig  knife 
yield,  where  it  may  appear  to  come  la  collision  with  tile  clearest 
evidences  of  trutb. 

II  iH  liul  oven  certain,"  Bays  Dr.  Davit,  tlia!  we  are  yet  acquainted  witli 
nil  the  possible /urnt.<  of  iuflanuualion,  so  as  to  bo  competent  to  assert  broadly 
and  ciDphalically,  that  this  or  that  variety  of  inSammalion  should  hare  a  natu- 
ral and  necMsary  tendency  to  end  in  dimrganttalion  of  atntcture."  "Aflbo- 
tiou,  demoomnbly  inflammatory,  be  siialaiiied  fiir  ysan  without  ptodndiv 
malignant  disotganiiatian."  "  Many  diiwases,  looaety  aUribulad  to  iiritstioa 
alone,  arc  often  eharacleriied  by  symptoms  which  a  mm  aeeurate  diagiuttit 
would  enable  un  at  nnr"  to  aFcrihe  Inartua'  iriaiinmatioo."  {')  (Vol  L  p-SSB 
—  27R) 

Meckel  goes  so  far  in  say,  ",ali  Ihf  arifnvin!>H  nf  the  Taacular  ayatcm  arise 
from  inflammation.  All  the  regular  or  irreguinr  formations  of  the  abnormal 
BUte  are  produced  by  inflamiuUion  or  an  act  analogmu."  So  alsft  Braus- 
■ais,  (*)  Dr.  Party.  (*)  It  i«  apparently  the  surprise  of  a  Isained  critic^  that 
^some  physiologiili  still  deny  that  oil  net*  fotmalioni  depsnd  on  infltmnia- 

tioB."  O 

The  last  mentioned  doctrine  may  not  be  wholly  true ;  but  it 
can  never  be  controverted,  as  lately  attempted,  by  inductions 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  polypus,  or  the  abnonnal  conditions 
of  plants.  We  rather  hold,  that  it  is  belter  to  reason  from  analo- 
giea  that  relate  to  man  hinueli;  than  to  connect  his  physiologi- 
cal characteiifltics  wilfa  plants  and  stones.    And  here  we  bear 

CH  nallisnlITirfulTiiiii.  Tt  fn-n  'u..T^.^..jT„ —  J.  ...  ig|g, 

.   (S)  FrinsiplH  aad  PrwIiM  gf  ObaMnosl  MedioHN,  put  M.  laiS. 

(S)  Clfn.uiPMbali)C.Amt.igLi.p.;4S.  f  4>  Exaaxn,  be. 

(£]  BkawntcefPalboLsadTbinpnliea;  CoUhUobi, ka. 

(•)  TfaBdlaor«rH•^Aaat.«(jt^l44.  tBn. 
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aloft  our  motlo,  taken  from  another  diapter  of  nature,  "Jura 

possimus  morbo  aliciijus  parlis,  ad  morbum  atlerias  otio/o- 
giee  disserere.^' 

We  are  fully  senEiblo,  liowcver,  lhal  tliijy  who  odopt  the  fore- 
going views  of  scirrhiis,  liibijrclu,  itc.  nrt  considered,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  leading  review,  as  being  "  Iramnielled  by  the  usage 
of  an  exclusive  and  erroneous  pathology;"  and,  withal,  "igno- 
rant of  the  late  adrances  in  the  acience."  Bui,  there  are  certain 
doctrines,  which  we  ehoU  sutgotn  in  a  note,  that  appertain  more 
or  less  10  thfi  schools  wliich  differ  from  as  as  to  the  foregoing 
views  of  inrtnmmalion,  to  which,  we  ihiiik,  some  special  objec- 
tions miirht  be  made.  However  this  rimy  be,  we  Imve  thought 
it  may  facilitate  the  judgement  of  the  reader  in  forming  his  con- 
elusinns  aa  lo  the  relative  merits  of  the  Hinpocratic  inductioDS 
from  the  phenomena  of  natiu^  and  the  sysicms  which  repose 
upon  researches  m  morbid  anniomv.  It  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  icri  mis  spccini  considernuon  10  the  specific  eon- 
diffcrent  steps  of  out 

inquiry,  smct;  a  siiilho  lunannitnuai  error  m  physiology  may  be- 
trav  a  vicious  svsleiii  ol  Dliilosophv.  (Vol.  1.  pp.  632,635.)  But, 
we  uavo  conctuaiid,  oti  laa  uuvie,  inui  ii  will  be  more  a  matter 
of  fiumess  to  group  together  some  of  the  prominent  doctrine*  to 
which  we  object  ('} 


nhollior  ihctu  mortio  jccrcliona  may  or  miy  aot  hun  Uhi  mdDfKl  mBOag  UwM- 

M.  Andnl  euriia  Uwlroroonl  d<Mtriinintotli*fcnp)agpbilow|il7.  W«  find 
lb*bUDwlntui>da'IudhriinDor"£utm«rAUTi(lM."  Ma  idvaifing  to  tbt 
"  rcfgninf/uUim  loiiu^iitirt  twi"  an  id  "uula  uti  chnHue  iaBatDmUian^" 

lurnours  calli'd  icirrtont,  than  mij  not,  u  in  tba  gaund  MtmMsn  ct  tin  clUiilii 
il9itiL'  la  .iiTT-tcm  ioftoti,  Ixa  CMMpillail  tlMnliciD  of  tha  Uood  V  W 

And,  us  ocDninil  to  wbtt  wabkn  jnMqiiMid  is  ovr  tttt  fiom  Dr.  WilUuiii, 
la  iha  rgUowine  lubatttiiliDii,  Itf  u -  -  - 


PBILOSOFBT  or  V 

He,  who  rinll  ieay  the  presence  of  inflammation  in  venons 
congestion  on  die  ground  of  the  ahsoice  of  Tasciilarityin  the 

ophy  of  <lii»9«j  aclion  ueaidini  la  uaHtatiaat  taUUUiad  b]>  Un  uton  oTi*- 

"  A  queiiKMi  csieniiilly  obicm,'  (qwH-VilpMa,  "bnlonacnbB  mortinUiMliit 

in  palhologicBl  EQiIom]',  pro«n(i  iueir  la  lha  nund.    ffktna  come*  it,  thai,  ii 


n-impAuoia  cyili,  and  lha  fibrinous,  eliiity  m  tnllJ^, 

■aaaad  by  Iba  glben,  ilnoenta  npl/gmul  in  nalxmi  liqu 
lbs  ilcraMplcal  naeacchaa  oT  M.  Dunne  upon  lha  pda 
duetlDrihaanlniatFcananij;  IhoKofM-TunHn  upon 
or  vcsalaliDD,  tfaa  nulli^iciiliDn  ttlhe  ghjbde*  of  the  milk,  lline  oT  M.  Bannal,  upon 
lb?  ndJure  and  compouLian  af  morbific  productiaiuv  and  Ihoao  of  Meun.  Bwupor* 
tliin  and  Adal  da  RottcvTlla  an  Iba  antmalcuti  oTdecompoaad  fluida  arolhar  animal 
milter,  will  lomB  day  ihiow  Mm*  U^bt  upon  lUa  obKun  point.  UnUl  itm,  «• 
mmt  allaw  that  wa  know  DDtUng  MliibcIDi;  opou  Iba  rrigtn  of  Ibsaa  diieiK  pio- 
diic(»na.»|a)  (VoL  I.  pp.  SB,  S7,  lufaf.) 

Bn^do  w«,  biwli^,  knowiDf  Ibmgmoigaa  to  UnpalbaloSf  of(I»Dpas,a>w- 
paI,  ^pliDii,  maMha,  all  kinda  or&T«r,orerui;idbtrdlMU*I  Tbaairaplae>> 
■ancs  of  lb»  irbola  connats  'n  niiimilr  mkESad  tmtSiSam  ef  tbs  illil  propaitiaa, 
and  what  ita  coniideisd  b;  our  anttomat  aa  iba  camnt,  am  onljt  eKcta.  Th*  aiit- 
dcni  miy  loi  asiurcd  that  Iba  HKmwDt  bajialdaloaapaoolalin  pUlaaopbjr  like  Iba 
rorcgbmg,  li  will  iiFcoiiiniT  ^data  all  iSm  tbmntkd  and  pndieal  habin.  Tba 
aimpls  guide  ornniure  niti  be  lot^  and  b«  wfll  find  Utnadf  at  Iba  nefcy  oTamj  la- 
thing bieeu.  It  iifor  tbit  ceaaonthatira&id  in  tba  wodiaoral  antbon,  *bobav< 
nai  a  ataUlilf  conapoiHliDB  wilh  tba  lawa  of  nMon,  conditilo»  Ibat  are  ii  nrianea 
inlheaebalb«rtin«lmaale*ai7page,  TUa  la  tbaaeent  afBiebatrBoeeadaDalattf. 
conlndtetioM,  rince  enn  tUi  great  nnii  waiHIwbdlrftMliamtbtblandihirtMi 
voatOEonaidiifng.  If  Ibara  ba  natscoutoUnt  wbole, tbara ii mnm badumnlal 
deftct  in  priaeipla;  and  wfaan  than  ia  ndlj  in  all  paiti,  itn  the  beat  arideHa  lhal 
tba  wrilat  !a  allba  fbont^  ofbntb. 

Afaln,  it  b  atid  by  ■  dMogdabad  b«d  of  Iba  anuaniaal  atboe^  Ibal  "rad  and 
■till  aolteninb  lUdMmng,  nlceralioii,  and  intcatlml  perfbniioa,  an  oirbig  at  Sit- 
ftRDl  dmaa,  (a  whoIlT  difikadi  lanan," and. Indaad,  that thair aanata am aa  "tn*- 


matter,  if  the  pbjrical  dioelnOsB  aT  nlnial  at  moiUd  piadneta,  or  of  cMfda  al 
bloiid,orinlbaMnaatafIbadi«^dani  <p. IBB, fac. ;) and  jat,  that  pandaal inMur 
liMiniuh  likalilb,  'm  htva  anind  a) 
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iiuter  cmA  of  ibe  veBsels,  so  ouakigDtB  to  die  nrons  tioniea, 
must  be  equally  sfc^ticol  of  its  exiateuce  in  Btrongly  maiked 

UialMr.  Uuntn  ni  lotoLf  wnng  in  >U  bu  wn  oT  uflunaatiaa,  wbMlMt  thi7 
rapecIlbecondiLionorihablaad-ioHtb,ordw"laniriHlialu'arilwdiHur.  TU 
TiUl  icilont  ban  no  coons^D  wiUi  tha  piacMi^  but  Ont  Iba  mib  iitutied  on, 
fro^n  beginning  to  ending,  bjr  ouchaniial  pgwan,aod  Hptcilllj  b]r "  IMCMtNP  of 
blood,"   (Out  EUu;  on  Avhmiaalun,  S«.  1.) 

cuinol  roca^nUlA  whal  Jtu  Laan  done  in  o^nie  obarautiyf «  bov  brUvk 
luivi  in  Ihul  depaiUnont  oTutun  binboen  lubililoUd  ibr  th*  lnvt  of  life.  A  no 
of  Iho  whtjrcSLibjecl  iahj  bftfound  in  our  rarmflrEuaju,  npacinltjm  IboH  npon  lb* 
■  ruol  Pcicn-i,  ni  jMlion,  and  S«l»n  Sd,  on  /^ffmtiMKm. 

ll  ilKlid,  tli3l  coa^iiorbloiid,  longdisd,  rmy  rorm  for  Ihnnwddl  k  lughl}  nicu- 

Tanoui  bl«id;  {a)  »hilsl  olhera  nrnlcnd  Ihit  vcdoub  bloed  ii  iloioit  IB  good  u  il- 
ttful  for  iLr:  puEposci  of  LUV,  (6)  i^owevcr  i1  may  ba  regarded  in  Ihe  bumoial  palbol- 

ll  ia  laid,  thai  it  ia  "an  imporlanl  quoatien  ui  ^peraL  pbjaielogj,  wbeUurfdaata 
nod  uimala  of  a  high  degree  ef  orgnniiBlioD  caay  be  capable  oT  producing  fhun  Ta- 
rioua  partf  of  Ihdr  liaanea.  beinga,  correaponding  (o  tboflc  of  the  infeiior  oidai 

biintaiT  Ibfnnaui  baacta.  110,ud  nL  L  p.  706.)  That,  -M.  ia 
•tioDflr  impnaaad  irilb  tbu  iia,  that  man]',  if  not  all,  of  Iho  uaDUiemata  art,  in 
tntb,  Uae  rnlt  of  bwect  openitoD  on  tba  oliini"  and  ihit "  cancer,  tubeielt,  cbolen, 

wark  of  enlDioa,  or  iniecta  in  Ibe  aunul  econonl}.''  (e)  Tbal  ProTunr  Seboeo- 
Ian  of  Zurich,  auppoan  thai  tbo  pualulo'of  porrigo  ia  a  propai  aegatabla  fungua.  (d) 
Thai,  inteilinal  wormi  are  Iha  prodncta  of  fttflaanutiaa.  <■}  Tbal,  tba  (aoHah  of 
bath  laiu,  wiien  iiOmuiJ,  ore  a  laboratory  of  inaecla.  (/J    Thai,  aninuli  niaj  ba 

(pp.  as,  or  in  a  eslulioo  of  luiuielo  of  bajylea  in  diillllcd  «alcr.  (;)  Tbat, 
hjdatidi  ef  the  utenu,  though  aimiliir  lo  Uioae  of  tbo  brain,  aic  "Ihe  podnct  of  a 

du^  inducted  inlo  the  jydona  nalnrc  aa'lha  jt|rdaUi  carcAuaialeH ;  (i)  ithilit  otbera 
auppon  tbal  tha  diflereni  iinda  of  cartiBona  have  Uxit  ^atiocl  apaciea  sT  mnna, 
(uchatthe  VIU  cnitalJ,  iyaiptalfca,  k.  tmlatmiltm,  fcc,  being  the  laleHiub- 
atilulB  for  Ibe  dd  doetiine  of  "  nioota  oaoaea,''  and  (or  tba  "  ratgnmg  faabioa  aama 
few  yeaia  bach  aa  to  acnle  and  chronic  inSafnnaliana  "  bang  Ibe  ivDae  of  tbiaa 
and  analogoui  afledioni ;  (j)  and  that,  the  lomuliaD  of  granulaliona,  Itc  vhicta 

degeneralion,  or  aomethbg  analogoua,  of  enolber  apedea  of  vfiicular  vorm.  |1) 
That,  Ihe  red^obulei  of  blood  are  infiiiocy  animata.  (VoL  L  p.  707.)  Thai,  "thick. 
ening"  of  the  inLealinal  nmcooa  monhranc  in  typhoid  f«vcr  ia  aemrtimea  "the  con- 
wquenee  of  the  -reaction  occaiiDned  b/  tbo  meteoiiam,"  having  al  eucIi  timea  no 
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cases  of  phlebitis ;  since,  according  lo  M.  Cruveiliiior,  and  others, 
(however  the  olfirmatioti  be  only  generally  true,)  the  injection  ia 
confined  to  the  oulei  tuaic,  and  is  leaa  than  in  common  inflam- 
'Uialions,  whilst '"the  deep  red  colour  of  the  inner  membrane, 
when  it  may  happen  to  appear,  is  owing  to  an  imbibition  of  &e 
colouring  manor  of  the  blood,  and  lakes  place  after  death 
{P.  3i:!,  m^aud.  "  Arteries:')  Not  only  m;iy  nii  abMnco  of 
vasculnrity  exist,  but  Tonellc  stales  tliui  the  inner  coat  of  an 
inflamed  vein  may  be  actually  while;  and  he  [naintoins  that 
this  appearance,  both  in  veins  and  lymphatics,  is  a  full  proof 
of  a  state  of  inflammalion.  He  also  mentions  [hat  the  veins  thus 
affected  in  uterine  phlebitis  are  in  a  stale  of  great  dilatation  and 
torCuosiiy,  and  that  these  ore  often  connected  with  others  in  a 

depcndenca  upon  influnmbLign,  {a)  Tbil,  Uw  pv  nfwn  il  wt  shmut  1o  tli*  • 
pcoccMordigniioQi  or,  whoUmi  ducohut  of  not,  lhi»  tin!  proem  a  outtad  on  bf 
tbv  Uwi  ot  cbamiilrj,  ud  mtj  b«  jiut  u  will  HCffiopliabBd  hj  cUona*,  ftpm, 
ouUb  tai,  kc,  tai  u  well  ool  of  lha  ■lOBneh  m  in  ll,  u  ma  b  titth  wonnd^ 
or  bj  lb*  pntnlkGtin  procM  tPp.  101, 101,  IM.^  Thi^  Ijpbiiid  ftrM,IlkB  dM 
•tnl  1^  Dn  CutH,  hu  in  ftmSu  iM  in  ■  ^ud  af  imliaowB  ua;  ma  Binloij 
wlucii  Buj  bne  baen  Ikitbar  aadaatad  hf  Iba  dosOin  tS  Gtan,  (t)  Qfadbft  <*] 
and  Morgigiu,  (10  that  Ibg  eatcoli  oT  tb«  piH«aI  gliad  ii  aenittiaiea  lha  mm,  and 
again  lha  ^lel  oT  diiaaaaa  of  Iba  nund,  and  Ihii  bscauaa  they  woe  found  ntb« 
■bundi  nlJy  in  i1m  bnina  of  a  couple  of  foob.  (i) 

And,  woa  WB  u  tum  .foe  a  maoHcit  to  •oms  of  tha  (wnddant  impnfanoilfl  in 
tbaiapeutiea,  vs  ahoold  End  in  animal  nufneliiB^  anU  in  tha  profundhiea  of  llie 
huovnl  palhology,  a  praclic»I  Bjcin|ililii:aliqn  of  ihe  wiiJom  of  llio  ags.  (Vol.  i,  pp. 

coining  lo  Iho  chtmiili)'  of  lif.'.  it  tnn  scarcely  lie  Pipected  thai  i  philosophy  so  ani. 
verul  ihall  ool  bo  houtljr  heralded  forth,  md  gravtljr  approved  by  llio  Riagnaloe  of 
lha  land. 

(I)  CnmilblBi  Ab»L  Patholog.  hv.  11.  II.  And  »,  not  onfioiuenilj,  of  the  miit.  . 
riaa.  S«  Aepi  M  C|e1v^  ^friv.  MrJ.  .friirilii;  and  I.o<7iiiic,iin^  Dulroctir.— Tin 

Ibe  French  ichaol,  lo  lha  belief  Ihil  it  ii  not  lubject  to  inaamnHIion.— Morgan  tup. 


luiiiu  conjunctiva  io  an  inflamtd  aUM." —         m  Pgrait,  Are.  ji.  113. 
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Blaie  of  disorganization.  (')  Tliis  is  con&nnabto  to  a  general 
remark  of  Bichat,  who  says  thiii,—  ..^m^ 

"  The  BorouB  membmie  may  have  been  very  macb  mfluMd  danog  lift.— 
the  BkLn  in  en,-BiMlafl,  -  the  cellular  texture,  —  Uie  mucau,  u  fa  uipn*. 
"  y^t  eXhU  almoet  their  natural  appearance  after  *«th  i  uul  tlat  b. 
■hould  have  been  often  templed  in  opening  dead  bodies  to  donj  tliB  cdWoW 
0fBDjaffecti0ii«hichhadb™nf«iL"O    (See  HimWr,  p.  Sift) 

The  foresoing  lemark  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the 
in  which  morbid  anatomy  was  regarded  by  tbe  fonndets  of  the 
anatomical  school. 

are  is  an  example  of  what  wc  hrnre  now  satd,  from  another 
aouree.   In  a  cose  of  cmral  phlebitis,-- 

"At  tbe  point  which  wa>  in  contact  with  the  pua,  the  internal  coat  ™  foj^'- 
aun'it  riMoU  be.   Alme.  it  waa  »Wimrf  and  diMolonred  as  far  as  tie  .li.c 
'vein,  ii^  ewn  f  the  c»m"    -  It  is  tingviar  thai  the  coals  ol  the  vew si, 
.  riOeh,  for  foil  three  iDcheewMfiUod  with  pn^rfiould  have  been  ,o.rwIi=rrf 

"  ^  to  vain  for  other  modes  of  action  which  determine 
the  symptoms,  or  the  pr«^uo^  or  the  changes  of  structure  wh.ch 
are  allied  to  theiesults  of  inflwnmation,  although  there  he  wont- 
in?  some  of  the  more  usual  eheraeteriatic  phenomena.  Analo- 
mes  mnv  be  sometimes  obsctire ;  but  there  may  be  connecling 
Scdia  in  the  wide  range  of  iufl.,n,na„>ry  actions  which  shsll 
iUuslrale  an  instance  of  doubtful  iiathology,  and  rescue  the  case 
from  an  imputed  lesion  of  nutrition."  We  shall  a]«.  find  m 
the  influence  of  remote  causes,  in  the  strucmre  and  physiologr 

.  -^1....:  ^■■/'It    that   nilW  O.Stllam 


tbe  intmence  Ol  ioiuuie   ----  ■  - 

of  diflbront  organs,  in  consUt,..ion,  &c.  much  that  wi\l«plam 
the  varieties.  To  these  causes,  also,  are  to  bo  referred  those 
modifications  of  inflammation  which  have  been  distinguished  into 
Bthcnic  and  asthenic  iiypero^mia,  whose  loose  or  proper  modes  of 
treatment  are  held  to  be  conclusive  against  llie  com.non  nature 


ireaanuiii       ui.—    = 

of  ih«i  wilholosf.  Bm  .lihough  somutoo  m.y  aggiavm 
where  depleUon  will  miHue  (he  dfection,  and  vice  verso,  then 
.re  not  wantuw  numeroUB  uistonces,  os  in  burns,  colds,  erysipe- 
ZX  where  el.he,»»<hed.»>ys»cc»«i.  (Sec.  XY.)  Ito 
common  phyical  ptodnols  .rue,  which  are  conceded  in  one  in- 
™  to  be  the  oSprhiB  of  intaonMlen,  leeM  of  dl  ihoiild 
ihev  be  escribed  in  miothet  o««  to  en  "opposite  condition  ol 
dlJ„„,"  by  those  culUvetoTS  ot  morbid  enetomy,  who  hold  thU 
this  science  reveals  tbe  secrets  of  morbid  actions. 

tl)DM.  Rtr-  PuDip.  Obt.  Ma  Mnltinile,  1929,  Ardur.  Q6n.  1830. 

(S)  Qo-  tBO.  vol.  ii.  tu  M. 

llj  Loud.  Mrf.  Chii.        Jiilr,  ISWi  1^ 
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Hie  openiwn  the  viial  porsn  gives  riae  to  ill  dw  ptm^ 
mens  of  health.  If  the  action  of  thoso  poweis  be  modified, 
phenomena  may  be  varied,  and  other  results  may  follow,  witli- 
out  any  apparent  change  in  the  inslrumcnts  of  action.  This  is 
especially  exemplified  in  idiopatliic  fevers ;  and  where  a  ckaiig» 
occurs  in  the  physical  stale  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  in  inflamma- 
tioti,  its  TarionB  modifieationa,  at  in  sorofnla,  Inet,  rheumatism, 
gout,  phlebitis,  croup,  caucer,  erptdpelai,  or  tnm  nriiwrMtn,  tha 
Tims  of  snakes,  ben,  mod-dogs,  iui.  it  cannot  be  infened  from 
any  apparent  peculiarities.  Where  so  much  is  palpable,  how 
shall  we  limit  tiie  phases  of  inflammatory  action  7  The  moibid 
products  may  alone  afford  a  dit^osis  in  a  generic  sense,  which 
the  symptoms,  constitution,  the  seat  of  the  affection,  had 
more  clearly  and  specifically  indicated  from  the  beginning ;  and 
in  idiopathic  fever,  in  the  primary  stages  of  smallpox,  scarlatina, 
ice,  it  13  ihrough  [he  vital  phenomena  alone  that  we  attain  any 
knowledge  of  their  pathology.  And  so  inmost  of  the  "neuroses." 
The  various  narcotic  poisons  produce  one  uniform,  and  generally 
but  one,  anaioroicol  lesion,  venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and 
yel  how  perfectly  dissimilar  may  be  the  symptoms.  The  scal- 
pel discloses  nothing  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  peculiarities. 
Can  we  produce  tlio  inflammalory  part  ofsmallpor,  measles,  Ac., 
OS  wo  may  common  inflommalion  ?  Will  antiph logistics,  or  other 
means,  shorten  their  duration,  at  least  in  a  general  sense  1  [Tol. 
L  p.  47a)  Have  they  not  a  natnial  laimination  whkfa  be|oi]gs 
not  la  common  inflwnmalioM  1  Tbit  mod^Scotioiu  an  owin^ 
inalnly,  to  the  "  hiddra  Teitoe^"  as  Woodall  expresses  i^  of  tba 
remote  causes.  (Tol.T.  p.  666.) 

"  Tben  ire,"  ufi  Lend  Euosi,  "nanj  speciM  of  things,  vrhuM  ^eciSe  dit 
figranes  cjonot  be  exprened  in  luignags,  even  when  it  is  srideiit  b>  Iba  wame, 
or  to  ths  nnderMBniling.  Thus,  green,  red,  and  bine,  are  Teiy  distiDCt  ipedes 
of  colmir ;  but  who  can  express  in  vorda  nrherein  ^reen  diflfera  fnm  ted  (r 
blae I"  C) 

"K  is  obnoas  Uiat  Ibe  mere  liilTprenco  in  tlto  etpaclQ  of  vesioli,  though  it 
micbt,  lo  >  certain  eilenl,  amount  to  redness  and  swelling,  could  never  enabia 
lU  to  explain  the  allccalion  of  funcUon  any  mnre  than  a  knowledge  of  the  liia 
of  the  capillary  vcsHels  would  initmct  ub  ai  to  the  mode  in  which  their  >ecre- 
tiooo.  Slc,  are  performed  during  health."  (') 

When  morbid  anatomy  shall  overstep  the  limit  which  is  pre- 
scribed by  thelaws  of  vitality,  and  attempt  to  resolve  theelementa 


( I)  On  the  FnWMt  ef  Ihi  BeinoM,  b.  3,  ^oJli^ 
(1)  BdiB.MwL  wd  Sdi|.  Jani.  foL  SO,  p.IlT. 
TOl,.  II.  42 
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of  disoan  into  atntctnnl  chai^e^  it  will  fnenr  an  oppodtion 
that  ntay  turn  na  back  upon  Bymptonn  as  the  only  cafe  guide  to 

practical  and  phttosophical  ciinclusions.  Changes  in  the  vital 
properties,  mid  clian^  of  funclion,  must  be  always  antecedent 
to  chnnge  of  slrucliirc,  however  the  latter  may  nltlmately  modify 
the  symptoms.  "Affections,  demonstrably  inflammatory,  maj 
ho  sustained  for  raauy  yean  without  producing  disorganiza- 
tion.''(*)  The  phyucai  ptodncts  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only 
denote  the  natoie'  of  tm  antecedent  functional  action  in  which 
the  essence  or  the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  lesa 
terminated  in  the  particnlar  part  when  the  lesions  of  slnictaie 
and  moiUd  deposttions  have  taken  place.  On  the  contrary,  U 
disease  consist  in  atrnctural  lesions,  as  maintained  by  CniTeil- 
hier,  IiOnis,  and  many  of  the  French  school,  where  is  the  reme- 
dy? To  what  practical  result  does  morbid  anatomy  conduct 
us,  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine  7  Organic  lesions  are  to  the 
phy^cian  what  they  are  to  nature, — ulterior  resolla  ;  and  they 
are  equally  nnaocept^le  to  both.  If  the  podttre  symptoms  of 
inShnunadcm  are  to  be  set  tudde  fiem  vsntofMnneof  ila  tenni- 
nMions,  or  even  of  vascularity,  the  foundation  of  practical  medi- 
cine will  be  swept  away,  end  cUnicnl  lectures  should  be  confined 
to  the  dissecting  room. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Trnvers,  Uiat  iIir  iinatomical  doctrines  of 
Ae  French  school,  especially  on  the  subject  of  inflammetion,  ore 
pernicious  "heresies,"  affording 

»  Tha  nwst  ecnnoeing  prooT  that  the  opiaiDDs  of  HoDtiiT  ar«  not  midentood.'' 
Hat.  boveveiv  "the  deleimination  ot  blood  to  a  part  neither  cooniUitea  eicen 
of  natiinMD^  nor  the  act  ot  InflsDimaticHi "  that  itie  quaulity  of  blood  clrcuta- 

ting  in  B  part  has,  m  inn,  oiuy   iiiiri'd  rprercnee  lu  iho  henlthj  funciioQ, 

lad  to  the  motbid  liiiirin.Ei  a  ruiiiiiiiii  m  m'^Vci  la  ranV/j  os  ihr  chnig'-s ./ ichrh 
Oifortii  tu$ce]<iUii':"  (•) 

Finally,  we  believe  that  what  are  usually  denominated  tho 
"  terminations  of  inflammation"  should  be  received  more  or  less 
accoiding  to  the  true  import  of  that  eKpression.  That  (be  effu- 
sion of  lymph,  or  scrum,  or  pus,  or  the  supervention  of  gangrene, 
denote  a  greater  oi  lesset  atistetiient,  or  modification,  of  the  in- 
flammatory action  npon  which  they  have  primarily  depended. 
The  (Uieot  tendency  of  all  the  prodnclsis  to  subdue  the  morbid 
conclilioa.  It  is  nature  carrying  on  the  work  of  depletioB  in  the 
Tery  inatnunents  of  disease,  whilst,  as  in  the  effusion  of  lynqAi 

(l)D«tVa  Prindldci  lod  Fnc  oTOblttL  Utd.  put  10. 
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rtw  may  dmuiiaiMoaily  Meonpliah  snolbeT  gi«sl  flnel  pnipow. 

Whers  vital  aetioti  remains,  there  maybe,  therefore,  TBTying  but 
modified  degrees  of  the  original  pathological  slate  during  the 
progress  of  the  efliisions,  whilst  eacli  of  these  (iifusions  will  be 
modified  in  its  character  according  to  the  precise  condition  of  ihe 
vital  properties  of  tl)c  part.  (See  Iiifiammation,  Sec.  IL  and 
Td.  I.  p.  627.)  During  the  eifusion  of  perfectly  natural  pus,  we 
i^iprehend  tliat  the  original  action  has  principally  aubsided  in 
the  immediate  instnimenis  by  which  the  purulent  matter  is  gen- 
erated, or  from  which  pLirifomi  granulations  may  have  sprung. 
So  of  depositions  of  oseous  matter  in  textures  to  which  this  product 
ia  not  natural.  The  lymph  and  serum,  which  follow  inflammatory 
action,  are  not  like  the  lymph  and  semiu  of  healthy  parts;  and 
when  the  farmer  forms  the  bond  of  udIoli  between  divided  parts, 
it  only  acquires  the  nature  of  the  parts  after  the  original  formation 
has  either  been  absorbed  and  new  lymph  deposiled,  according  with 
a  natural  physiological  process,  or,  till  assimilated  to  the  healthy 
puts  bjr  acquiring  the  organization  of  those  parts.  All  theaa 
conditions,  however,  depend  upon  a  morbid  process ;  and,  how- 
ever inflammation,  as  such,  may  have  subsided,  it  has  been  nev- 
ertheless  antecedent  and  as  necessary  to  (he  octions  on  which 
those  reajilts  depend,  as  the  specific  actions  are  to  the  results 
themselves. 

For  (he  reasons  now  awigned,  it  is  evident  that  vascnlarity 
will  bare  been  mom  or  leas  rdnced  whenever  any  of  the  com- 
inoii  products  of  inflanunation  shall  have  snpervened ;  whilst 
these  considerations  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  ground  of 
that  philosophy  which  ascribes  ascites  or  other  dropsical  effusions, 
in  one  instance  to  inflammation,  and  in  another  to  a  process  lika 
Bwchanical  filtering.  (Sections  16, 16,  and  Tol.  I.  p.  180.) 


SECTION,  Till. 


Tax  yma  possssa  a  peentiar  mganizatioB. 

••nuireslMDal  flhrDaB.M«t,"iqilfrv^TCni  "ittbiaMr  ud  leas*  in 
IMn»  tliui  that    HteriM.  II  Is  iImiiiiIsiiIIj  siiiiiilhil  iillii  Iiliiil  i  swell,  sisl 
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18  00  cloae]^  uiterwoiTD  and  condciuiKl  with  the  inaercoat*  M  to  mtka'ttBrnin 
■  degree  inBCparablc.    Bicbat,  who  pmicnlarly  notices  ihii  fact,  Rnoubi,  thrt 

it  is  a  cb  jraoter  dialinguiehing  the  venous  froin  the  arlcrial  tenture.  The  middle 

though  cioecly  adhoring.  do  not  appear,  in  anydejrrce,  to  iniennis."  (') 

The  abundance  of  the  vnsa  vasorum,  and  the  pccuhar  strDCture 
of  the  venotis  coats,  denote  peculiar  functions,  and  a  liability  to 
changes  of  action  ;  and  althcngh  the  suiguineaiu  Tcssels  am 
chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  external 'coat,  whilst  the  inner  is  mora 
like  the  serous  membrattcs  in  respect  to  its  sensible  Tascularitr, 
they  are  so  interwoven  thnt  morbid  notion  interchanges  more 
readily  thaii  among  other  lis-iios.  Thi  sc  tonthisioiis  from  ana- 
tomical facts  are  borne  out  by  obscrvniion,  if  wo  compare  togetlicr 
the  vital  tnanifeslatioti!!,  in  a  morbid  sense,  of  the  two  systeins  of 
blood-Tessels.  Thus,  eg^n,  Mr.  Travers,  whom  we  quote  parti- 
cnlariy  on  account  of  hia  excellent  conceptions  of  the  lues  of 
moihid  anatomy : 

"  The  moot  Bulerial  fact,  however  It  aay  be  explained,  is  (big.  The  inner, 
or  Uning  menibniie  of  Tains  ii  subject  to  diSbsed  or  eontinuoua  mflanmuUra  ; 
tb*t  of  the  uteriea  ver;  rarely,  if  over.  1  am  aware  that  a  pretenulural  red- 
ness of  the  interior  Burface  it  Bouetimes  [^served  to  run  tbmogh  the  conneof 
an  artei; ;"  Slc  "  Tha  inner  membranes  of  arteriei  and  veins  are  sosceptibte 
of  adhesive  inflainmalion.  That  of  the  former  'a  defined,  whether  excited  bj 
peasure  or  by  wonnd,  or  occurring  ipraitaneoiuly.  I  never  saw  the  inner  coat 
of  an  artery  furred  with  lymph ;  and  oven  when  lymph  is  deposited  rn  qnantitT 
sufficient  to  ubBtruet  the  curreol  of  blood,  the  deposit  occopiess  nsavK'Jy  de. 
Gned  space,  and  the  inSamauIian,  by  whatsvor  cause  excited,  or  bowever  acute, 
is  eimilohly  circumscribod.  In  the  veins,  on  the  Eontrsty.  tbe  inflammation  ex- 
tends from  tho  point  of  irritatioi}  towards  the  l^eart,  and  frcan  branch  to  trunk. 
The  lymph  coals  the  veins  like  a  fringe ;  and  though  the  quantity  effused  is 
■cmstiines  suffioient  to  abstruet  iIm  tube,  the  inflammatkm  is  often  bounded  hj 
theot)alinctkli."C)  And  so  Ht.  Hauttt 

■  ']^QkatriutiMi  ofTmnsi*'«qi  Blehab  tbe  ptodoctof  inStmMtkn 
Whan  an  siteiy  is  tied,  its  walls  most  adhere  befote  otur  abiecta  can  ba  U- 
taioad.  Bat  mthing.is  nuae  difficult  «  slower  than  this  praesBs.  on  acoomtt 
of  IbaindiBpcintian  of  the  arterial  tissue  to  become  inflamed,  TbenceibenMr. 
rhagss  are  frequent,  even  after  SO,  30,  or  40  days.  This  iDdispcsitioD  in  the  ar- 
toial  tissoo  to  become  inflamed,  should  make  us  vigilant  after  tying  lbs  larger 
attsries.  The  artery  may  even  become  obUtetaled  without  inflammation ;  and 
[  am  ^sposed  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  more  common  than  from  inflamma. 
tion.  But  the  veins  always  adhere  very  <|Uickly  (svec  promptitude)  when  they 
are  tied,  and  their  wonndo  cicatrize  immediately.  In  largo  wounds,  it  is  gener- 
ally unnecessary  to  tie  them,  not  only  oa  account  of  their  valvesj  bat  because 
their  exfenutiei  cootiactt  rs|ddly  rnflimr  and  adbsr^  Tenem  hTiirsiliige 

(1)  CoapM's  and  Travets-  Sergkal  &ssyi^  p.  IBL        (1}  Rid.  p.  IM. 

CS|  Usd.  sod  Qbinii.  Tibok  VoL  L  p.  la. 
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tin,  takes  place  imniediauly,  and  not  after  bo  long  a  time  u  rion  the  uttriM. 
Ettry  Uoj^g  prma  Aatlhevilal  actidiy  ii  more  ilraigly  markid  in  Ihe  Mnou  Amt 
inlhtaruriaiifitOBtBtTeifeclliillielomcfoiceTt,''  "Among  all  the  bsdicalhave 
examinsd,  I  have  found  but  very  Tow  in  whieb  there  were  tncea  of  infliiBm- 
lioD  in  the  uteriil  teztnra;"  "  It  ie  meij  the  KSt  of  dinuw,  either  aonte  sr 
duoniCi  on  scconnt  gf  the  obacurity  gC  iti  vital  piopertie*.  It  em  exeit,  then, 
but  a  vtTf  ilight  influeocs  upon  the  other  oreauB,  (') 

"  Autanl  le<  veines,"  saya  M.  Duboie  (rl'AinienB.)  "eont  diapoacen  i  s'enflani- 
mer  par  le  fait  lie  picjilreB.  de  iltehiiureK.  ile  sections,  etc. ;  autaiit  las  art^ree 
■oflt  rtfraotaires  i  I'aciion  do  cea  agcns,"  (') 

Subsequent  researches  have  consianliy  illustrated  the  foregoing 
statements,  at  least  in  a  general  sense.  Farther  on  we  shall  offer  a 
remarkable  examplewhere  nearly  all  the  veins  in  the  body  became 
almost  simultaneously  affected  with  phlebitis,  consequent  an  par- 
turition. Dr.  Lee  has  recorded  a  cose  in  which  the  Yeins  of  the 
uterus,  the  external  and  internal  iiinc,  the  vena  cava  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  common  iliac  to  the  entrance  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  the  right  spermatic  vein,  and  the  veina  of  the  left  inferior 
lobe  of  Ihe  lungs,  were  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  (')  These,  and 
analogous  cases  are  important  in  this  place  as  showing  a  predom- 
inance 6£  sympathy  in  the  venous  tissue,  and  thus  conducting  ns 
toa  better  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  venous  conges-' 
tiona  apring  up  in  consequence  of  disease  of  some  remote  organ, 
aSj-whentKrebial  congestion  supervenes  or  gastric  derangement,' 
&a.  The  disposition  of  phlebitis,  especially  when  spontaneous, 
to  pervade  the  venous  tissue,  by  contiguous  oi  remote  sympathy, 
is  now  wiell  understood. 

H.  Cmveilbier  states,  that  he  has  witnessed  many  fatal  cases 
of  phlebitis  afier  operations  by  Irepaa  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
bone.  In  theK  instancea,  we  must  suppOM  that  a  low  degree  of 
inflammiitioii  had  exiated  antecedently  in  the  veins.  Phlebitis 
sometimes  fbllows  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  It  is  ficqumtly 
consequent  on  ulcers,  and  other  conditions  of  inflammatiott  in 
the  stirroimding  parts.  It  often  attends  carcinoma  of  the 
liroasts-C)  .girC.Bpllliadseentwentycases,  Mr.  Hewaon qwaks 
of  two  c.-Lses  of  phlegmasia  dolens  supervening  on  suppressed 
menstruation. 

" Ur,  HsiTold, of  Cheatnul^  writes  ns," nya  a  lUnew,  •'thai,  whea  attendiiig 
the  LoDdon  IIos{rital  in  17BD-I,  pUeUtia  wu  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  causa  was  at  JcogCh  trnead  to  the  use  of  a^led  sponges  applied  to  the  ineis- 

(I)  Oan.AnaL  IultoIs.  iwdiLiip.  »3,351,421. 

W  PidioLa«Dfa*]«,Lt.p.Sn.         IS]  Med.  CIui.Tnni.  lol.  A.  p.«T. 
14)  Dt.  RaniftmhMn's  Lsaturss  en  tha  Dinases  of  Women  mi  ChiMten. 
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iaaa,  ta  eletnae  tham  belbie  the  buxUge  wu  applied.  Bir  W.  Blimtd  gim 
ui  order  that  no  such  ■pongs  ^sllould  be  en^ilafed,  and  the  phtebitia  diiap- 
peared."  "It  baa  occurred  lous,"  sajrs  theeune  Barien.  "la  wiCneneeTenJ 
imtances  of  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  npbcm  Tem.  In  one  inetanee,  it 
followed  eipoeuie  tocold;  (')  (See Amma 8.)  In otho^itwaa Filbaotai^ 
oMeoaibls  causa.  Id  a  case  eitmuirolj  vuioiaa  enndition  of  the  eapbcoa 
nunsi  phJebitia  was  rapidly  iadaceil  b;  tap|iui(  tha  Tama  lathar  aow^  wUi 
the  fingera,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  finrlu»n;  BBaodamnpleof  thediagwof 
area  the  moot  trivial  interference  with  the        ia  aooe  indiridnalft''  O 

•■  A  ligature,"  aaj^  Mr.  Liaton,  ••  abonld  nenr  ba  qqiUad  to  a  rein  unlaat  aa 
a  latt  reaoorco."  (') 

Dia.  Graves,  and  Stokes,  have  related  cases  of  phlebitis  of  the 
lotrei  extremities,  supervening  upon,  or  connected  with,  inter- 
niittent  aiid  other  feveis.  (')  "In  five  cases,  or  one  in  60, 
swelhng  of  one  leg,  from  well  nuuked  phlebitis,  occurred  at  a' 
late  jieriod  of-  typhus  fever,"  in  the  MasBachusetta  Hospital,  at 
Boston.  Piilebitis  of  the  lower  extremities,  supervening  upon 
idiopathic  fever,  has  not  been  infiequMt  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Tweedie.  (')  The  same  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Cheyne  of  several 
patients  under  his  care,  who  were  an^ring  dysentery.  {")  The 
nlation  of  these  iacts  to  the  renons  congestions  which  attend  the 
same  affections  will  become  more  obrious  hBreftfker.  And  heie 
il  is  important  to  consider,  that  the  femta  which  were  Bttended 
with  the  foregoiiif;  cases  of  phlebitis,  areiemBriaUr  diatii^ttidted 
and  a^^ravated  by  venous  congestions.  This  leads  to  the  farther 
Gonsidention  whether  the  prcdisposin(f  Batises  of  the  pfalebitic 
■flection  do  not  also  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lower  of  in- 

flammation in  oilier  veins  whose  vital  properties  h»B  a  diSetent 
nwdifieatiou ;  and  how  for,  also,  it  may  he  pmbafate  that  venoua 
congestion  waa  aitiecedeat  to  the  phlebitis  and  a  ajnipathetie 
oaunoflhelatmi  uace,BlBOi  it  ia  in  tiaanea  of  the  same  nature, 
especially  in  the  venous,  tiiat  sympathiee  abound  moBt 

(1)  Dr.  ttiRubolluin  hu  alto  knowo  emnl  phlebitialo  have  been  pjndueed 
-the  local  eipoitira  of  Ihe  liniti  1o  cold,"  (o)  —Sir  H.  Hiirord,  in  April  IS»,  tatd 
an  aennint  at  Uie  callegs  of  ph^'aidini  if  (biee  caiFS  of  ciuial  phlEbilli  wtiicb  woe 
prehaUf  prodvced  by  raid.  Il  a  espedally  worthy  of  note,  ■flilinitnliog  the  ijnipfr 
thj  amoapl  the  tbbi  of  diiUnl  parU,  and  ai  ihowing  the  probabla  nilura  of  «Ma 
OMfeetaM,  that  (baaa  three  padead  died  of  cerebral  confeilion,  which  Sir  Seafj 
itihAm  waa  conaaettd  with  the  aDtecedtol  crural  phlcbibc. 

(1)  Mad.ClBi.BeT.LoD.voLiu.p.lSg;  lol.  uii.  p.  164. 

.<}}  EUoMnli  ef  Suceeij,  p.  96.   (4)  Dnblin  Hoipilal  Bepaita,  leL  * .  p.  18,  ke. 

(S)  Edliu  Had.  and  Baq[.  Jour.  toI.  in. 

(■)  RapDAoriba  Whitwoith  HoipitaL 

M  LMmaaibaShMiiatWnMaaMaaiMa. 
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Later  obseTTatioiiB  hare  oonAniKd  Ibeo^nion  itf  GumiithB^— 

"  That  phlebitu  ii  a  beqwnt  Mnn  <rf  RRb  dBUba  u  fidkw  MnputiUflM  Md 
other  extenriTe  woundi,"  C) 

•'la  the  dnaectioaB  candiiEUd  hj  IMim,  Ungbuai  ud  Croftog,  after  die 
battls  of  Wttarloe,"  n]«  Vx.  Hoonei^  "we  met  vilh  no  lem  fb»ii  twelra 
cues  where  Ihs  leixa  were  inflamed."  (*) 

Morbid  poisons,  of  all  kinds,  readily  CTcita  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  \'ein3  when  np|)Iipd  to  their  inner  surfnce,  —  more 
readily  than  when  inserted  in  the  texture  of  ntiy  other  tissue. 
K  the  veins  be  injected  in  a.  direction  from  the  heart,  they  imme- 
diately become  enlarged,  and  suppurate ;  bloci  is  extiava«ated, 
and  some  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  fever  ensue.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  also,  that  these  irriliuits,  when  thus  injected,  have  no 
such  action  upon  the  arterial,  or  other  tissues,  unless  of  a  t<ec- 
ondary  nature. 

The  experiments  made  by  Cormaclt,  with  creosote,  led  him  to 
conclude  that  "  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  effects 
produced  by  introducing  this  poison  into  the  veins."  A  drachm 
end  a  half  introduced  into  an  artery  did  not  destroy  "n  rather 
la^  sized  sheep-dog,"  whilst  thirty  drops  injected  into  a  vein  of 
"a  laige  mastiff  immediately  arrested  the  action  of  the  heart," 
"and  the  animal  died  in  a  terribly  aUnvnUed  state."  (■)  And  to 
of  a^ne  injections  in  the  cholera  asphyxia,  prodnchig  venous 
inftammations,  (p.  SOS.) 

Various  oUier  proo&  to  the  fore^ing  effect  will  be  mentioned. 
Now,  this  way 

"  Of  Jiteintrmg  Ihe  promt  or  abtena  of  thii  or  UuU  vital  forte  in  o  part 
Ike  affeelima  uhick  iticnatt  thai  font  Am,  ieitrea  an  imforlanl  eoniiJenaim  in 
the  exramnalim  qf  Oieie  forcea.    AuUiori  hat  not  tm^oyed  Ihii  vwtluid  disan,- 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  explain  the  absence  of  disease 
in  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  before  their  vita)  forces,  and 
their  sympathetic  relations  to  the  system,  are  fully  developed ; 
why,  in  manliood,  they  become  obnoxious  to  disease,  which  sheds 
abroad  its  powerful  influence  over  the  splem;  and  why  the 
glands  of  Peyer  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  const itational 
symptoms  of"  typhoid  fever*''  and  why,  because  ergot  acts  upon 
the  uterine  muscles  of  t!ic  impregnated  female,  the  analogy  will 
not  hold,  as  supposed,  in  restraining  htcmorrhage  in  the  unim- 
pregnated,  or  from  other  parts,  and  may  fail  in  the  cure  of 

to  Dublin  Tran..  Vcnou.  Inlliin.  p.  3M. 
[IJ  PiincipluofMiliUrj  Suieeij,  p.  tee. 

(}]  On  CnoNW,  (lc.  u,  p.  S,  IOl         (4]  BlchU,  ot.  ciL  <nri.  i.  p.  410. 
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lenconhcea.  The  prindple  is  of  vast  httpartuice,  not  snly  w 
respects  our  pathological  inductions,  but  therepeutical  treatment. 
Upon  it,  we  explain  the  facts  which  we  have  now  related  to  show 
the  Busc^tibiliiy  of  the  venous  tissue  to  inflaaunatoiyafiectioas, 
and  to  their  rapid  dilTusion.  They  grow  out  of  a  principle,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  which  ia  intended  to  subserve  an 
important  function  in  venous  circulation.  And  since  venous 
congestion  is  a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  often 
manifests  itself  in  a  sudden  manner,  if  it  depend  on  our  patho- 
logical cause,  we  grant  that  the  foregoing  principle  should  be 
reasonably  shown  bjr  physitdogiool  Iscts  to  exist  in  the  natural 
state  of  the  veins,  and  ^at  there  ehoold  be  found  something  in 
the  phenomena  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  these  vessels 
which  shall  also  denote  that  peculiar  susceptibility,  and  a  predo- 
minance of  their  vital  actions. 

We  had  originally  attempted  a  farther  illustration  of  this  part 
of  our  subject,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  "  secondary 
ahscesses"  ^lich  supervene  on  phlebitis,  ore  the  result  of  sympft- 
th^c  influences  which  prevail  in  the  vwaxia  system,  when  one 
part  is  morbidly  affected.  Want  of  room  has  excluded  most  of 
our  remarks.  Some  important  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  Cruveilhier,  (')  Douglass,  (')  Roots,  (')  and  others,  and 
more  recently  by  our  able  Watson.  (')  The  secondary  abscesses 
are  generally  ascribed  by  those  who  defend  the  doctnne  of  sym- 
pathy to  inflanunation  of  the  capillary  veins ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark, that  ia  (be  limited  ppportwudes  whidi  we  have  enjoyed, 
we  have  found  the  larger  veins  in  a  state  trf  pretenulural  dila- 
tation; BndthereBieBOmei&timalionsbyDi.DoQglBSs,  thatsnch 
had  been  his  experience.  S4B,  2S1,  279,  ^  and  ToL  I.  p. 
624.) 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  ihen,  it  is  not  difficult  lo 
understand  how  greatly  the  vital  properties  are  developed  in 
the  venous  system,  and  lioiv  exlensivi^ly  the  principle  of  sym- 
pathy predominates  in  all  parts  of  it ;  or,  that  its  infiammations 
in  every  degree  will  be  liable  to  produce  corresponding  derange- 
ments in  remote  parts  of  it.  In  the  progress  of  our  inquiry  a 
great  variety  of  facts  will  be  introduced  to  sustain  the  foregoing 
conclusions. 

(1)  ABiitFaltioIot.li*.l^p.S.  <S]  onPU<iUtii,lic.  (I]  Oo  PUabiti^  kc. 
(4)  TlwAiii«euJiiar.arMad.BBnioi^nl.jud.F.AS. 
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SECTION  IX. 

im  BT  TiBnc  smBtsoFin  of  the  veins,  etc. 

Haviko  thus  seen  that  the  Teins  are  remarkably  orgaoized, 
that  they  axe  highly  endowed  with  "  the  tonic  forces,"  thai  they 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  diffuse  inliammatian,  and  lo  its  pro- 
pagation by  reoiote  sympathy,  we  will  now  eiEamine  some  com- 
mon affections  which  are  allied  lo  venous  congestion,  and  where 
nnoDB  gndatioQB  of  inflamnwion  an  bund  to  exisu  To  this 
will  suocaed  the  c(»uideiation  of  active  phlehitis.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  in  doing  this  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  reins  in  aJl  these  affections  depends  essentially  oa  inflam- 
mation of  their  coals.  I'his  conclusion  w[11  form  another  Imk 
in  the  chain  of  evidence.  Mint  tlit!  imalo^oiis  phenomenon  m  vo- 
nous  congestion  is  owin^  to  a  .similar  c.iusc. 

■■Uncerlaui  louks,  togeihiT  u  i^n  :lI1iii.1i<';..  itfiit  li  -lUr-Tf  !uvi'  not  datuieti]' 
perceived,  are  very  often  the  ilujij..  In  •■•.h-.i-h  ;  ^i  r  =  (rnni  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  He  exaniiiire  V.w..-  ua7l~  mli'iihi-.  t)io  knowle<Ige 
pf  simple  and  compound  capfs  i-ii.ilili  -  him  lr>  l  onrlinl  '  <iri  llic  rp,™nblance  of 
Ihc  whole,  from  Hie  Fimililudc  it  \xs  larlf  "  {'1  (1'.  :!INI.  ami  II.  on 

We  bogm  with  consnicriiig  ilio  pmlioloirv  of  vnnx,  and  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  veins.  We  would  premise,  however,  that  it 
appeals  to  be  compatible  with  a  low  stntt;  ol  venous  inflatmna- 
tion,  when  not  Mated  in  an  important  organ,  nnd  independent 
of  remote  caosee  w^iich  act  upon  the  const itnti on.  that  no  con- 
tinuous or  remote  sympathies  shnti  be  superinduced.  This 
would  appear  not  only  upon  general  principles,  but  from  dajly 
ohservation.  It  is  well  shown  bv  Mr,  Mavo  in  his  treatment  of 
vaiix  by  causdc :  (')  and  particularly  bv  Dnvat'.s,  (  )  Lallemande's, 
and  Telpeau's  mode  of  producing  obliiernlinn  of  iIir  vein  by  the 
insertion  of  pins;  as  suggested  to  them  by  Mr.  Philips'  operation 
upon  Biteries  by  the  needle,  or,  more  probably,  by  Hippocrates, 
who  aajrs,  verum  varicem  ipsum  alias  atquc  alias  compungert 
oportet,  wfti  oportuniim  esse  vimim  fverit.  (')  So,  also,  by 
Btachet's  method  of  treating  varicowJe  by  pressure ;  and  more 

(1)  Snii>anii>nn,  on  E.pnienco  in  Physic,  vol.  iL  p.  ti. 
(t)  OulQiHi  or  Hmnin  Palhologr,  p.  431,  kc;  wtd  Lon.  M«L  Ou.  ISM.  A 
laMlMd,  bowanr,  wbiob  wu  bnMiIj  panned.— SuUtnlmfii^nUfUii,  p.  S88. 
(S)  TruL  da  Tanw,  tu.  ISM  (4)  Dt  Ulctribu*,  T«.  S5S. 
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recently  by  Fricke's  plan  of  pnssing  a  fine  thread  through  dila- 
ted veins;  or  Delpech's(')  treatment  of  circocele;  or  Brodie's{') 
plan  of  dividiDg  varicose  veins  under  the  skin,  the  frequent  safe- 
ty of  which  has  been  paKiculsrly  shown  by  CatanohsLC)  In 
either  cose,  circumscribed  inflamination  is  indi^utably  produced. 
The  principle  will  be  seen  to  be  very  important  to  &  full  under- 
standing of  our  subject,  in  its  relation  to  the  sympaihetic  results, 
continuous  and  remote,  which  may  spring  from  different  degrees 
and  moditicalions  of  venous  intiamniation. 

Anotlier  important  renson  wilt  have  been  inferred  from  our  last 
section,  why  sub-active  inOamtnation  in  the  veins,  of  "non-rital'' 
parts,  or  as  aggravated  in  the  for^[oiiig  manner,  is  often  unat- 
tended by  violent  symptoms;  viz.  that  the  vital  propetties  are  less 
strongly  pronounced  in  such  veins  than  in  those  of  the  organic 
viscera;  though  certainly  in  the  latter  case  mnch  is  dne  to  the 
morbific  influence  of  the  entire  organ.  And  yet  there  are  pecu- 
liarities which  render  the  superficial  veins,  and  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities, liable  to  the  seversat  forms  of  phl^tia ;  when  the  con- 
Btitadonal  symptoms  approximate  tboso  firom  congestians  of  (be 
organic  Tiscern. 

In  the  hemorrhoides(')we  have  an  example  where  venous  in- 
flammation exists  in  a  more  active  slate  than  occurs  in  conges- 
tion ;  and  where  the  latter  affection  may  lie  intimately  associated 
with  it,  as  affecting  other  parts.  We  speak  of  the  true  hemor- 
rhoidal varix;  not  of  the  tumours  which  have  been  distinguished 
from  il  by  modern  surgeons ;  though  we  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tinction be  always  well  founded.  Here  we  may  find  in  the  ve- 
nous tissue  the  plainest  characteristics  of  inflammation.  Then 
is  pain,  beat,  redness,  throbbing,  and,  ultimately,  allerstionB  of 
structure.  Wb  witness  in  this  affecdon,  particularly,  (tie  pro- 
gressive degrees  of  inflammation,  from  that  which  conititutaa 
Uie  most  simple  form  of  congestion  to  the  fiill  derdopmetil  of 

(I)  BuIIelb  Gin. Tbtraptulique, Oct.  IBSI. 
(S)  Med.  Chic.  Tnna.  Lon.  vol.  tii.  p.  «0«. 

(3)  Truu.  oFCoUt^  of  PliyHci>n<,  lol.  ii. 

(4)  Synid,  llft«>IiiIingMniU[l  mechliniol  cmircs  nf  lirinorrhaiJ",  which  ccrtnintj 
ut»  ociOnts,  idmill  »ilh  alher  inlollisciil  DheH^rri-,  llM  -  i,  pr,di,p„.ilim  1°  lliii 
diieaie  frequtnllj  eiiaU,  lince  in  mmt  prople  il  i..  ijiJuti  il  raiit[i  niotc  rcidilj  Umb 
inollieni."  TheM  peraotu,  .Iw, '■  luflw  fiom  il  .1  flic  .gt  of  puberty."  (a)  W« 
han  nHl  with  it,  in  Mtant  iiutmncH,  unons  ia&ntg,  nSuted  wilb  lub-iCDta  mra- 
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actiT*  diBsoae.   In  fta  milttnt  slate,  tiiere  ii  only  thid  modente 

enlai^menl  of  the  veins  which  is  the  nsual  atteiidsnl  of  con- 
gestion, and  there  nre  no  acute  symploTtis.  But,  as  the  inflam- 
iiinLory  :.ciion  iiJvrmces  to  a  certain  limit,  those  p  lien  omen  a  in- 
crease 111  ,1  i^iirri'.^poridicijr  ratio.  If  the  viirix  hnvu  been  con- 
necled  wilh  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  upper  tract  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  either  p rentes ses,  the  phenomena  of  the 
olhei  become  sggravated.  This  amy  be  effected  by  irritating 
cathartics,  nnd  the  more  soln  proportion  to  their  activity  and 
the  frequency  of  their  repetition.  There  is  then  no  pressure 
from  ficces,  and  leeching  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  ihe 
whole  condition  of  the  disease.  {')  The  venous  tissue,  also,  be- 
comes ultimately  thickened,  or  the  inner  coat  may  l>c  abraded, 
or  otherwise  deranged;  and  then  the  enlargemetit  may  obviously 
incnaae  from  these  caoses,  nnd  remain  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  original  lesion.  That  it  is  not  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
venous  column  appears,  in  part,  from  the  foregoing  conaideia- 
tions,  and  from  others  which  will  be  set  forth  hereafUr. 

"It  is  ran,"  nys  Bidul,  to  find  "dibtation*  (viricn)  Sa  ihe  gupeant  nut- 
■niteric  Tdii*,aplenic,  gwlKHflpiplaic^  la.  vbilK  tbers  ia  do  put  in  wUeh  Ibsy 
Biiit  more  oRen  Ihu  in  the  henuRboidBl." 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  vital 
forces  at  the  termination  of  (he  rectum. 

xla  Dr.  CbBjai^  ouM  of  i^Mntetyt"  Dr.  Lea,  »it  is  highly  pobahle 
ths  di«euB  (phlspnUla  dolani)  cwmimmnBd  to  tha,  hemarriuidal  vmm,"  Jie.; 
u,  atBO,  "tbe  eueaofDr-Tweedie,  Graveg,  Stokra,  uid  Utcuui." 

When  hemonhoida  ibtlow  venous  congestiona  of  the  liver,  it 
is  a  nutter  of  sympathy.   Portal  says,  — 

"  The  cntinsoaa  itita  of  the  inrerior  extremitieg  iivgn,  and  become  mdib- 
timet  TBiicon  from  coDgatiam  of  the  liver,  and  that  they  are  mmred  by  ek- 
thulks.**  A  leunaA  leriswer,  in  quoting  tbi>  passage,  remarki,  that  "we 
ewAol,  far  ouimItw,  eompcahsnd  bow  the  /Ailmcltd  circulation  of  the  vena 
poftamm  sbanld  opente  in  detenniDing  a  vsrictiec  el^te.  uf  the  superficial  Toiis 
el  the  Ic^"  C)    Bat  what  ate  the  facta ! 

•>t  wasam^iaed,"  sajra  Horg^i,  "t"  ftm),  ih^i  n![|i<iut')j  llic  hemoRhoidal 

(■}  We  olteD  hear  of  aUampU  Ixin;  inade  by  lutchca  la  iccdJ]  b  luppmad  be- 
OMinlHiidal  Htn.   Kd  U«  pMelm  em  kkhmI,  «■  ii  it  rounded  on  priaaplel  Sa* 
'  DdaigdH'i  philoaophical  TVnIlj  do  RiHarnUAf.  Ba  regatidalbadnBiDii«rblaiid 

So  paaliath*  ajmpdhj  bstweon  Ibt  mnmalioBaofthanDMoaBwahnDC^  that 
w<  hare  bocn  loBi  fanuliar  whh  imtama  when  tba  anilibii  oT  lohato  baa 
nndiatrijdnd<^  an  attack  oTUio  pilea;  — ShhI,  i.^  GI,  utU. 

(t)  Cfel(ip.srPng.Mad.AiLP.I>alBn%p.S4T. 

(1)  BaUolisB«partai}*edAna]Tt)aB«T.TCL*i.p.l& 
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tutooii™  conlained  a  larco  quantity  of  gmmooi  bkod,  the  nadlM  vpmk, 
1j.  communiciited  with  them.   It  n-as  appueot  Ibot  aDme  Tei;  mall  tbmsIi 

bad  undergODO  tbia  dilatatioa."  (') 

If  we  look  at  the  less  complex  forms  of  varicose  veins,  ve 
shall  find  the  same  evidences  of  iafloinmation.  But,  be&re  ve 
examine  this  subject  farlher,  it  may  be  expedient  to  state  the 
received  doclrine  in  regard  to  the  pathology  of  varix. 

The  cauia  of  TniicfK"  uva  Mr.  liilon.  « ii  obob-actioD  to  s  free  ratnra  «f 
Wood."  {') 

SirB.  Brodic  mvt  fhnt  this  la  eomebmeg  the  cue:  but  » In  a  nnjsritj  of 
casee  it  appears  lo  be  a  nioic  woakne^s  in  the  coats  of  the  TsmSi  nnlenigtliaB 

■■Hi'   .■■  ■  .i\    1  I  i.ii  .■,    n.i  iiT,  in  ■■  r  on  the  end  chugs 

wiiiLii  I  .kl^  i.i.llu  .:i  ;:il  \  l'::  j:i.-  :u[lil:^  :  dii<j;:LLr  ii  be  mere  dilatation  oril^ 
ryo    e     k  e        a  {} 

And  Ibus  Meckel :  "  Varices  moatly  ania  fnun  metbajucal  cbMaelei  wtaA 
qpime  tba  &M  mviae  oT  the  finidki"  n 

It.  Hodgpniayii  "rarix  DUf  depend  tn  obatnutuDM  the  dreolatiKW  irtM 
the  Tcdu  becanua  dilated  hj  tbe  accunraUtioo  of  blnod.  Scawtinu*  it  appean 
to  ariae  from  a  protcmatuial  vealmea*  in  ths  coat*  of  the  vein^  "  in  thoM 
inatincea  io  which,  wlthoot  au^  evident  eause,  it  extwU  in  varioiia  putt  <<  dn 
aatne  panon."  He  bI«  thinks  there  may  be  a  rapture  of  the  ralTes  in  Kdpe 

Sir  C.  Boll  attributes  varix  ta  raeehuiieal  [■imiiii,  ar,  I  riionld,  psrh^it 
say  hydraulic,  since  Che  distension  ts  produced  hj  tbe  length  of  the  oabum  of 

blood."(')  <Pp.a51,a57.) 

These  quoiaiioos  lead  us  to  stop,  also,  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider farther  the  imputed  mechanical  cause ;  but  we  wottld  Bret 
inquire  whether  in  "  those  instances  in  which,  without  any  evi- 
dent cause,  varis  exists  in  viirious  parts  of  the  body,"  there  be 
any  other  proof  of  ti  "  prelornatural  weakness,"  and  what,  also, 
is  the  physiological  inipon  of  this  expression  3  [Pp.  153  — 154, 
243,  260  —  351,  and  Sec.  15,  16.) 

Agua,  pressure  from  ligatures,  indurated  fteccs,  tfcc.  by  produc- 
ing accumulations  of  blood  which  excite  irritation  in  veins  that 
are  predisposed  to  sub-active  inflammation,  appear  to  be  sometimes 
exciting  causes  of  varix.  So,  also,  when  an  unusual  volume  of 
blood  is  determined  upon  particular  veins  by  the  obliteration  of 
aprincipal  trunk,  Ihey  of couise become mechanicallydistended. 

(1)  DeScd.  fic.  Epi»,32,a.  to,  (S)  ElcmmtaofSme.^,  p.»e.  . 

(S)  Lwlar*.  in  Lon.  M«i.  G.i.  (k-L  1837.  p.  IBS. 

<4)  Elos.  ofaon.  udPitbolae.AiiaLp.  132. 

(fi)  an.udPatbgl(ig.ABa(.n>Li.  p.  UB. 

m  Ob  Khim  oTdH  Artnki  and  Vaaa,  p.  HI. 

i7)  LacUina  in  LoB.  Mid.  On.  *oL  dU.  p.  41T. 
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Their  natural  condition,  however,  in  other  respects,  may  be,  and 
generally  is  for  a  certain  time,  unaltered.  This  is  shown  in  the 
cases  related  by  Lieutaud,  and  Manec.  In  many  cases  of  oblil- 
eia^n  of  the  vena  earn  we  can  perceive  no  physical  diffemu* 
betvrixt  the  slate  of  the  veins  concerned  in  the  new  drcnlation 
and  that  of  varis  in  its  early  stages.  And  yet  bow  rarely  are 
any  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  vans  manifested  in  the  Ibr- 
mer  instance.  In  one  case  there  is  truly  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion Operating,  and. yet  the  veins  maintain  a  state  of  simple  di- 
latation. Somelijnes,  it  is  true,  a  solitary  vein  puis  on  the  dis- 
tinctive oharactera  of  vnrix  ;  but  this  only  proves  that  inechani- 
cal  distends  of  the  veins  is  but  little  captdile  of  prodnoing  that 
action  on  which  their  oiganic  changes  depend. 

That  prwaure,  or  other  obstructions,  arc  not  frctiticnC  causes 
ofvarix, Of  ofdiosestructuml  chnngcs  which  Uikc  ]>lnco  in  lliiit af- 
fection, or  io  hypertrophy  of  tlio  veins,  and  lluii  ihu  dikiuliuu  is 
mainly  dqwndait on  odier  causes,  appears,  a^so,  to  be  evident  from 
the  Sut,  that  these  afibctions  prevail  only  aller  adult  age,  and  utost 
in  particular  constitutioiu,  and  under  particular  circumAaBCM 
of  the  constitution,  and  from  their  appearing  somelinue  in  many 
parts  of  the  same  subject  It  is  also  evident  from  the  more  fre- 
quent absence  of  organic  changes  when  the  veins  in  other  in- 
stances become  dilated,  whether  the  dilatation  arise  from  pressure 
or  other  causes.  It  appears  from  the  constant  exemption  of  va- 
rices in  the  lower  extremities  among  the  great  proportion  of  those 
who  are  in  the  habitual  use  of  gorters;  whilst  others  who  have 
never  employed  them  have  sufibred  very  ]axff)  varices.  It  ap- 
pears irom  the  frequent  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  pregnant  women  after  a  certain  ago,  whilst  "  it  is 
very  unusual  in  young  females,  even  during  repented  pregnan- 
cies:" and  it  appears  that  pressure  is  not  an  esciiing  cnuso  in 
those  cases,  not  only  from  the  constitutional  cause  just  stated, 
but  from  "  the  appearance  of  varices  at  the  beginning  of  pre^^ 
nancy,"  and  long  before  the  enlargement  of  the  womb  can  im- 
pede the  circulation ;  whilst  "  nothing  is  more  unusual  than  s 
varicose  or  dilated  state  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  estremiiies  in 
enlai^ments  of  the  abdominal  viscera."  (')  It  appears  from  an 
obviously  constitlitional  fitct,  that  children,  with  the  escepiion 
■  of  occasional  hemordioids,  are  exenqit  from  varix.(>}  Itappean 

(1)  DdpNb,  FiAcu.dM  Miladiia,  CUr.  t.  uL 

W  Vat  hu  bun  Iimwd  from  ttHy  tpt.  Tfau  Bipponta:  "  pooU  nn 
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from  tlie  true  disorganized  varix  having;  sometimes  affecled  the 
jugularveins  where  no  obstruction  has  been  detected, and  where 
the  power  of  gravity  equally  contradicts  the  hypothesis  of  ><rs- 
luatiOB."  (')  It  appears  fmm  preBsi ag  npoa  «  rariooae  vein,  and 
nibbing  the  blood  out  of  it,  when  the  cunent  of  blood  follows 
the  finger  with  the  same  Telocity  bb  in  other  veins. 

Pressure,  however,  must  necessarily  increase  disease  when 
onze  begun  in  the  veins;  and  such,  also,  will  be  more  or  less 
the  tendency  of  gravity  in  the  ascending  vessels.  The  BtinmliiB 
of  distension  may  also  produce  active  phlebitis. 

Wtut,  then,  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  vaiiz  7  A  great  pro- 
pcntion  ate  conseqaant  upon  injuries,  oi  arise  during  soma  in- 
flammationof  the  skin,  or  in  connection  with  some  constitutitmsl 
irritation.  Here  are  seven  consecutive  cases  by  M.  Davat. 
In  the  1st  case,  the  knee  was  dislocated,  when  numerous  and 
painful  varices,  (parseinees  el  nombreuses)  immediately  super- 
vened. In  the  2d,  numerous  varices  upon  the  leg  and  tfalgh 
followed  ibe  kick  of  a  horse.  In  the  Sd,  cause  not  ascertained. 
In  die  4tb,  luxation  at  the  ilio-femonl  aiticalatic»i  wn  an  im- 
mediate oanse.  In  the  6tb,  the  varices  snpervened  during  pie^ 
nancy,  die  woman  having  previously  borne  many  children.  In 
the  6th  and  7th,  causes  unknown. 

-An  officer,"  nr>  Mr.  Henncn,  "recoii-ed  a  wound  frem  a  mndut bsll  bt 
IBU  The  ball  entered  the  right  leg  exletnallf  at  about  three  incbaa  behnr 
tlie  head  of  the  liUs.  In  iei9i  Ihs  wouad  waa  pnfectlj  cidtrindj  hxdfnm 
the  mots  of  the  toeaHptolhBcieat  otthailiunii  the  limb  «ucoai(ilBCeIrnri- 
eosa.  ItiTO  verj'pabiliil.EqianBUy  on  a  cfaD^  ^neadcr.''n — "nusease 
■boolil  ba  eompand  nUk  that  of  Bressotee  farther  on. 

Ij%  a  case  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  pniieot  had  received  a  blow 

harnla  amJont,  et  tWi  *mUa."—  I.  .ir  ,. r.  i     —  Again;  "MoibL 

lu  unlfl  pubcrlatain  DDS  fiunt,  podoyra,  m  J^ll^^lL'.-,  t  r.rij:  circa  JiHom,  hamorrhois," 
4^_CgMB  rVnut-Ll,*.  I»— 141.  Uccvury«limminirMl»»rsmiliaiit7widi 
llu  aAcliaii,  ud  imibea  it  to  cauio  of  >  tiial  luiurs.    "Tboii  HhI  ham  bald 

hnuU  in  not  UabiB  la  large  viricea  e,  v.  40,— bnl,  "irth*  nwea  donM 

bcconiB  large, the}  etow  furious."  — Di  Jtfcrt.  P<^.  I.  1,  r.  S,  e.  37.— "WbiD 
nrieu  tf/Ulliknisi^  Uitmtdtai  ti  nmf."  —  ^i.  B,  t.  S5. — "Tbefare  bniuifat 
MbrdjanitUT,"  — lie  Kief.  IM.  In  .Vnrt.  Jfuf.  §  4,  c.  ITS— aod  "aiscundbj 
iDOg  CODtiniud  djHDterJf." — ildrliculii,  i  S,r.e. 
(1)  MoiSBSDi,  MiehaOlia,  and  olbera,  rolilc  caa«  in  which  pulaation,  and  fatal 

■are  bad  not  eilated  aa  a  remaie  cause-  Tbt  baawnhagea  la  which  larii  ia  habia 
appeal,  alfO,lo  depend  on  atcaniioa  ofthaTUD,  or  on  a  nnitid  pnceaa  by  wbioh 
Iba  Ueod  ia  eicrelad  Dom  the  lenou  eoala.  Sea  eennl  t»ea  bj  Ballai,  in  BL 
FbjalsL  ohlcb  raReel  a  good  dMlDflisbl  Dpon  Oiia  anbjoot. 
(1)  Trail.  CunllTdeaVaricai.         (S)  Pifnei^    MUbur  Snrgaij,  IBS. 
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upon  the  dm,  of  which  aodve  jditebitis  ma  the  conseqaence. 

Thsse  examples  are  not  uncommon.   Tarix  ie  not  an  onnsn&l 

conse(]iiei)ce  of  ulcers  upon  the  lower  extremities;  though  the 
latter  nre  more  frcijuently  consecutive,  when  they  sDmetimcs 
siipcnnduce  the  auiive  form  of  phlebitis.  Both  conditions  of 
disease,  as  we  shall  sec  farther  on,  arc  frequent  results  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  mucous  tiGsues.  A  patient  has  just  presented  him- 
oelf  ibr  our  advice,  having  a  large  and  painfiil  varix,  extending 
from  the  left  side  of  the  ankle,  up  the  thigh  to  the  gioiii.  It  be- 
gan twelve  months  ago,  at  (he  ankie,  where  it  had  been  preceded 
by  on  obsliniile  superficial  ulcer,  which  discharged  only  a  watery 
matter.  The  ulcer  has  now  been  healed  for  many  months,  but 
the  suffering  has  been  uninlernipted.  We  referred  this  patient 
to  Dr.  J.  K.' Rodgeis  for  the  benefit  of  his  surgical  skill.  An 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed  by  a  double  aulwjuta- 

Analogous  to  the  fbrogoing  case,  and  with  only  a  difference 
in  the  defuses  of  inflamiaation,  is  one  of  active  phlebitis  related 
by  Dr.  Lee. 

"AaoaUnleeialiovetlMleftiiiteiiuUnuSleoluagsie  rise  to  inSanimatbD 
oflhenpheDBand  fbiDOnl,  tndpnbabljrofthellitc^vainj  uid  the  whole  limb 
trecaaR  aSbcUd  with  a  but,  duniiv  intamsKence." 

We  shall  Teainie  to  state  one  case  more  of  our  own,  in  which 
erysipelas  of  the  foot  was  the  exciting  cause.  Simultaneously 
with  the  inflammation,  the  superficial  veins  of  the  Itg,  Trom  the 
foot  to  the  knee,  became  enlarged  and  painful.  'I'ln'  il.u.iI  p.iin 
has  attended  the  affection  during  the  four  ycM^  lA'  ii.s  (;Nitii;ncc. 
Leeches  always  afford  relief.  Such  is  the  sensibility  of  the  veins, 
that  bandages  cannot  be  worn.  ]f  it  be  true  as  supposed  by  M. 
Ribes,(<)  and  others,  that  inflammation  of  the  capillary  veins  is  the 
pathological  cause  of  erysipelas,  we  may  readily  understand  how 
the  inflammation  was  propagated  in  the  foregoing  ease  to  the 
larger  veins.  Nor  is  the  sub-active  iucompnlibli;  wiih  a  more  ac- 
tive form  of  in  flam  mat  ion  in  different  parts  of  ei  coutinuous  series 
of  veins,  as  wilt  bo  ultimately  shown,  —  active  phlebitis  giving 
rise  to  varix.  There  is  also,'  as  will  appear,  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  venous  tissue  as  it  lespects  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation; being  always  diffuse,  yet  singularly  and  abniplly  limited 

(1)  Ojrdop.  Pnc.  Mai.  f.  M>. 

(1)  MiiBcinad*  lsBadMM«i!.  d-BnnlUioD,  L  B.  p.  S14.  Alio  RgiOgMM. 
IBU,  p.  IS. 
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in  "non-viW"  parts, ormddBnIyptiriiiff  awn «n(»(ivetoawib- 
Bcnie  state.  <P.  337. )  Mr.  Parrall  has  related  caaea  like  our 
owB)  and  remarks  that,  — 

■aome  will  call  the  Jifloaso  mth  which  Ihej  have  bean  affbcted  eryaipolw 
orattribnie  it  to  acciiient ;  but  ihey  will  generally  aEieo  in  this,  that  ihey  were 
at  coe  period  conliDed  ivilh  iiiflanimation  and  an-elling  of  one  or  both  legs,  BC- 
conpuiied  with  more  or  less  fever ;  Ihai  llic  ewellini;  persisted  after  the  Sever 
mw  removed,  and  that  on  recovering  the  croci  posture,  the  euperficial  veins 
pngmivsl;  inereaepd  in8iic."(') 

The  ansiogy,  in  the  erysipelatous  cases,  with  inflnmmatioii 
tnarbe  folly  traced  in  the  well  known  fact  that  the  most  violent 
phleWia  has  originated  in  er^Bipelas. 

•'BcoMtiEagS,'*  Anaaboag,  "TtiicoMveiiiiaeemlobe  the  leaultof  mer- 
cmj;  eapedallj  a  vaiieoaa  *ato  of  thevena  potte.  A  friend  of  mine  hai  oltKO 
found  the  vena  porta  varicoee.  with  a  gray,  granulated  sUte  of  t!\e  Inrr,  after 
Iho  abuse  of  mercury."  (') 

"1  have  knoa-n  caaos,"  says  Sir  H.  Bmdie,  "in  yluch  the  veins  in  both  lega 
became  yarieOBO  immtdiaulii  afitr  very  hard  walking."  (') 

Tarious  analogous  causes  of  varix  will  be  stated  ia  the  progress 
of  our  inquiry,  from  which  it  will  become  idmndantly  manifest 
that  the  hypothec  which  mpecia  their  mechaniiml  origin  is  with- 
out Ibnn^tion. 

The  pathology  of  varix  should  be  most  successfully  investiga- 
ted by  studying  its  divisrsifieii  phenomena ;  and  since  they  ap- 
pear not  to  be  susceptible  of  explanation  upon  any  meciianical 
principle,  not  even  the  dilatation,  let  us  inquire  how  for  Ihey  sup- 
ply a  proof  of  inflamtnation  as  their  cause.  Wewill  lake,  in  tha 
fint  place,  a  atatement  of  the  charatderislics  as  lately  pven  by 
Hr.  Sanson  in  his  lecture  at  the  Trial  by  Concoaa  at  Paii^ 
which  oppears  to  be  one  of  the  best ;  whilst  the  competitor  ia  op- 
posed to  our  conclusions.    He  premises  the  inquiry, — 

"What  is  the  state  of  the  vems  in  varicoBo  »afeetiOT»r  Then  mferring to 
a  particular  case,  heaays.  "it  is  probable  there  hai  been  DO  inflammatioii  of  the 
TeinB,eince  the  patient  has  suSbred  DO  chill,  ls*Br,  delirium,  pain,  or  redness  in 
tho  coarse  of  the  vesseU- ' 

Now,  the  absence  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  (iocs  nol  conira- 
tndicatc  a  low,  sub -active,  stale  of  inflammation,  and  the  whole 
are  sometimes  w.-uuin^  in  acknowledged  phlebitis.  But  what 
ore  the  general  lacts 

(1)  Dublin  Joum.  urMod.  and  Clirm.  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  aiS. 
(1)  LeciDio^  ae.  loL  L  p.  101  — The  nwbid  iBkI*  of  IMa  luBoal  art  sT  an  iS' 
ftamimtorj  natim. 
(3)  L«iiins,iiiLim.Med.QaLOet.lB]T,p.  lai. 
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••Id  tlis  SiM  aUge,"  mji  IL  Suum,  "there  is  a  simpis  dilatation  of  Ilia 
veiu,  whicb  ue  Isnoe,  and  aomewfaat  painful,  especially  u-hcn  Ibc  patient  ii 
erect.  When  the  veins  aie  examined,  Ihej  appear  dcyer  than  natural  At  a 
later  period  the  pain  becomea  more  serersi  The  coau  of  the  veina  are  thick- 
ened, and  cenmted  into  tenae,  hard  cords,  and  if  divided  actoBe,  they  vilt  be 
seen  to  bava  wholly  lut  their  elasticity,  and  Iheir  mouths  do  not  contract  la 
the  third  stage  they  beunne  knotty  and  Bemous,  much  increased  in  thickDCss 
and  length.  Their  dilatatian  is  inegnlar,  and  the  fibres  of  Ibe  middle  coat  foim 
a  hernia  through  (he  external  one,  as  sometimea  abeerTed  in  the  inteetinea. 
The  cellular  texture,  vtuch  invests  and  conneela  the  mesbes  of  varinye  Teini, 
beoiaK*^  also,  altered,  bdng  gorged  and  indurated.  It  presents  a  laidaceoua 
appearance,  and  is  very  liable  to  inflammation  and  ulceration." 

Do  we  hesitate  in  reforriug  the  foregoing  otgimic  climiges  to 
inflammation  when  they  occur  in  other  parls,  especially  if  they 
be  attended  by  the  symptoma  which  ara  here  said  to  characterize 
Tuix!  But,  if  mote  active  venotis  inflamtnotioQ  ensue,  M. 
Sanson  only  racogniaes  its  existence  then ;  and  reversing  the 
order  of  changes,  he  ascribes  it  to  sri  exlcosion  of  that  iliseasa 
from  the  adjacent  cellular  tissue.  Docs  not,  however,  llic  pro- 
gress of  the  phenomena  :jhow  tlio  origin  ui  iufl;irnmiiiiij(j  in  ilie 
. venous  tissue,  and  nre  wc  not  familiar  with  e.v.iinplus  of  plili;ljitia 
where  the  inflammation  is  oxiensivoly  propagated  to  t!ic  cellular 
lex^iel  Is  not  this  [dienonienoD  invariable  when  venous  in- 
flammation  ia  artificially  induced  ?  "  The  inflammation  of  varicea 
from  wounds  and  lig^nres  is  such,"  says  M.  Davat,  "that  it 
extends  (o  the  whole  cellular  tissue."  (') 

"  When  B  cluster  of  snh-cnlaneous  veins,"  saye  Dr.  Craigie,  "  becoDW  vsri. 
eoae,  they  gaocnlly  give  rise  to  much  pain,  swelling  and  rednees  of  the  skin, 
snd  if  not  oppoaBd  by  nutabte  tnatment.  may  produce  cutaneoos  infbnmiatioa 
lanninaling  in  a  bad  ulcei.  The  nme  prooeea,  noarly,  may  result  bom  tbe  in- 
llanmiation  roand  a  ibigb  rariecee  trunk."  <*) 

The  progresuve  relalicm  between  causes  and  effects,  as  staled 
in  the  lost  extract  is  too  obvious  Ibr  commenL  H.  Gendiin,  in 
speaking  of  the  organic  chtmgea  of  vari:^  says, — 

"Wbsn  the  dilalatiao  has  eiistsd  for  soma  time,  (dqnna  1mg.1snq»,)  tha 
internal  tunU  aftba  rain  ia  Ifalded  longitodinally,  BadisntIieTlliinii«d  than 
tUcksned.  The  nuddla  coat  is  tUdMnod,  itatnonuie  fflnea  mondistiiia^ 
hnt  tta  longitodiiU  oHs  less  uuneroiM,  its  eohnr  obscur^  yeUawisb.  Tb* 
artsnal  eeat  inoMMd  in  tluekiMsi,  Mid  confbimded  vilh  the  middle  tnnia"  (*) 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  gieater  organic  changee 
which  take  ^aoe  at  mme  advanced  Mages  of  tbe  disease.  Ha 

{l].Tnit.CiiBtifdaaVar<ca,ttcp.  IS.  <S)  Op.Ht.p.  1U. 
(1)  Bist-ABaliim.dMlnflaai.tH.  p.  SO. 
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doos  not,  liowcvor,  consirtcr  inllaramatioa  a  pcniBiy  cause  of 
varix,  bnl  only  a  cotiseqiiencc. 

'■  Tbcrc  is  really  no  mflammatioa,"  ho  says,  "  (ill  the  vuii  hta  icqnired  con- 
sidcrsblo  development^" — ■tOl  Ifasre  ii  s  ctntein  dutenooQ  of  the  taraa." 
"  Tbe  chanctera  of  chmiio  inflimmtia]  of  Taricosa  Teina  ue  opseityi  tinck- 
CDing,  a  ^rfiyieh  red  colour  of  the  internal  mciabrADc,  which  a  frcqocntly 
ulcerated." 

Hut  Uiesu,  ^iid  Oilier  orgiinic  chiijigcs,  :m  iiit.Ti  [y  tlic  conse- 
quences of  morliiii  action,  and  they  may  f  iilow  i"cry  rciiiolely 
upon  it.  The  Ijeginiiing  ot  the  inflaininuiory  action  is  oniy  de- 
noted by  certain  vital  signs,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  vessel.  Thence 
is  it,  as  slated  by  M.  Gendiin,  lliat  '-Ihi:  anatomical  changes 
are  in  proportion  to  thn  dilalaiion  of  the  vessel."  The  dilatation 
is  n  primary  symptom,  and  occurs  simultaneously  with  those 
vitiil  signs  which  as  cU-arly  denote  t)ie  pathology  of  the  affection, 
ns  ihot  pathological  state  is  indispensable  to  the  ulterior  results. 
The  contrary  of  all  this  is  of  the  school  of  morbid  anatomy. 
Indeed,  the  very  term  inHammalion  should  be  limited  lo  thai 
functional  modillcidion  whicli  ])recydes  and  produces  llio  physi- 
cal results,  since  tlicy  are  ilic  terminations  of  that  condition ;  just 
as  an  abscess,  or  dropsical  effusions,  ore  other  lenmnBtions.  In- 
flamiiuition  has  often  wholl;  termiiutled  when  its  conseqaences 
are  moct  conspicnoUB. 

U.  Andral  has  divided  Torices  into  six  qwcies. 

"Lithe  fint, there I«  ilmple dihtatiao  nniitendtd hy  tny oihwr  «liwaritin ; 
dlbetaflbetUigtbBwIiidelBDgthariheTaiiw<>aiiNii|gnilrjttMBn]i.  Tbia 
tfeaai  of  vuiz  oftoo  cMXtilf  m&  Ote  dinmk  hj/pmuularf an  ojibl" 

In  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  morbid  nction  has  been 
propagated  from  (ho  affected  organ  to  the  veins :  and  here  it  is 
very  analogous  lo  the  state  of  the  yeins  in  venous  congestion. 
Hemorrhoids,  supen'eiiing  on  hepatic  congestion,  approaches 
OR  example.  But  we  shall  soon  mention  other  cases,  where  the 
action  tnay  be  traced  in  a  mote  direct  manner.  In  the  remain- 
ing Bpeues  of  our  author,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
second,  we  shall  lecoguise  such  varieties  as  manifestly  result 
from  inflammation. 

In  the  third  '^lecies, — 

"There  ia  nntfami  diUtUioii  of  the  veioB,  with  incrciupd  thickncn  of  the 
parietf*  In  the  fourth,  dilatation  at  inlorvalB.  with  tMckoning  of  the  pariclei 
at  the  dilated  pouita  In  the  fifth,  dilatation  with  morbid  ecpto,  dividing  the 
veescl  into  comparttncnts.  In  tbo  sixth.  Dig  sama  as  in  the  fiftli,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  the  paiiotes  arc  drilled  >viih  a  number  of  loinuto  holoR."  (>) 

(1)  Piici*  Anu.  Pith.  L  u.  p.  401.  — Tlui  lutdiniioD  |>nibibl7  cmbncea  lint 


To  oaa  or  t)ie  otlwr  <if  the  iaregoatg  speoicB,  bs  nfin  oU 

hemorrhoidal  tumoiira ;  which,  if  depending  on  inflammation,  and 
from  the  frequency  of  Iheir  occurrence,  ii  miglil  be  expected 
would  oftcner  exemplify  tht  several  Torieties.  In  these  several 
fi]iecies  we  also  r«co;.'i:isii  t)ie  successive  singes  of  one  afl'eclion  ; 
the  various  alterations  depending  on  the  duration  and  activity  of 
inflammation.  In  the  last  Gtage,  ihs  "morbid  seplai"  and  the 
psTfoialiona  take  place,  and  it  is  only  at  (his  stage  that  the  veins 
become  knotted,  and  their  coats  greatly  thickened.  The  knots 
hnvi!  been  often  ascribed  to  the  valves  bv  the  mecllanicol  philos- 
ophers :  bill  iHl'v  aie  iioi  only  h  1  n  ol  this 
sni^jnsiiion,  bm  Ibcy  nn;  nuw  m.  the 
phenomenon  wllich  lliey  li^d  failed  to  [jresent  nl  llie  early  st(^T»; 
nor  has  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  ever  been  demonstrated  in 
any  partial  degree. 

Here  we  may  advert,  for  n  moment,  lo  the  analogy  which  ro- 
,  conciles  sny  ol^ection  to  an  absence  of  structural  change  in  tlie 
veins  in  venous  congestion.  Low  degrees  of  inflammation  con- 
stantly affect  the  serons  membranes,  (to  which  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  veins  is  allied,  and  in  which  we  apprehend  the 
morbid  action  always  originates,)  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  producing  organic  changes.  Something,  loo,  may  be 
ascribed  lo  the  modifications  of  inflammation  as  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  &c.,  all  of  which,  too,  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  symptoms.  For  tiiese  reasons  then 
is  rarely  suppnratioa  in  varix,  until  the  action  be  exslled  to  that 
of  violent  phlebitis.  In  varix,  the  morbid  action  is  only  gradu- 
ally propajrnled  lo  the  otlrer  coals,  and  the  principal  alterations 
in  struclnri;  siiporvcne  only  after  a  lonj  diicatiori  nf  the  disease, 

Dut  ojr  records  arc  bi'giiKiiiij.'  lo  abound  wiLli  alriielural  lesions 
of  the  venous  tissue  in  ordinary  congestions  of  the  veins.  This 
we  have  already  shown,  in  part,  and  other  examples  will  occur 
in  tbepiogressofonr  investigi^on.  These  are  distributed  about 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  specific  points  of  inquiry;  and, 
with  this  view,  we  shall  here  supply  an  example  which  connects 
the  p:ithol')gy  of  venous  cori^L-slion  direotly  willi  that  of  varix, 
wUilsl  it  sliows  Ihi!  tnlire  nidt^peiidenct  of  vnnx  of  any  ob.'ilruc- 
tion  to  the  circulation.  We  select  it  from  a  work  by  M.  Andral, 
on  BCGonot  of  his  luminous  analysis  of  varix,  and  to  show  his ' 
ymatj  ef  dimguiuiUoD,  in  irbicii  th*  blDDd  tpcits  Cna  Um  tno^  m  ia  mom  cum 


pBiticalsr  condiuiaos  as  to  i&dividail  obms.  The  qnnptoms 
■wen  vldmatelr  mich  aa  bib  conBtand;  Mnndant  on  tad  fbtms 
of  venons  congeitioa  of  die  bnin. 

» Vram  mm^Fing  om  tba  nK  in«k  of  tba  pfa  bbHt,  conring  Hw  Mnbnl 
M»o1atioD^  w«ta  vai7  maoli  01  Mndi.  SFbMMn  jOHtewico. 
Tbrnrparieta,  wit  and  frinblo,  wens  torn  sod  reduced  lo  ■  Idiid  cf  pn^  tqr  d« 
leaat  forco.  A  /a^r  if  roagvlaied  Mood,  at  Icafll  six  linw  in  Uiicknest^  C4JVttred 
the  cnlire  vppr  surface  of  tlic  right  hcmiaphcre.  Ono  of  the  large  TWicoia 
veins,  whLch  traveraffll  [hp  pia  malcr  oq  Ihc  right,  was  petftn-afrti.  Itpnaratad 
■  laigc  oriiico  with  irregular  jagged  edges."  "This  alleration  f»irt((p  esMsd 
foe  a  csry  Jong  (ims  before  any  cerebral  symptgni  ilcvoloped  itself." 

Xow/or  Ihe  paiholcffy :  -  TUe  dilaiaiion  of  ilio  v-oina  of  the  pia  matfr,  end  the 
eofloiiing  of  Iheir  walln,  were  crrlainly  Ihe  ofrL>i:la  of  chrimic  distase."  (') 

We  suppose,  then,  that  in  all  similar  cases  of  varis,  the  "dila- 
iaiion" and  lesions  of  stroctiiro  must  be  ei[ually  "  the  effects  of 
chrODi'c  disease;"  coll  it  either  "hypcraMnia"  or  inflBnuutlon. 
And  who  -will  doubt  that  that  "pari"  of  the  alteration  wUch 
had  "existed  for  a  very  lotig  lime  "  wns  merely  a  stato  of  Tenons 
congestion,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  venous  tissue  being  the 
true  paiholijgieal  rnuse,  gradually  advanced  in  particular  sec- 
tions of  the  vein  till  ii  resulted  in  disorganization?  It  should 
be  aiso  observed  as  a  frequent  characteristic  of  veooua  conges- 
tion, especially  in  its  early  stages,  that,  in  the  fon^ing  case, 

the  alteration  partly  existed  for  a  long*  tima  befi>te  any  cere- 
bral symjiioin  developed  itself,"  whilst  there  was  at  le«t  a  devel- 
opment of  the  most  formidable  and  characteristic.  (Fp.l39,319.J 
A  sitiglc  insimice  of  (lie  foregoing  nature  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand, and  tellies  important  fundamental  principles.  (Pp.  267, 300, 
337,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  298.) 

When  the  changes  of  structure,  &,c.,  which  prentil  in  vorb^ 
affect  other  parts,  but  where  there  had  been  no  other  sj^reciahle 
evidence  of  inflammalion,  they  are  ascribed  by  the  best  patholo- 
gists tu  lhal  mode  of  disease  ;  even  such  as  are  similar  to  thick- 
ening obliteration  of  varix.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case 
in  oblilernlioiis  of  a  hernial  sac,  ivhon  produced  by  ihe  slight 
prt-ssurrMif  a  truss,  di:scnbed  by  Mr.  Hiniler.  (P.  319.)  So, 
alsii.  ju  ri'-ju  (■!  tij  iiimi!iit:r;ible  cases  of  adhesive  inllanunstions } 
atid;  [i-Liii.  ,1-  in  '.iil„.icl,-.(')  (Api'enuix  V.) 

ft)  Andnil'<  Mndicil  Clinic  on  Diisuei  oT  Ihe  Bnin,  p.  135.  fr. 

(S)  Atlboogii  Dr.  Hope  ■  dupoHd  M  •dnt  that  tba  "  nMicbM  of  A* 
diy  hOT  JmUj  bttd  a  yWtupWwt  dniM  mflitlniMDf     utdom,  thuanmi- 
tettl  pndaMkw  t»  Ibi  efeli  oTIiflimnade^"  M  b«  lUaki  Unt  ntoite  iMj 
!•)  On  ObHHi  of     Bwn,  MO- 
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We  may  also  notiae  the  {nqomer  viSi  wbich  aatiTB  jnftno- 

mation  has  been  set  up  in  varicose  reins  by  ligaluies,  and  oven 
by  their  section.  "  Tlie  division  of  varicose  veins  by  the  knife, 
practised  by  modern  surc-coiis,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "  is  so  hazaidons 
n  praclicu,  tliul  it  lins  bi^eii  ahiioit  universally  nbandoned."  C) 
The  opemlions  by  compression,  and  ligature,  are  wholly  con- 
demned by  DavaL  (>)  The  Medico-Ghiiiugical  Revier,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  dii&rent  modes  of  opetaSng,  nmaiks,  that 
"inpnctice  theybeve  proved  to  be  much  more  hazardous  than 
ttieir  ai^porten  would  wish  ns  to  believe.   We  should  be  very 

■  bt  kngwn  by  « 


oTUu  bland,  or  ta  ill  mcrea 
■IBM  principls  in  reaptet  1 
rieii  be  juitJj  candudn  th 


CDapu  CDDiidan  Ihtm  oaly  morbid  in  joulb.  (c) 
"  Tha  but  njr  ta  detemliM,  bajond  donbl,  ths  inilomicat  chincten  dF  icata 

«Dd  to  Modj  Iha  ■Renlioai,*'  be.  (ft   And  m>  othsra.   Tbit,  Wevsi,  woutd  onlf 

natural  forAa,  when  it  ia  to  variouil)'  modified  in  il;  lyniplaini  ond  rosulla  b;  the 
pmliipoiing  and  other  cauics.  Even  in  iti  ortiririil  I  iwit,  Ihoto  jilitDDmena  will 
be  modified  by  iSa  nature  ofTbe  ttcititxg  caiuca,  whi^tlier  it  be  a  eiinple  merhanicd 
irritant,  an  mcJii,  an  alkali,  a  morbid  poiaon,  fitt    If  we  regard  the  chronic  form* 

iDtpthiidd  of  Ihfl  «p«riiHat,  and  the  Emited  Tlew»4D  pathology  of  whieb  it  ii  indi- 
ottn.  IlbptobibljrfaDpoMibUlBaUblUiibj  utifidilnieMu^iiqriiribanikdM 
«f  chmide  iDflunmuion  wbidi  Ulan  ■■  »  oftsa  inaiilDtine  Id  tutiittd  pud  at  On 

the  pbgDomcni,  ud  the  ultimata  luolti,  IbeKi  will  ippoai  a  manifeil  dUEculi;  io 
maoDinf,  according  lo  our  uillioc*a  pr«illoii,  froin  aztiiiGiiL  to  uluia]  **'-**tiTa 
Alt  can  nanr  ambnca  tbinuiou  cwno^aod  petbip*  oaoiM  ortlua,  whicb  op*- 
TBte  MtsnOj  in  delanniniat  ■)••  modiBettioiu  tttay  gsaatte  diaeu*. 

(OCjdop.of  Pi>&Hcil.Art.Twi>. 

W  Tidt.  if  Tir^  fa&,  ISM. 

<(>hC^afsUt«rPraa.lbi..drU«<i.  WDbaaaHorihaaaaR,  p.  !«. 

MnMa<fikaBMil,fea.t-«Iiat.iM.  {«  bo.  Aaat.  ad.  1. 1^  3M. 

MMI_.naDi.  (TjHui.  ■aama.inMafct.i.p.a 
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loth  to  meddle  much  with  veins."  (')  And  thus  the  London  Medi- 

cei  Gazelle :  — 

"Mr.  Cooper,  rathor  nn  aimlogiel  ihau  olhcrwiec,  for  the  ofextOcD  otanw; 

'  The  CUSP  calls  niir  attcntiozi  tu  tlio  ijumtion,  muiei  what  cifCTmtfiWW  » 
Ihc  aUi-mpt  to  cure  v-aricaso  vuins  nf  ilw  leg  juftillable  hy  inj  mtanfl  lUaideJ 
Willi  a  risk  of  esemn^  tliis  fnrniiJabl,.  tW^anV-i  - 

Upon  which  the  reviewer  remarks:  — 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Cooper's  advice  niiglil  be  extended  to  not  porfmoinf;  llic  (!»■ 

Even  the  eitemul  air  is  supposed  to  deTelope  active  inflnm- 
mation  in  a  wounded  v&rix ;  and  this  considerstion  led  Dmt 
to  recommend  ihs  operation  of  punctnie. 

«Th»  BCtiaa  of  (be  sir,"  ha uapoalhaminu  tinae  an>°iniB'>°''' 
CMtSHlable;  BrodlB.drEs^jiig<t,inadifiadtliaiiTaceB<irenttingidopUdl7i)e 
EngliBh.  Danci  did  not  donbt  tlie  inflneuco  of  Ihe  air  upon  the  npoi  vilke. 
lirimoe,  taught  manf  ofaienrationi,  thus  exptoBBee  himself  'IhanoAea 
remBTked.  that  at  tbo  very  momont  of  Ihe  eeetion,  the  air  niihca  inU  tie  n'o. 
•nd  a  AorriAb  i^fammUtsf^  a  aeiere  phkibitU,  beeauuBK  genetsl,  iartroji  lie 
palimtiatvaa^-fbiirbiiaR."*('j  (See  p.  331} 

Why  doea  all  Ibis  hoppenl  Are  the  same  reuilta  ^  la  *!■ 
tend  the  veins  from  similar  operations,  and  Bxpoanre  to  tha  ur, 
in  their  normal  atate?  And  when  violent  phlebitis  superrena 
on  "venesection,"  do  we  not  find  the  clearest  evidence  of  cittn* 
sive  venous  congestion  in  some  of  the  im|ior[ant  viscemi  Why 
does  pressure  upon  a  varicose  vein  unite  its  oppoMlc  sides,  wlien 
il  fails  of  tiiis  efiect  upon  the  healthy  veins?  • 

At  other  times  the  inflammation  consequent  on  diviooOi  &e. 
is  less  severe,  and  there  takes  place  an  increased  enlaigeioent  of 
the  vessels  as  the  principal  effect;  and  "it  is  evident,"  myaMf- 
Hodgson,  ■■that  the  disease  in  Uie  liraiiches  sometimes  increases 
after  Uic  oblili;raliiiii  ol'  a  viirien.se  inink,"  (') 

Yaritoai;  vl;ljis  of  ihe  lower  CMremltics  not  iiiifreiineiilly 
into  thi^  active  lorni  of  |>lilehiti.s.    Two  oriiius  of  lliis  li;iUlie  iK 
recorded  hy  Dr.  Leo,  partnrilion  Iiaviiii^  \>aca  the  exciling  cause 
in  one  case,  altliougli  tlic  iileriis  ap]«ais  to  have  lind  no  dirccl 
agency.    In  this  case  the  subject 

"Had  suffered  much  from  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  Uie  lowrr  cilrctni- 
ties,  and  in  two  days  after  her  conBaemenI,  Iho  acute  itiflaninialion  fuporvcsoil 
in  the  veiiiB  of  both  liniba."  In  Ihe  other  case,  "  a  varicose  Blalc  of  Iho  vcini 
of  the  leg  had  exinlcii  for  Bome  time."  Ulliraately,  "the  saphena vcb Ibjcmk 
gradnnlly  bard  and  emjniaitelf  painfuL    Ijmb  hot  aad  coloailcaa.  V«iM 


(I)  Td.  au.  p.  I«X  (S)  Oct.  ti,  im 

m  Op.dl.p.te.         (4)  OnIKHafuorthsAil*iieiuidVaBf,p.(U 
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orounil  the  iiiible  can  nnn  he  fell,  induntnl  anil  knotted,  EiquisiM  pain  m 
^presBuro  along  Die  raiihena  vein."  (') 

"hi  nislienl  of  Uie  DiiiLili  Lyhig-iii  Hotpilal.  wbo  had  Euffereil  muih  from 
varico™.;  i,iNru=  in  latler  niontlis  iif  ge«^ilioii,  inflamuialion  of  Uie  saplicna 
veins  rin„.ili  Idnvr  iMt^'iiiili^B  c-Linc  on  t.™  days  after  delivery,  will,  iiwetsc- 

A  case  is  rulaled  in  Cooper's  and  Travers'  Essuys,  whcro  most 
Tiolent  symptoms  attended  a  case  of  spontnneotis  obliteralion  of 
Tariz  of  the  aaphena  and  spennatic  veins.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land Med.  end  Surg.  Jour,  for  1830,  is  n  c.i.';^  by  Dr.  Knight, 
■which  well  exemplifies  active  plik'Iuiis  siijurvciiiriL.'  spontnno- 
oiisly  on  a  varicose  slate  of  the  loui  r  i-.vin  niuu.v  Similar  facts 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Dr.  Good  remarks  that  varicose  veins  are  ofieii  exceedingly 
irritable,  and  almost  always  add  in  a  high  degree  to  tha  iirilabil- 
ity  of  diseased  parts  in  their  vicinity.  (')  This  is  universally 
known.-  There  is  frequently,  (oo,  much  const ilutionn!  disturb- 
aiicc ;  bui  noi  of  that  liinil  which  attends  venous  congestion,  for 
llie  rci(,S(in,  in  pari,  Dial  ll\e  lalti^i  ili.swisi:  afitcls  tlie  organic  vis- 
cera. Mr.  Hodgson  snys  that  "  the  pain  is  often  excruciating."  (') 
Sii  ('.  Hi'll,  ivlio  adopts  tlie  mechanical  theory,  remarks  lhal, — 

-'  'rill.-  juin  becoiii£-H  iuiiietiinCB  cxcCEeively  sevore,  wbilal  the  enlargement 
is  i.-ikiiii;  iilscf  in  thi!  tliicli  1  and  an  acute  attack  of  inflammation  attenda  il, 
marked  by  a  Imiad  firm  riike  in  the  integumonlB  over  Iho  vein,  aomotimea  as 
largo  as  your  hand.  I  may  hint  (u  you  fliat  I  have  repeatedly  scan  the  pain, 
in  the  rarly  uliigf  f>f  thf  ditttension  of  the  veins,  on  the  intiide  of  Ibe  koeo  and  of 

limb  h.is  advanced,  there  in  a  dis|K)silion  to  tinac  out  coagulable  iyrapli."  ['.) 

Tlic  long  catalogue  of  cases  assure  us  that  pain  is  the  princi* 
pie  inconvenience  attending  varices,  and  which  induces  the  suf- 
ferer to  incur  tlic  hazard  of  an  operation.  Let  ns  lay  our  hand 
indiscrimiuaiely  upon  an  author.  It  is  M.  Davat.  [")  In  the  seven 
cases  of  simple  varix  upon  which  he  performed  his  operation  of 
puncturing,  every  one  was  attended  with  great  pain.  In  some  of 
the  cases  it  was  aggravated  by  atmospheric  changes.  Gains  Ma- 
rins,  who  had  varicose  swellings  in  both  legs,  had  one  of  them 
(lividMl.  wiiliinii  any  expression  of  suffering:  but,  he  refused  to 
ha\  r.  iln'  ii;:rr,iUiiii  repeated  Upon  the  Other,  "ns  il  was  a  remedy 

(I)  On  sums  [iriliu  Moit  Iraportunl Dissua of  Fsmnlcs,  pp.  170,  171. 
(B)  CyclopsKli*  of  Pru.  Mad.  Lob.  An.  nJsg.  Dgtan^  p.  MS. 
(3^  StndyofMedAit-Vuii.  (4)  Op.  dl. p.  S40. 

(S)  Lmniu,  In  Lon.  Med.  Quu  f oL  lUl.  f.  W. 
(fl)  Tnil.  CandTdcf  Tuku. 
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loo  dearly  bought  by  such  exquisite  torture."  (')  Seneca,  (')  and 
Gelsus,  (')  allude  to  the  great  aaffering  attending  the  operation. 
Even  the  hypertrophicd  veins  of  preg^nant  females  are  generally 
painful ;  though  they  complain  but  Utile  becanse  they  considar 
the  evil  irremediable  by  art,  are  patienl  of  suffering,  and  depend 
on  nature  for  relief.  Febrile  action  is  often  a  consequence.  Mr. 
Farrall  mentions  a  case  where  "a  lady  is  always  obliged  to  lie 
on  a  sofa  during  pregnancy  an  account  of  varicose  swellings  of 
the  veins.''  (') 

"  WhidfviT  iii^iy  111-  ihi;  caiif(!of  fiircQccle,"  imyB  n  rei'iewer,  "the  BymptoniB 
are  not  rmilirifil  ii>  a  il:.-r--/i.-^:fi'i.  iiicrcanod  hy  h(iat,  Piercise,  Sic;  but 

Instances  are  recorded  in  which  castration  has  not  removed 
the  sufibring.  We  have  no  doubt,  howcrer,  from  the  great  fie- 
quency  of  die  afiectimi,  and  fiom  its  ocGuning  mainlf  on  the  left 
side,  thai  it  forms  a  rare  exception  in  which  the  pressnre  of  the 

Tonoiis  column,  along  with  Iho  cnticjirriiig  effect  of  straining  at 
stool,  is  llii^  rnmnitKi  rxcilin:;  aiwr.  ihmiigli  [he  stimulus  of 
dlstunsioii.  of  lluit  nnHbid  si.iui  <,(  tin;  vein  whidi  fi.Uows  in  nu- 
merous ill  St  [in  COS.  At  other  limes,  however,  there  is  a  simple 
state  of  mochaiiicu.1  distension,  and  then  are  wanting  the  eha- 

Thal  tiie  pain  and  soreness  are  owing  to  inflammation  is  infer- 
able from  nil  analog^',  when  associated  with  the  other  signs,  and 
from  ilie  multiplied  in.^tauc«s  In  which  tdm{de  distension  of  ves- 
sels is  not  prodiiciivr  ofsnffering,  whether  the  diatennon  he  sud- 
denly produced,  or  in  a  gradual  manner ;  whilst  they  denote  the 
intensity  of  the  vital  forces  with  which  the  veins  are  endowed. 

We  may,  also,  find  some  analogies  in  the  results  of  puticnlar 
remedies,  especially  local  bloodletting.  Hippocratee  advises 
bleeding  in  varices,  and  even  making  small  incisions  in  such  as 
are  liable  to  bleed  profusely.  (')  Aviceniia  says,  "juvamentoBi 
quidem  in  phlebotomia  sciatics  est  magnum  in  dolere  seise;  et 
sijniliter  in  podagra,  in  varice,  et  in  elephontia."  (')  Petit  extols 
the  practice  of  bleeding  varices,  and  says,  thai  by  this  means 
and  the  tecuttJjent  posture,  he  has  not  only  removed  the  moot 
obstinEae  ulcers  which  have  depended  upon  them,  but  has  redu- 

(I)  FliiUrcliApoUiaeBLtu.p.m  (S)  Epiat.  78.  •      (S)  I..7.  c  SI. 

(4)  DabGo  Joms.  Had  and  Cbon,  Scimn*,  ml.  iL  W. 
(()  BoatcD  Had.  Magaui,  ml.  IL  p.  fSS. 

(G)  DaOlMiibiu,*.  H;  dsMea.T.61.  <T}  L.  L Fm.  i.  c K,  p.  8<. 


eed  pemnaeafly  flu  dinwiuiona  of  lh»  vessels.  (■)  Wa  ban 

been  long  in  the  habit  of  treating  ciicocele  with  the  most  gnti- 

fying'  auccess,  by  leeching,  cold  effiiMions,  and  the  recumbent 
posture.  M.  Peiit  stales  u  case  in  wliicli  bloodlettiog  reduced 
the  vein  to  its  original  size.  (') 

Petit,  (')  and  Boycr,  (')  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  oi 
three  pounds  ol'  blood  from  varices  withont  producing  the  least 
weakness.  The  latter  states,  also,  that  "copious  bemorrhagea 
may  take  place  spontaneously  from  ruptured  varices  without 
debilitating  the  patient  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  blood."  Why 
is  this  so  ?  We  think  the  answer  may  he  found  in  our  remoiks 
on  bloodletting  ;  where  \vc  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  inflainniatioii  to  resist  the  impression  from  ths 
loss  of  blood.  This  law,  however,  is  more  or  less  modified  in 
in  flam  mat  ions  of  the  venous  tissue,  as  we  have  also  attempted  to 
show,  and  as  will  appear  farther  hereafter. 

Do  not  the  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  condusion, 
that  active  phlebitis  may  be  more  or  less  counteracted  in  opera- 
tions for  vorix,  by  previous  leeching  along  Iho  whole  course  of 
the  vein?  And  do  notour  feels  and  illustrations  account  for  the 
difierence  in  the  results  of  operations  in  different  hands?  ('} 

We  have  reserved,  finally,  for  examination,  the  fact  that  vari- 
cose vdns  are  liable  to  spontaneous  obliteration,  and  to  other 
changes  which  distinguish  active  phlebitis. 


it  complotAlf  filled  the  varijc,  and  Ihc  uppor  porrion  of  tiic  vein  cummunicating' 
witb  iL  Tho  blood,  being  unable  lo  pass  fornarii,  coagulated  in  Ihc  vessel  lo 
a  conaidcrahlc  cxlont;  Ihie  coagiiluin  n-as  Erariually  absorbeil ;  as  its  alisnrplinn 

and  the  blood  was  convoyed  ihroiigli  coilaicral  btanclLe=."  (') 

But,  there  is  no  evidence  given,  in  these  cases,  of  any  primary 
obstructing  cause,  or  of  the  existence  of  any  coagiihim.  The 
whole  philosophy  is  hypothetical,  whilst  analogy  and  facts  to 
which  we  have  juat  adverted,  prompt  the  condiuion  that,  aa  in 
oommon  phlebitis,  adhesive  influnm^on  had  supervened  spon- 
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toneoualy.  (')  Would  aol  Ihe  coogulmn  be  more  likely  lobe  per- 
manent in  some  of  the  coses,  than  to  be  absorbed  in  all  1 

But,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  coagulum  found  ia 
varices  is  no  evidence  of  an  original  obstruction  to  the  circalo- 
tion,  or  that  it  had  been  even  languid  in  the  primary  stages  of 
the  disease.  We  shall  endeavour  lo  mnkc  this  sliti  farther  evi- 
dent in  the  sequel.  At  present  we  shall  only  slate  apathol(^caI 
fad  :— 

"Whilst  the  dilaUticm  is  uiiiromi  Ihroufli  ihc  points  of  tho  vdn,"  «J> 
Cmvcilhier,  "Ihc  hl™l  rirniiilps  (n'ply,  'niil,  if  i  point  in  Hip  dr^umfewnrc 
of  thovpin  hpcomi.  :.]u-rfi\  in  Mmnu!<;  nn.l  i!  yirM,  iii  v.inrps,  tliL>  l>W  is 
here  relaiin-'il."  (■) 

This  is  OHO  Muurcp  of  coagllki.  As  thcsi;  particular  iLllcralions 
multiply,  coagiila  form  one  after  another,  till  the  cicciilation  may 
become  entirely  obstructed  in  consequence.  But  then  the  coag- 
ulum is  more  or  less  pertnaDent.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  foregoing  rationale  is  often  the  true  one.  Are  not  the 
coagula  generally  organized?  So  say  the  anatomists.  It  is  at 
this  stage  of  varix  that  disorganizing  inflammnlion  takes  place, 
and  when  it  may  be  most  engaged  in  the  production  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  Low  degrees  of  inflammation  constantly  produce 
this  result  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  which  and  the  venous 
there  ia  a  strong  resemblance  in  regard  to  the  products  of  that 
disease.  When  the  deposition  of  lymph  has  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  diminbh  the  area  of  the  vessel  below  its  natural  volom^  it 
then  becomes  a  cause  of  obstruction,  and  the  blood  may  "stag- 

If  tho  formation  of  coagula  take  place  in  the  veins  acctHdin^ 
to  our  philosophy,  it  ia  Important  that  it  should  be  duly  cotui- 
dercd;  since  the  &ot  is  indicatrve  of  inflammatioii,  and  serves 
as  an  analogical  ground  of  induction  as  to  other  formations. 
(Pp.  261,  257.) 

"f  nnplni"  rn7n  H  flntimli  "[tminrf  rnrniilfiillilii  iiiiiiiitj  in  tliii  II  m  lit 

iblai  idhonon  to  the  puietea  of  the  vain,  in  their  phyiical  chBiadeis,  ind  ia 
tbor  oiifuuatiaa.'  TTrtj  Sve  pnxnseljr  aa  the  vans  in  which  they  are  form- 

(1)  Tho  "hardnDn  of  (h«  T«iDa'  nWng  fnin  injUmmnIiDn  alone  ii  liiblc  to  he 
isiiUliDn  lor  the  preHOH  (f  owpltuo.  In  oat  uh  "  the  laiicosc  veini  itimc  con- 
norlsd  wiib  in  iatnclibta  nicer  nnr  tb«  uiklc  A  lorgo  vohi  in  the  caiuie  oS  iho 
Hphens  major,  >  Utila  below  th*  inddia  ortha  thigh,  becinM  iiuUfnJy  nilnrgnl  wtlt- 
Hit «}  ctUnil  eauH,  and  was  txtramdy  painroL  tn  ■  tew  bouta  it  became  bald," 
lie.  (p.  SVI).  Fnaaara  waa  nltlmatalj  applied,  aad  Iba  tuimnir  EradoaBj  oUilantad. 
Han  Ibe  dIo«  had  ariienll j  oparaladlniEpaibidixiDeaatalaefacdTainaaBinatrai- 

O)  Palh.  AnaLBtalul.  daa  TeiMi,  Ut.  la. 
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pc     lali  lymemuqf 

iVjiuii  wc  consider  iiic  oraiaiiizauon,  liie  vital  properties  and 
actions,  of  chese  formations,  and  mat  uiey  are  liable  to  the  same 
influnnutioD  and  its  products  that  occur  in  the  natural  ports  of 
the  boiy,  is  not  the  analogy  too  irredstible  to  allow  the  condn- 

sions  in  the  preceding  extract?    Whence  do  they  derive  their 

jwrpelual  supply  of  blood,  unless  it  bo  Iriinstniltyd  through  ves- 

lliu  hvpolhcsis  of  i)liy--^iL-^il  jiiibibliiuii  uf  lilouJ  Iroia  the  contents 
of  (he  veins  .'  And  yel  Einollior  more  inconsisteiii,  that  they  are 
nouTisnea  oy  a  species  of  blood  which  is  known  to  be  fatal  to  all 
other  parts?  ■  If  other  proofs  be  wanting,  the  ntdtcbment  of  these 
formations  to  the  venous  parleies,  which  generally  oxisls,  is  an- 
other iinpotlant  step  in  the  dcmonstratioi).  Sometimes  tliey  are 
loosely,  at  other  times  firmly,  connected.  The  degree  and  extent 
of  their  attachnieat  appear  (o  depend  on  the  uctivily  of  disease  in 
the  venous  coals.  In  simple  congestion,  where  they  are  also 
found,  (though  we  believe  generally  a  post-mortem  result,]  their 
connection  with  the  vcina  is  commonly  slight :  in  varix  it  is 
greater ;  in  phlebitis  it  is  greatest.  Tlicnce,  ulso,  they  possess 
corresponding  degrees  of  orgauiEotion.  For  like  reasons  they 
are  more  or  less  easily  detached ;  and  there  are  three  olnriotia 
modes  in  which  they  may  be  snparated,  and  found  loose  in  the 
veins.  It  may  be,  by  the  constant  attrition  of  blood  ;  by  the  vio- 
l6Boe  used  in  dissections;  by  the  contraction,  obliteration,  and 
dworption  of  their  vessels  of  attachment,  after  inflnnimniion  shall 
have  terminated ;  or  it  may  be  from  a  concurrence  of  these  sev- 
ezal  causes.  ^)  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  detachment 
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of  analogous  forauitions  is  seen  in  the  tubnlBi  masses  of  lymph 
which  are  Irequenlly  ejected  from  the  bowels  titer  the  temuna- 

llntpoljpiofllw  htirt  do  not  depend  on  inflmuniliai  nnnol  be  hdd  M  "  cobcId' 
HTe,"  lii. "  woe  Ihajeo  fonnvd,  the;  would,  from  ibe  Srwl,  bs  idbenBli  which  ii 
not  lha  cam.  The  compaiiHin  oTfuii  clvaily  prom.  In  Ibe  Gni  iniUnce,  dnt  Ihej 
m  fiM,  and  that  ii  ii  only  Ihe  oldn  wd  dun  peifecUj  orE^niied  wiich  hocoma 
■dhetenL"  (a) 

Oniaalbor,  tbaiabia,  mppoaea  ibafthenunpacbellf  sixuiud,"  aa  will  M 
the  ImpBribiillj  organited  poljp^  create  du  IhaoMlvM,  in  llie  fiial  place,  an  inde- 
pendcnl  oreaniuiiun,  ud  ancrwardi,  In  Ihe  Bnt  imUnce,  altaiti  ihemulvea  to  the 
living  liasurs.  Bui  wi^jIiiiiiucnMioniDranniriif  "the  mote  peiTciKlj  orEaDncdT" 
We  lliink  Ihc  inlr rros»li>')  •n«wered  b  osr  teW.  We  any  quota  Dr.  Hodskio 
upon  Ihii  Bulijccl,  ivIiosF  opinion  ii  here  Yalnibla,  ibca  he  heliEvei  in  iponlantoui 
geneniion,  (p.  Hi,)  iltl»Lji;li  uc  fee  In  the  tonowtng  condirrion  a  proof  iguoK  it. 
"1  am  »deptictl,"  he  iiyi,  ■'■»  to  Ihe  prndactisn  ofnawood  todependent  T»i«la. 
nc^tinlha  ease  of  an  embrjo;  and  I  beliaTaIbalmth«(irp<inalian  oTdi*  part*, 
lha  veaadi  ale  idwaja  pnlwiptiou  of  tboM  ninth  were  premietenl."  (i)  Tine 
may  be  abondlnllj  deTended  en  Ibo  ground  lhal  the  new  urganiialion  mnd  iclion* 
ottio  paitakaafSMaaaftbt  put  dsmwhicli  Ihe  new  lubMancslaefihaed,  whether 
Itba  atoeMd  Ijmpb  Or  eitranmed  blood.  It  bii  been  well  remarked  that  "Ibe 
rill'L  •esm  ta  ban  more  of  Ibe  poljrpua  in  Iben  Iban  an;  other  part  of  the 
bodr-"  w 

FormalioDa  ofalEnplfl  lymph,  and  what  may  be  more  accnmrcl;  called  "  concre- 
ttoni.''  are  oDen  taking  ploco  alter  death.  Theic.  oTcDune,  are  ieUched,  and  we 
bare  known  ihem  lo  hare  baen  mistaken  for  Ihe  organiud  maaaea.    But  that  ua- 

lo^  Hluch  Di.  Uopc  ID  jusUy  cinploys,  0[  o\h^,  lim^s,  oil  llii;  obKirr  rciulta  of  Ihe 
laivi  of  vililily,  toachti  us,  LI  Itur,  iliai  llL.ir  nijuiiinliun  cnniiDl  be  inj^prndcnl  of 

laliou,  and  Ihpv  inliiniurnlly  lilic  on  llio  chsngea  which  ara  ptculiai  to  orginiied 
mauiT.  as  Iho  Voimatiiiii  of  pus,  be.,  Jhe  coa^ula  had  ailabliahed  an  adheaiR  io- 
Banuiialion  Willi  Illi;  vein  al  an  corly  IIUBC  of  Ihcli  fornKtiun.  Magcndic  conaidcn  Iho 
opinion  llial  polvpi  of  Ihe  hrarl  arc  fonned  nnlcccdenllj  lo  dcnih  aa  cjplodtd.  (d) 
II  Imd  l.oen  rfsiiisd  liy  Scnic,  Pusia,  Morjosai,  Lifnlaiid,  and  oii.crs.  This  ^how) 
theil  grcnl  larily,  though  n  few  undnubtul  Fiamplu  ha>o  hirn  repollcd  by  Guiill- 

ofthe  aixQ  cTa  hen's  c£g,  upon  which  were  some  euportlcial  o^aificatjonp.  Mt-cEitl 
(l)  layi  Lhey  are  composed  oflymph,  thrown  out  by  inflimmnlior.  AnJ  aoKn  jsig, 
and  Bertins.  (*)  Hnghee  hns  gvcn  a  lablo  «f  GS  eiamplra,  (()  The  disproportion 
oTeueiobaeired  by  individuals  ia  loa  great.  Tbua,  Rouillaud  reports  6;  Legroui 
8;  and  Dr.  HusbesS;  whilst  Lnnnec,  Hodgtoii,  lu.  but  1  or  S  each.   It  ia  inpor- 

Ia3  l>laK>HiirilHlli(ikb.v.HB.  — Aa4ig,AHln1.  — PaIL.4iul.Hl.l.f.m  -{IJ  Ue- 
~IM  Uhiaaia  af^eHeaIl,*4.^«n.— m  blh^i  Bi^^  ■aptnhApin.lBN. 
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tion  of  omoo-entBritis.  The  stmctoro  course  ranutDs,  in  all 
the  cAses,  after  the  attachments  are  severed  ;  uid  it  may  be  diffl- 
cull  to  say  when  the  last  voscHlur  commnnicntion  wns  interrup- 
ted. A  clot  of  blood  may  become  oi^anized.  IJiii  liioii  ii  is  an 
indiapensnble  requisite  that  it  shall  be  from  Iho.  licgiiiiiiug  in  con- 
tact with  abraded  vessels.  We  ahall  not  farther  argue  llie  ques- 
tion than  in  the  preceding  note  as  to  -whether  the  vessels  are 
propagated  into  tlic  consolidated  blood,  or  whether,  as  surmised 
by  M.  Andral,  and  even  by  Mr.  Hunter,  "the  ooaguium,  has 
power,  wider  necesaart/  cirtnimitanees,  to  form  vessels  in,  and 
of  itself."  O  The  latter  we  had.  perhaps,  sufficiently  controver- 
ted in  our  -'Vital  Powers."  We  also  hold  as  fundamental,  that 
the  process  of  orgaiiizauon  begins  belore  the  blood  has  lost  its 
vitality,  and  that  the  laitcr  coniinsrcncy  probably  happens  soon 
after  its  extravasation  from  the  visseis  on  which  its  vitality  de- 
pends. If  this  be  an  cxccpiion  to  Harvey's  principle,  omnt 
vimim  ex  ova.  it  is  within  the  ruie  ol  U'Kerr,  omne  vivum  « 

but  (his  n»;  be  tppucnlly  UiD  cue  witb  tlie  diecc  couRUtgin  which  ranni  alter  deilh. 
Mr.  QidlinrllflnkBlhan  EiHincainmDn  tbin  it  generiUy  auppoaMj.  (a) 

Tli«  roUowing  iElnilnlions  put  Ihe  tIuIo  oT  ihn  quealion  in  iti  piopei  mrppct, 
"  Fos  nvuij  yna  t  feiaala  had  uiSaei  Ihe  uiuil  iimploma  of  <lilal<t1icni  at  the 
hciil.  ThD  dilaleJ  left  ventricle  wna  eil«l  wiUi  1  fl»hy  iiitiaUnc.^  u}iicli  wu  U. 
iBchnd  in  Lttn  jdaeea  of  ihe  lining  mainbrane.  Tlieae  alUchmcnU,  ifirr  projccliiig 
fiom  lbs  valla  cf  Ihe  heart,  uniledud  formed  an  ami  body  nbDut  fouilcen  linea  in 
length.  Three  loundiab  blead-ieaaelB  wore  conUnund  from  lbs  hcan  inlo  Itao  rami  of 
Ifaa  poljpos.  Thaj  ware  bjoEled  with  nereucy,  which  penelnted  the  raniifiw- 
Ihms."  It)  In  ■Dotbcrcue,  "t  mu*  DTcoecuIum  filled  Ihe  mTerior  ctve  and  iliuu. 
Id  one  or  two  pointi  itappeefod  u  if  aldnd  of  aoppvtmlioabadbcencwng  on  wichin 
it  I  end  hrrt  iti  eidei  wciu  tldi  mart  ctoiily  Bllachcd  ia  Ibe  uiside  of  the  veins."  (c) 

Wf  re  only  cluls  cf  blood    ollitrs,  cnoguln  of  uldcr  dalf.  anil  of  lariuui  lllieB  from  red 

tiuue.   Tho  inmo  oppcnrindds  were  ileo  obseivod  upon  die  peritoneum,  (if) 

Cinwell  hai  4lirija  found  lh»  vucular  orginiiation  of  s  coagidum  of  libiin, 
wbellwt  ia  u  nttsi}  oi  nan,  to  biive  b««n  darind  from  the  Teuel.  Ba  bu  naiei 
Inen  alila  to  dnceiat  an  origiDal  and  mdepaodent  fbnnalioa  of  bbod-ieaela  in  iba 
fibrinoua  aubataDce.  fe)  M.Beitin,  ^  after  an  atlflntiTOaEJuxiinalian»''Gonclnd0v  Udit 
"polTiutDnn  aebilancei  depend  on  inllammatian  of  ^le  toiiida,''  and  that  "Ib^ 
organiialion  lakes  place  in  Iho  asnie  manner  la  thai  of  Hie  folio  membianafc"  If) 

(1)  On  ihe  Blood,  Sin.  p,        £i  Mol.  CommcnL.ritj,  vol.  ii.p-IOO. 

(2)  Blniul.:!!  Ilia  endeavQiuca  lo  elioiv  lhal  llit  blood  logca  ila  viteliljr  id  30  to  W 
Boconda  itler  iu  oSusion  TroTn  Ibc  vsagdi.  funic  phjiiolosiita  mdntain  UiM 
coagulation  iaa  proof  iHil  the  blood  bu  lull  iU  viulitjr.  (A) 

M  Ma-  IM.  Otir.  T(ua.im,  ^  H*.- »)  BilMa  im  Bdeatat  MM.  Bapl.  UB.— (>) 
netWt  Nid.  Ravoru,  n1,  II.  T.N.— M  Mdi  <•  raikid.  l  11.  p.  gai,  _  (t)  DlaMnli«  of  Ih- 
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vivo ;(')  a  principle  which  the  maleriolists  have  eodeavourcd  to 
subvert  by  scrutinizing  ihe  habits  of  the  lowest  orders  of  plcmls  ; 
but  where,  from  tlie  greater  tiimplicity  of  orgaaization,  its  truth  is 
exhibited  with  the  finca  of  mathemtiMl  demointialion.  Wa 
fiimlr  believe  vrith  Mr.  Huater,  that  "all  the  water  in  the  world 
will  not  make  a  dead  seed  grow,"  And  that  the  doctiiDe  of  sponta- 
neous generation  leads  directly  to  atheism.  (See  Appendix  on 
SpotUaneous  QetieraCion,  p.  1 23.)  But,  in  referring  to  the  seed, 
it  should  not  be  neglected,  that  it  possesses  within  itself  a  power 
of  originating  actions,  whilst  the  blood  ie  merely  the  material  oo 
which  other  parts  cerate.  (See  VUal  Pomrs,  and  Oimorat 
Pat/iology.) 

"In  tvpaUing  those  axpanmaaU  oT  M-  Cmimi,"  ny  Mr.  OdIUwi  "in 
wliich  •  Hetoo  is  pssBsd  Uaangh  >  ckitof  bloDil,ejtlier  inor  oat  oTtlienaMl^ 
1  could  only  ttike  aocceed,  aftsr  nomerous  triila,  in  producing  tnjtluDg  like 
pug  in  the  anbiUiiea  of  the  GoBgaluin."  (*} 

There  was  no  organization,  and  therefore  we  infer  that  in  the 
two  instances  of  our  author's  siiccess,  there  coiilil  have  been  no- 
thing produced  like  purulent  mutter.  Indeed,  our  autJior  ndmils 
tliat,  "t/ie  tnalter  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  so/lened 
fibrinef  a  mere  chemical  change  which  has  no  analogies  in  the 
living  organism.  (P.  181 — 204.)  These  experiments  are  among 
the  great  encumbrances  on  phyaioiogy.  (')  (P.  luO.  twU.) 
(IJ  DiEltoontlra,  ftc  L  T.  p. 
re  lordUid,  tnUUt 


Bdi  DntnK^  prond  In 


Diner  nniinuB  oi  lu&ti  orgniiiUEian 
i<  uMrted  Ihal  Ida  ugqli  ind  bolliilBe*- 
i[T  iflat  Ibej  mur  tin  mtwinw  oT  bairn. 
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Tto  doctrine  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  would  ascribe 
K  higgler  degree  of  vitahty  to_loose  coagiila  formed  in  the  veins 
than  belongs  even  to  the  most  highly  oTgonizedinattei:;  for  if  such 
organized  part  were  introduced  into  a  vein  at  the  moment  of  its 
BScision,  it  would  no  more  maintain  a  circulation  than  if  im~ 
mersed  ill  a  vessel  of  water.  But,  tlie  objection  which  wc  have 
staled  aa  lo  tlio  properties  of  venous  blood  is  conclusive  against 
the  hypolhesis  of  an  iudependjiit  life.  "  Sanguis  arteriosus  solus 
est  qui  nntiit  partes,  venusus  autem  nunqunm,  residuus  cstcnim 
a  nutritione."  (')  How  very  rarely,  indeed,  does  blood  become 
orfpuiized  when  exti&vasaled  into  the  cellntar  tissue,  whilst  in 
immadials  and  permanent  contact  with  the  vessels  from  which 
it  is  eflbsed,  and  that  blood  and  those  vessels  belonging  lo  the 
arterial  system.  On  the  other  hand,  we  consinntly  witness  the 
o^anization  of  recently  secreted  lymph,  and  expect  it  as  an  al- 
most certain  consequence.  When  coagula  of  blood  apparently 
become  organized,  it  is  probable,  in  most  instances,  that  the  true 
substance  is  secreted  lymph,  of  which  the  coagula  have  been  the 
remote  cause  by  exciting  inflanunation  in  the  contiguons  partsi, 
whilst  the  coagula  themselves  undergo  on  tJisorplion  ;  or,  what- 
ever may  remain  of  them  will  become  involved,  na  a  foreign  sub- 
stance, in  the  new  formation,  and  will  be  ultimately  absorbed  by 
this  new  ngont.  (")    (P.  10(1,  noU.) 

What  arc  the  appearances  in  ihc  arteries  when  inflammolion 
is  excited  by  ligatures?    Here  a  permauent  obslruction  to  the 

"Wo  KoM  simply  Tciniik  Ihnl  Mr.  Giilll«cr-a  tl-sourclici  on  tile  proBcncc  of  pui 

Sucli  clojbla  »c  liail  Ukon  the  lilicny  of  elprcssing ;  snil  ivc  >ro  Hon'  glu]  la 
finillhsl  tliej  Bie  not  Wkdy  M  add  inoUiec  kuiol  lo  Ihehumanil  pnllioloe^gbiil  proiB 
analhcr  "Diingo"  or  Uio  mictoacopo.  (Sea  oar  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  £34,  G8G,  nolc,  7IS.) 
Will  taj  aoB  bmtt  tha  goadaeu  la  nput  Dr.  Paefi  Mptiidwiiti  u  lo  tha  apcdfie 
mllnclion  of  Ibabiuii  for  iIcoIidI  T    (ToI.  I.  p.  ATT,  luta.) 

(I)  Riraanui  Open  MiAd.  etPhja.p.4W.  Sub  Bicbat  on  "  Uuk  blood ;°  and 
Msllai's  EHm.  Phynal.nl.  i.  p.  HR. 

(31  WhilU  lonie  obsunn  hav«  loak«d  on  and  witnaaiad  Iho  praccg.  oroi^ni- 

{bnu  ui  Ihal  It  ia  »  gndual  (taal  ha  had  rarelj  ba«n  abio  loducoTar  Ihe  appenrinco 
ororpaiiatiaa  b*ron  Ibo  dgblb  daj,  and  ViUtrmt  naircr  (ill  Ibe  menlj-firel.  The 
lattsr  atatsi  that  tha'linl  appaiiun  aClho  nav  Tosasia  a  ia  Ihoas  pin*  o(%  ftUa 
vsmbraH  whtfih  are  naamt  to  Um  Mt  oTth*  groAlMi  btBamaiattcBi,  or  in  piria 
wtKCh  t» Iba  tUcktU.  TetdoMlbgpneBH  dwAtla*  bogia  u  aooB  hUw  Ipupb' 
liMsntcd. 
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circulation  is  constituted,  and  the  escape  of  blood  is  not  facilita- 
ted, as  in  the  veins,  by  anastomosing  branches.  Urganizod  co- 
Bgulo,  on  the  commoa  hypothesis,  should  therefore  be  constant 
and  extenaiTe.  But  if  tha  fimnotiouB  depend  on  inflnmmniion, 
ttray  BbonldboTerr  Bironmscribed,  sod  limited  ta  the  seu  of  dis- 
ease.   And  bit  not  so? 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  disposition  of  the  vonous  tissue 
to  inflammalioii,  iuid  the  ]ii'ciiliiyiiies  of  itn  ])roi)erlii^,  wc  con- 
slantty  meet  witli  a  vnrioly  of  prodticts  which  never  appear  in 
the  arteries.  Tliis  consideration  is,  n  /iriuri,  in  fiivoiir  of  our 
conclusion  that  they  ore  not  generated  in  the  blood.  Some  of 
them  are  irresistibly  ascribed  to  ioflammatiou ;  but  others,  again, 
are  supposed  to  depend  on  spontaneous  coagulations  of  blood. 
This  is  affirmed  of  phlobolites  by  Carswoll,  Burrows,  (')  Lee,  (') 
Tiedemniin,  Olto,  Errhnian,  and  others )  and  as  their  formation 
in  varicose  veins  tends  lo  illustrate  our  subject,  as  well  as  other 
principles  in  physiologj-  which  it  is  our  object  to  consider,  we  shall 
devote  a  few  words  to  this  phenomenon.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  lis,  is  the  concentric  layers  of  lympii,  .md  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that  there  are  no  analogies  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  coagulated  blood  may  sponlimeoasly  un- 
dergo such  an  extraordinary  tranBmntatiod,  whilst  the  processes 
of  life  supply  them  in  abundance.  This  might  be  sufficient 
But  BonjnlBky  has  found  them  directly  connected  with  the  rein. 
Tiedemonn  found  them  attached  to  the  inner  coat  by  a  very  thin 
transpotent  membranous  covering,  and  has  seen  in  some  of  the 
varicose  dilatations  soil  fibrinous  masses  adhering  to  the  inner 
tunic,  which  were  evidently  the  nuclei  of  beginning  concieUons. 
"nie  origin  of  all  others  is  thus  rendered  obvious,  since  the  anal- 
ogy is  conclusive;  andthe  "softfibrinous  masses"  refer  the  pro- 
cess to  inflammation. (*)   Dr.  Lee,  in  acase  of  ulcerated  mucous 

(I)  BuTCQiTB  •nppoiiM  Ibcm  to  baindUcriininilclj  tha  mull  ofitigutioD,"  and 
or'tlight  InflainmoliDnDr [herein,"  and  Ihit  emgnla  ukeon  UiD  bdajKBdcntoffic* 

mny  rolgiHiiu  nbaal  IhCDl' tiBt  tha  ttUoaorthil  b  lufficieDllr  DbriDU 
[3]  Acconlmg  la  JabI^  OfiHiDi,  Froot,  ind  Kcnp,  thay  an  conpoMd  oTlb*  Tcwa. 

going  •ubiiances;  uid,  **  Mr.  Kemp  iUIh,  in  mbonl  lbs  |>r«ortMMii  thtlcidMiii 

(ho  bMM.  ' 
(1)  Batiui,in  ipBikugarihraBisutBritiih  niaukilliat''IlB  jdbv  ponti,cMt- 

lajbioBi  ludiu,  caleuaoiu  ud  linfaig  Scrulitiiiiia  oT  tha  loiti,  wan  to  »  to  ba 

luiUiiiigrootaUitnaitriMorciiaiiiai  Itanm^  wiiicli  [umi^  nccaannJj,  Iba mat- 
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membrane  of  the  rectum  fbund  several  phlebolites  in  the  hramor- 

rhoidal  and  vaginal  veins.  Some  or  them  were  invested  with 
concentric  layers  of  fibrin.  And,  althoagli  these  bodies  had  bo- 
ciinie  detached.  Ihuy  \i-eri'  in  llii:  inunt-ihuto  vii^Miily  ofp:irls  of 
ihe  veins  that  were  disorgiitii^cil  \-y  inilnmniation.  (')  Tiiat 
inflnramation  is  llie  cause  of  pldeboliles  is  inferable,  also,  from  the 
veins  in  which  they  occur  being  almost  always  in  a  varicose 
state,  whether  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord,  the  venous  plex- 
uses of  the  womb  or  vngma,  or  of  the  bladder,  or  the  prostata 
gland,  or  tosueles.  or  recmm,  or  spleen,  or  the  lower  extremities, 
L        1  I      I      I      I  ]  I  proof  of  Ihc  depend- 

en  c  of  a  all  1  |  i  11  irwlion,  Ifphlebolilea 
be  only  simple  and  iiideiifiidtnl  conversions  of  coagiila  into 
lamellaied  chalk,  why  do  we  never  meet  with  them  in  other 
parts  when  extravasations  of  blood  have  been  long  retained,  as 
m  the  brain  J  Why  are  tlicy  alwavs  confined  to  the  vems; 
where,  indeed,  accordm?'  u>  Tii  dciiiann,  Otto,  Boujalsky,  Lob- 
i(e     r  1     1       r  1]        T    I  \  Her,  Carswell,  Bartho- 

1      Hoig    n   I     „^    i    H    1  I  iiiel,  Beclord,  Meckel, 

Andral.  Dupiiyiren.  1  ilt'rii;r,  lioLiill.iud,  Burrows,  Lee,  and  oth- 
ers, they  are  found  ainiosl  universally?  Whence  comes  the 
carbonate  of  lime  ?  From  a  clot  ol  blood  ?  Never ;  but  organ- 
ized structures  are  full  of  e.tact  analogies  which  supply  the  true 
mterpretation.  ll  should  be  also  considered  that  secreted  lymph 
is  extremely  prone  to  tniic  on  some  new  and  unexpet^  action. 

lerncnlcdby  ihs  eff.-a  of  jntiiminiiigan.   Tbtj  ita  loBaiul]'  nned,pu1u|M  b«- 

Oiors  aio  mid  lo  hnvo  mcl  ivilli."    " /iniiinjiv,  ii  nniiii,  mi'i  |i.-"rii«|.  i  i|iMiiii'rni  nn 
I  bean  clcMtly  nniJ  ngu 


publish 


n  the  1 


inDmnnuUDii."  (t)  And  is  Dr.  Hodgliin :  (c)  wba  (dipti  whit  »  uU*d  tlia  "  «- 
cluHTa  doeiriM  ■■  h  to  the  genoni  dejicndiincs  nTntw  rDimaHaiu  upon  mSunmx- 
ticHi.  We  dio  lefn  lo  lb*  iuIoet.  nguAng  pbltlwbla,  wbieh  it  ispplud  m 
concietione  Uut  form  within  the  jainli  oTriieunutie  mbjecli.  Il  ■■  ebnou  lint  tben 
ie  no  •iieio^y  bclwcon  the  rDmelioa  oTpbleboGM  lod  jlvaaj  cdsnli.  Or,  whit 
(hoK!i  ihE  H'holc  ii1iilo»p1ij  arihiimtMrii*cu*h*Cniwen,«iKi*'lbtiiid  DDdM 
the  •nlvD  of  Ihc  piilmaneryirlnf  ■lioUsv,glcibiiluIrad7,hitiii|  iupuitte*  fttttj 
urtiliginoui  end  pittly  oeieiiDi,  whiiel  in  eitauin  oHificatioD  pwndad  Ibg  li^ 
■ido  orih*  heart."  fd) 

■  <I)  CjolopwUiofPnc  Med.  Lon.  Art.  Varii. 

{■)  IltaeuieenteBwl,fec  pp.n,-i.        it)  t>iM«» °rib> IW,lu<.|i)>. Ui.lO. 
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Andral  fau  known  tubercles  to  fonn  in  k  vitfiin  two  weeka  af- 
ter (tn  attack  of  inflanunadoti.  No  argnment  can  be  dnwn 
against  oar  doctrine  fiopi  the  indiaposition  of  the  venous  tissue 
to  become  ossified.  It  does  not  show  tlmt  its  secreted  lymph 
may  not  acqniie  the  ossific  action,  in  virtue  of  pecuhar  monlifi- 
oations  of  the  vital  propeitiefl  which  are  imparted  by  the  veins : 
whilst  this  is  another  proof  of  die  peculiar  vital  endowments  of 
the  vaums  tissue. 

If  we  ate  right  in  our  construction  of  the  pathology  of  varis, 
the  leason  becomes  olivious  why  this  nflcciinn  is  so  rare  in  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  derive  from  the  philosophy  of  the  fad  another 
proof  of  the  validity  of  our  ground.  Their  superficial  \cins  ore 
less  developed,  less  matured  in  their  vital  forcea,  than  at  after 
age.    Bichat  notices  this  fact. 

u Danng  the  flj^ years  of  Ijfe,"  he  Bays,  *'lhe  veins  have  a  real  inferiorilj 

growth.  Of  this  you  maj  tiosaliBAed  by  examining  Ihc  external  veins.  They 
m  nerer  aj  evident,  or  as  much  dBVeloped  ia  children  as  in  an  adult."  (') 

What  anatomy  thus  tenches  we  infer  more,  particularly  from 
the  exemption  of  the  superficial  veins  from  varix,  &.c.  during  the 
period  of  childhood.  Bichat,  however,  was  often  too  general  in 
his  statements,  but  which  may  be  comonly  found  qualified  in 
other  places,  as  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration.  The 
foregoing  principle  is  not  true  of  the  veiys  of  particular  organs, 
especially  of  the  brain,  where  ihey  are  greatly  developfd.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  the  brain  is  Rspecially  subject  to  venous  congestions 
during  childhood.  Here  it  is  said  by  Bichnt  "  the  proportion  of 
the  cerebral  veins  over  the  others  is  gradually  lost  as  we  advance 
in  age,  because  the  brain  does  not  continue  to  predominate  so 
much  in  nutrition ;"  (")  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
there  is  a  corresponding  final  cause  in  a  diminution  of  their  Ionic 
forces.  Their  susceptibility  to  disease  consequently  lessens,  and 
simple  cerebral  congestions  become  more  and  more  rare  as  wo 
move  on  in  life.  Pathology,  in  this  instance,  borrows  a  strong 
light  from  ^ysiology.  Still,  when  causes  operate  upon  the  sys- 
tem St  ia^e,  and  modify  the  vittd  stats  of  the  \i4iole  o^anixaticai, 
.  as  in  congestiTB  fevers,  then  is  great  Iial£ity  to  thious  disease 
of  the  brain,  and  the  law  is  shown  to  be  mainly  applicable  to  the 


(1)  lite.  AaiL  fct.  nL  i.  p.  W. 
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Mmpb  coudilions  of  Venous  congeMioo.  BichU  ia  donbtless 
right,  in  a  geneisl  sense,  in  saying  that, 

"At  Iha  period  cf  puberty,  sod  iDwirda  the  end  oF  growth  in  height,  the  Tdoa 
pirUkaof  the  gsnenl  plethon,  wbicli  seanu  to  nunifot  ilwlf,  uid  which  ii' 
u  we  have  leen,  the  Hiurce  of  naaj  diteuet,"  (') 

A  difference,  also,  at  the  two  liiviaions  of  life  exists  in  telation 
to  the  predisposing  causes.  Giisiro-enienlis  constantly  develops 
cerebral  conscsiicin  in  childhood,  especially  in  infancy  when  the 
tonic  forces  of  the  brain  are  in  most  active  operation.  (']  Not  so, 
however,  at  adult  age;  whilst,  from  other  causes,  that  modifica- 
tion of  venous  congestion  which  results  in  cerebral  hemorrhage 
is  almost  peculiar  to  this  period.    (P.  335.) 

The  foregoing  will  be  seen  to  be  important  considerations  in 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  various  modifications  of  venous 
inflammation,  as  manifested  in  ordiniuy  phlebitis,  varix,  Tenons 
congestions,  &c. ;  whilst  other  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
venous  tissue,  as  will  be  shown  by  certain  nbrupt  limitations  of 
inflammation,  or  by  the  snddon  transilion  of  a  severe  form  of  the 
disease  into  nulder  degwes  in  coiiligumisi  parts,  or  by  the  differ- 
ences which  arise -from  ilie  different  modes  of  operating  upon  va- 
rix, (Tol.  I.  p.  GIO,  note,)  will  aid  oiir  understanding  of  the  vari- 
eties which  are  produced  by  diflerent  morbific  causes,  and  of  the 
{HTopagation  of  inflammation,  in  one  esse,  from  the  capillary  veins 
to  their  Ininks,  whilst,  in  another,  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
capillaries  ibemselvos. 

When  disorrriiniziilioii  and  loss  of  coiHraclility  lake  place,  al- 
though the  iiiHamtiialory  :ictioi:  subside,  tlio  enlargement  will  re- 
main, and  the  circulation  continue  unimpaired.  In  a  case  by 
Dl,  Carswell,  an  eruption  of  blood  took  place  from  the  vaiix,  in 
consequence  of  ulceration,  and  of  which  the  patient  died  in  about 
ten  minutes.  The  walls  of  the  vein  were  found  to  be  much 
thicker  than  those  of  on  artery  of  the  same  size,  ond  considerable 
pressure  was  necessary  to  approximate  their  interna!  surface.  (') 
Authors  have  described  ruptures  of  varicose  veins,  from  which 
tocrenls  of  blood  have  flowed  in  consequence.  Here,  we  appre- 
hend, that  the  rupture  was  only  an  ulceration  of  the  venous  pft- 
rietes,  and  the  immense  loss  of  blood  was  owing  to  the  Imb  of 
contractility  consequent  on  diso^ianization. 

<t)  Dl  nu 

(i)  Tfab  I*  MpMUIj  lb*  nuon  whj  (tnml  UoodlMtlitg  ia  pnAnbl*  In  ihMa 
«MM  to  IweUai  or  CDp|ib|.  (Bm  toL  i.  p.  SSS.) 
Vf)  [llwtntieuarili*BUBmtu]rF*iBi*orDtHut,Fuci*.ti. 
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Bat,  although  the  ultimate,  and  common  Iwion  at  ■tiuctow 

show  the  nature  of  the  palholt^^l  cause,  it  ia  only  a  sequel. 
There  is  always  a  period  when  no  disorganization,  no  obslmc- 
tion,  no  relaxation,  exisls;  niiJ  llit'CfscnIial  inijiiiry  relalcs,lliere- 
fore,  10  thu  primnry  cause  of  Ihf  dilaiulion,  upon  wliicli,  also, 
ali  the  other  resnlis  dqreinl.  Again,  the  venous  coals  maybe 
variously  affected  in  their  contractile  property  by  various  degrees 
of  structural  lesion,  or  by  itilerstitial  deposition  of  serous  fluids, 
so  that,  being  sliglil,  (hey  shall  sometimes  oYmy  this  principle 
when  gravitation  favotirs,  or  cold  operates,  &.c.  The  giaalest 
vicissitudes  arc  seen  tn  occur  in  resjiecl  to  the  progressive  result) 
of  the  pathological  cause.  The  action  often  remains  a  long 
time  without  change,  or.  again,  it  abates,  to  be  again  renewed. 
The  predisposition  is  apt  to  be  pcrniuiienl.  even  when  disorpa- 
nization  has  ensued,  and  the  jnflainmalorv  action  has  li^rminnted. 
This  is  shown  by  the  latal  results,  in  cases  of  this  opparetit  na- 
ture, which  have  attended  tlio  dilfcreni  modes  of  radical  cure. 

An  eniai^ement  of  the  cpiffaslnc  veins  occurs,  as  we  have 
said,  in  pi^ancy  without  any  apparent  cause.  IVe  iiiusl  look 
for  the  source  of  it  m  the  priiic^ipk-  of  syrnpailiy.  That  a  pre- 
disposition  lo  venous  dcrnngcmcnls  is  innrn  or  less  determined 
by  that  cond.li,,!.  is  ,>bviinis  from  llic  fn-qiioiil  crises  of  ].lilcbi[is 
ivliicli  supervene  on  pariurilioii.  and  Iroiji  tln^  venous  conges- 
tions to  whicli  puerperal  females  are  liable.  As  to  llic  epigas- 
tric veins,  besides  the  objections  we  have  mentioned]  gravilation 
is  opposed  to  a  sunple  mechanical  accumulation  of  liloo^  and 
other  veins  are  hatural,  as  those  of  the  leg,  where  we  Hhonld 
sooner  look  for  tlif  operalinn  nl  ibis  principle  were  it  constitu- 
ted by  tlie  2-(  ;ivid  uli  i  iia.  Inn  tin;  tissues  of  that  organ  are  in  a 
stolo  of  irriLuliiiir.  n  lui  lj  lu^iy  h  ■  jinij)ni;Jtcd  by  sympathy  to  the 
epigastric  vema,  whilst  llic  hitior  reHirn  to  their  natural  slnleas 
soon  as  (he  irritation  tcasea.  I'arliculor  organs  most  readily 
sympathize  with  each  other  under  cerlnin  remote  influences. 
And  so  we  shall  have  seen  it  to  be  witli  llie  venous  system  of 
particular  parts.  Here,  loo,  ihe  (hickening  of  the  venous  eoais 
excludes  the  hypothesis  that  the  dilatation  is  owing  to  simple  dis- 
tenrion  or  relaxation.  This,  hoivever,  is  an  instance  in  which 
we  apprehend  inflammatory  action  exists  in  its  lowest  degree,  oi 
consists  in  that  stale  of  irritation  which  precedes  inflamniati(nL 

Tan  Swieten  says,  that  he  has  known  the  hypeitrophied  veins 
of  pregnant  women  to  ftcqniie  the  stie  of  the  thtunh.  Be  hu 
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seen  Iliem  ruptured,  as  in  varis,  —  iht;  liemorrhoge  having  been 
"very  profuse,  and  followed  by  an  ulcer  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cure,"  (')  There  is  yet  a  difierence  between  veuous  hypertro- 
phy and  Tuix,  which  denotes  different  modifications  of  action. 

We  now  enter  upon  aeonsiderBlionof  that  brancli  of  our  ana- 
logies, lo  which  WG  hove  jnat  adverted,  hypertrophy  of  Uie  veins; 
which  is  so  closoly  allied  to  varis,  tliat  it  is  regarded  by  many  as 
identical  with  ii.  And  here  we  premise,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the 
]iheiiomeiia  must  be  laken  coUectiveiy.  The  remote  catises,  the 
vital  mid  slnicmriil  lesions,  &c.  musl  be  studied  in  their  proper 
connection,  and  no  one  considered  abstrBctedly  from  the  others. 
If  it  be  not  allowed,  for  instance,  that  morbid  ihickeniag  of  the 
tissues 'is,  per  se,  a  proof  of  the  antecedent  existence  of  inflam- 
mation, wb  maintain,  when  other  characteristic  phenomena  of 
that  disease  have  often  preceded,  lhat  this  result  must  be  token  as 
conclusive,  even  by  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct disease  of  every  modification  of  structure.  In  considering^ 
therefore,  this  particular  phenomenon,  it  must  not  only  be  associ- 
ated with  all  the  other  antecedent  circumstances ;  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  these  circumstances  must  be  constantly  com- 
pared with  what  we  have  already  said  of  vari:t,  and  shall  here- 
after slate  in  regard  to  phlebitis.  We  are,  therefore,  in  no  respect 
inclined  to  hold  morbid  anatomy  to  that  cpnpistcncy  which 
would  be  justifiixi  by  the  recent  pretension.i  of  i1h'  ^l  ic m^i.*. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  veins  is,  also,  another  condiiion  which 
illustrates  the  modifications  to  wMch  inflammation  is  liable  as 
affecting  the  venous  tissue,  and,  in  this  respect  is  instrumental 
in.  aiding  our  conceptions  of  those  varieties  which  distingni^ 
venous  congestion. 

Tenons  hypertrophy  appears  to  arise  from  different  exciting 
causes.  It  is  sometimes  owing-  to  an  obstruction  to  the  course  of 
the  venous  blood,  which  gives  rise  to  tliis  affection  rather  than 
to  its  kindred,  varix.  But  since,  in  numerous  cases,  great  ob- 
structions have  existed  without  producing  tiiis  phenomenon,  it 
is  manifest  that  in  the  instances  in  which  it  takes  place,  it  re- 
sults from  some  modified  action  which  is  developed  in  predis- 
posed parts  by  the  stimnltis  of  distension.  But,  in  a  far  greater 
number  of  OBSBB  no  aoch  original  obBtructionhM  existed,  but  the 


(I)  Cominailurti  on  Ikxtliut^  kcTol.  liE.  a.  1101,     SSL  - 
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BotioaliasbeeBSxcitedby  uinjairiaibrcliroiiic  inflammtuion 
of  Boms  pEtitTnth  which  the  vquib  are  oonnecled,  or  has  been  the 
result  of  remote  sympathy.  A«  the  hypertioi^y  advooces  and 
the  veina  become  convolatad,  there  is  ifaen  a  partial  obsttuction 
constituted  bjr  this  condition,  and  the  afiection,  ic  consequence, 
advances  mora  rapidly. 

The  pathology  of  liyjierlrophy  will  be  best  illuslrated  by  an 
example  of  the  discos*?.  We  shall  select  a  lomarkable  one  from 
a  work  by  Crui-eilhier,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  dis- 
section, in  whicb  the  dilatntion  of  the  veitu  hod  no  original 
dependence  on  obstruction,  and  wheie  the  causes  and  the  morbid 
tfiBtomy  arc  clearly  indicative  of  Infiammatiop. 

••Jceeph  BrCGEoles,  aged  49  jeaa,  an  old  addier,  entered  the  hoqiital  &C 
Anttnne,  on  account  of  a  disease  which  presented  all  the  nppeuance  of  scirrhni 
oT  tha  pyloTua ;  there  iemg,  also,  an  extrsofdinBry  dilatation  of  the  veins  of 
the  abdoDunal  iDtegomentc  Thete  veinB,  recembling  large  lesebei,  ei«pt  in  ■ 
sgttg  nuumer  under  the  akin,  and  vere  tamed  opon  each  otbar  like  the  ecian>~ 
Intiona  of  the  brain.  Thi*  appemnca  extended  from  ibe  pulni  to  the  mnbiliciB 
where  there  wu  a  TalunuDoui  convolatjon  «i  laise  ai  ■  modern  lirad  orange 
haviiv  the  appeannce  of  an  umbilical  hernia.  From  tbii  collection  departed 
two  veine,  which  were  less  fleruous  and  [ess  voluminous  than  the  preceding 
These  veins  could  be  rollowei!  aa  far  as  the  xyphoid  appeitdix,  when,  from  be- 
coming dercp  seated,  tlii^y  wore  lost.  Tlie  lumonn  farmed  by  the  uDatD  ef  Iba 
diiaivd  veins,  resembled  Ihc  head  of  tlie  mednit  Of  which  M  FIlTnTin  epnafca 

light  bruiutmeiu  was  iieanl  Ih[oU|,'li  the  siciliescopc 

"The  following  is  the  histoiy  oUUu  <-.,fC.  In  IBin,  Bressolea  was  Uken 
prifoner  by  the  Hungariana,  who,  lo  avciij,'e  iliG<]uaiii  of  oueaf  theli  comndett, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  belly  with  the  biill-ciid  of  a  muefcel,  and  left  him  for 
dead.  Being  oarried  to  the  hospital,  he  (eh  for  a  long  time  >  pain  in  the  ibdo- 
aMahenddid  not  go  out  till  the  end  of  aix  months. 

••>  In  after  biantntnlo  Fruiceteiia|$itringlui  handto  bk  abdomen, 
he  diacorend  thia  enlargement  of  the  ranr.  They  were  then  vdoniiDoii^bnl 

soft  and  indolent.   Their  colour  nag  bluish.    He  attributed  their  fonnatini  to 

"  llCBtoreit  lo  private  life,  he  devutoii  himaolf  (o  commercial  bosinejs,  and 
lost  the  whole  of  his  gain,  lu  IHIH  he  wna  obliged  lo  seek  for  a  livelihood  by 
turning  a  crank  during  the  whole  day.  The  oceupatlon  was  laborious,  and  the 
veins  became  more  enlarged.  A  physician  being  consulted,  he  was  told  that 
nothing  could  be  done  but  to  chango  his  pomut,  which  he  aocordingly  did. 
Since  1^  the  enlargement  had  been  stationary.  In  1837  the  gasttio  symp- 
inms  were  manifested.  The  patient  died  onthe  I4thof  Janouy,  168% with  all 
tha  symptoms  of  scirrtins  of  the  pytoms. 

"  JSzomiMrioR  ^Ms  ke^  ~  t^ipailti^  of  tbe  nacooB,  fitiom  and  mnM- 
hrlinMe  of  the  pylons  and  the  nel^bauiing  putt  cf  the  BtooiBch.  Condd- 
onble  esDtraotica  of  tha  iflorio  dificft 
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"  The  subcataneouf  <eitis  of  the  obdamen  were  injected  with  a  libkKired  pie- 
puBtioD.  The  injection  did  not  penetrate  into  that  portion  of  Ihe  dilaleii  reini 
which  ran  fnim  the  lunbilicug  to  the  eteniiim.  The  iliac  and  peliic  voinc,  and 
the  utKonding  vena  cava,  werD  mtfurol.  The  reins  of  the  lower  extrcmiliei 
were  neither  vBiii»»e  nor  dilated. 

"The  umbilical  veini  and  the  vena  portn,  received  the  injedioo.  Tha 
portal  vein  wai  lerjr  Tiilunn»ti&   The  docto*  Teaonis  obliterated. 

"The  liver  very  unail,  but  healthy.  The  splacn  vaa  nearly  as  large  ai  tha 
livar,  being  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  and  indtiratioii.  Its  surface  was  scatterad 
over  vith  cartilaginoua  plates. 

"  The  dilated  veins  wore  dtoated  between  the  akin  attd  ■  very  thin  roembia' 
noua  laeeia,  which  separated  them  iKiin  the  sheath  of  the  recti  mitscles.  TU* 
menibrane  was  evidently  the  aiperficial  baoia  of  the  abdomeiL  The  ildu  WM 
raieed  to  a  level  with  each  circiunvokilioa  of  tha  vaina;  It  fbnuid  a  »art  of  a 
cyst,  moving  freely,  without  adherenca  to  the  rehu,  o  if  a  ■erons  tissae  were 
interposed  between  tha  vnn  and  the  akin.  Some  of  the  distinct  convolutions 
adhered  to  the  skin  by  a  very  delicate  cellular  (isBUe.  Fibrona  and  indurated 
prolongations  of  the  ekin  to  the  euperficial  faecta  aeporatcd  the  vascular  convo- 
IntioDB.  The  veins,  which  were  greatly  convoluted,  formed  an  uninterrupted 
■eiiea,  and  they  were  thickened  to  s  level  with  the  concavity  of  each  circumvo. 
Intion,  and  were  thmned  to  a  level  with  tho  convexity. 

•■There  wore  two  very  diatinct  systems  of  tho  circumvolutions;  one  on  the 
tight,  the  other  to  the  left.    The  right  was  constituted  by  a  single  vein  ;  the 

RKOlion  botwBcn  tho  circumrolulions  of  tliL-  tisht  and  those  of  the  left  side. 
Each  eonununicated  with  Iho  cpigaBlric  vein,  across  the  rectus  muscle.  There 
wae  one  very  large  communication  at  one  point ;  and  yd  the  epigastric  vein 
presented  its  natural  uzo,  nor  had  the  Injection  pi^neirated  iliii  epigastric  vein. 
Bat  the  syringe  emplc^ed  was  not  a  good  one. 

■  At  the  tunlnlical  region  there  were  Iwn  vcn-  larjrc  iumnurs,  in  juita-pontioo, 
and  Tei7  pnjeetiiig.  The  tmnouti  were  filu^led  immediately  below  the 
nmbilical  ctcatrii^  Each  tumour  was  foimed  by  a  single  vein  folded  upon 
iteclf."  (') 

The  points  lo  be  cnnsidcred  in  tlie  foregoing  case,  as  relating 
to  our  subject,  arc 

1st.  The  veins  which  were  the  seal  of  the  affection.  These 
wete,  mainly,  the  subcutaneous  which,  in  their  natuial  state,  ue 
very  small,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  inlemal  saphena. 
Their  circulation  was,  therefore,  promoted  by  the  force  of  groT- 
ity;  and,  in  this  respect,  accurnulations  of  blood  nre  prevented 
here  as  in  the  jugular  veins.  — 2d.  The  pervious  sl.Hc  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  the  conununicalion  of  ihu  dilated  veins  with 
it.  —  3d.  The  conununicalion  of  these  veins  with  the  epigastric 
and  the  portal  veins.  — 4th.  Their  gt«at  tortuouty,  and  the  alter- 

(i;  CiotulhiarV  Aaalomli  Patbole(iqnf,  livnu.  IB. 
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ed  state  of  their  parietes,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  to  which  tha 
inflamtaatory  action  had  beon  prapagntcd  from  the  veins. — 5th. 
The  voluminous  stale  of  llit  porlnl  voiiij,  \\\<:  liver  bcini^  pre- 
ternnlurally  small.  —  litli.  'I'liu  iialur.il  st.ui'  nl"  lin'  .s^ijiln'iiEi,  ilirn;, 
and  pelvic  veins,  and  of  the  vena  c^tva,  and  \om!i  of  Ihc  lower 
extremities.  —  7th.  Thai  Ihe  subculaneous  veins  were  olike  on 
both  sides,  and  communicated  only  at  the  umbilical  region.  —  8th. 
The  diseased  atale  of  the  stomach  and  spleen,  and  that  no  other 
than  inflammatory  action  could  have  produced  the  pain,  which 
was  early  felt  for  a  long  lime  in  tlie  abdomen,  and,  subsequently, 
"  all  the  phenomena  of  cnncor  of  the  pylorus."  —  9th.  The  vio- 
lence inflicled  and  the  natvire  of  ihc  subscquenl  e.tciling  causes 
ofdisease.. —  10th.  That  there  was  no  conceivable  obstacle  to  the 
drculatian  in  (he  subcutaneous  veins;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Iheie  were  unusual  £ictlitie>,  begides  the  force  of  gravity, 
from  their  communicatioa  with  the  umbilical,  portal,  and  epigas- 
tric veins.  _  11th.  That  the  convoluted  stat^  of  the  vessels  did 
not  contribute  to  their  dilatation ;  since,  after  it  had  reached  its 
mavimiim,  the  dilatation  remained  stationary  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  —  l-3lh.  The  important  fact,  that  there  was  the  soma  oiler- 
atioii  of  structure  in  the  s.tomach  and  spleen  as  in  the  diseased 

13tli.  A\'as  not  the  affection  of  the  veins  and  of  the  internal 
viscera  produced  .siinnltnncousiy  by  the  blow;  or,  rather,  was 
not  that  of  the  former  propairated  along  their  veins  to  the  vena 
portfBf  and  thencu  ihrou°:li  the  mubihcal  vein  to  Ihe  moi«  dila- 
ted ones;  or  may  not  syinpaihetic  influences  have  operated? 
Was  not  the  excessive  toil  the  subsequent  cause  of  the  increased 
enlargemenl  of  Ihe  veins,  and  how  dtd  it  operate?  14th.  Can 
the  dilated  stale  of  the  veins  be  satisfactorily  ascribed  to  any 
other  cause  thtui  the  diseased  condition  of  their  parietes?  The 
whole  case  will  be  fully  illustrated  when  we  eome  to  the  subject 
of  ordinary  phlebitis.  The  example  by  Mr.  Anderson,  foUotred 
by  extensive  varix,  will  be  much  in  point ;  as,  also,  is  that  of 
simple  varix  by  Hennen,  at  page  342. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  foregoing  case  neither  the 
epigastric  nor  saphena  veins  participated  in  the  aflection ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  umbilical  did.  The  latter  fact, 
however,  is  not  necessary  lo  onr  interpretation  of  the  pathology, 
Muca  the  aflection  of  the  subcutaneous  vein,  may  be  as  readilr 
explained  through  the  principle  of  remote  sympathy  with  the 


inlerual  visMra,  ob  the  analogous  affections  in  pregnant  women. 
Bnt,  we  may  here  point  out  an  analogy  betwtEn  the  exemption 
of  the  epigastric  and  sapheiut  reins,  and  what  happens  in  active 
phlebitis ;  where,  according  to  Dr.  Lee.  — 

"lasoDiG  women  liktteS  wiin  eronl  dqicdiub.  ine  infiimujuuon  of  Uie  fom. 
orni  viiiM  MLiH  ;ii}irfi|inru  lo  no  Hiiriin-itiv  nrn-hTL'ii  wpii-rvf  win  ri'iiriK  of  the  eaphe- 
ficial  veina  to 

"Ihe  inflam- 

riTiU'ii,  n:f   1  !■!  rr  iLir;,T'.  Ill     I cri :  ■iiin  hiiitp  a  btEtloh  U 

■o 

.■1  I'li.M'  "iMi  I'MM'.,  ir  1  ::iii(iL'-  j'l.'Mii.ict, between 


I'  nil!  i>iiiii;iiiiiiii'iiiis  iiiKiiiii  II  villus  iidiwiiv  Io  be  pecn- 

sults  in  hy- 

pertropliy.  and  its  allcjidaiit  utilargement  ol"  llieir  areas.  Tliis  is 
denoted  by  its  froqunnt  occurronoe  ii)  prHgiinnl  women;  whilst  ita 
exclusive  limitaiion  lo  those  yessols,  and  its  absence  in  a  greater 
proportion  of  cases,  as  well  as  otli«r  riiasoris  hitherto. assigned, 
evince  its  dependence  not  only  on  some  poculiar  condition  of  the 
vital  Elate  of  the  iLti;nis,liiit  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  these  veins 
in  their  relation  to  (he  gravid  uterus.  And  does  not  the  subsequent 
)«ducti(m  of  the  vohime  of  tlie  veins  depend,  in  the  same  way, 
on  a  corresponding  sympathy  with  the  change  which  ensues  in 
the  uterus  after  parturition  ;  that  org.in  exerting,  throughout,  a 
specific  influence  on  these  vessels  uecnrding  lo  the  variations  in 
its  condition!  Or,  is  Ihr  luhii-iion  ol  i],v  Vf.4:ij  mviiitr  simply 
to  the  removal  of  the  excilinir  eause,'  Wc;  think  iiol :  for,  when 
hypertrophy  occurs  io  other  coses,  whether  of  the  veins  or  of 
other  tissues,  it  is  pennonenl.  Tfaesameiact  is  shown  in  active 
inflammation  of  the  saphoia  vein,  as  vitl  appear  beieaOei.  Tha 
saphena  may  be  obliterated;  but,  is  it  a  sound  conclusion  that 
the  allendant  hypertrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  veins  depends  on 
that  oblilcralioii  /  The  contrary  is  rendered  ulu  ioiis  by  iIli;  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  morbid  dilatation  alone  exists  in  butli  sc- 
ries of  vesaels.  Both  ore  more  or  less  siniullaiieous  in  their  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  inflammation,  where  moat  strongly  pronounced, 

(I)  Op  dt.  (S)  Ib  Mid.  Chir.  Tniu.  Lsn.  toL  tr.  p.  46. 
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baa  not  attained  that  dagne,  nor  are  the  depositions  Uioae,  which 

are  followed  by  contraclioti,  or  obliteration  of  the  vessel.  Be- 
sides, there  are  instances  recorded  of  hypertrophy  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  iiMomen.  on  bolh  sides,  ivhuru  orjiy  one  saplio- 
na  vein  whs  alfci^led.  [n  these  cnse-s,  tlicre  is  no  room  for  doubt 
lhat  the  hyperirophy  oti  ono  side  depends  upon  die  active  in- 
flamiUBtion  of  the  corresponding  saphcna ;  whilst  Ihe  true  physi- 
ologist will  see  from  this  coincidence,  and  analogous  facts,  lhat 
the  same  condition  on  the  opposite  side  has  resulleil  from  sym- 
pathetic influence.  —  (See  p,  149;  and  Vol.  I.  pp.  134,  15S,  160, 
204,  467,  478,  507,  570,  lexl  and  jioles.) 

If  facts  be  allowed  as  much  weight  an  the  ^'riivod  uterus,  the 
exemption  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  should  alone  set- 
tle the  question  against  the  mechanical  hypothesis. 

No  argiinunt  can  be  drawn  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  foAts, 
nor  to  the  dependence  of  abnormal  thickening  of  parts  upon  in- 
flammatory action,  from  the  general  increase  of  the  impregnated 
ntenis.  One  is  a  morbid,  the  other  a  natnral  process.  The  in- 
tetstitial  depositions  are  wholly  nnlike  in  the  two  cases ;  a  fact 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  considered  by  those  who 
borrow  analogies  from  natural  processes  to  embrace  the  forego- 
ing results  of  inflammation.  One  is  disoi^anization ;  the  other 
growth.  And  yet  such  is  the  tendency  of  nature  to  restore  the 
int^rity  of  parte,  that,  where  great  dlBorganizatioii  has  happened, 
as  in  h^tisalion  of  the  lungs,  the  disorganizing  deposit  is  often 
nmoved  after  inflammation  has  terminated. 

In  carcinomatous,  end  some  other  inflammations,  (pp.  317, 
331,)  where  there  may  be  less  blood  circulating  in  the  part  than 
in  many  instances  of  Ihp  common  form  of  inflammation,  weofien 
find  the  superficial  veins  enlarged  far  beyond  the  capacity  that 
would  be  required  by  any  exliaordiiiary  determination  of  blood. 
This  is  frequently  true  of  all  disorganizing  inflammations  which 
liBTe  no  natural  termination.  Dr.Hodgfcin,  in  defining  ttio  cha- 
racters of  malignant  disease  of  all  kinds,  including  malignant 
ulcers,  states,  that  "another  character  is,  the  enlargement  of  the 
veins  in  the  ncigkhnnrhood  of  the  affected  part,  t!ioui;h  this 
symptom  is  not  at  all  times  present,"  (')  The  veins  become  in- 
volved like  the  other  tissues,  and  a  low  state  of  inflammatory 
action  is  gradually  propagated  to  the  larger  trunks.  In  the  brain, 
this  condition  of  Ihe  veins  is  particularly  liable  to  attend  oi^anic 

(I)  LkIdimoq  the  Morb.  AnttsTltao  Scnoi  and  Mucoui  Mtmbnnn,  p.  ur. 
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dea«Dgemaits  wbea  thor  pioceed  finm  common  inflamnution, 

whether  active  or  sub-active.  Dr.  Monro  remarlis  that,  "  a  dis- 
tension of  the  veins  of  the  pin  maler  is  tlie  most  common  morbid 
appeamnce  ill  various  ori[;iiiic  liisfu-sc^  uf  ihc  herLd  ''(')  This 
peculiar  disposition  cif  (he  veins  of  pHrliciihir  organs  to  lio  thus 
affected  grows  uiit  of  a  pi  iiiciple  which  wc  liave  already  exami- 
ned in  port.  Again,  also,  "hypertrophy  of  the  veins,  which  is 
distinct  from  varix,"  says  M.  Oruveilhier,  "  is  seen  in  all  the  cases 
where  tiiere  is  a  iarge  morbid  growth  of  an  organ."  (*j 

"  Tbe  last  cireumBtance,"  says  Dr.  Canwell,  in  apeakiug  of  eucimima,  "to 
wbicb  1  shall  allude,  is  llie  davelopmeDt  of  lbs  mbcatineoDi  Tenous  lyitem ; 
■omelimes  en  coiupicnouB  wtasn  the  diaeon  aflbcta  the  breast  in  Uts  form  of  ■ 
lumour,  or  Ba;  oilur  eitenul  pait  wbere  tha  akin  is  capable  of  nnwdenble 
eilenrion." 

Dr.  C.  ascribes  diis  afibctton  of  the  reins  to  the  preamre  of 
the  lamour,  and  "  not  lo  any  special  influence  ezerciWd  by  the 
disease,"    This,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  GruvNlhieT,  and  of 

pathologists  irenerally ;  whilst  the  " extensibilily  of  the  skin" 
appcTvrs  to  favour  Ihc  mcL'hnnieal  doctrine.  But  we  have  the 
obitrvailtiii  of  criiir:al  observers,  [hut  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  in  the  enlarged  veins  in  carcinomatous  afiections, 
—  that  "  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  as  rapid  there  as  in  the  other 
veins."  (')  Enlargement  of  the  veins  frequently  takea  place 
while  the  tumour  is  small  and  loose.  And  why  is  il  not  as  fre- 
quent and  remarkable  in  tumours  of  n  simple  nature?  Sir  C. 
Bell,  as  we  have  said,  hod  seen  more  thuti  twenty  cases  of  painful 
Bwelling  of  the  upper  extremities  from  cancer  of  the  mamnue, 
which  were  evidently  instances  of  phlebitis.  (') 

In  the  circuitous  circulation,  depending  on  llie  obstruction  of 
Et  large  vein,  there  lakes  plni^c  only  a  simple  dilatation  of  the 
veins.  What,  then,  should  constitute  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
tesults  of  this  species  of  obstruction,  and  that  whi<-Ji  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  pressure  of  tumoun  1  How  can  we  ezplain,  on 
the  principle  of  pressure,  the  case  which  imtnediotely  ibilovs  the 
TemaikB  of  Dr.  Canwell  just  quoted?  It  is  beauti&illy  display- 
ed in  a  plate,  which  represents  a  carcinomatous  ulcer  of  the 
atomachofabouttwoinchessquare.  TwocoronaryveinsgStiistch- 
ing  across  the  organ,  are  enlarged  to  tbe  diameter  of  neariy  three- 

(l1HgiWAiaL>>rtli«Biwa,p.4B.  («}  Anat  FiUlnloc. Ufna.  it. 

(3)  Bidwfa  Gra.  Aut  nl.  L  p.  m 

(4)  B«C}da;aaatfPno.M*d.Lim.AttFtil<|mniiiOdln>^p.I4SjUdDp 
L«A  ObMcratioat  CO  Mme  of  Ibt  noM  ImpoiUult  DiinMi  nT  Wonian,  p.  in. 
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eighths  of  na  inch.  Tlie  brandies  bear  a.  correspoodtng  size, 
those  being  lurgest  which  proceed  from  the  ulcer.  The  plate 
appears  to  be  on  improssivo  illustralion  of  the  dependence  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins  npun  iiillEiiTiiiiHiion.  'i'his  case  is  whoily 
parallel  in  respect  io  any  mechanical  cause  with  llie  one  of  vnrix 
by  Mr.  lleiineii,  (p.  31:i,)  and  another,  of  liyperlroiihy,  by  M. 
CrLiveilhier,  (p.  366.)  Similar,  also,  to  the  foregoing  coso,  is  one 
of  common  ulceration  of  tliu  stomach,  described  by  Andral,  who 
speaks  of  the  veins  its  an  instance  of  chronic  phlebitis,  and  which 
is  [he  only  instance  In  which  we  have  known  this  term  to  have 
been  employed. 

"L'estomac  ctait  cnvaln  par  une  large  ulceration,"  "tm  voyait  ie  grosset 
veines  ranipereii  imnd  noinlire  autour  de  celte  ulctralion."  (')  —  Some  of  the 
veins  w.^rr  altered  in  sti-nrliirc.  Pfrlups  U.f  greatest  iminlier  of  casos  of  em. 
ml  |ililpl>Liif  m  JJicii  hiive  rri!;m.i[eil  in  Ti[r.T"  ot  llii'  iinirmi.1  mFrabnne  of  lie 
larffe  inlestiucf,  wiii'.A  uJceian.jii  (il  uleni?  is  a  fri'qiient  mum  of  phleg- 
masia J  i.l  mi  3.    We  m^yiils"  stall' llinllhi'iVKOarcliPEorM.  Cruvrilliier  have  led 


tho  inquiry.  reinarLs  itial  lln;  i-.iricoeo  ducle  ai^  coloured  bv  a  pleiiis  of  van- 
Ctme  capilliines  from  lli«  portal  vein,  which  aleo  oeour  in  a  more  varieose  slate 
Witbm  thi;  riu.  L=.  Tin;  i-iruciiire  of  tho  ducia  is  entirely  vaecular,  consieling 
■Iso  of  a  plexus  of  varicose  capillary  veins  j  and  when  a  eection  a  made,  the 
whole  gubsCance  appears  to  be  composed  of  Ihece  VBiicose  capillanei,  iE(em> 
bling  a  honeTComb,  He  Weludm  »  we  havs  seen  of  H.  CniKillaer,  Out 
the  enential  talbology  eonsiBti  in  the  forcgiring  amditim  oftbe  cipIUiTTTeln*. 
in  which  he  alw  includes,  in  a  lesser  degree,  a  Tsricoee  eoudilioit  of  Ihe  c^il. 
laiy  arteries.  (')    But,  we  apprehetitl,  that  the  resi  pathology  lies  still  deeper, 

"Dr.  Graves  Ima  sliorni  tint  a  vnripite  sMle  of  the  fiu|ierncial  llioracic  veins 
may  occur  from  csiiccrous  dcgcncraiion  of  Ihe  lung  itself."  ('}  Here,  again, 
we  see  Ihe  principle  of  empathy  in  operation.  (Pp.  848,  27ft  388,  aOft  83S. 

351,  :m) 

Of  til!:  !3me  iy.it\m  ii-  ,1  case  dewiibed  by  ijunnm-,  uwbo  """■ti*^  the 
body  of  a  iiiaii  wliu  di^.'il  of  i  nncer  of  the  l«ctilm,  and  he  found  the  iliu  veina 
inflamed  aiui  obstructed."  {') 

In  these  several  instances,  which  are  only  given  as  examples 
of  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  the  various  degrees  of  inflam- 
matory action  an  illustiated. 

(l)  C1ipiqasUcdie(le,(.iLp.m  ft}       eit  Linus,  4,  |k  S,  im 

(3)  Titatbe  on  Viiioose  Cii»Uuuisv  &c  |h  7.  Kc.  1899. 

{*)  Biit.  It  FoirigiiMed.  Bar.  tbI.  It.  p.S9a. 

(t)  CydopBdisorFRu:.Hed.  Art.  FU*»  Dnlau,  p.  3M. 
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We  have  said  that  Ihere  is  gcuerall7  but  little  blood,  lesa  than 
in  henllh,  circulating  in  carcinomatous  tumours,  and  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  less  is  returned  by  the  veins.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  medullary  sarcoma,  Dr.  Cnrswell  remarks  that  the 
blood-vessels  are  often  indistinguishable  in  carcinoma,  and  when 
nenr  formed  vessels  take  place,  that  they  ate  often  in  a  varicose 
state.  M  the  disease  advances,  it  irequoiily  nsults  in  the  worst 
lenooa  of  active  phlebitis.  The  veins,  indeed,  often  become  ob- 
literated ;  to  which  circumstaoce  Dr.  Caiswell  sometimes  ascribes 
the  ternunation  of  carcinoma  in  mortification,  (') — this  being 
in  conformity  with  Ihe  mechanical  hypothesis  of  thai  aScction. 
(Pp.  173, 180,  notes.) 

Again,  the  substance  of  carcinoma  is  often  found  within  the 
veins,  which  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  a  product  of  these 
vessels ;  especially  as  Dr.  Caiswell,  and  others,  have  often  fbiind 
it  attached  lo  their  parietes.  "jVQnute  blood-vessels  pass  from 
the  one  into  the  other,  and  are  often  very  numerous,  and  re- 
markably conspicuous  in  the  cribriform  matter."  (=)  One  case 
of  [his  nature  must  settle  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  A  gieat 
variety  of  the  carcinomatous  formations  are  fonnd  in  the  large 
veins,  the  lardaceous,  mammary,  medullary,  and  the  bematodic, 
—  all  in  the  same  trunk." 

It  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  all  analogy  to  suppose  that 
these  vnrious  products  onamate  m  the  blood,  as  supposed  by 
Dr.  C^n-iwcll      1     I  1       H  ii't^ir  oxislence  in 

the  solids  IS  .t  1)11  r  It  I  culiir  action.  But  we 
have  sufficiently  considered  the  merits  of  this  doctrine  in  our 
Humoral  Pathology,  particularly  in  the  I4th  Section.  There 
is  also  on  equal  difficult  m  occounUng;  for  the  manner  in  which 
those  products  become  attached  by  membrane  and  vessels  to  the 
veins,  unless  we  suppose  their  deposition  by  iuflamniatpry  action 
in  the  venous  parietes.  Indeed,  Dr.  Oarswell  slates  that — "We 
cannot  limit  the  disease  to  any  one  tissue."  I^al  these  products 

(nilliutntioni.tui.  ut  ciL  Fucic  3.         (1)  Ibid.  Faiclc.  3. 

(S)  Dr.  Cinwall  Ihinlu,  slid,  Hut,  "u  a  intrtui  cixiililuKil  of  Ihc  bWI,  w(  un 

or  Iho  eccrelioii!!,  <jr  lihUI  thnt  fluid  hu  ceaBcd  la  circuliW.  Then  Ihn  lubeTcnloiu 
nalW'  \s  strn  to  parnir  froin  tht  •rnim,  (jbiin,  and  coloating  maner,"  &c.  (a)  U 
Ihero  ,iriy  in.i.,r  r,f  lU;.. '  line  MrMion,  »1«o,  i<  tegaidtd  M  «  mm  ineeli»oic»l  pro- 
ccsf,  n  ni- 11  :ilLi.Lr.«ii.  V,'c  iciDi  loLheieruti  thit  they  n»;  ba  eannscted  iriifa onr 
considcrnLiu:!  oitW^  rc]:^tiv^  mcriU  of  the  anitoppcHl  nd  Hfppocniia  tcbooti. 
(•}  niiuuiiiDai.iic.  ui  at.  All  TWEnb,-u4U>*n.nTiibanltiiiC;A>li>p>dl>srriia.NM. 
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are  not  formed  by  tlie  capillary  veins,  as  supposed  by  some,  is 
evident  from  the  manner  of  their  attacliment  to  the  larger.  True, 
this  matter  is  more  frequently  unconnected  with  the  parietes  of 
the  veins.  But  as  in  the  cose  of  organized  "  concretions,"  it  may 
have  become  detached  ;  or,  hke  simple  lymph,  have  been  depos- 
ited from  tlic  venous  (issiio,  wifliniit  hcconiing'  organized.  It  is 
also  particularly  worthy  of  rrmark  tliiU  this  peculiar  substance 
is  found  in  the  veins  only,  not  in  Ilio  arii;rics,  and  generally  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  affected  parts.  If  generated  in  the  blood, 
{if  it  be  worth  while  to  argue  this  doctrine  any  farther,)  should 
it  not  appear  as  well  in  the  vena  cava,  and  other  remote  vessels, 
. —  in  all  vessels  indiscriminately,  including  tlie  arterial  7  If  the 
deposit  bo  sometimes  found  remote  from  the  main  seat  of  disease, 
we  have  the  principle  of  sympathy,  as  we  have  already  endeav- 
oured to  show,  to  explain  the  plienomenon.  The  carcinomatous 
disposition,  too,  as  we  shall  sooa  see,  and  as  is  well  known,  is 
apt  to  pervade  the  systein. 

Since  the  foregoing,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Carswell's  opinion  of 
the  pathology  of  carcinoma,  and  venous  depositions,  was  trans- 
milled  to  London,  as  stated  at  the  beginniag  of  this  essay.  Dr. 
Hodgkin's  excellent  work,  on  the  moibid  anatomy  of  the  seioui 
and  mucous  membittnes,  has  reached  this  conntry ;  and  we  £nd 
in  it  llie  same  comments  npon  Dr.  CaiBwell's  docttine  that  we 
had  cxprrs^'od  oursfh  eg.  We  sh«U  quote  some  of  his  renwito 
for  111''  l".  nrfii  of      coincidence  of  o[»nionB. 

"It  IS  indent,"  ^fiv'.  Dr.  Hodgkia, "tbu  the nnterul  (oaroinmiiatoni) »o 
found  (in  the  vcjar)  is  iint  in  InmtiM  to  Iha  qnt  it  which  the  hoik  of  tha  tumonr 
Biuls."  '<Ib  this  Bppearuice,  then,  to  be  ragardsa  u&mffieieat  proof  Hut 
tbeie  exists  an  eBen^  and  gansrsl  change  in  the  blood  in  lha  ifateni,  mch 
as  to  giva  lae  to  tha  dsvelopnient  of  malignant  tmamat  in  one  or  man  puta 
of  the  body?  1  ooacei™  not"  "Howia  it  that  the  peccant  humoor  codBdm 
its  mbchiof  toone  spot,  and  pcrforau  the  part  of  good  and  healthy  blood  every- 
where else  throughonl  tho  body!"  —  [Vo],  I.  Hamoral  Palholagy.) 

But  the  most  material  part  of  the  coincidence  of  our  views, 
and  which  is  especially  interesting  to  our  inquiry,  relates  to  the 
generation  of  oarcinomaioua  matter  in  the  veins. 

"Tho  iiMfiniii'Df  nm:blcriat,"sayaDr.H.''in  aome reapecte reaemWing  that 
ollhc  luinour  in  tlx.'  Inlerior  of  Ihe  veraela  ia,  J  believe,  nothing  more  than  ana 
of  tho  cfTects  ot  this  change,  (ioBanunation.}  lla  more  frequent  occmTence 
in  the  Teiui  favoura  this  idea,  nnce  Ibej  are  mors  diapoaed  to  inflammatkii 
than  other  veasela;  *nd  as  they  lUow  of  ita  extension  alixig  th^  canree  htxa 
theoiginil  eeatof  the  afitctian,  wo  twed  have  do  difficult  in  aeeountiiig  for 
the  exiateDca  oTlba  moitndljr  jirodoccd  material  through  a  cuinderable  sztent 
gfthaveMt," 
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trary,  il  soeme  for  nii>re  lilii'ly  Ihil  ii  li^il  lici'n  iirdially  sccrelcd  by  Iheir  own 
internal  Burfaces.  aince  the  very  cnnxIxLi'iii:!^  nf  iliiM  matter  aeana  to  ihow  Ihtt 
it  couU  not  have  been  tranKHiilt^i  llimugh  thr^e  veBsets,  like  tbe  blood  and 
lympfa  which  they  an  deatined  to  cnnver."  Our  author  alio  adreita  to  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon  in  "acrofuloiu  in/TainnuUion."  (') 

We  do  not  feel  that  an  apology  la  necessaiy  for  the  paiticn- 
larity  with  which  we  dwell  upon  this,  and  (oialogoas  subjects. 
The  facts  are  prolificof  information  as  to  Ihegreal  inquiry  before 
uE.  As  one  of  their  bearings,  it  is  obvious  that  when  we  con- 
nect them  with  the  enlargements  of  the  veins  in  which  carcino- 
matous matter  is  found,  it  certainly  may  be  strongly  applied  in 
the  way  of  analogy  to  certain  other  enlarged  states  of  the  veins, 
whero  no  cnrciiiomn  exists,  for  [he  purpuse  of  showing  that  this 

of  Ihu  veins. 

Another  hypothesis  ia  associated  by  some  writers  with  that 
of  the  spontaneous  formation  of  thb  matter,  which  is,  that  the 
matter  ia  sometimes  absorbed  by  the  venous  radicles.  In  a 
particular  case,  it  is  said  that, — 

"ProfeBsor  Cnivcilhicr,  by  whom  tba  diMeclini  wai  made,  regarded  the 
disctasc  as  havini;  lie  point  of  depaitnro  in  the  uterus  ihinlring  that  the  Cao- 
cerouE  depoflit  was  taken  up  bjr  the  Trine  and  dapodtad  in  other  orgaiu,  pre- 
cisely as,  accnrding  to  thiB  palhologiil,  pu  is  Iranaported  to  mnote  orEani  in 

utenne  plilebiiis,"  {') 

This  conclusion  is  founded  upon  two  other  hypotheses,  one 
of  which  regiirils  the  absorbing  power  of  the  veins,  the  other,  the 
deposition  of  piia  by  these  vessels  in  remote  parts.  The  analogy, 
therefore,  woiikl  be  feeble,  (it  best  ;  but  is  reiiden;(l  abortive  by 
the  want  of  a  prnprr  roiiiidfiLinii  Ibr  the  preniisi-ii,  ;ind  i.^  opposed 
by  facts  and  pl[isiologii;iil  priJii;iplfs.  As  is  well  remarked  by 
the  writer  last  quoted,  the  predisposition  to  cancer  is  often  con- 

(9)  Dt.  BwM,  in  Naw-YnHi  Hed.  and  Sarg.  Jaam^  Mj,  IBM,    U— ». 

Ws hid  iDtcnded  to  hne  lUUd  the  opinian  oTHunlarla  coonHllon  willi  aarie. 
mulia  upon  pui,  appnr  In  rol.  i.  pp.  513,  MO.  "And  In  ths  cdk  of 
tdnH."  h4  uys.  '*  lUcra  is  great  reaioTi  to  t>eLlc¥e,  Uut,  allrr  all  the  bad  BJinplonis 
■rc  remaned,  auppuratjoD  ia  still  going  on,  aa  wt  (iod  it  so  in  a  ■oro,    Pus  may, 

hj  the  mitler  puing  iota  Iba  circulation."  (a)  Thni  do  we  conMant]]'  letam  fiooi 
■itiGcia]  raaulli  to  Iba  pbenomau  ttauan, 

•  {DOiikiBlHa,fe>.,r.ail. 
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sHtational ;  and,  it  may  ihprefore,  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the 
foregoing-  case,  be  developed  in  many  parts  of  Iho  body. 

The  doctrines  as  (o  (he  formation  of  corcinomntous  matter  toe 
M  vtuions  as  those  in  Telotion  to  pus.  Dr.  Burrows  believes  that 
coogula  of  blood  change  into  carcinomatous  matter.  He  relates 
a  case  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Fardoe,  where  — 

"  A  wimu  wai  lActod  with  gugroie  of  tiia  foot  ud  fanret  put  of  tbe  leff, 

ttnve  the  dinonn  of  the  twu  can,  and  CKtendiiig  into  ths  iliac  tbId,  a  semi- 
eaagalated  brain-IIhe  substSDCe  was  found.  Tbe  presence  of  the  anbslance 
in  the  veins  vraa  eonaidend  Dr.  Pudoe  an  nUier  obscDre,  nnkco,  la  be  tup- 
poeed,  it  tjib  the  rasnlt  of  inflammatiaD  of  tiio  Toaela  <rf  the  gaDgraKHW  a- 
tiemity."  —  Dr.  Bmrami  icgecti  thii  oonMnuilim],  and  cnaiden  tin  labalaiica 
"Uta  reiuJt  of  spontanaoni  deieDefBlioa  of  the  Gbrinaua  part  of  Ibe  Mafnlaled 
blood."  O 

We  have  introduced  this  case  on  account  of  the  singularity 
of  the  supposed  presence  of  carcinomatous  matter  in  the  viaoa, 
when  there  existed  a  state  only  of  common  inflamoiaiion  upon 

which  the  phenomenon  depended.  For  ibis,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  ii  cnnnot  be  tbat  tlie  nvMui  wns  tarciiiumiKous ;  whil.'t 
it  IS  also  stated  to  have  "  resembled  n  mislure  of  jtiis  and  blood.  ' 
This  fact;  if  no  otiier,  establishes  its  dependence  on  common  ve- 
nous inflommatioit.  In  all  the  recorded  cases  which  we  have 
exunined,  the  cansinomatoos  matter  within  the  veins  has  beoi 
accompatiied  by  a  condition  of  disease  in  other  parts  distingnish- 
ed  by  analogotia  formations.  It  is  upon  this  fact,  indeed,  that 
the  hypnilie.=!isof  abso'iption  has  been  in  piiri  fniinded,  lliU,oiir 
conclusions  hero,  as  in  the  case  of  propnainiion  of  inflanmialion 
from  common  ulcers,  &C.  to  the  reins,  appear  to  be  susl.iined  by 
analogy,  by  what  is  known  of  the  liability  of  the  reins  to  inflam- 
matory action,  and  to  its  various  modifications  as  denoted  by  their 
products,  by  the  constitutional  nature  of  cancerous  ofieclions,  and 
by  the  coincidence  of  tho  supposed  mnrbid  .'iclion  in  other  parts. 
From  the  great  di^ipiisitnin  in  ll'i-  u-iri';.  In  liiniw  mil  mnr- 

bid secretions  wlieii  ■miy  iii(j(kT:iii.-iv  iiii1;jiiilJ,  it  is  no  evidence 
against  us  that  iheir  siriictiiru  is  not  impaired  by  sjiecilic  aclions. 
See  Appendix  VI,  on  Mc/atioxis. 

If,  then,  it  appear  that  inflammation  exists  in  varix,  hypertro- 
phy, the  venous  eulorgements  which  attend  carcinomatous  affec- 
tions, dec.  in  the  absence  of  other  apparent  causes  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  veins,  we  rau8t  conclude  that  it  depends  upon  that  qtate  of 
(1)  braomn  X.Klam,  1831,  Iw'a. 
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disense.  This  will  forma  strong- ground  of  analogy  in  our  totber 
inquiry  into  ihe  annlogous  phenomenon  in  venous  congestious. 
We  shall  have  farther  proofj  also,  thai  different  orders  of  veins  ale 
endowed  with  difierent  kinds  and  degrees  of  susceptibilitf  to  in- 
flanunatioii.  That,  the  disease  ia  Taiioualy  modified  according  to 
the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  different  se- 
ries, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  thespe- 
c  ics  of  inflammaiion,  or  other  disease,  which  may  affect  other  tis- 
sues wiih  which  the  morbid  veins  are  connected.  That,  the  super- 
firial  veins  are  mniniy  the  seat  of  varix  and  liyperlrophy ;  the 
deeper  seated,  but  such  as  belong  to  parts  llmt  are  not  concerned 
in  ori>aiiic  life,  are  most  liable  lo  pblebilis ;  wliilst  tliosc  of  the 
grent  vilnl  organs  nro  alone  especially  disposed  lo  congestion. 

othf  r  p.iris,  iho  J i 111' ri;nt '.series  of  veiiis'arc  not  only  ilistiiiimshed 
by  puculi.ir  imnliliciitions  ol'  llie  vital  ]>owers,  but  are,  exposed  to 

the  agency  of  catises  specifically  diflerent;  those  of  the  sur&co 
more  to  the  causes  of  common  infiammatian,  and  those  of  the 
poienchymatDus  organs,  as  in  congestion,  to  such  specific  ones 
as  derange  the  viscera  with  which  they  are  connected. 

We  claim  not  the  merit  of  originnlity  for  the  parliciilnr  views, 
wlneb  hav<:  ^ilsu  more  or  less  expres^jed  ni  mir  e-.s;iy  ■"in  tlie 
vital  powers,  .n.s  lo  liic  modilication  of  Ibesc  jiau-r  is  ari;iir(in"ig  lo 

cording  to  (be  nature  of  the  motbilic  causes.  They  belong  to 
John  Hunter,  who  deduced  in  conformity  with  them  his  impor- 
tant doctrine  of  generic  and  specitic  inflammations. 

"Inflaniniaiioii."  he  aaye.  "will  in  gcnerni  bu  in  propixtion  to  the  ctciting 
cauHe,  in  n'liich  ne  ma;  include  the  mischief  dona  the  canitituticm  and  the  na- 
ture of  Uie  part but,  eniMcially,  does  he  dnoll  npoa  the  VuioiMly  modifjing 
inSueucee  of  the  remote  causes.  ('J 

The  gieat  French  Philosopher,  ffichat,  probably  arriving  at 
all  his  conclusions  fay  inductive  philosophy,  adopted  Hunter^ 
views  as  lo  the  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  ai  the  va- 
rious tissues,  and  carried  them  out  to  a  full  demonstration.  (Pp. 

297,  317,  319,  321,  333,  335.)  The  doctrine  of  the  variously 
modirying  elleet.s  r>f  morbifie  enuscH  belnng'.  emphatically  in  Hip- 
pOcratcs.  Of  these  several  priuciplca  we  shall  ii:a  e  iiiad^  an  ox- 
tensive  use  in  relation  to  venous  congestion.  What  Hunter  and 
Bichat  had  so  well  perfected,  has  been  ably  applied  by  Dr. 

<1)  On  th*  Blood,  and  In&uaaation,  p.  lU.  at  atq. 
VOL.  II.  48 
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£>avies  in  his  "New  Pathological  Views."  The  cooperation 
of  this  philosopher  is  too  valuable  In  pass  without  enlisting  him 
in  our  pt«sent  objects.  We  shall  therefore  subjoin  in  a  note 
his  general  conclusioDs.  (') 

What  we  have  said  in  the  present  section  in  nlotion  to  the 
veins,  is  also  applicable  to  that  very  analogous  tissue,  the  lym- 
phntjc  vpfiich,  where;  tlmy  proceed  from  carcinomatous  tumours, 
ulcers,  Ac.  Bri?.>-clicl  f-)  asccrinitied  tiial  their  dimensions 
Viiry,  like  iht:  \vm~,  ^ici-oriliiig  to  ihe  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  organs  with  which  they  are  connected,  the  enlargement 
.aometimes  BUipassing  the  size  of  the  thoraino  dact.  And,  what 
ia  espedallr  to  our  purpose,  they  become  eolaqred  in  sunhns, 
and  in  suppurating  parts.  In  the  fonnei  case  it  cannot  be  from 
the  absorption  of  any  redundant  matter.  Sen,  then,  analogy  is 
reciprocal  in  ila  li'jbt,  us  to  the  conBtittltioi],Bnd  peculiar  tenden- 
cies of  llie  veins  nud  absorbents  to  common  pathological  condi- 
tions. Brcschet  relates  a  case  of  Tuicoee  absorbents  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  quite  analogous  to  lh«  cm  of  veitoiia  hypertrophy  by 
Oruveilhler,  (p.  366.)  The  veaaelfl  were  painfiil  and  manifestly 
diseased;  being  also  large  enough  to  admit  the  tnbe  ofa  kitchen 
bellows. 

Wc  have  constnnt  proof  of  a  great  su5Coplibilily  of  the  lym- 
phatics lo  inflammation  from  various  causes,  and  of  its  diffuse 
nature,  as  in  the  venous  tissue.  As  in  the  latter,  also,  it  under- 
goes every  variety  of  degree  atad  modification.  This  subject 
being  im{>ortant  in  its  analogictd  bearings  upon  the  pathology 
of  venous  congestion,  we  shall  resume  ita  consideration  in  a 
more  appropriate  place. 

<l)  Ha  Mmdodea,  "  I.  That  Ihg  moit  pmnincnl  dimdla*  oT  inl 
d*p«odtM  npon  tin  ti*n«  (Acted.  3.  Thil  einy  vuietj  of  M 
ollun  word*,  tbit  ioflumiutioD  oTouh  Ijs&uo,-^u]indiG«daii«dAnbl| 
Ibe  ailuie  dF  Uio  uiuc  pniduciag  h.  3.  Tbil  otoij  TirietJ  lbs  di 
modlfiffd  according  lo  tha  condition  oftho  (iuue  affected.  4.  Thai  an 
nkawi»  DiodiRed  according  to  the  gcnenl  condition  of  (bgiyilHQ;  ■rbicl^efe(HDH, 

than  one  viricly  ol"  tic  discdsc,  by  nclins;  upon  mora  than  OBO  titioa.  B.  ThU  Iha 
•eiselo  of  .ill  liir  ti^'iins  orcliatilc  Ic      atTr.'ctcd  lonWWbat  diT 

m\b  philoaophjl 
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SECTION  X. 


It  will  ue  seen  max  ihe  present.  line  iiie  loiiowinp-  seciion.  has 

of  liie  loss  ol  Uiood,  as  well  ,-is  ivllli  tlio 'subject  iiiiracdUitely 
belbri:  lis  :  wiiiisL  uv.  wut-  .'ism.'i^l  ill  llie  iniushiiii  iimv  l<i  \n:  con- 
sidered IS  nnoiiier  great  step  in  our  system  of  demonstraling  iho 
cssenlial  independence  oi  ar.nanic  life  of  physical  laws. 

It  appears  lo  be  protmuie  tnat  the  dilatation  of  the  veins,  in 
varix,  hypertrophy,  ]ihim)iii.s.  and  congestion,  is  prtmarilv  of 
aa  active,  and  not  of  n  passive,  namre.  In  ine  progress  of  dis-  ' 
ease,  disorganization  coniritiuies.  more  or  less,  its  mechanical 
effect.  It  is  certainly  possible,  however,  that  the  dilatation  may 
depend  on  that  dimiuuiiuu  m  consisiuticc  wuicii  wouiu  luiiow 
certaan  degrees  of  infiammation  in  Ihe  venous  tissue.  The  mo- 
dified action  may  result,  at  once,  in  an  impaired  state  of  vital  af' 
finity,  by  which  power  the  molecules  of  the  venous  coats  are 
held  in  nggi^atioa;  and,  any  intaratitialfinidGSiiBed  would  oon- 
tribute  to  the  Bune  result.  But,  we  state  this  merely  as  a  posti- 
bility ;  whilst  the  constant  change  of  diameter  in  lb«  Teini^ 
where  no  such  contingencies  exist,  is  prima  fadt  in  favour  of 
our  doctrine  of  active  dilatation.  The  rapid  efiect  of  bloodlet- 
ting, also,  in  producing  a  contraction  of  the  venels  in  Tuunu 
congestion,  could  not  be  explained  on  the  mechanical  i^noiple, 
whilst  it  is  strongly  conoboiative  of  the  vital  one.  The  ibrmer 
coDStmotion,  however,  will  in  bo  lespeot  a^t  our  theory  of  ve- 
nous congestion;  but,  physiology  is  deeply  interested  in  the  true 
interpretation,  ond  the  ircolnient  of  venous  congiislion  will  be 
more  or  less  iiiliiionced  by  the  e.v:iicl  paiholoyy  of  ilio  disease. 

An  inquiry  is  iiaturiilly  .suggested,  wliullicr  the  veins  .^re  en- 
dowed with  muscular  power ;  and,  since  this  question  has  a  spe- 
cial bearing  upon  Iho  vital  endowments  ofthe  veins,  is  intimately 
connected  widi  the  philosophy  of  venooe  congeBtion,  and  with 
important  physiolc^cal  principles,  we  shall  examine  it  with  some 
particularity.  It  is  also  important  to  our  next  inquiry  as  to  the 
powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  and  which  is  likewise  inti- 
mmely  connected,  with  a  proper  understanding  of  venous  con- 


3B0  pmosoFHT  ov  vmoos  comobstioh. 


gestion.  By  this  investigation,  we  also  adviuioe  aa  in^KtiUiit 
object  of  OUT  whole  woik,  —  that  of  illnstrating  tbe  po>vren  of  life. 

Hunter,  Bichat,  Beclaid,  Heckd,  Tiedemann,  Breaehet,  and 
others,  speak  very  familiarly  of  a  middle  fibrous  coat.  Tiede- 
mann  says, — 

Thp  veina  contract  on  their  rontentB  by  virtue  of  Uie  elsBlioily  and  ca\- 
Iraclilitv  of  their  Hlirous  cral.  in  u  liicli  Ihry  ropc.nble  the  rtrttrics."  (') 

BlcI    1     ^     11    1      1     r      tl      t    it  II      mr  \    I    II  P  M  1 
Hew  sd    III     -Ll   It  I        ■^11      miK-liniDti        H  thou  111 
that  llie  daUi  vfliicli  we  jxissi/ss  ;irr  not  siilli'  ii'iil  t.i  iliilciniLiie 
tills  question. ('i 
()      f  il    r  1 


Some  other  aiiatoiiiisls  linvu  not  bcKii  equally  successlul  in 
detecting  these  libres ;  but,  their  observations  ore  only  of  a  ne- 
gative kind,  and  can,  therefore,  have  no  weight  figaiost  the  di- 
lect  proof.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  our  purpose  that  ihe 
veins  possess  the  power  of  dilating  and  cnntractiriir ;  and,  that 
these  changes  ere  of  such  constant  occurrence  ns  to  denote  ilii; 
principle  for  which  we  contend.  Bichat  abandoned  an  inquiry 
into  the  relative  areas  of  the  venous  and  arterial  syslems,  be- 
cause the  conlenl.f  of  the  veins  were  every  instant  subject  to 
change.  Their  middle  coot,  about  which  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  has  existtd,  we  infer  from  thai  circumstance,  possesses 
a  peculiar  structure.  Biciiat  thought  it  "eaaaitiatly  differtat 
from  that  of  ail  the  other  tigsues,  hmnn^  it*  peeuUar  proptr- 
tiet,  U/e  and  orffanixalion."  {')  And,  altfaon^  it  do  not  obey 
the  stimulus  of  electricity,  like  the  common  muscular  fibre,  as- 
slatcd  by  man;'  observers, (')  it  may  yet  derive  an  action  from  its 
vital  propinliijs  wIk'ii  Iflt  la  lln.'ir  liaUiiul  operation,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  "liiiT  Miinnli.  Who  shall  say,  iJiat  this  tissue  of  pe- 
culiar organization  may  not  be  liiglily  susceptible  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  when  ils  organic  properties  are  impressed  through 
the  power  of  sympathy  wiili  the  capillary  arteries,  and  by  its 

(I)  Compmlirt  Fbjuologj,  to!,  i-  p.  14S.  (S)  Osn.  AnU.toLi.  p.  40L 
1%)  Ptthaldg.  Anil.  vol.  IL  p.  K3.  (4)  Qen.  An  at.  tbL  i.  p.  401, 

(9]  SMCni|pe>iaR»nluidFa(holo(.ADU.p.ll4. 
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nftttml  sbmuiiu,  the  blood  l(')   Or.  that,  when  alleiedliy  dia- 

eaae,  ihe  principle  oi  duataiion  shaii  not  be  in  ihe  same  penna- 


1(1  resiiec'.  to  ll.e  conclusion  drawn  from  ihe  effects  ol  electri- 
Ciiy,  ima  oi  uinur  nniuniH,  wi;  inLiy  rumuri;  rjuii  [iipir  iiMims  are 
very  various  when  their  notion  is  directed  upon  diflerent  muscu- 
lar fihres.  This  arises  from  the  peculiar  modificntiotis  of  the 
vital  [lowers  with  whicli  different  series  of  the  veins  are  endowed, 
(pp.  '!2<.l,  '.t'S  i.  302.  377  ;)  being  analogOOS  to  the  varied  results 
in  diiTfrciil  orders  of  veins,  when  marlufic  canses  operate.  The 
proof  Irom  electricity'  may  be  also  shown  to  be  fallnciDUS  by  re- 
fcrrintr  to  its  action  upon  the  mimosa  sensiliva,  where,  by  parity 
nf  roaMOn,  it  should  establish  the  existence  of  muscular  fibre.  (■) 
If  the  negative  evidence  bo  adoiissible,  the  positive  should  be 
more  so.  ScEmcring,  however,  says,  when  chemical  stimulants 
ate  apphed  to  the  trunks  of  veins  their  contraction  is  stronger 
than  that  of  tho  aiteries.  (*}  Haller,  (')  produced  contraction  by 
tonching  them  widi  sul^Junio  add ;  and  Teischuir,  O  Hast- 

(1]  Tidi  uKHulioa  hetirvm  llu  pr^rtisoTk  put  ud  ilieirrutiml  exuUnti, 
ud  thtir  npuMan  orotlm  cun%  i*  paTttcululy  (ismpUGid  ta  llw  bfliHiue  or 
li^r,  tidiwinlj,  in  ndliog  maliob  h  tha  l«m  aod  pFtala  ef  phnta,  in  tlia  tint. 

It)  CivbI1o,(<i)  lngentiaui,(i)  Delnmelhurie,  (c)  DanilnBni,  (d)  Lnliu,  (<;  M>- 
tan,,  (J)  piDdiicHl  eonlmctions  of  Ihc  leaves  of  Uio  mimosn  atniiini  by  the  elccUii 
fluid.  Poiciv.I,(«l  and  Rillcr.fS)  proved  ih.l  iU  eonlr.clioni  wero  oiving  lo  ill 
■UmulKlhig  prnpertiffs,  and  not  to  Iho  tgiution  of  the  iliock.  Giidio,  (i)  Iha  samebj 
lbs  gtlnme  fluid.  And  » tStmuJ  olfaec  ntil  Btumili.  FeccinI  ( j)  ■ay*,  thit "  ihi 
luTu  iiutiD(lTSbMiihgDtli«rapMoftDUUIstlkali,or  tin  fuma  of  buraing  lul- 
pfanr,  lot  tppliod  to  than. 

(S)  l}aCBip.IIumin.LT.p.St7-  (4)  Op.  Uin.  p.  3T1. 

(5)  Da  AtteriuBm  at  Tibw.  Ti  IraUbiU. 

luuiputi  mom  <.i»iiMUiw<iwiumn.<K.n»»,MM.-(ri  ima.°fih«Hiiiiii,si.aniT 

<iriluH)«W.nt.l.p.1M.— 01  D(Dli«lBiniid«HuiKlHiB  Attt.  IW,  (1)  Jggn. 

d(nij>.t.hil.p.ML— (A  Ofclt. 
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iags,  (*)  by  a  vuietjr  of  MimalanlB.  Ww>w1  bkjb,  "  die  iaiga 
trunks  which  possess  very  apparent  fitoea  an  partieuhtrljf  irri- 

lable."i') 

If  a  variety  of  foreign  agents,  therefore,  will  eztate  contraction 
of  the  veins,  it  establishes  conclusively  their  vital  tonicity,  and  im- 
plies, as  wc  shnl!  show  when  we  speak  of  the  general  circulation, 
a  correspoodilig  power  of  dilating.  The  fact,  indeed,  of  the  veins 
bcinf;  so  sensitive  lo  the  action  of  foreign  slitniili  is  the  liighest 
possible  evidence  of  their  profound  oniioivment  with  the  vilul 
properties,  (Sec.  8,)  and  that  their  power  of  mobility,  or  of  dila- 
ting and  contracting,  muM  be  readily  influoiced  by  the  varying 
proportions  of  their  natnial  stimalus ;  whilst  wo  Infer,  a  pnori, 
that  they  must  be  especially  liable  lo  morbific  influences.  But 
we  might  have  snfely  taken  (heir  nalurol  mmiifestiuions,  since 
we  find  Uiroujrliom  iho  aiiiui^il  body,  lliat  filirus  njipitrcnlly  the 
same  spt'cilically  [illecli^d  by  dilfenml  stimnlants.  It  apjieors 
to  be  an  illegitimate  conclusion,  that  parts  which  arc  excited  in- 
to action  by  their  natural  agents,  and  influenced  by  principles 
which  depend  on  Qmi  idation  to  other  parts,  should  equally 
obey  all  fomgn  stimulants.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  facts  «Uch 
nlide  to  living  mattBr. 

"  We  we  bound  to  admit  in  aniiiuli,"  njs  Tisdamaniw  **  M  man;  kaida  al 
esutkbiliqr lather baTedififcientpaita;  tliEtaIaTe,uisimtabilitrcf  tbacdliilBr 
tiBBUCi  of  tbe  mueculsr,  of  the  aemna,  of  (he  booei,  of  the  fibnnu  orgina,  &c 
Earh  organ.  cVL'ty  part,  the  difl^runt  eoati  ofvenela^  &c  hsTG  etch  their  pe- 
rulbr  iiml  fpvrlfif  sutrfpiibililj  to  en^tltioDa,  tccoidiiiK  to  the  diSemieea  of 
Kirui'tiiri'  cnnnnunicalcd  by  Iho  act  irf  fimnatuB^  and  are  excited  tn  iiiunfeat&- 
tioiiii  of  activity  by  peculiar  kinds  of  MuDnlaiilSi'' ('}  Andao  Hnntar,  Bu^at. 
aic.    (Pp.  377,  M.) 

None  doubts  that  blood  stinmlales  (he  heart,  and  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  action  ;  but  will  it  stimulate  all  other  muscu- 
lar tissues!  Terschuir, (*)  and  Aldini,  could  not  always  produce 
muscular  contractions  of  the  heart  and  bladder  by  cicctricily  ; 
and  Btchat,(')  Smiiwring,  {")  and  Berlicnds,  cc>\ild  not  e.\cile  the 
heart  witil  galvanism.  Huinlioldt,  Fowler,  I'faff,  Wedemeyer, 
but  very  feebly.    Zimmermann  (')  often  failed  of  exciting  the 

(1)  On  InGup.oTMuaMuMaiibnntDf  LuBEt ;  MraAirtln. 
(1)  □«■.  snd  PUhnlog.  AnaL  mi.  i.  p.  118. 
(S)  CMnptiadn  PfaTiinliw,  ml.  i.  p.  888. 

H)  OpdL«p.n.  (!>)B«li«nhraPbrti.Mr1aVia,lic.p.4BI. 

in  xffdt.  &lOt  tiritabHitata.— Thai  mi^t  we  goooiDgRn- 

tisK  mr  mbiset.  ErinHr  ba*  nlotn  obMiTsd  tbe  ambactioii  of  tbe  muKolar  Om 
of  dutndiaa;  whibt  Wedamajn  contd  not  odl*  dKiD  by  plnniaiv  allhon^  it 
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imudeB  by  difiannt  etinmli.  The  lActealB  will  not  absoib  bile, 
&c.,  (Tol.  I.  pp.  549,  676,  605—608,  B2S ;)  niina  exdtes  the 

bliiddcr  by  distension  alone,  whilst  it  excoriates  all  other  pKts; 
niul  lishl  jiroduci^s  niolioti  in  the  iris  throngh  the  indirect  medi- 
um ol  the  roliiin,  the  bram,  and  the  third  pair  of  nerves; 
whilst  11  IS  insensible  lo  the  knife.  When  one  pupil  contracts, 
fram  this  cause,  lis  fellow  ia  afiected  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment. (■)  Here  is  the  principle  of  sympathy,  which  we  shall 
see  in  operation  m  the  veins  as  it  respects  their  relation  to  the 
arteries. 

"I  have  employ™  galvanism,"  faye  Bichat,  "and  1  am  conviiiccil  that  it  lias 
»ery  little,  almoat  no  poivcr,  in  putting  into  aclion  mUBCiilar  ronlractioii  in  or. 
ganic  liFe,  whilst  it  ia  the  moat  powerful  agent  in  animal  life."  And  again, 
"admitting  the  Qbreaorthe  veins  to  ba muscular,  since  Ihej  arc  only  longiludi- 
nai,  it  would  be  terj  diScuIt  to  obiemi  the  eBbct  of  iiritanu  applied  to  them, 
thongh  it  might  be  raaL"  (*} 

"The  ■tmetnte  which  pndaoeB  nniKuIar  action,"  njB  a  leamd  writer, 
■■  varies  ki  modi  in  difiannt  animalB,  that  wo  irv  at  a  Inn  to  uneeiro  bon  tbt 
eSecU  should  have  the  leaet  similuity ;  and,  it  is  insomaeaua  only  from  wit- 
nessing the  actionii  tliat  we  can  cansidcr  the  partf  as  muaoular ;  rineciiiiaethuig 
else  do  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  musculai  structure  in  the  ncnt  perfect 
animals  with  K'hich  we  arc  best  aciniainted."  (') 

caviiy  w.-,!!  .Li  arlv  nlplil.rolcj.  (o)  Bichal,  Klcim,  V«lli.  VolU,  Juublcd  ftl'ii^llict  Itie 
moLonsoflhu  heart  can  bo  nfljclcd  bj  elceuicily.^  Mnllonays  lhat  gdvaniani  ba. 

eontntclility.  Eitclricily  and  all  olhtr  agpnls  had  railed  upon  the  gmdl  eilerics,  till 
Bchmnn  (t)  rirgdod  Iheii  conlraclion  by  cold.  It  is  also  worthy  nC  lemiirk  Ibit  hs 
rspregentB  the  capillnrie^  at  poiBDftiing  drcular  Tibrn,  like  the  arteiieB;  though  thi< 


Dnili. 

Navartheleu,  Mtlller,  sod  ollisn,  ■dhcct  la  tbatiil  of  nleelrieily.  Gilnnino,  and 
flihn  InitiDli,  will  prcduca  no  eoDCnction  of  the  itomach  when  applied  lo  its  neirca, 
hot  may  eniu  powerful  conlncdont  by  coDUet  arilh  iu  mucoog  surfaco,  whilil  it  i> 
the  lavem  iridi  the  nrosoln  of  ulrad  lift.  Agita,  powerful  impreasiona  are  Iiids- 
mitted  from  lemota  pun  lo  Ibe  alomaeb^  by  wiy  oTtha  bmin,  and  even  by  the  Dnud. 
It  wu  bj  na^eelmg  Ibe  cooridentloB.  Uul,  for  tmportanl  purpon*  nitnra  hu  niitad 
the  irritability  ofcertun  parts  to  particutar  itimuH  only,  MlgeDdi^(e)  and  many  oUi- 
en,  have  concluded  Trom  Ibdr  eipeilnienti  willi  galvairaiD,  adda,  tic  thai  the  uteiiei 
poBflOss  no  irritability.  Wrbbv^  and  olhers,  bate  cobtanded  that  the  hb  is  not 
mu^ndai,  becauiail  i>  not  evattd  hjlba  £iect  aetion  of  Dgh^  whilal  olhtn  repnatnt 
it  aa  oosqioaed  af  two  iMi  of  fibiM. 

(3)CraunnaLoctm,ianilo(.TiM»  in^  put  I,  p.  m. 

(■)  Hillw't  njiJid.  vaL  L.  p,3IT.  (t)  MalUt  ArtUr.  im. 
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M.  M.  Roux  and  Laennec  think  it  hss  beea  ahcnrii  expninun- 
taliy  that  tbe  lun^rs  are  capable  of  an  "  independent,  active  ei- 

pMlH10n."('}    Miillcr  snvs, — 
Tba^re 

of  muscular  fiur.'K  .■,[  [,  il  i-  ■.  ih',      ■[•  n;      Ir.ii.-il  ..ri,.-ii!iL...''Li-  .  INU  ,vi)>.'-- 


adopted  lor  pronounciug  uiuii  iiju  :iiLsi',iiJ:iriiv  i>i  any  donblful  part:  in  lbs 
rule  CODBIMS  in  aicaiaunng  icMner  muh  airlines  arioa  not  aMtradmiBii 
aOwB  if  Kimuli.  It  ii  thuB.  tlial  a  iiiueciilar  lunic  is  admitted  in  the  tOol^ 
illhouxli  Uieir  otguiintion  difTun  ontin^Iy  from  that  of  Ibe  muKlni  itii&H 
the  womb  i>  pranomiced  to  be  neshj,  hunever  foreign  to  inch  itnictiii*;  itii 
tliai,  a  DHucular  tezlun  i*  admitted  in  Ibe  iris,  and  other  puta,  aUbngli » 
aach  atnicture  be  observable  tbara."  (*)  —  (See  Afmmix  on  Ahildut-} 

And  here  is  Mx.  Huniei^  excellent  logic,  which  we  mj  be 
excused  £>c  quoting,  since  it  is  said  that  these  authors  are  "nlavBl 
forgotten."  (*} 

"We  have  said  thai  animal  matter  is  eo  constructed  aa  to  bu  endowed 
a  power  of  Mlf-motion,  as  in  muscles  ;  and  an  we  can  hardly  conccirc  aafput 
of  an  uumal  entirely  inBsivo  or  free  motion,  eincc  all  parti  gran  and  it 
nontiihed,  w*  most  anppoee  tbis  miaadar  Unalare  very  unirerKiI  in  an  mml 
body,  thoa^  this  power  Iiaabeencemxdered  principally  in  regard  tomwlA 
properly  ao  callsd,  whan  actionaare  plainly  viaiblo  to  the  eye."  O 

"There  Ua  get  of  animata,"  layi  Smiaaruig,  "entirely  compoaed  ofcallstai 
and  mucong  tiasue,  io  which,  even  by  the  micrwcopo,  neither  musculu  Gbit^ 
nor  anything  analogous  to  them,  are  diacovered,  and  which,  ncvpithclm.  s" 
capable  of  moling.    Of  this  kind  are  iafuaoria,  polypi,  most  radiria,  and  nme 

The  moaades,  and  animals  composed  appaiently  of  a  simpla 
muoouB  matter,  aia  seen  moving  occasionally.  And,  if  we  de- 
scend even  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  "tbs 


(})  Bswarehei  on  Liis  and  Daalh,  e.  7.  pL  US. 
H)  B«  Bnu  and  FoisigB  Med.  Rav.  July.  1839,  p.  ISt. 
(5)  LaMuraa  on  the  Pnnapui  oTSorBgiy.  p.  3a. 
(B)  Sismiuii^i  CompuUin  Anat.  p.  30^ 
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spontaowiia  movements  of  plants  are  nlmoBt  as  readily  observed 
as  th«r  living  principle."  (') 

••Ifthstlighlnt  imprenion  be  made  npoD  one  of  the  IcsTsa  cT  ths  Bmrboii 
ca lambda,  not  ool;  that  leaf  but  all  the  inlehlHniriDg  <iq«^  mA  ttapnotij 
Bomo  of  the  distant  ODcat  leBl  amiraet  Ihaaselsa  bj  tgrnpaAi/."  O 

The  phenomena  of  habit,  also,  in  respect  to  the  properties  we 
are  considering,  are  seem  in  tlip  vfi'Malilii  ns  in  the  niiimni  kins- 
dom.  The  mimos.i  piKhi-.-i.  Im-  LiiMnin:i\  c.^tos  to  c(iiiir:i(:t  in 
obedience  to  the  sliniuhi.s  i>r  tl,^  ■.vmd  allur  it  hasi  Ihcii  ncnis- 
tomed  [o  it.  The  power  of  mobility  is  lost  by  the  exclnsion  of 
light ;  and  when  a  plant  iS  suddenly  destroyed,  the  phenomenon 
cannot  be  reproduced.  The  principle  is,  therefore,  a  vital  one. 
All  other  motions  In  plnnts  must  be  referred,  upon  the  same 
ground,  to  a  hke  principle  :  luid  her''  we  find  the  ;imm:il  and  ve- 
getable kingdoms  coiiin'ctrd  by  thi^  ciiise^it  iilhinliw.  ^\  ol.  I  pp. 
24,  591.)  And  since  the  si:usi!,li>  maiiirc^t.aioiis  ul"  uionuu  in 
vegetables  are  very  numerous,  m-c  mav  well  infer,  without  the 
aid  of  aualo^es  from  the  higher  kingdom,  that  mobility  is  more 
or  less  the  source  of  the  vanous  phenomena  in  vegetable  life. 
Capillary  attraction  will  not  explnm  a  single  phenomenon,  not 
even  the  simple  motion  of  ihe  STtp.  -smco  lliis  function  has  pecu- 
liarities to  wliicb  that  Eiliiue  is  pi^rfcc^llv  inadcquiilc,  (Vol. 
i.  p.  593— 5'JO.)  Eminent  pliysiologisls.  as  Don,  Bnrbicri,  llud- 
wig,  Saussure,  Bnigmamis,  Carradon,  Townson,  Hales,  &c.  infer 
from  experiments  that  the  sap  is  moved  by  a  vital  action  of  the 
vessels.  (')  (P.  75—78.) 

We  see,  by  the  foregoing  illustrations,  how  different  tissues  an 
endowed  with  simihir  properties.  Irritnbility  is  common-  to  all. 
Moinhtybelan,^'S  oplally  lo  iiiiiinal.s  .-.ilil  vesrelablcs:  and  the  more 
we  invraligalo  llie  snbjccl,  the  more  we  arc  iiiclnicd  to  the  belief 
that  sympathy  may  exist  wlicre  we  may  be  unable  to  appreciate 
a  nervous  system,  however  this  power  may  be  a  principal  cha- 
tacteristic  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  167,  474, 
671.j  Where  the  nervous  system  is  present,  the  organic  powers 
are  mysteriously  associated  in  all  textures  with  the  nervousinflu- 
enca.  (See  wf  supra.) 

'In  tbe  present  ntato  of  our  knowledge,"  Dr.  Boetock  thiidw  that,  •■cod- 

(I)  Sir  J.  E.  Soiitb>i  InlnnlDctigo  10  BgUnj,  p.  11. 
(>)  airliiinet,  ob  Uw  Lmwi  at  IniUbilil;. 

(3)  Dr.  Hiln  lUIM  iIkI  d»  Hp  of  Ibt  tint  ciiculilu  in  tlie  apring,  "  wilh  >  ToRO 
^igA  tbiH  grratei  Ihin  Iha  btood  in  llwcnirs!  mteij  of  ■  rnlloit  d(K."(sl 
(■}  VifMlUl  SluMi.  np.  3B,  p.  114. 
VOL.  II.  49 
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bBclilitf  oa^t  to  be  i^udad  u  tha  nnkaown  Mtw  ol  knowD  eflecu ;  a  qasl- 
itj  BtUched  to  a  particular  apecies  of  maHer  poaaeased  of  propcrtiei  pecnliar 

In  ilself,  and  ivhieh  we  are  not  able  lo  refer  lo  any  gereml  principle."  f) 
(I'p.  lai,  HIT).  117;  Vnl.l.pp,7r.,77.)    Girt.mner  lliiiikf  ■■  [he  irrilablc  or  mn- 

Goiiig  back  lo  a  considerniiou  of  the  muscularity,  or  perhaps 
ruther  the  mobile  tissue,  of  the  veins,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Bell 
that,  "  to  say  the  vmm  cavse  nre  jiot  muacular  manly  because 
they  oie  not  red  nor  fleshy,  is  very  ignorant."  (')  The  spirit  of 
this  remark  is  of  extensive  application,  and  should  lead  us  to  in- 
fer the  properties  of  oi^anizBtion  railier  from  ii.<!  phenomena 
than  its  structure.  Adopting  the  couimou  philosophy,  what 
should  be  otir  conclusions  as  to  the  ligonionts,  nerves,  brain,  ail 
of  which  are  fibrous  1  Do  they  manifest  motion'!  "We  know- 
nothing  of  their  properties  that  is  characteristic,  except  only  the 
n^ative  ones  of  those  of  the  muscular  texture."  (')  The  only 
test,  therefore,  of  muscularity,  in  a  generic  sense,  is  the  contrac- 
tion which  follows  the  application  of  stimuli,  or,  more  properly, 
the  naliiral  slimiilus  of  tijo  part  whether  physical  or  moral.  In 
every  sysiyui  of  adiniilcd  muscularity,  there  are  very  remoiluble 
peculiarities  appertaiiiiiig  to  eaxh  ;  especially  as  it  respects  their 
vital  forces,  and  their  adaptation  to  stimuli. 

If  the  Tetns,  therefore,  possess  the  active  principle  of  contrac- 
tility, and  it  be  in  virtue  of  this  property  that  they  diminish  their 
diantetera,  it  is  the  dictate  of  all  reason  that  they  equally  possess 
B  powor  of  dilalulion,  without  wliich  contracttlily  would  defeat 
its  own  final  cause.  Tlie  contractions  necessarily  suppose  alter- 
nate dilatations.  We  shall  see  this  principle  powerfully  opera- 
tive in  the  heart,  and  analogy  suggests  that  it  is  not  only  cSex- 
teusive  with  the  vessels  wfaii^  are  propagated  from  it,  hut  lefeis 
the  coincident  motions  to  a  common  cause.  The  function  of 
elongation  possessed  by  vermicular  animals  (*)  not  only  shows 
the  coexistence  of  inilagonizlng  forces,  if  we  may  call  them  such, 
in  the  same  mu.scle,  but  it  conveys  the  lesson  that  we  can  as- 
sign no  limits  to  nature  where  she  has  specific  purposes  to  an- 
swer. That  the  property  of  elongating  deed  not  belong  to  the 
compound  muscles  may  be  infeneid  from  its  nselesqUess ;  and, 
by  parity  of  reason  it  should  exist  where  there  is  no  aniaganisL 

(I)  El™ml»of  Phjiiol  Tol.  i.  p.  (3)  On  the  Lii>«  of  Inhabllity. 

tS)  On  IbaMcdmniiniorUM  BaTi,  he.        |4)  BKbiVs  Gm.  Aoat  *al.ii.|>.tST. 
(S)  AllkoD^  tbo  bad)  liu  loogiiuiJiniiJ  and  circuJar  fibm,  it  would  BaaalkU  lb« 
fonnu  nut  eoBllibiitt  lo  tba  ilangilian  oTUic  uiinHl. 
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Bn^  what  is  taptddlj  important  to  us,  if  the  fact  nmst  be 

established  by  experiment,  Hastings  proved  that  veins  not  only 
contract  under  cerfain  stiiniilanls,  but  tbnl  they  are  dilated  by 
others.  "A  saturated  sohition  of  muriate  of  ammonia  was  ap- 
plied 10  a  vein,  where  a  dilatation  of  the  vein  and  the  capillaries 
connected  with  it  came  on.  In  five  minutes,  by  the  application 
of  spirit  of  wine,  the  vessel  contracted."  (')  This,  and  some 
aualf^UB  ezpeiimentSghave  been  allowed  to  slumber,  whilst  we 
are  offered  a  profusion  of  negative  results  to  prove  that  the  veins 
and  arteries  have  no  vital  action.  (■)  Btil,  it  is  manifest  that  one 
affirmative  demoiistralirtn  caiuiot  be  superseded  by  negative  re- 
sults. (P.  25.)  It  also  illustrates  another  important  fact  which 
is  indicated  by  various  natural  phenoroena,  viz.  the  predomi- 
nance of  continuous  sympathy  in  the  veins,  so  that  when  one 
port  is  roused  to  dilatation,  the  action  is  propsgated  extensively. 
This  is  not  only  important  in  a  pathological  sense,  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  respect  to  venous  and  even  arterial  circulation.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks, — 

"It  IB  curioiu  to  observe  how  vessels  become  enlarged  upon  any  irritation ; 
not  ooi;  tbe  artaries,  but  the  vebu ;  and,  not  only  tSe  imaHer  brmdiei,  but  On 
largtr  trtmki,  Thii  wti  evident  in  (ha  blloiring  eaae.  I  ^filied  a  cauctia  to 
the  bill  tit  the  gt^  toe  of  ■  patiant  every  othsi  da;,  for  mote  thin  a  manlli, 
'  Mid, after BBBjapplieatioii, the  ■BireUDdhigpaila put opahlBaii,«D<l  all  the  veina 
on  lop  of  Aefiet,  u  mil  uigitie  iig,  imaiGdiBtelr  b^an  to  iwall,  and  be- 
came isrsasnd  fall.  This  was  ■oremtrkabletliBtlhepaUeiit  watched  for  this 
effect,  on  the  days  on  which  the  eamtio  was  applied,  from  its  happenbg  onlj 
oatha«ada;B."(^ 

The  applicability  of  these  results  to  our  doctrine  of  venou* 
congestion,  in  explaining  the  analogous  phenomenon,  is  snffi- 
'  cienlly  obvious.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  veins  when 
dilated  by  the  foregoing  causes  were  more  or  less  permanent. 

More  than  a  year  after  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
was  transnulled  to  London,  the  following  observation  was  made 
by  Professor  Graves,  which  increases  our  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  our  views. 

(1)  On  Infl  Linmiilicn  of  Iho  MutKua  Mi-mbionc  of  Luii'i,  p.  58.  Alss  his 
EipciimrnUl  Iii.(.llry  of  l„lb:n.,mlwn,  UWc  ii.  cip,  35.  3S,  39,  10,  41.  kg. 

(2}  BcTidius,  W  =ni  ,omc  o'lfn.  huf  Ihore  no  nbi^n  m  (ho  mkldle  csal  of  Ih<j 
■neri»,  •nd  Iheuce  conclude  Ih^il  Ihry  U\c  no  raU'ciil.n  STiion.  Hrx  hsTE  XI 
induclina  rioin  Ihc  ]a>H>i<.lDiy,  which  is  olio  fully  ariicJ  out  hy  MOIIot.  Mogendie, 
(Oind  olhcii,  cor.kiEr  "  tlid  middle  cD>l  cf  Ihc  mm  eg  coniiiiinu  chioHy  of  tibHi)." 

<3}  On  Iba  OW,  be.  p.  m. 
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Miilier,  who  is  disposed  to  douy  tho  active  dilatalion  and  elon- 
gation of  all  muscular  fibres,  ultimately  supplies  a  foci  as  if  in 
proof  of  his  error.  After  Ehowing  satis&clorily  tfant the  mucous 
coot  of  efferent  ducts  of  glands  has  on  its  ezterioi  an  invisible 
"layer  of  muscular  substance,"  (Tol.  I.  p.  68^)  states  that — 

uHa  has  obsarrad  in  &  bird,  Juat  billedt  DOntraettau  of  tha  dnotna  chols. 
doahiu  occuning  at  legalar  intervale  in  pamei  of  aavetal  mUmte^  the  tuba 
■U&iftBf  agau]  in  the  inteivali ;  and,  vbat  waa  mtarliable,  tbs  MDOaetiopi  took 
[ilBce  iQ  an  aianding  diraclleii."  (') 

We  shall  soon  endeavouT  to  show  that  venona  circulation  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  absorbent  power  of  the  heart,  and  that 
the  contractile  and  dilative  power  of  the  veins  is  chiefly  de- 
signed for  another  purpose.  Hut,  in  the  i;landnlar  dticis,  the 
intestines,  &,c.  the  final  cause  of  the  foregoing  principles  is  that 
of  tnoving  forward  their  conicnis.  For  this  reason,  it  is  always 
in  operation,  and  obeys  the  impression  of  various  stimuli.  Being 
however,  othenHse  in  the  veins,  conirnciion  and  dilatation  are 
here  mainly  determined  by  the  stimulus  of  sympatliy  with  the 
arterial  capillaries,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  distension, — coulrac- 
tion  and  dilatation  taking  place  according  to  the  varying  cona- 
tions of  the  arterial  capillaries,  and  the  quantities  of  blood  trans- 
mitted. 

When  Cruveilhier,  and  ot)icis,  injected  irritating  subsinnces 
Into  tho  veins,  in  a  direction  from  ilic  heart  towai-ds  the  cxiremi- 
tiea,  the  veins  became,  immcdiiitely,  greatly  enlarged.    Did  the 

H)  On  InainiDUion,      In  Lon.  Mtd.  Gmutle,  JdIjt.  ISSS,  f.  COS. 
(1]  On  lnHuiinilisii,p.7i-39.  i     (S)  Ul  dL 

HI  Ekmrnn  oT  Fhjrtiol.  lol.  i.  p.  4TG. 
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stimuli  produce  a  state  of  pasKTe  lelaxation;  if  this  be  intelligi- 
ble in  respect  to  living  tissues! 

Hunter,  and  others,  have  long  since  shown  that  the  touk  cav« 
pulsates  in  the  liigher  animals.  Nyaten,  Wedeymer,  ICiiller, 
have  proved  the  same,  extensively,  of  warm  and  cold  blooded 
animals.  Mijller  has  seen  n  "regular  pulsation  in  the  veins  of 
ybung  warm  blooded  animals  andj  "the  venous  trunks  of  the 
frogs  contiiuio  to  contract  even  after  the  removal  of  the  heart 
and  auricle."  (')  Flcurens  has  seen  regular  contractions  of  the 
large  veins  in  the  abdomen.  More  recently  Dr.  Allison  has  per- 
formed some  ingenious  e:cpcrimcnts  upon  the  "Venous  Pulse." 

"Il  appears,"  lie  tays,  "that  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  tlw 
great  veins  of  llie  heart  must  exert  a  considerable  indueiice  in  pnimaliiig  the 
circulation  of  tlie  blood."  (') 

\Vo  have  no  doubt  of  Iho  accuracy  of  this  induction,  os  it  re- 
spects Ihc  vuins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  But  our  present 
object  is  to  say,  that  the  foregoing  law,  modified  according  to  its 
final  cause,  probably  pervades  the  whole  venous  sj-stem.  This 
principle,  being  established,  clearly  subserves  the  functions  of 
contraction  and  dilatation  which  adapt  the  smaller  veins  (o  ibeir 
varying  qiianlities  of  blood,  and  explains  tlicir  permanent  dila? 
tatioii  when  their  vita!  forces  arc  modified  as  in  venous  inflam- 

The  fibres  of  the  veins  being  longitudinal,  as  we  have  now 
seen  according  to  ihe  best  obstrvers,  and  none  of  them  circu- 
lar, 0  are  most  favourably  arranged  for  exiensivc  and  uniform 
operation,  so  indispensable  to  the  sudden  and  varying  propor- 
tions of  blood  transmitted  from  the  arteries.  They  are  not  de- 
signed, as  in  the  arteries,  to  propel  the  current  of  blood  by  ct 
consecutive  series  of  contractions ;  but  mainly  to  enlarge  the  di- 
ameters of  the  vessels,  and  to  embrace  firmly  the  moving  column 
of  that  fluid.  ."\lr.  Hnnlcr,  however,  believed  '-that  the  veins 
have  consideinble  power  in  carrying  on  Ihc  cireulation."  {') 

The  important  fact  should  bo  also  considered,  that  filament^ 

to  Uslln'B  ELof  Phjuot.TiiLi.  p.  SIM.  KoTeitlielen,  H  i^M  1w  tt»led  tlwl 
MBttarun  iconB  tguon  f«  utnuBng  thi  (bngobg  lBcla,in  lha  mj  nf  uuloty, 
be  to  othei  Taini  j  but  reljing  on  Ibe  old  doctrina  u  to  tbt  railura  tt  gatnnion 
II  eieltc  conlnclioni,  he  denici  lipre,  a>  in  Ihe  cut  of  lit*  aftulu  [p.  ISOJ  >it«l  con- 
tTKtllity  (0  Iho  other  vcinl. 

(S)  In  Ameridti  Journ.  ofMcd.  S>diiDi«,T^  IS38,p.ll». 

(3J  Meckel'!  Qcn.  Dnd  Pwholog.  Anal.  voLi.  p.  1S7. 

(4J  On  Iha'BWl,  io.  p. 
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of  the  (ympktfaatic  nerve  on  vmtf  irtme  dutrifanlad  to  the 
veins.  By  their  anaiomicBl  stractare,  therefore,  die  vdra  m 
obviously  capable  of  the  funfitioaa  which  we  suppose  them  lo 
perform,  susceptible  of  disease,  nnd  lirirle  lo  receive  and  lo  com- 
municaie  impressions  ihrtmgh  the  principle  of  Kympalhy.  Thus, 
too,  we  see  how  an  inqnession  nude  upon  the  aensitive  capillft- 
riei  of  du  nina  nxgr,  by  eytnpttfay,  produce  an  inslBntaoeont 
di^Mwitton  to  &  state  of  contmctioo  or  dilatation  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  the  vessels.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  tlw 
univeisal  coniraction  of  the  polypus,  ot  worm,  when  any  pari  is 
pricked  with  a.  pin,  or,  to  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  Icar^ 
and  siems  ol  the  averrhoa  carambola. 

If  we  be  right  respecting  the  final  cause  of  the  middle  cdaI  of 
the  veins,  we  should  expect  its  absence  ^enever  it  might  be  in- 
capaUe  of  the  imputed  functions.  Accordingly  we  find  thai, 
"the  sinuses  of  the  brtan,  and  the  veins  of  ihe  bones  are  almost 
entirely  constituted  by  the  inner  menibraiic (')  and  tliey  arc, 
if  we  receive  the  statements  of  Bichnt,  nmi  lieclnrd,  and  some 
Others,  the  only  veins  which  are  dcsiitiitc  of  the  fibrous  coat. 
Here  we  see  the  safety  of  reasoning  from  final  causes,  where 
they  ate  obvious,  and  how  analogy  must  i^parently  yield  in  ibe 
oigtmizaiion  of  natun,  ^eie  it  conflicts  with  Design.  For  the 
foregoing  leaaon,  too,  the  fibroUs  coat  abounds  most  in  the  veoi 
eava,  and  so  on  in  ratios  corresponding  to  the  size,  situation, 
and  special  functions  of  the  veins ;  just  as  we  lind  the  loiigilitdi- 
nal  fibres  of  the  large  intestines  eKcecdlnc  those  of  the  small, 
those  of  the  rectum  exceeding  those  of  the  others,  &c.  In  the 
Inst  instance,'  indeed,  there  is  not  a  little  analogy  witii  the  reos 
canas  to  its  t^ce  of  aiding  especially  in  the  projection  oftto 
blood  into  Ihe  right  cavities  Af  the  heart  Again,  in  the  organic 
muscles,  generally,  Ihe  fibres  interlace  each  other,  because  thef 
have  compound  motions  to  perform ;  btil,  in  the  veins  the  mo- 
tions being  simple,  so  also  are  the  fibres.  'Without  any  lefet- 
ence  to  final  causes,  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  that, — 

"  The  mnacular  poivers  arc  much  irroatpr  in  u  hat  may  be  called  the  uetod- 
inj  veins,  than  citlior  tho  descending  or  horiionlal :  for,  if  wo  look  at  [h»  taci 
of  our  hand,  and  compare  their  eiye  in  a  n-arm  day,  or  before  a  fire,  and  in  i 
eoid  day,  Ihey  hardly  appear  to  bo  tho  eame  vcine."  (') 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  Philosophy  of  Design.  Where  the 
principle  of  gravity  is  generally  operating  in  favour  of  the  cir- 


(1)  Bidiapi  Qcn.  Anu. 


(i)  HanlsronlhtBloiid,  kcp.  ISO. 
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culntion,  we  should  infer,  a  priori,  that  the  contractile  power 
would  be  less  than  where  gravity  counletacls  tlie  circulation. 
Thus  we  find  thai  the  jugular  veins  are  comparaliTely  passive 
tubes.  They  become  distended  when  gravitation  is  reversed; 
and,  this  law  is  here  partiatly  and  beotitifuliy  substituted  for  that 
of  contractility,  since,  were  the  contractile  power  as  great  here  atf 
in  inferior  parts  of  the  body,  the  descent  of  blood  from  the  brain 
would  have  been  more  or  less  embarrassed.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  vital  forces,  eenernlly,  ore  less  strongly  marked  in  the 
descending  veins,  as  we  infer  from  their  comparative  exemption 
from  varix,  ifec.  Tliis  remark,  however,  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  the  veins  of  the  enccpholon,  where,  it  is  manifest,  the  power 
of  gravity  does  not  operate  as  in  those  of  the  neck,  and  where, 
from  their  connection  with  the  nervous  centre,  we  may  suppose 
their  vital  forces  to  be  strongly  pronounced. 

We  may  also  say,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities  is  about  the  same  in  the  erect  as  in  the 
horizontal  posture ;  though,  as  we  shall  see,amore  important  cause 
muatbe  assigned  for  this  phenomenon.  Mr.  Hunter  also  supposed 
the  veins  to  possess  an  active  power  of  dilating  and  contracting. 

X  'nieir  miucalar  power,"  he  raya,  "  adapta  tham  to  the  vtrioni  dienumm. 
cea  wtdeh  icqolra  Ihs  uea  to  tie  wiQibi  the  middle  itate,  and  iMiiti  the  blood 
in  Its  motion  towuda  the  beut"  (*) 

"  The  muicnlar  filn«B  of  the  vmnB,"  rayB  J.  Wilnm,  "haTs,  in  caaes  of  great 
Ion  of  blood,  and  ia  animale  bled  alowjy  to  death,  cootncted  those  vonels  « 
aa  veij  nearly  to  have  obliterated  their  cavities."  (>) 

We.hftve  witnessed  this  phenomenon  in  the  veins  of  the  brain, 
aAer  a  rapid  destniction  of  the  Hnimal  by  loss  of  blood.  C)  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  as  illustrating  the  vital  nature  of  the 
function,  that  the  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  is  destroyed 
by  stretching  the  veins. 

The  veins,  therefore,  possessing  longitudinal  fibres,  are  fitted 
for  rapid  and  uniform  operation  over  an  extensive  tract.  This 
action,  whether  with  or  without  fibres,  implies  a  predominence 
of  continuous  sympathy ;  and,  this  constitutional  principle,  which 
is  designed  for  an  important  function,  and  depending,  of  course, 
upon  peculiarities  of  otganizadon  and  vital  modifications,  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  sawsptibility  of  the  veins  to  inflammatUMi, 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  191.  (■IWUHBoalhaBlMid.lnF.Te. 
(3)  Sh  our  fft  on  Iba  OipBie  Vaastnu  of  iba  Boia,  ia  lf*d>  Clur>  Baa.  Iiia. 
AftO,  I8H,  p.  m. 
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nai  wialogons  dianges,  and  the  foundalioD  of  their  nt^d  exten- 
rion.  C) 

VnU  it  be  Mid  that  the  veins  in  the  natiiial  circulBtion,  an 
msdianicaUy  dilaUd  by  the  ingress  ofblood,  or,  that  their  swel- 
ling in  the  extr«nities  liom  the  ^plication  of  heat  is  a  proof  of 
simple  telaxatim  ] 

''O)^"«V«BirB.Bradie,'uevBiyiiilge«tl0TiriGaMTe>iii.  Wbj!  If 
jou  pat  ant  band  iato  irann  WKter,  and  the  oHwr  into  cold,  ;oa  know  iBat  tli< 
TatKOtthafoniier  become  dilated,  and  that  ihnxeorihe  latter  will  eonlract," 

Thie  iUuatration  is,  in  itself,  a  contradiction  of  the  iatendpd 
philosophy  of  our  author,  Kiiicrt  ciinks  nro  nnl  siilijrpl  tn  Viiiic'w 
affections  of  the  upper  extremities,  whicli  are  nlone,  though  con- 
stantly, exposed  to  warm  wntei."  Indeed,  iti  this  lecture  from 
which  we  quote,  Sir  B.  speaks,  on  account  of  its  great  rarity,  of 
two  instances  of  Tarix  of  the  upper  extremities;  which  he  had 
witnessed,  and  one  of  these  was  tlie  consequence  of  an  obliteiation 
of  the  venous  minks,  and  the  other  vras  occasioned  bv  the  ptes- 


d  d  ^  h    t      h.      d       dl       ltd  si'"" 

Iliim  DU*  oTb^dn^ihalHO,  which  irr  iwplMMd  woidd  b*  nHHaBMlf  obnodis 
whitinharaiudiaciarStMTClaupp.m— »a,nT— aS9,7ia.  WellBdlbt 
our.  )H>*enr>  In  urcBlitioa.  inl  banc  appinnilT  oppoicd  lo  our  conMiKbDo,  il  b 
■nlklsd  to  ■  Kipeeirul  caniidentwib  "  Two  ihcep  ircre  bhun  by  u  Ja^  l^nn; 
■udiir  bjdmpbabiL'-  Atuui  mx  w«Li  onc»v^:<:9  ha:),  ihecp  Km  exuct^^  <v-<ili 
thanulidjiind  wn  both  killed.  Ong  orihiMii  WmI  iwo  kmii',  ihi^  uthn,  on',  Timr 
ofipiingilundtbaHnieriitaaiKiii  after  His  dQoUi  of  [ho  old  anrs,  mid  ii  ii  luppottil 
Itel  lh(]F  imbibed  Iha  poiMtn  from  the  molbci'a  mllu,  it  iu  ihe  cdebniHl  tut  cf  Ub 
A«w.*nt%,  (ml.  I  p.  It  it,  thiieroR,  coniidned  m  «  F«euti(rii7  in  do 

TnnnHMoa  oT  Bj^rephelni."  Tha  pound  of  Iba  iarsmics  i>,  that  "a«l  Ih 
di^Mt  laar  noM  ba  dimKnd  "DpoB  tba  lanbn,"  and  "  Ihaj  me  nnmnd  Ina 
Hn  aim  ■  nunth  bdbra  the  lattar  bseuns  atExted."  (t)  An  to  the  tint  miw,  n 
lafir  tg  vhat  1TC  hive  ilindy  aaid  inreipaci  lo  Ih'  nioibilic  [Hbclsor  poifons  Hhtn 

coJed  by  a  flcecO  ofwocl.    The  MCond  renson  ini!>iiit.:.i  ll.i  nnn  olyttlmn,  !::.ct, 

(d,"  il  ii  <;uiiD  abnoni,  eran  U|i«i  Ibg  hnraoral  dsclrina,  thai  tbejwere  tmoitdt 
nwnUi  before  the  hiaod  or  iieiWliiM  of  tta  dm  liM  bBeenn  afteted.   |VeL  L  p. 

S)3— 536.1 

(3)  Clinical  L«t.  in  Lon-Hed.  Ou.  Oct.  1BI7,  p.  189. 
(D0aDlwH>rili>V_plMli4mm.  U]Lea.Mad.aai.OM.«iini. 
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Again,  if  Sir  BeDjamin  s  pliilosophy  be  correct,  should  wc  not 

zans  who  are  constantiv  cxntised  to  miensa  degrees  oi  heat? 
The  operatives  at  tne  sreai  iron-worna  oi  Bowimi;.  Low-Moor, 
Ac  are  often  exDosed  lo  a  heat  of  IdtP—  150"  Fh. :  yet  these 
mcD  are  not  oniv  neaiiiiv,  ihit.  in  no  respect  iiaoie  lo  vanz,  or 
other  "  roinxntions  ■  ni  itio  veins.  Mjuiiiizzini  tninks  they  must 
he  luju.siiiuiv  sLii)ici;i  w  aiscn&e, — "  tion  nossunt  tnnn  gnivibus 
ro\is  nliiciniitLir.'  I  iioii-wliicli  TncUrali  remarks,  thatm  this, 
as  in  mojiv  outer  msiuticus,  Runiazzmrs  coucmsions  in  reapect 
to  the  eSeclB  of  the  arts  '-are  rather  from  a/irion  reasoDiugtban 
from  actual  obsetrotion  and  large  examination."  *■  The  same 
disposition  to  error,"  he  continues,  "I  have  repeatedly  detected 
in  myself and  who  lins  not  7 


:l  of  hc^ 


iipiii 


known  lo  i-osisl  {\\<i  Iniv-.s  t-i"  i:;iloric  as  they  are  iiintiiti'sli;il  in  the 
inorgnnic  world.  It  i.s  a  part  of  the  common  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  pliysic.il  willi  lIii!  vital  laws.  We  relax  dry,  dead 
mailer  by  syaldn;;  it  in  w<\rm  water.  The  effect  is  purely  me- 
chanical. Dry  heal,  however,  contracts  nnd  dries  it  the  more, 
whilst  it  will  produce  as  great  an  expansion  of  the  veins  as  warm 
-  water.  It  is  manifesl,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  in  the  two 
casus  depend  upon  ullerly  dilTerenl  principles  ;  and,  there  is  no 
t-nnci-'i mode  i)t" (isplainiiitf  the  di)i^taliou  of  the  veins,  but 
by  sLt|>posiri^f  an  ai-iioii  o(  ililiLt.-ition,  through  what  are  known 
as  tlii;  pinvfiis  ul' ivriUiliiliLy  and  mobility.  It  would,  however, 
be  absurd  to  say  that  wc  act  upon  the  irritability  of  dry  leather. 
The  ratimale  of  the  vital  example  nppeua  to  us  to  be  this. 
Heat  stimulates  the  rital  ptoperti^  of  the  arteries,  and  increases 
their  action.  More  blood  is  ihtis  transmitted  to  the  veins.  We 
may.  Ihercloro,  ralinn.illy  loolc  for  some  corresponding  properties 
ill  "ilif  vciii-;  by  u-birli  their  iMjKiciiy  sliall  U:  ii<t:r(-a.sed.  We 
tbmk  it  tiiii-l  lie  ri(liiiiil('d  lh:it  ibej-  |ii)5>(;ss  a  principle  of  sym- 
pathy, which  is  designed  lo  establish  a  harmony  of  action  betwixt 
the  two  great  systems  of  vessels.  We  believe  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  preporing  this  doctrine  by  all  that  is  known  in  relation 
to  the  Teina,  to  their  circulation,  and  by  the  whole  science  of 
Iibysiolagy.  This  consent  of  parts,  indeed,  appears  to  be  very 
strong  in  the  Teins,  where  the  provision  is  so  important  to  the 
yarying  changes  in  the  arteries  ;  (Sec.  U,  and  Tol.  I.  p.  107 — 
VOL.  II.  50 
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161.)  is  coincidPiU  willi  what  we  have  shown  of  the  liigh  eiidow- 
meiil  of  tlie  venous  tiBsiie  witli  the  vital  properties  ;  [See.  S,) 
and,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  action  of  llie  vuins  dopends  roainly 
upon  it ;  and  that  it  will  account  for  the  failure  of  some  experi- 
inenters  to  excite  them  by  electricity,  &.c. 

Here,  too,  we  hoTe  b  probable  reason  why  the  veins  collapse 
when  divided,  since  tlieir  sympatlietic  reUiiion  with  the  aiterie* 
is  thus  cxtiiii'iiisheii.  'I'lie  vi-iii';,  iiiilccd,  appear  to  be  not  less 
susceptible  of  aotinii  froru  lliu  •>titiiii]us  of  sympathy  than  the  iris 
itself;  (')  whose  phoiioiiien.i  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  operation 
of  that  principle  in  developing  sensible  motion,  show  us  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  modifications  of  (lie  vital  properties  in  Btrac- 
tures  apparently  alike,  and  that  the  modilicatioiis  of  a 
disease  may  he  partly  determined  by  these  peculiarities, 
i;x|>i.'riiur[its  haviiis  clearly  established  active  dilal 
the  vein;,  the  result  nmsl  be  carried  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
same  plicnoiiieno  ivben  taking  place  naturally.  We  may  also 
say,  that  all  experiments  upon  the  veins  when  this  property  is 
impaired,  or  abolished,  prove  that  the  venotis  tissue  has  less  elos- 
'ticity,  than  the  arterial,  whilst  the  dilatations  of  the  former  are 
incomparably  greater  in  the  natural  slates  of  each.  The  veins, 
indeed,  actually  collapse,  when  they  are  divided  across;  ■ 
phenomena  of  no  little  import  And,  since  the  whole  of  tibis 
investigation  is  designed  to  illustrate  onr  doctrine  of  venous 
conneslion,  we  may  say  here,  in  respect  to  the  morbid  dilatation 

uTrti^Jb^riicd.  (VoL  u  pp.  157— 161,  471  —  180,  S6S  — S7J.)  According  to 
upon  Ihosyo.  Wo  ste  immclhing  nnolosnm  lo  Iho  foregoing,  (ind  nol^lcss  ipplicible 

odolmlod,"  toL  i.'p.  ttfi,)  Rnior,  (c)  Dmndojio,  (i'lBi  osporiillj  Dulroclwl,  f.) 
have  uKeniined  tbil  the  mobiiily  of  Ihc  leniiliis  plonl  dcpcndi  on  the  caDlinned  io- 
Suencs  ot  light ;  and  Ibit,  when  withdrawn  from  iu  action,  the  anraoeDli  caiuiot 
bo  Bxaxei  bj  lha  nawl  irrilanli,  bnl  mdnnaamn  of  Dsht  nilani  Iha  arntani  inita- 
bililj. 

(>)0»>  latU  B«>dlt<*,l*IUBd>l>Aiad.<>Fki!i,l«,  j-m.—  IK  nfApHim  Mm, 
■iLBad.— (1)  iBdUaa'a  J■III.O■tCUIDt■,fce.l.Tl.^m— (4  Ktpfrtmtm  tduhvAll*- 
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of  the  veins,  that  it  appears  probable,  as  will  be  more  fully  set 
forth  hereafter,  Ihnl  tlie  first  morbific  impression  is  upon  their 
capillaries ;  and  the  action  established  here,  whether  directly  by 
(he  iQortiiiic  agents,  or  by  some  primary  disease  in  other  tissues 
of  the  affected  organ,  is  propagated  along  the  trunks  by  con- 
tinuous sympathy.  It  is  upon  (he  capillary  veins,  also,  that  the 
capillary  arteries  eiert  the  first  impression  when  variations  take 
place  in  the  quantities  of  blood  transmitted.  The  same  principle 
which  doteiinine.1  the  extension  of  disease  and  a  consequent  di- 
lEttalioo  of  the  veins  in  the  former  case,  operates  in  the  latter) 
with  the  stimulus  of  an  increasing  quantity  of  blood,  in  develop- 
ing  extensively  the  natural  aetion  of  dilatation.  (') 

It  now  becomes  apparent,  why,  if  the  eniargeraeot  of  the  reins 
in  venous  congestion  depend  on  an  active  dilatation  of  the  veins, 
thet  dilatation  is  peimanent,  and  is  not  followed  by  coirespond- 
ing  contractionB,  as  is  mere  irequently  happening  in  the  natural 

(l)''Ths  IDbcularK^ous  veins,"         Di.  Wsrdiop.  ^ciform       oiriccofi  rrccp- 


e  huparficini  ve'mt,  tiitn  lh^rdifT«ni]«d  appctrance  be- 
K  hone  arrcr  a  icirerfi  gallgp."  (a) 

I  flisn  ininsniT.  inci  um  fnquai^  with 
Wa  iiDLLava.  howcFDT.  Uiii  itie  DbenDiaanon  U  owing. 


odMben.  In 
I  tlilflorcoa- 


an^  Ibe  laUatnni;  coaditHHu  onut 
n  fini  iccnmBiiu  aboni  tb*  liaht 

IcclioTiK  illorppnd.  »D,  ilKiimin 

nofUood 

I'll'..!  i.r..  I  |..i.r  xiNiiniugmlMt 


tfiT  depondi  an  ■  wholiT  ajfltooit  £miu&  PnciHiT  Iba  ui 
«V  u  Ibe  nppoMd  congtaCiiiB  btglD  in  ini  taagi. 

UI  Oa     Nuin  ud  TruL  at  OIhhh  dtuh  Bor,  Pwt  i. 
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state  of  these  Tossels,  and  coDsttmtly  in  the  famt  and  aTtati» 
It  grows  out  of  the  conaiitutioaal  endowment  of  the  tous  with 

the  power  of  diluting  ncli^cly,  and  of  maintaming  thtt  Mali  of 
dilnl:i!ion,  for  an  ijidefmite  Hnit:,  to  suit  the  emeigendes  of  ihe 
circulalion.  When  Kpecinl  uiorliilic  causes  operate,  thejiO  in- 
fluence that  principle,  as  we  have  seen  in  experiments,  (p,  397,) 
Ihal  il  is  held  in  pennaneiil  o[)erHlion,  till  the  vital  forces  ue 
brought  hai:k  to  llicir  nalural  stale.  Bui  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
heart  and  arteries.  They  have  constant  alien) iitions  of  COQWe- 
tion  and  dilatation,  since  their  actions  are  designed  to  carry  00 
the  circulation,  whilst,  as  we  shall  endeavour  tn  show,  the  adka 
of  the  veins  is  mainly  intended  to  advance,  upon  another  pnnci- 
pie,  the  final  cause  of  the  former,  as  it  respects  the  circuUlioii. 
But,  in  venous  congciKlion,  it  should  he  observed,  that  then;  hw 
not  existed  that  coiempo  ran  eons  afflux  of  blood  to  Iho  sirallci 
arleries,  iipou  which  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  depends  in  dieir 
natural  state ;  and  for  the  relief  of  which  the  dilatation  Uka 
place.  It  is  not,  thereftire,  the  notarat  canae  whiob  openU^ 
whether  in  respect  to  vital  action  or  mechanicaL  distension,  aace 
there  is  no  arterial  plethora  lo  relieve,  and  no  increased  truu- 
mission  of  hlood.  Since,  also,  a'^  we  have  endeavoured  to  sliow. 
the  accumul.ition  iiol  [ir|i,.nil  01,  rrUix.mon  of  llu;  vtii:?, " 
oil  mechanical  causes,  bonic  dis,.'iisc  niiitl  ufiect  the  coiils  ilis 
veins,  by  which  they  are  broiiglil  into  a  stale  of  active  dilatation. 

Why  do  not  the  veins  contract,  like  the  arteries,  when  ihey 
are  divided  t   For  the  plain  reason  that  the  vital  propettin  m 


not  alilie,  and,  therefore,  do  n 

t  obey  the  same  influences.  The 

two  sy.'iteins  of  vessels  are  en 

islituied  for  very  ditferenl  fiuic- 

tions,    ThearlericM'"sscss  a 

nwer  of  aciinirthal  qualifies  them 

for  mdiW'  llie  hi:,irt  In  ui^.i: 

l.iinui-  Ihc  nn.niculnm  ofblood. 

The  suciioii  power,  or  |>rossut 

'  of  tlii^  atmosphere,  on  which ve- 

nous  circulalion  rminly  depun 

s,  a,"  we  shall  endeavour  lo  show, 

is  so  fully  odcqunlc,  timt  it  requires  not  (he  aid  of  venous  acIlM; 
and  llie  veins,  thcti  fuK',  ine  endowed  wilh  the  power  of  dilaliag 
and  contracting  liiat  shall  adapt  ihem  to  varying  quantities  of 
transmitted  blood.  This  principle  is  maintained  in  operatioa  by 
sympathy  with  the  arterial  capillaries ;  and,  therefore,  whenever 
this  relation  is  destroyed  by  dividing  a  vein,  the  power  of  con- 
tracting and  dilating  dis^jpears  with  it,  (')  just  ns  the  iris  lefnw 

(I)  tlui^diit,''wlMai.pi>TUani>fniiEciHH|itiauii  taimii^itamtSUiJ 
caiitneuiawMtinljlo«louttiwpuH|aof*pislw.  Tb* buir eoM tf A* na 
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to  conlrnct  when  the  retina  becomes  insensiblo.  TliP  Vf;ry  (act 
indeed,  which  we  are  eonsidering  is  a  full  proof  uf  our  iiriuciple. 
Il  appears  to  us  thut  nothing  can  surpass  tliis  beoiiliful,  harmo- 
nbus,  and  never  ceasing  consent  of  parts.  Active  power  is  also 
given  to  the  arteries ;  since,  were  the  whole  force  necessary,  even 
to  arterial  circulation,  bestowed  upon  the  heart,  the  aorta  itself 
would  be  either  stretched  or  ruptured  in  its  curroture.  Whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  atmospheric  pressure  is  equal  to  the  exigenciea 
of  venouH  circulation,  it  does  ml  endanger  the  venous  tissue, 
since  its  pressure  ia  everywhere  alike. 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  why  difierent  phenomena  are 
manifested  where  common  experiments  are  made  upon  diSbrent 
tissues  possessing  the  function  of  sensible  raotion. 

Prom  whnt  we  have  now  snid,  we  infer  that  tlie  final  caiise 
of  (lie:  povvcT  of  iiioljillly  ill  ihu  veins  is  t'liiclly  iL'sigiu'd  lo  sub- 
serve ihc  nrlorinl  syslcm,  whilst  it  cM^hlisho^;  a  M/«ffr(.s  in  the 
veins  lo  coulracl  on  tiieir  contejils,  luul  in  this  wiiy  lo  promote 
the  return  of  blood  lo  Ihe  heart ;  being  ever  liable,  however,  to 
those  changes  which  attend  anlagoiiizing  forces.  Did  not  n  con- 
sent of  action  with  the  arteries,  depending  on  Iho  principle  ofsym- 
pathy,  exist  in  the  veins,  the  vital  contractility,  and  the  elastic 
property  of  their  coats,  must  be  overcome  by  every  increased 
quantity  of  blood  that  may  be  transmitted  to  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  action  of  the  capillary  arteries.  This  ia  utterly 
repugnant  to  that  unity  of  design  which  prevails  in  the  organ- 
ieed  system,  imd  would  be  leaving  an  important  function  to  a 
ibrtuitous  and  even  inadequate  provision.  Is  it  probable,  too, 
that  the  phenomena  which  appertain  to  one  class  of  vessels  ore 
of  a  vital  nature,  and  those  of  the  other,  resulting  in  a  connected 
series,  mechanical?  The  laws  which  govern  living  ore  so  un- 
like, and  even  opposed  to,  those  which  operate  on  dead  matter, 
it  would  seem  that  this  general  principle  should  discourage  the 
belief  in  mechanical  distension. 

if  Iboi  kuai  eonagitod  iBla  laoffludinal  foldi,  while  the  uMrnd  ii  couiilenUy 
tbiokaasd.''  (■)  Tb*  pbanoiMiiiHiiiowbglaiiiwibideaDdiUoa.  wUcbliadMUh- 
UA«d  lbs  dUiMlioo,  Md  lo  ibs  saw  impnniga  upon  Ibg  rial  piDpotHi  of  iIm  part 
by  lb*  mirifBi ,  Tba  iporimrot  iluiin  tha  wilin  mtan  at  Iha  dilitaliuii,  ■nd  iia 
peat  iadapaalMua  of  Aaaipmiatioii  irbao  IhM  conHquaoea  hu  aoinail  to  a  ear- 
laia  aslanl.  Ai  Ot»  ItlUr  tdniMiai,  tbo  t«a  mj  aaaumalliacondiliMiora  rigid 
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It  is  important  lo  our  propositions  lo  consider  tlie  powers  whicb 
circulata  the  blood, — especially  llie  causes  of  Tenons  ciiculaiioiL 
These  causes  disproTe,  in  no  small  degroa,  the  doctrines  of  ob- 
struction and  stagnation  of  theTenoua  current.    The  inie  jAi- 

losopliv  of  the  circiilalion  of  the  bliiod  has.  also,  an  nnporlanl 
Uu!      II]      111  1   I  il      I  ri[  iiinl  III  1    s  I  bk  d  ill 
bLL  1      1  I  1    1  J    I  n  a  ,1     I  \\(.         ll  * 

in  lliis  Miction.  tlic  liirllicr  gruat  obiccl  ol  doinoiiEliuIiDE 

tlie  indopcndiiiici;  ol  the  processes  ol  organic  life  of  the  phj  ain! 

The  experimcnls  of  Hales  had  early  satisfied  many  pliiioso- 
phers  that  the  oction  ot  the  left  venincle  of  the  hemt  is  whallT 
inadequate  even  to  arterial  circulation ;  whilst  Harvey  propound- 
ed an  unobjectionable  cause  for  Tcnous  circulation  in  the  suction 
power  of  the  right  auricle.  To  this  we  may  add  the  theory  of 
Bichat,  Philip,  Hastings,  &c.{')  which  i^aids  the  action  of  iIh 

(I)  Wbe  nppoM  tint  the  blood  in  the  capin»T<]>itHB  bbojWMl  UuipluBciif 
tba  haut,  >lHTa  it  drculilci  bj  the  ionic  power«ril»Fapl1tirin,iTiii  Uul  ll>i"^ 

"Onths  Oth"         !,'■..■  M    1[  I     I..]  .■  ■'  :i  ;  ■  I  .■■  ..  I  :-   r\  ,  iMjiiilon!!  h>" 

noUlinitodo  wilh  tin-  iimU.t,  hikI  liial  liicy  iiui=L  Ip.-  =i.jNi.;v1.U'  flup-,^a  aflhf  pn- 
tcsdsd  fimtlioiuwiUiwIiieli  ili'-'y  iitivchc:n  Invcnicd."  |o)  U'edonai  mo.  boBoK, 
tbat  bn  Mngn  in;  good  nuon  Tar  thii  opiniaD ;  no  bettor  IhiD  on  Ibniur  oixiMo'' 
<8«tdL  L  pp.m,rae,MI,SI<,llia,S97.)  Wacunotwulinlutd  bDvlte*>- 
ptriownti  oTFoiMullla,  iTwa  oUoir  tbmn  to  tan  Itair  inloided  wdgbl,  anSM  ><A 
tkaiapnicd  ■gBnerof  IIm  oajnllai;  ijalomm  (uwoo  dndttign.  Inte^MikM 
Ihw  tmdmj  » jut  Iba  nv««  i  dioagb,  lor  Tuiou  DWiH  wUeh  watafi 
w«  hn*  BOt  niDch  eopfideaoa  is  Ibai*  ■rtifieal  reullib  HmrUHlio,  io  ■  ibo* 

li)  UeiiM  n  Iht  matt,  f.  in,  u. 
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extreme  capillars  arlerios  :  ami  iiho  tlie  constrtnt  conalus  of  the 
veins  to  conlract  on  their  conicntii.  Tiiere  appears  to  have  beea 
ft  common  error  in  ettdeavouring  to  explain  venous  circulation, 
by  a  single  cause  ;  whereas  it  seems  to  depend  OH  the  concur- 
rence of  several  causes, — all  acting  together  in  beautiiiil  harmo- 
ny. (')  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  derivation,  or  suction,  or 
aiinoapheric  pressure,  is  the  principal  a0i;ni. 

We  assume  that  the  active  dilainlion  of  the  heart  is  suilicicnt- 
ly  established,  although  it  is  tinimporloiil  to  our  specilic  pur- 
pose whether  it  be  the  result  of  vitiii  action  or  of  mere  cliisticity. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  is  still  a  controverted  question,  and  ncnrly 
concerns  our  position  as  to  some  irreat  prmcLples  in  physiology, 
and  especially  to  supply  on  onaloey  thnt  shall  bear  upon  the 
doctrine  of  active  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  may  be  well 
to  Bzamine  the  proof  in  &vour  of  the  physical  construction. 

Miilhsr  thinks  it  has  been  fully  proved  by  Oesterreicher.  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  lienrt  is  not  an  active  movemenl.  His  ex- 
permient  enusihtcd  m  placiuij  .1  wei!;hl  upon  (he  hcarl  of  a  frog, 
when  It  nppo.wd  ihnt  llic  wi;ii;ht  wo.^  rinsed  by  the  contraction 
of  tne  organ,  wnicn  tjecame  nat  wlien  it  dilated.  (')  We  can 
well  believe  that  the  observer  was  perfectly  accurate  ss  to  the 
elevation  of  thewdght  when  the  heart  contacted;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  experiment  we  see  not  how  it  could  have 
been  otherwise.  It  appears  that  "the  weight  was  so  heavy  ss 
to  pi  i?'=.s  i}ip  hr:n-i  l!iii."  Surely,  then,  when  the  organ  contract- 
ed It  \i-n\ild  Uc.  in  the  direction  of  one  or  both  axes,  by  which  a 
swelling  nj)  nnisi  necessarily  have  taken  place,  and  a  correspon- 

ThsBiilijh  md  Forei-ii  MejLi  Rev  iew,  (a)  in  noticing  the  fgrcgoing  dwlm- 

elunges  Rliich  (oka  plice  in  Iho  diculglion,  inilepenilenll)'  of  the  iclion  of  the  heart, 

within  the  domain  oFplifeicsl  Thcae  chtngea,  he  auppoaca  oro  pioduced  by  Un 
inlliirncr  nf  innenation  ;  nnil  ha  idduceH  the  well  knann  laa,  Ihil  wbra  b  pirl  'a 
depiiviTi  of  iis  auppTy  of  nervous  energy,  ihe  circulation  ia  imniedimcly  i!i3lurl>e<I,or 
eicn  >uapende<).  May  not  M.  Mageiidio'a  unknooa  lomclhing  <:oi>siaI  in  Die  vUtl 
properties  of  ttu  utremQ  btood-veuala  vhieh  h«  ngudt  vilh  »  much  coDtni^" 

(1)  All  ibeas  agenoiis,  u  willba  itu  b;  oor  nbntieu,  ware  poinMd  out  1^  Ur, 
Hnntv  in  difiteml  |iwti  of  toM  woA  on  Um  blood. 

(t)  ELorPhjrioLwLLp.  173. 
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ding  elevation  of  the  weight.  But,  on  the  other  hand)  vlifn 
ihe  active  expansion  occuned,  it  would  happen  in  Intenl  di- 
reciions  from  tha  pressure  of  the  weight,  which  would  eoue- 
quently  descend.  This  corresponds  «uctl7with  ^Btiaitat«d; 
6tt,  when  the  heart  dileted,  it  becaroe  flat.  It  vpH  be  seen,  loo, 
that  it  is  admitted  that  dilatations  took  place ;  and  how  dWB 
the  px|icriment  .sliow  that  these  movements  were  not  more  the 
result  iif  ai]  ai:livo  principle  than  of  the  pressure  of  the  weight! 
Lciiii  of  nil,  lio«'  does  this  unnatural  experiment  shou',  in  ihe 
sliglitesi  degree,  that  the  dilalatioi^a  which  occur  when  ihe 
heart  is  not  encumbered  by  weights,  are  not  purely  of  a  villi 
and  active  nature?  (Vol.  1.  p.  611,  note.)  It  appears  to  tu  Qui 
the  experiment  proves  more  than  was  intended,  as  we  shall  soon 
see  of  some  others. 

Miiller  shows  conL'hi-..'.-i  iw  v.i.  i  ■  imusc  nf  tlu  lii'i:rr-  .iin- 
traction  must  be  in  .vow;  ir.iy  I'lnincriril  wiih  ilic  iir^Mii;/;:iriii 
of  the  heart,"  and  is  iuoro  or  less  independent  of  liie  stiniiiliis  of 
the  bloDd.(']  This  is  all  we  know  of  it,  except  that  it  is  dete^ 
mined  bjr  vital  properties,  -  And  since  the  contractions  and  di- 
latations are  so  intimately  related  to  each  ol^er  that  one  conid 
not  take  place  without  tlie  otlier.  it  would  seem  to  loiiow,  a 
pnon,  that  the  cause  u-hieli  ilun^ruiuu- 
ems,  also,  the  dikilaiioiis.    As  lo  ilie  n 

voluntary  uuiseles,-  we  have  alrciidv  eiiiieavoureu  lo  reimvi'  wm 
obiecHon,  (iiec.  IIJ :)  and  we  may  once  more  sav  that  it  appeals 
wholly  contradictory  to  Unity  of  Design,  ana  an  mat  is  tiiuWD 
of  organic  actions,  to  suppose  Ihol  the  aci  of  contraction  is  ulal 
and  the  associated  rhythmical  act  of  dilatalion,  physical.  This 
blending  of  forces  so  utterly  distinct  has  nnturally  led  to  con- 
dieting  opinions  as  lo  the  particular  alloitneutof  one  or  the  aiba 
to  the  alternate  actions  of  the  heart ;  Lower,  nnd  others,  riuiD- 
taining  thai  the  systole  is  the  passive  state,  and  the  diastole  lie 
violent  one. 

If  the  power  of  contracting  were  antagonised  by  a  meclianical 
one,  they  must  bear  the  relation  lo  each  other  of  a  compressing 
and  a  resisting  force  ;  and,  therefore,  agreeably  to  n  law  in  me- 
chanics, the  heart  must  restore  itself  with  ,i  force  equal  to  that 
irilh  wbicii  it  is  compressed :  the  supposition  being  that  the 
elasticity  is  periecL  Is  it  probable  that  so  great  a  depree  ofelts- 
tidty,  if  it  possess  any  of  a  truly  physical  nature;  can  appertain 
(I]  Ibid.p.  ie& 
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to  a  muscle,  vhich  is  so  lo^elr  composed  of  fluids?    Is  there 

any  parallel  in  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  matter,  ofuialogouB 
composition  :  (akinir  as  the  mi'.isnrp  fho  power  with  which  the 
heart  prrlorms  its  i^iiiitrni  tiiiiis  !  Nor  can  il  hi;  supposed  thot 
any  coniieLisatioii  ofllie  suList.iiK'c  of  tliu  lieciit  can  be  produced 
by  the  vis  insita,  which  is  in  vain  attempted  by  art.  (')  Is  there 
any  evidence  other  than  the  dilalBtion  of  the  heart  which  should 
lead  us  to  ascribe  a  greater  d^;n!e  of  elasHcitr  to  that  otgan  than  to 
therolunlary  muscles?  When  contraction  censes  in  the  muscles 
of  animal  life,  they  are  restored  hv  llwir  antnironi'ils.  The  ac- 
tix-e  principle  would,  therefore,  ii-f  !r'--  .-.lllnHigh  Bichut 
thinks  that  they  are  sometimes  ■■  tlii^  seal  oi'  true  active  dilata- 
tion." Meckel  atErms  of  liie  muscles  generally,  (hat  "they 
possess  an  active  power  of  elongation,"  and  that  "  many  facts 
are  explained  in  a  forced  and  unsatisfiutory  manner,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  elasticity  alone  contributes  to  extension."  O  Ilis  also 
a  radical  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  elasticity  that  it  would  be 
an  uiie.'ianipled  principle  in  or^'anic-  aclioiii.  and  an  u nphilosoplu- 
eal  inirodtielion  of  a  force  to  explain  a  phenomenon  whose  an- 
tecedent is  admitted  to  depend  upon  the  vital  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  be  supposed 
to  depend  on  a  vit^  principle,  we  have  a  power  that  coincides 
with  the  principle  of  contractility,  and  which  is  analogous  to  the 
law  in  mechanics,  by  which  a  body  possessing  perfect  clastici^ 
restores  itsell"  with  a  forru  equal  10  that  with  Which  it  is  com- 
presMiil.  Thai  such  a  Ibrcc  actually  esista,  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Pechiii),  {')  since  confirmed  by  Magendie,  and 
others.  The  latter  "  has  often  seen  the  heart  in  anitnals,  recent- 
ly dead,  raise  a  wei^t  of  twenty  pounds."  "It  is  impossible 
by  any  mannal  power  to  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  a 
living  animal  however  small  Ihc  cr[ran."(']    Pechlin  and  Richat 


posf.    Fin).  Hidial  ('onn-l  dia'  [lii:    f>>rn.  i:>  incoinpr 
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(1)  GiBcnl  Aulomj'.Tiil.  Ill  r- m 
{4)I>eCo[dc. 
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shows,  ns  was  done  by  Pechlin,  that  the  henrt  dilates  with  as 
much  force  as  it  contracts,  and,  what  is  very  material,  if  the 
heart  be  irritated  whoii  at  rest,  it  frequently  diiales  before  it 
eotUractg. 

"I(iBYO  many  timea  obacn'cd,"  s.iya  Bicliai,  "at  Ihe  initant  inn-hicb  1  irri- 
tslcd  tho  Iieut  with  the  jioiot  of  Xhe  scalpel,  ibat  a  dUalation  tiic  Jiril  cdo- 
Hqnence  of  Ll,  and  that  contraction  ^'r^  only  ciriis&jucnt  to  iL"  ITis  rcBearchen 
led  htin  to  eoDcliidfl  tliat  *^  the  dilatatioD  of  iJic  Drffanic  muBcloe  is  a  Dhenommim 
u  Tital  u  their  coDtiactioD."  o 

•'ItappBalB  [D  me."  lays  Dr.  Oavio!<.  "su  abiiEC  ol  ti^nns  lo  ebv  that  that  ■ 

mu3  ip?i  ■■■.!  f..  ■     .r,,;i  ,  <■,.,,  ,,„.  ,   ■j.-  ,■;,■(,  .-iiiiiil.in  ;r.-i;fri:  spud  nos 

vereup  |ir.i,l.!.ir.'.^  rr,T|,t.,j  r|i,.„l  ii,  d.-   Kii'wfoi.'  JiiaJtum. 

nimiis)  aeplein  aut  octo  mmulwum."  {*) 

And  here,  too,  WO  IDiy  refer  to  the  dried  heart,  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 
Can  it  be  that  those  bsorls  dilcited  in  Tirtuo  of  any  elastic  prop- 
erty? Try  it,  by  compiesrion,  on  a  dried  bladder.  Yet  may 
ereo  this  expeiimeat  Aul,  because  "  we  cannot  campr«head  the 
nature  of  tin  vitel  forces." 

"ThB  oontnctile  paver  the  hstA,"  nyi  DT.PhiliFi  "iioaeof  theobisf 
•onniesof  Iba  oiicuhtiOD  of  Hie  blood;  jat^  mob  ii  tbe  laie  of  uiQnliri9,ll»t 
OTOitluB  pontioDlimbBvn  demod."<') 

What  is  the  exciting  cause  which  determines  the  muscular 
action  of  dilatation?  Mainly  the  stimulus  which  arises  from 
the  state  of  contraction,  and  partly  that 

NecesEity,"  aa  oxprcBsed  by  Mr-  Hunlor,  "  which  Is  doTuandcd  hy  thfl  con. 
itrtuHon  for  its  altemata  contraction  and  dilnlnlion."  "  Thia  wo  ace  to  be  the 
case  whenever  a  conalantaapply,  of  aomokind  of  aid,  is  wanted  inconsequence 
of  some  kind  of  action.    We  have  thus  the  atimuluB  for  reapimtion,"  &C-(') 

Dr.  Philip  hns  Ihri  snmo  idea.  (')  This,  however,  con  scarce- 
ly be  considered  an  e.'iplanation,  nor  is  Bichat's  any  better,  who 
calls  it  "  a  kind  of  instinct ;"  though  we  are  more  content  with 
his  philosophy  at  another  time,  when  he  saps,  "the  heart  dilates 
itself,  because  it  has  in  itself  the  cause  of  its  dilalatitai."  (') 

"Sic  cunoaua  vero  reLiuiBivcris,"  Bays  Haller,  who  l>Mtamd  gnat  libotn 

nihil  rcsp'iisli  Imn^  -i'.;:.     ■  -:!.itii':  n      -iVa  liypoihcsin  offeronL"  "Vaiioa, 

(1)  i;.„,  v.,1.  .^J, 

(S)  Ltdurc.  on  13,™c.  of      Lung-  [ind  Hc.O,  p,  U\. 

(S)  BiiL  VilB  M  Mortii,  in  Op.  1.  iii.  p.  374. 

(4]  On  Oh  iBMn  <tf  Slasp  and  1Mb,  p.  TO  (fi)  On  Ih*  Blood,  p.  149. 

(Bj  EMtjr  on  Ihs  MeUH  orFmarins  Hodlb,  ud  otbw  •roiki. 
(7)  ClHi.&aU.>id.i|>p.  JH,8$S. 
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at  nibtilMqnideai,  hypothH-w  iilivsiolotri  |>njiio:.ii<-™iit."  "Nl  ilypn(llo^•^s  noi 
iieMnierint,Ilon  e«l,quoii  laUf  inn'ramur,  [^lijjlui.i  tj^ini  hicmnijliciln.-i  t^I."'(') 

As  to  the  leal  esscncu  of  llic  principle,  all  ttiat  we  kuow  of  it 
is,  that  "  lAe  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  ditsi  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  Aii  noatrila  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul^    He  was  no  longer  "dust  of  the  earth," 

and  no  longer  govorned  by  pliysical  laws ;  hut,  being  now  "mode 
nflcr  ihu  iiiiaLrt'  of"  tiod,  '  iiis  vt^ry  !]i;il(.Tinlily  bore  iiri  npproxi- 
matioii  in  its  uunA  .'mil  vh:lI  :itiril)LiIi:5  In  liinl  pure  Spirit  Wlio 
had  impressed  His  Own  l-'i;aiiires  upon  ii,  und  Who  farther  ex- 
emplified the  Nature  of  the  "  Image,"  oud  its  affinity  lo  Ihe  living 
ptinciple,  in  the  corporeal  &aine  of  His  only  Son. 

U  has  been  objected  lo  the  theory  of  ritnl  suction,  (for  which 
we  are  mostly  indebted  lo  Wilson  [')  and  < 'arson,)  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  venous  blood  would  not  be  in  an  uniulcrriipied 
stream ;  that  it  would  move  much  more  quickly  during-  the  dias- 
tole, than  the  systole  of  the  auricle.  (')  Out  this  difficulty  is  at 
once  removed  by  connecting  with  ilie  siiclioti  power  of  ihe  heart 
the  projecting;  power  of  the  eapillcry  vessels:  ivhich  ur^  on 
their  contents  in  an  equal  stream,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hunter.  (') 
Nor  can  we  doubt  tiiat  something  of  Ibis  nature  is  contributed 
by  tliB  action  of  the  capillary  veins.  The  larger  series  being  so 
higlily  endowed  with  the  principle  of  adapting  themselves  lo 
their  varying  contents,  it  is  an  obvious  conclusion  that  this  func- 
tion is  more  strongly  pronounced  in  Iheic  capitlaries,  where  Ihe 
vital  forces  are  in  a  slate  of  energy  which  corresponds  with  the 
propelling  motions  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  which  are  con- 
stantly influenced,  through  the  law  of  sympathy,  by  the  varying 
states  of  the  latter.  In  llie  natural  eoiiditiun  of  ilie  circulation, 
also,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  suction  power  of  the  heart 
is  extended  into  those  capillary  arteries  whieli  communicate  with 
Ihe  capillary  veins  ;  especially  if  it  be  (rue,  as  is  contended  hy 
some  of  the  best  medical  philosopliets,  that  the  lymphatic  circn- 
lation  is  wholly  determined  by  derivation.  (*)   And  whilst  such 

(1)  El(mciit.  Phjjiol.  1.  Lpp,  4i9,  504.      (B)  TVilm*.  Inqubj,  lw.,|>iiini. 

(3)  Hulinsi'  Eijwt.  Ipquirj,  p.  9 1  uid  Mben. 

(4)  On  Uk  Blood,  lie  pp.  189,  IBS.   Ws  w  Ihe  Ed.  of  1794. 

(5)  AimMrgaiHjt,  "iln  ibe  cUaTif  notlka  sd«  cmm  if  tbt  dnalMlM  fnlkt 
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BB  bxtenmon  of  the  derivalive  influence  operates  aa  a  direct  power, 
it  must  aid  aa  an  excitant  lo  capillary  action.  [<] 

There  is  another  cause  of  the  equal  current  of  venous  blood, 
which  was  conddered  by  Mr.  Hunter  fiilljr  adequate  to  e^lain 
the  phenomenon. 

"  A  Becondaij  vein,"  he  ai^  >*  or  one  tli»i  i«  a  third  w  fonrth  in  Older  of 
eumothave  aputialio^h  because  it  his  nuve  than  tme  csiieescting  upon  it;  tat 
BUch  a  vein  is  recm'in^  the  inipulw  of  the  heart  at  very  different  timest  owing  to 
the  larger  Imnk  recminj;  blood  by  a  number  of  emallet  veiiis  tlial  coroe  fronia 
variety  of  pans.  So  Ihat,  if  Ihi-  trunk  van  to  receive  it  by  eiarU  from  the  smal- 
ler v^ns,  it  would  only  be  a  treiuw  or  confused  palsstion.  Thia  ts  a  reuoo 
wliy  Ihii  cann  coold  prodnce  nooe  in  the  »eetml*ry  veins."  (*) 

And  here  is  one  of  the  rare  instnnfSB  of  organic  fiut^on* 
where  a  mechanical  illustration  may  be  introduced,  we  con- 
tinue lo  fill  a  sponge  by  repeated  projectionB  of -water,  the  fluid 
will  run  out  in  a  luiiform  atroatn.  Or,  we  have,  perhaps,  a.  bel- 
ter illustration  in  a  tube  divided  into  many  brancbea  that  again 

abiaibant  lyilcia."  (i)  Tho  nperimsnu  by  Caiut  (b'j  and  Aulcnriolh  i.c)  oT  lying 
the  ihonicic  duel  oniy  piovei  [hal  [here  i»  >  cerloin  power  operaling  from  behind ; 
bnl  il  alw  ■haws  by  inilDjy,  Ibati  eimiTar  power  nppeilaini  to  HiccijiUaiy  arlniei 


of  indammadoni  Auh,  upon  vitaJ  actinns  of 
inu,  howanr,  prora  nothing  npiinst  lha  cOope- 
n'srywheie  (^eittd  npou  aa  obatmctwl  venal 


jel,  sa  demon  stilled  by  Sttniering  and  Magendic,  (e)  ~  however  llieir  atow  circa- 
lallon  oiay  appear  to  contndict  Ui«  theory,  lliii  doclrine  bang  adndttcd,  ll  would 
ealtbliah  a  ipecial  dependencB  sf  renoua  dnolation  open  Ihi  aame  cante. 

[1]  It  ha>  bnn  9lnn;cly  luppoied  lhal  [he  •uclion  povaroT the  hewl  would  clOM 

tbe  oiiBcM  of  [lie  <^i,,ill3ric».   Iliii  here  Iheii  IndepndaM  utioD  U  oveitaoU,  as 
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unite;  whet^by  abnipt  iiqeotioiuat  oaeesdjtfaBfliiidwillisBue 
from  the  olhei  in  a  continued  and  equal  stream.  (') 

Other  objections  have  been  made  tn  tlip  diictrine  on  which  we 
partially  depend  for  some  imporlnnl  eLiiiclusKiiis  lekiliiig  to  ve- 
iions  ciirigualion  ;  nnd,  since  they  ;iro  bui  \\:\\-,  \vi;  siiall  notice 
iho  whole.  Dr.  Philip  has  stated  one-  which  is  more  ingenious 
ihan  '■  msurmoun table,"    Thus, — 


"  An  iii^umiounlable,  and  sanely  most  ovidODt  ohjeetion  Ic  Ihie  hypothesis 
l>rcscii\.,  itself.  What  is  tlio  eflcct  of  an  exhausting  syringo  ndapteii  to  a  lube 
liiled  WLtl.  a  (iQid?    [I  Ihc  (liiid  mnrt  rise  befwe  it  riin  enter  thi-  syringe,  after 


the  tube  dollapsfis,  Cuuld  liie  sides  nf  tlie  yinf  rf^iat  n  jiressure  equal  to 
that  of  llie  fluid  to  be  raised,  even  if  ttii  y  Km-  nut  |>re^-Lii  Lpon  by  the  sut- 
roundiiigpattfl  Nay,  po  small  is  the  eb-tir  ]pm  i  r.  (Lit  Ihty  cullapse  by  their 
own  n-cighf  as  eooii  as  emptied.  Yet  it  ihroii^'li  tlici-L'  tubis  iliat  a  colunm 
of  hlnod  of  many  feet  is  to  be  raised  by  aufiitm  !  BcBLdet,  ilie  claBtio  power 
nl  ilif  vciirrirli;  eau  have  nn  operation  in  the  voijw  the  auricle  being  interpaBsd 
belKi'i'n  tlitTii,  and  riMitracting  during  the  disatole  oF  the  Tantriole.*' (*) 

Dr.  Arnuti  Ikls  ;\1so  stated  the  same  objection, (*)  prefaced  bjr 
the  following  remark  :  — 

»  Sucb  a  doctrine  could  not  bepropotisd  or  enEeiCaiiii'd  fi>r  ,l  Tiiiiinent  by  a  per- 
son understanding  the  principle  of  acomninri  ljini-i  Ijold  |iuiji[i;  und.  that  It  ha> 
been  published  and  tolerated  by  certam  iMDi-irj-iL.il  in  the  present  time, 
will  remain  a  proof  to  poeterily  of  tliP  dffi[:ipiii-y,  as  regards  fundamental 
science  or  natural  philoaophy,  now  oKisting  in  the  ordinary  medical  educa- 
tion." {') 

We  do  not  complain  of  this,  as  wo  espouse  the  doctrine  whilst 
the  penalty  is  impending-.  Tlie  theory  is  entertained  by  such 
heweia  of  philosopbyi  as  HarveyiO  Haller,('}  John  Huute[,(']« 

(I)  See  Wilton  on  tba  Blood,  p.  18)'. 

Ill  M«lica-Chir.  Trim.  Lon.  val.  xii.  p.  399,   AIh,  hit  Inqinry  into  the  Ntlura 

oTBlccp  and  Dralb,  und  rhilcs.Tran-.  IS31. 


(61  lilcincni.  Fhyaiil.t.ii.pp.jaj.aL.SSB.tc)       (7)  On  the  Blood,  p.  195,  !ic 
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HHstiara,(')  Blumenbftch, (')  Amistrong,(^)  Rndiger,(')  Plainer, 
■\Vilst)n,  (')  CarsoD,  (*)  Tiedemann,  Doeluiger,  Schubarlh, 
Good,0  Stromeyet,  {')  Laenneo,(")  Wardrop,  (")  MuIIct,  ('") 
Wedemev«r>Gueiither,aDd  others  of  ihe  same  stomp.  We  shall 
also  endeaTOiiT  to  sbov  la  a  note  below,  thai  Dr,  Amott  must 
bo  conteQi  to  be  ranked  with  ma  lorefrmivj  woniiies.  ( 'i  But, 


foregouii'  citations,  1  rie  orsranizea  macdmi'.  with  an  its  com- 
plex ^paiaius,  endowed  with  powers  which  ^  utterly  un- 
known in  the  world  of  mere  physics,  and  all  conspumg  togeihei' 
for  harmonious  results,  is  compared  to  "a  household  pomp."! 
{Voi.  I.  pp.  215.  890.  and  j(o/e,i.l  This  is  a  ereal  evil  with  which 
physiology  stni5e;les,  and  wliich  with  diemislry  "nd  tilt  micros- 
cope tenders  it,  in  tlie  language  of  Bichal,  "a  irivolous  romance 
of  the  age."  (Vol.  I.  p.-  710.)  The  only  connection  which  the 
circulatioD  of  Ihe  blood  has  with  physics  consists  in  its  motioa 
ihtoogh  the  Tessels,  and  the  pressure  of  the  ntmospheric  ur. 
Elrery  agent,  with  the'exception  of  the  last,  is  of  a  vital  nature, 
and  even  the  oneraiion  of  that  is  wholly  directed  tiv  vit.il  ncfions. 

(11  (Jim,  111.  Acir;  Ul  M.ilU,  t.pKlc.ii.  I'lUtmi.  H.  Tiii.--  i'l)  l'liv"li.N.irv  —in  On 


,ll»,>iiiiwon«<gHi|i^a:i.  -  i iki  iirniv  iiii  tip, -- nny  w ciMXiiinn'dixin ui-IicDI 
T«ai  o[  cvnir  m  bane,  eanuiaiog  •uncSr  ini  onln  ma  blood.uii  biting  opmliig* 
vnicn  tdnii  Uwil-nnela  leidng  u  ana  icon  u»  hun.  The  amttphrrU  frtmrt. 
thcruTiite,  UKtTs  Kcep»  ine  Hon  lull,  is  it  Korpi  lim  lop  ol  ■  mlim  rul!."  "  how- 


bend  la  In  mil  mnei,  uio  ■imuoiienc  orciHure  »  enuilIT  iiaumed  •■  Ibe  ngent  In 
UHlitler.  "necaTUKa  oi  UM  baait are  uwanu  lull  m  UMoininniT  anddidiba 
Tiotiulaa  of  IM  Dnun  ailata  ud  omtittt  Gkc  Ibiwa  >l  Uh  bwrl,  or  "llw  miMnet 
oC  the  biBn  MO^j  diansa  n  bulk,-  Dr.  Amott  woaU  then  contena  ib>(  ibe  bhiod 

Tl  li  fcan  DO  dbporitlon  to  act  the  ctUtc  that  ne  mita  tli«M  comnitiitB,  or  othci* 
oTaainabruDport.  Wo  hate  Ditulf  diSbent  oltjecU  in  liew ;  and  wbU  bk)  Man 
toi*&ilBaivedfiiipDUli*KUHnl^  intended  Id  bna  «  nm  txtSHm  ippHGUiDB. 
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in'  the  fbregoing  statameDt  by  Dr.  Philip  soTeTal  important 

circumstances  are  to  be  observed.  The  action  of  the  cBpillarf 
arteries  in  forcina:  ibc  blood  into  tho  veins,  which  Dr.  Philip 

lary  vc'ni';,  hen;  ovprlonlird.  "tIus,  therefor.^,  is  :i  circum- 
stance which  dcotro/s  the  parallel  bttwemi  thu  meclianical  ex- 
periment and  the  principle  which  is  supposed  to  nuunlf  deter- 
mine venous  circulation.  No  sooner  does  the  venous  blood 
begin  to  a-^cnnd,  than  its  place  is  supplied  by  an  injection  from 
the  capillnry  artL-rire,    Horc  Ibpn.      an  injcrlhi^  as  well  as 

mission  ol"  ils  cxiiiciicu  suptrsi^dcs  Ihc  iiwessil  j"  ol'  an  aspiratory 
action  of  ihc  liearl.  llui  this  is  merely  an  assumplioii,  wiiilst 
it  is  surrounded  by  obvious  dillicullies.  The  injecting  force, 
however,  being  considered  adeipiale  to  the  venous  circulation 
by  those  who  object  to  the  principle  of  derivation,  the  whole 
objection  wliich  is  deduced  from  the  operation  of  a  "  household 
pump,"  necessarily  fails.  The  tendency  of  the  centripetal  force 
of  the  heart  to  produce  a  collapse  of  the  venous  parietes  will  be 
accurately  counterbalanced  by  the  injecting  power:  ana  inus  lue 
vessels  will  be  maintained  in  that  state  of  equilibrium  which  en- 
ables their  fibrous  coat  to  perform  its  important  functions.  (') 
It  is  with  the  veins  as  with  the  artcrieai  at  each  dilatation  "of 
the  ventricle  (cavities)  the  blood  experiences  suddenly  a  general 
motion  that  is  felt  at  the  eslremities."  "It  is  like  the  blow  on 
the  timber,  that  is  felt  at  one  end  at  the  same  time  that  it  ia 
received  al  the  opposite."  There  is  no  progressive  motion,  no 
"  wave,"  in  either  system  of  vessels,  (') 

Now,  all  that  we  have  jusl  said  is  exactly  demonstrated  to  be 


to  thu  upon  il*  uIwubI  nuftce.  Tbi  pgmpinf  of  lha  wiler  lliniu|b  llit  lulia  could 
Dsl,  b  tUi  cut,  cauM  ■  coltaiiM  io  tti«  Met  of  lha  vuad*,  IT  IbcM  TCnela  wan 
ODH  dilBtcd      Ihc  tuid  in  which  Ihe;  tre  imtnened."  He  then  loppoin  Unt 


ed  1(1  .slm  a  [liar  vi'iinu.'.  i  ll  riil  ;ili(in  (lepCDds  Upon  the  TO  a  tergp 

"In  Uic  neivly  dead  raljbbt,  i[i  ivhicli  liii'  circulation  waa  maiutamed  bj  aiti- 
fieial  FespicUion,  tbe  Jugular  veiu  vi:is  Isiil  bare  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half; 
aligUUiewai  then  placed  behiuil  Ibepatt  of  the  i-esael  neaisEl  to  ibc  bead,  tnd 
the  Bnimal  ms  BO  placed  thai  Uie  vein  waH  brought  into  the  perpend  icular  pMd- 
tion,  the  brad  of  the  anunal  bein^  undemioal,  en  that  it  was  necesaacr  for  the 
vein,  la  cenring  the  blood  to  the  heart,  to  conver  it  peipendicalariy  iguiM  in 
gravity.  The  ligature  waa  euddeuly  lightened,  -wlnlit  Ur.  Cutler  and  nqneK 
obimed  the  veneL  The  blood  in  tlie  part  of  the  vein  betweea  the  ligatora 
and  Ihs  heait  was  uubmtfy  and  anafleldg  txftB^;  the  vessel  itself  wholly  col. 
Upnd,"  (beduse  m>  longer  supplied,  and  from  the  violence  infficted.)  "b  the 
mem  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ligatnte,  the  Tain  bad  heeeme  gorged  mtb 
blood."  (') 

It  will  be  here  Been  thst  the  blood  waa  "  instantly  and  com- 
pletely expelled"  from  the  vein  against  the  force  of  g-raviltf, 
whilst  in  a  corresponding  experiment  upon  an  artery,  where  the 
blood  was  moving  witii  greater  velocity,  it  was  only  partially 
and  moTe  slowly  expelled  nfier  tying  the  ligature.  (') 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  vein  outside  the  ligature  becoming 
"gorged  with  blood,"  this  should  happen  upon  Uie  theory  of  de- 
rivation ;  since  the  auction  power  of  the  heart  should  divert  the 
blood  into  thai  portion  of  the  vein,  (thii  lendpncy  (n  n  vacuum 
always  oKisnng.)  tlirout^ii  Ibr  mi'^fMlaiina;  nm-s.  The  vessel, 
however,  may  have  been  filled  by  iho  proje cling'  |>fjn'er,  which 
may  be  supposed  equal  to  the  elevation  of  so  short  a  colutiui, 
without  proving  that  it  could  raise  it  sis  inches  higher.  The 
experiment,  therefbre,  establishes  nothing  but  the  suction  power 
of  the  heart,  which  Dr.  Philip  was  aiming  to  disprove. 

The  accumulation  of  blood  lielmv  a  lisalure  upon  veins  has 
benn  cspiicially  prei^t'nlrd  ,is  an  nhjoi-tion  to  tile  cierlnm;  nf  de- 
rivation by  Dr.  Ilaatings,  The  biuod  will  also  ikiw  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  if  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vein  be  punctured. 
But  this  should  certainly  Ibllow  upon  our  own  premises,  or  it 
would  prove  them  &lse.  The  vacuum,  or  its  tendency,  which 
had  existed  in  the  vein,  still  remains,  end  the  blood  will  continue 
to  rise  as  in  tlie  syphon,  and  to  make  its  escape  from  the  orifice, 
even  wilbont  the  supposed  .igency  of  the  heart,  through  the  in- 
osculating veins.  The  resistance  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at 
the  orifice  is  overcome  by  the  injecting  power  of  the  capillary 

{I)  Inqniif  iaia  tba  Kalnn  of  Sleap  ud  Deith,  p.  Ti;  and  Plutoi.Tnn*.  1BSI. 
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aiterir'i.  V  siu^lit  auuniul  n]'  tlii^.  po',-  rr.  far  less  llian  is  admit- 
ted In  OMSI,  IS  hUitirJt^jil  lu  m-iTi;iiiiiii  ilii^  r.|Uilibniiiii  of  atmos- 
pheric pressurt!.  It  is  also  evident,  irom  llie  constant  eonaliis  of 
the  veina  to  contract  on  their  contents,  (coiDciding,  however, 
with  the  action  of dilEttation  which  is  instituted  by  the  aympathatic 
influence  that  is  propagnied  open  them  by  (he  capillary  arteries 
in  their  incrcnsed  dcterm  inn  lions  of  blood,  p.  3i)7,)  and  since  the 
tciuli.-ai;y  in  tniiirirlioii  is  nol  n-Mhiy  L'uLLiileracled  but  by  tlie 
oprration  iifllir  i  caiiw,  ihr  luliiii'ii-i,- o:  ihi;  ligaliiro  will  not 
be  felt  by  the  excluded  and  unastomcising  vessels  till  a  certain 
distension  has  taken  place  in  tiie  vein  whose  circtilation  is  ob- 
Btmcted.  -  It  will  be  then  only  that  the  nnobslracted  vessels  will 
permit  a  greater  volume  of  blood  to  pass ;  and  whilst,  therefore, 
from  this  as  wi-ll  :is  the  forosoins;  c.ms^fs,  an  orifice  i:xi':ls  in  the 
lowiT  |)..iti...i  i.f  ..t.sinir-;  '.["i,  ;!i.  ijM  iitliKKiaimy  of  bk.ud 
will  pa~s  (]:■•  iiiitili-liiicird  ilic  ili?^!-lu.r;re  nl"]i]ood 

from  the  orifice  is  slight  a.nil  iias  but  little  force,  whilst  this  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  tiiere  is  but  a  slight  momentum  imparted 
bjr  the  vis  a  tetgo.  For  this  reason,  as  is  verified  by  experiment, 
the  injury  of  the  vein  ullimateiy  deranges  its  relations  to  the  cir- 
culation, niid  Ihi;  blood  di-^:ippc^irs  frnin  ihr  iiifi^rior  portion, 
whilsi  iliL-  r,i|.jililv  of  Hs  di^i^])])|.'at.■Lll(.■u  di.'|>uiids  mi  lliu  number 
and  iif  Lhr  ajiasioino.^iiiij  |,i;o„'.l,^,,  \\  !„.,-(.  ali  ih.:  veins  are 
obslruclcd,  tlic  iiioinenluin  which  attends  the  slreara  is  greater 
from  the  concentialion  of  a  greater  ioice  of  the  capillary  arle- 
ries.(')  When  a  single  vein  is  obstructed,  and  no  orifice  ia 
made,  it  follows  from  the  injury  inflicted,  ea  well  as  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  inosculating  vessels,  that  their  tendency  to 
contraction  will  be  gradually  overcome  by  the  Stimulus  of  the 
increased  Uc  term  illation  of  blood,  and  that  thetnmour  below  the 
ligature  will  subside. 

(I)  Thus,  alio,  wo  anjwer  lha  only  two  ohjccIiiHH  of  Iho  Edinburgh  nrieirer,  (a) 
(whicli  wen  niilo  lo  whml  ii  cMed  Dr.  Bsri^i  bipollinii,  but  which  ■pplj  eqiiil- 

DB  [0  flow  from  Ihc  1o«.t  oDIicc  lil!  sjucoiw  or  deulli  t.kp!  |ilnc";  and,  secondly, 

(ion  ii  not  whelhgi  Iho  ifljecUng  power  oo  Duinuin  ■  cnmnt  arblaad  Uusugh  ■ 
(■]  nitiv^Kuat.tlltti.BtiM,TtA.ll.f.m. 

VOL.  II.  68 
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Horaietho  veins  in  their  natnral  state  liable  to  the  "collapse" 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Philip,  nor  is  the  simile  of  "  a  piece 

■bnit  uteni  oflba  ttnoiu  sjatera;  but,  whethsr  it  on  «rtj  ilon  tolbthnit,  ud 
wilh  IhauniB  Telscil^ 

Htirt  is  BiiQlher  cipariiuent  nmitar  to  tho  roisgoin^  ind  iDlonded  for  tha  aaraa 
putpgM,  bat  cqutUy  conftrmi'iie  lb«  dodiina  of  dmiitloD.  It  Ig  Iba  olebnted  ons 
b;  Magsndis,  (a)  Foiicnilla,  (a)  Cim,  (6)  ud  otben,  vho  tied  a  ligawn  mad  lb» 
(tngb  oT I  dog,  eacepling  the  cninl  irleijr.  A  llgaluTa  wii  aim  Umwn  round  a  lain. 
Tbia  vein  waa  epcaed,  and  [he  blood  (towed  out  io  a  slieain.  Tbo  tntrjnt 
now  compieued,  and  the  Mood  gnduall;  coued  flovins  from  (he  irin,  wMch,  how- 
aver,  lemninad  ftil)  through  ili  wfaole  leo^.  When  the  prenon  wai  nmorad 
liDniUiDirirrT,  Lhi:  bliiod  n^^in  flowed  Horn  ibeialD.  Bnl whenerai  Uw  aitwj  waa 
compreised,  ihe  blood  only  gnduillj  ceuad  Sowing  Horn  the  Tan,  irtiilal  Iba  laaaal 
ollinniely  nfrnained  full  and  Ihi:  artery  emplf.  Here,  tben,  it  ia  eiident  tbtt  the 
vein  was  fillird  by  some  otliei  power  Ihin  thel  oTUh  hsDit.  ThU  power  waa  Ihe 
action  oftho  capillanc^;  >iid,  iinlcta  Ibelisnlun  around  Iho  limb  wai  tighter  Ihaa 
i>  ptobeblc.  Ihc  aucdon  power  nf  Dio  hein  eoDliibuted  to  tho  reiolt.  FortheneoD, 
alao.  moniioncd  in  our  c?omnienI  in  Ihe  lent,  tlie  blood  ihould  have  started  rrom  tba 

vacnum  b^ing  r.nlili^t.cd  in  'lie  vein,  Ihc  rencH-rd  aupply  ofhWI  would  be  roored 
along  by  any  cin!!!  that  should  disturb  Ihe  oquilibriuin  of  ilmosphgiic  preMurc  at 
tba  oriRcc  and  along  Ihe  vein.  A  .lisbl  ciuio  operating  nl  Ihc  bnia  of  Ihc  vcnoDI 
oelumn  wonlil  be  9ul!ii^ieni  fur  ihin  pLirpoAc, 

tt  would  aeem,  liowevi^r,  thai  lill[e  df  [>cnilenc?  can  bit  plarf-d  upon  nn  ciperiinent 

li»aoinurg«.y.  Id  U  ii  It.^  only  proof  of  any  imforlnncc,  upon  whiell  MOllerreaU 
bii  affirniiiion  Uial,  "His  iTrrfrsgtbly  piDvcd  ihnl  the molion of  Iho  blood ihroogh  tha 
upillaries  ii  eficclL-d  ludJ,  Iht  aclim  itfllu  hnnl."{i)  And  yel  Mailer  aaja  of  ana- 
Iher  and  lege  objeclionahle  eiperineot  bj  Maeandi^  Ifaal  "  ihe  drcDiuiaDce  or  an 
aaimal  not  being  aoaceptihla  aT  other  impreawNia  imnudiatd;  afi«r  tlie  dirinon  oT 
» large  a  norre  aa  the  flflh,  provea  Dotldng  mora  than  that  it  had  anflsrad  a  atrlHit 
Injar,.-!.) 

Wa  ue  led,  atao,  Io  conaider  another  parallel  diflicully.  "  Kt  turgid  vain  in  lha 
band  ia  compreaaed,"  aaye  Dr.  Ellioison.  "it  will  not  become  nnpij  aboto,  aa  it 
■heold  if  auotian  from  one  or  all  of  the  thr«  soutcn  nientianed  were  conndera- 
He.'  U)   Perhapa  il  i.  aufficienllj  shown  bj  Dr.  Hhilipa'  eiperimenl  (p.  408,)  lhal 

of  attending  to  all^modifying  esnfo.    11^^.9  |.r^oliabIf,,n  the  llrni  plac?,  fl^m  the 

equilibiium,  and,  contaquently,  a  partial  ntBgnalion  of  blood  in  tho  lupeiior  ponion 
of  a  compreaaed  veeael,  eicepdng  a>  il  maj  be  moved  forward  bf  tho  eontnctila 
power  of  the  van.  The  blood  bi  all  Ihs  other  veisi  ia  partially  eairied  forwaid  bj 
the  ingtcag  from  the  capillary  arlarieaj  and  tho  inoRientDm  thua  imparted,  howeiar 
Hnall,  bjc*opetatiiig  wilh  tha  Boclion  power  of  tha  hnit,  nay  throw  tba  whole  in. 

(>;  ■hfiDda'a  Jaeia.  de  tbjM.  L  b.  (1)  Aoiwkan  MA  Bwtdai,  Tol.  b. 

(t1  ?ifasirU>erHaiiaij,p.M.      M)  nm«ilaa(»jiinhi|y,VQl.Ltf.«      (.)  Ibld.ii,7»L 

(f)  BaiBU  Ri)iig|g|Ti  pan  I ,  p.  m- 
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or  cai-gut  or  eel-ddn,"  which  is  made  by  Dr.  Amott,  in  the  least 

adinissible,  however  it  may  be  appropriate  in  a  work  on  "Phys- 

icks.-^  (■)    We  have  nlrendv  seen.  Ipp.  393.  3;)6.'t  thnt  whilst  the 


vein  TMii  empiy  lueii  above  me  n^mre."  I'i 

This,  indeed,  is  fully  shovm.  as  ii  respects  ihe  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  vein,  in  the  experiment  lust  quoted  from  Dr.  Philip. 
Indeed,  this  very  doctrine  is  tanf^ht  by  Dr.  Phihp  himsel£ 
What.  then,  becomes  of  the  "  collapse  ot  the  veinB  by  their  own 

■weight."  as  supposed  bv  Dr.  Philip,  or  of  the  "eel  skin  "  of  Dr. 


that  appertvn  to  the  vejDi.  EIobucjlj.  a^Mo,  v  eiacntULIj  ioAat 
oTEfiu 

(3)  a(aen]ADitomf.p.MO.— AaduUr.aDntoriidca 
(*!  tliilLp.UI.  ni  IM.CUi.  tn.  Loi.Jul; 
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Arnolt?  If  \vc  hleud  nn  niiimni,  ad  viorleiii.  do  we  not  find,  at 
the  momciil  of  deiilli,  tlic  veins  jierfcctly  eontraclcd  on  their  con- 
Wnla  ?  Aa  life  becomes  i;xtinct,  nni]  llie  lilood  gravitales  fiom 
one  vein  to  anolher,  those  whicli  nri?  vncnicd  collapse.  The  er- 
ror lies  in  regardiag  the  veins  in  a  smi:  when  not  exdted  by 
their  appropriate  stimulus,  mid  Liy  their  sympathetic  relations  (o 
the  arlcric':.  c.r  w]if;n  (ilvr'slcd  of  yow  vts  of  life.  Itul,  what 
shnll  Eay  ol  Mi^  n-=i^tina-  powc^r,  by  wlilth  Philip,  and  Ar- 
lioLl,  iinil  .■v>'ii  niid  a  thousand  oDii^rs,  calculate  thai  ihu 

venous  coats  sustain,  without  dilatation,  the  entire  column  of 
blood  !  The  valves,  aa  wc  shall  have  shown,  actually  contrib- 
ute no  assistance  in  the  ordinary  slate  of  the  circulation.  By 
our  theory  the  contractile  power  is  maintained  in  eqtiilibrio,  by 
the  forces  at  the  apex  and  base  of  cone.  And  here  \vf  may 
remark  thai,  il'  the  healthy  vein  cuntract  so  rapidly  and  power- 
that  there  is  some  great  counteracting  cause  in  venous  congcs- 

In  their  natural  state,  therefore,  the  veins  possess  an  absolute 
rigidity,  which,  with  their  tendency  to  active  dilatation,  reidals, 
m  a  measure,  ibe  pressiirn  ol  iiie  atmosphere.  Mr.  Hunter  be- 
lieved inai  [lie  veins  contract  wuh  so  much  force,  that  "they 
have  ci'iisidcralilc  niiwcr  in  carrvms-  on  the  circulation."  (')  We 
conchidi;  in  the  words  of  llnxhani.— 

C) 

It  IS  not  probable,  however,  thai  ilic  whoie  venous  column  is 
equally  moved.  The  trunks  of  the  veins  near  the  heart  bear 
so  Binall  a  proportion  to  tlu  rest  of  the  venous  system,  that  here 
the  motion  must  be  accelerated.  This  was  experimentally  in- 
ferred in  a  ratio  approximating  3  to  1,  as  it  respects  "the  large 
and  small  veins,"  by  Spallonzani,  (']  and  Haller,  (*]  We  appre- 
hend, however,  that  there  is  generally  no  real  diminution  of  the 

(11  On  Illc  Blood,  in-,  p.  135.  (El  Dc  A^r<.,  ric.  I'roIr;„m.  p.  viii. 

(3)  OptTr.,  !.  iv-  S;.ll,  ( 1)  Ek„,..lll,  I'liJ^iol.  1.  .1.  p.  350. 

V.nJ,;r  i;.r,ip,  {.)  Bro,r-.,-,.  |'.)  F,lll=.-.>n,  (0  -ml  .o...^  ^pp'"';  'I"'  ""il"l 

cp-ci.)-  oflhe  br.I.ci,fi.,  ia  any  pari  of  Mn6..ife«.u.  sjBlem,  i>  not  g.unter  Ih>n 
thu  cS  Iheir  trunli.  Uul,  Bichu  juiil;  uyt  iIieI  iMi  ii  meris  iiypolluisis,  ind  con- 
dnnn*  Um  UMbuicil  caiina  vbieh  hu  been  pDnasd  to  ddccmine  ihe  quolMD,  (fi 

(4  D>Vlla,r.  IMIEa.— O)  Omt.lt><.VuBAituBHi.|i.8,lSII.— (c)  Bgnu  rbjiUil 

*i]riruti<p.m-(«  a«i.i  .IBU.V1L  I. 
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contents  of  the  veins,  since  as  much  Uood  will  siimiltaneonBty 
enter  these  vessels  at  their  origin  as  is  abducted  at  their  termina- 
tion. B7  this  nrrangoment,  veiug  maintain  on  even  current  of 
blood.  The  loll  ventricle  conlrihiilcs,  also,  to  the  foregniiig  re- 
sults at  (he  ntomeat  when  the  ri^^hl  auricit  dilates. 

It  is  objected  by  Dr,  Philip,  thal"the  eios/tc  power  of  the 
ventricle  can  have  no  operation  on  the  veins,  auricle  being 
inteqwsed  between  them,  and  contracting  during  the  diastole  of 
the  ventricle."  (')  Until  it  can  be  shown  that  thu  expansive 
power  of  the  auricle  is  insufficient,  the  aid  of  ihe  ventricle  will 
not  be  wanted.  But,  ihcro  can  be  no  ohsliicle  lo  the  actum  of 
the  ventricle  upou  the  venous  blood  during  the  coiiiTai.lion  of 
the  auricle.  On  the  contrary,  the  valve  between  the  auricle  and 
ventricle  i^eing  now  open,  not  only  the  diastole  of  the  latter  ex- 
atta  a  auctim  power,  but  the  contractioaof  the  auricle  cSoperates 
with  it,  in  the  same  way  that  would  the  contraction  of  the  vena 
cava,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  veins;  only  the  more  SO  from 
its  ;:re[iiiT  |"nv(.T,  and  beinif  at  the  termination  of  the  veins, 
whoru,  iJ^  we  liavc  ^cen.  the  current  of  blood  is  much  accelerated 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  vessels. 

Ail  this  is  shown  by  the  excess  of  the  capacity  of  tiie  right 
ventiiole  over  its  auricle.  Heckel  determined  by  eqieriments, 
that  this  difference  is  as  37  to  23,  which  ivc  find  to  he  the  mean 
result  of  seven  ohsi^rvntions,  {')    We  have  repealed  these  experi- 

of quicksilver.  Tin?  dilliTi'iictj  w.is  oliviiiii.";,  but  li^ss  iIiEm  stated 
by  Meckel,  which  is  certainly  overrated.  But,  according  to  the 
greater  capacity  of  the  ventricle,  its  dilating  power  must  be  prop- 
agated beyond  the  auricle ;  and  whilst  the  excess  of  the  ventri- 
cular edacity  is  thus  employed,  Ihe  auricle  is  aimultannously 
engaged  in  forcing  onward  the  moving  cunent  Wedemeyer's 
objection,  therefore,  that  the  systole  of  the  auricle  retards  the 
flow  of  blood  along  the  veins,  must  foil.  (')   Again,  there  is  prob- 

(1)  Ut.  cit.—Weknownal  Iioo  Dr,  Billing  »□  lik«  it  upon  hioacirio  iiy.  Ihnt 
(J)  QcnoniL  li  Pallialdg.  Antt  ToL  ii.  p,  MT. 

(3}  fi«  Edia.  Mad.  k  Sure-  imm.  tdI.  iiuL  p.  88,  ind  Edip.  Joura.  oT  Med. 
Sdna,  tdL  ii.  p.  4CS. 
II  ni^l  ba  vorth  cowdarini  bawftr  tin  dtnlcuueoTtlH  pwter  (spualf  oTtlia 
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ably-  a  certain  derivation  exerted  upon  the  venous  blood  by  the 
contraction  of  both  ventricles.  And,  as  to  the  supposed  regnigi- 
tation  of  blood  itito  the  vcnn  cava,  it  can  nt  most,  only  happen  at 
thu  very  iiioiJirnl  whori  the  luirR-le  lieiriiis  tu  comrucl,  since  the 
blood  must  he  dctprmm.^d  IVom  llic  c.'.va  by  llii;  dilalalioli  of  the 
ventricle  before  Ihix  cavity  shall  liave  received  the  coiitenls  of  the 
aaricle.  The  final  cnnse  of  the  valves  is  so  perfectly  obvious, 
and  they  perform  tliuir  function  so  completely,  that  even  analt^ 
warrants  the  conclusioji  tlint  ilie  blood  is  not  thrown  back  upon 
the  vena  cava  by  tlie  contraclion  of  tlie  auricle.  I5iil,  wlien  we 
consider  the  resistance  whicli  is  by  the  nioioeiitiuiL  of  ihe 

blood  in  the  vena  cava,  and  the  corrosimiidiniieirccr  which  is  ex- 
erted by  the  dilatation  of  the  vt'iiirieh;  at  the  inomein  (lie  auricle 
begins  II)  conlriici,  it  is  obvious  that  llif.se  ciiu?e,s  olTerULally  de- 
termine the  blood  forward,  and  supersede  ihc  necessity  of  a  vah'c 
at  the  root  of  thu  vessel,  whilst  its  absence  is  a  proof  of  an  essen- 
tial dependence  of  venous  circulation  on  ihepowerofderivatioii- 

We  have  adverted  to  the  derivative  effect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  any  diminution  of  Ihe  volume  of  the  heart  that 
a  certain  vacuum  should  be  established  in  the  pericardium.  (') 
There  is  also  a  farther  aid  contributed  by  the  action  of  the  vena 
cava,  where  the  nniform  principle  of  contracting  and  dilating 
appears  to  e:tist  in  concert  with  the  motions  of  the  heart. 

Allowing  something  to  lha  lungs,  although  the  acts  of  respi- 
ration are  not  synchronous  with  those  of  the  taevt)  we  have  a 
succession  of  causes  in  and  about  the  right  cavities  of  this  organ 
sufficient  not  only  Co  establish  the  iheor\'  of  derivation,  but  U> 
remove,  in  itself,  the  objeclioji  whieli  l[;is  been  made  as  to  the 
absence  of  jet.  These  causes,  indeed,  ait;  so  adei|n,Uo  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  blood,  that,  if 
a  more  simple  be  not  admitted,  it  becomes  a  strong  evidence  of 
their  controlling  the  function  of  venous  circulation. 


415 


wer  of  Ihe  left 
II  of  the  lungs. 


This  sugses 
Uthe  doctrii 
equally  so  ol 


No  accion,  or  Liiovemcm,  npporiainm?  lo  oreani/,™  maiier,  origi- 
nates in  pbysLcal  forces.  I  lie  vital  ailalaiiou  ni  liie  cavities  of 
'  the  heart,  {or  (he  elastic  if  it  be  preferred,)  is  equivalent  lo  "  the 
play  of  a  pisioii."  We  see  not,  therefore,  how  it  should  not  fol- 
low that  "tlie  formation  of  a  vacuum,  and  a  consequent  atmos- 
pheric operalion,"  will  bo  unnvoidnble  results. 

The  only  remniniii^  objection  In  ihc  llieory  of  diTivalion,  nf 
which  wc  ore  aware,  is  that  relating  to  the  experiment  of  tying 
the  vena  cava,  and  then  lilceiling  ftoni  the  distal  portion.  This 
observation  being  exactly  analogous  to  a  foregoing  one,  has  been 
sufhcicnlly  answered.  The  tendency  to  a  vacuum  remaining  in 
the  vessel  after  the  application  of  a  ligature,  the  ingress  of  blood 
from  the  capillary  arteries  is  sufficient  to  overcome  a  considerable 
mechanical  obstruction  ;  though  we  ask  not  for  a  tenth  part  of 
what  is  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  this  theory.  The  principle 
would  remain  sufficiently  long  to  occasion  fetal  hemorrhage,  as 
is  known  by  the  continued  action  of  Che  capillary  arteries  after 
apparent  death  has  taken  place.(')  But,  were  there  not  a  rapid  ab- 
atr&clion  of  blood  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  it  is  manifest  that 
all  the  vital  energies  would  be  soon  paralyzed,  as  would  equally 
follow  if  the  suction  power  of  tlie  heart  were  merely  suspended. 
This  function,  therefore,  is  indispensable  not  only  to  the  prima- 
ry, but  to  a  prolonged  elevation  of  the  column  of  venous  blood. 
odtmI  to  ibDw  bj  nperinuatt^  lliat  wbui  the  heait  ts 
■bad.  Thii,  bowmer,  on  gdy  ba  in  ■  eeiliuti  pn^oiUon  la  I 

(I)  Britiih  Knd  FOTn^Mod.  Rct.  Oct  1S39,  p. 3t8. 

{i)  Sea  Philip  on  llio  Nalun  ot  Sletp  toi  DmUi,  p.  11.  "1 
hlood."  bonyt,  -'in  IbBCBpillsiieB  canlinilM  lonstftutha  btutl 
■nil  [be  inimal  in  (Ho  cammDm  sceeptattan  oTthg  term  ii  dcid.' 
See  OUT  Ebmj  on  iit^Bnniligii. 
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We  shall  now  stole  in  ii  iioti;  k'low,  \H  iiiliil  priulcrr 
quod  a  quovis  dici  possil,"  a  p.articulnr  fuel  wliicli  may  Bppcuc 
lo  some  to  present  a  greater  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  deriva- 
tion than  OD^  of  the  preceding.  (') 

(I)  Dr.Daiiiralilciicuslo)  in  ivbidi  there  wma  rcnisTkoMa  "pnliilion  in  all 


W»  UuDk  UiBt  iliis  rise,  so  lai  I'iDit]  bijing  un  obilicls  m  onr  wmj,  mj  ht  inula 
la  lulwerve  our  viiioui  puipogea.  ^lucb  of  whit  va  hure  uliwilynid  BBppliiible  i 
in  Ihg  prcKDl  inilEnea.  Tbo  uniTanal  putnlmn  oTllit  velna  wu  pcTftxil]' unqw, 
and  tbciclbia  depended  am  ilon*  on  Uw  action  oT  Ihe  beirt.  hvt  in  pan  al»  upon  an 
uniunid  muK.  Tho  iinu!unl  cause  iiipposc  u,  ciiKl  in  aonic  ninrhld  conditioa 
oflh  I  on  ofdurt^, 

U  m  ht 

i.   II  .  -.o..  ■„:,■:    „r   .  iil.irilV  oT  UW 


.sodI  pnjpoiUouof  bloud.  At  eacb  liiAflLolfl.  IfaojeToin,  IIh 
icon  10  Buvpaaa,  atio,  inai  a  viDiawiT  mot»n  -wouw  oe 


Had  ild.'penJi^d  on  \\.,'  ^is  oRt^o,  1 1  would  ha.c  bjcin  Mill  Jial.ni;!,  as«h,n  in  ar- 
U17  a  coDiDteuea.  11 "  me  nuiiauon  wm  iUjDDea  on  cooiDietuni  ina  uienea."  11 
wu  bkcauK  ilu  Tataxxna  iw  then  nPDiiea  iniii  Djoad.  The  pnluUon  vtu  mchco- 
Doiu  wiifl  thill  or  ibamioiDBi  brcnaaeuio  aonda  oiuLawben  ma  vanuKici  coninici- 
inauinceB  nnaiogoua  vj  urn  lorefloiiig  aie  ncoraeo  dv  Lapnntc,  »  ciinmcn^  \o  i 
snd  mma  joutn.  (.ompiimeniaire.  (e)    ut.  wm.  Uuah  oiHcncn  it\i  11  nous  puisa- 

maikabl;  cmacialcd.''   h  dTsippoied  as  Um  child  recoveifd.  W) 

Hillcr  auigni  lainy  cauaea  for  what  lie  denoDiinilcs  "viliuitiis  vmuirNEii  ijuIkii?." 
(()  Than  ue  olhercuai  Uiil  ihow  moto  dislincll^  thai  Ihc  uiolion  is  not  coinnm- 

aiuniiulianiiiaianuidi^KtcijdLncTcnlouBO  iras  aai^tgacid.  Ho  lalla  Ihe  beating 
oT  Iha  vdiiB  b  one  "undiditio,"  and  "lliicluaiiu"  in  i\io  other.  (/)  Hombafg,!;) 
ud  Mtnod,  ih)  diiiacled  the  sulijeeii  or  two  oUier  eaiei;  in  ana  af  vtaidi  "Iha 
MVablla  Bi»^*<pHt%  Ht  i>.  f.t7^^(^)  BiUn'i  Uipalal.  1. 1,  p.  W.—  {•]  t.  tll.inS. 
U.'ll'r^  rL^fFl'o!  Him  Card^.^Mjo'lUn!^ b  VA^.  I^' B^^H^mTt^et 

AMBte  ii.—a}  Ibid.  171^  p.  an. 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  agsiost  the  imputed  infineaceoftho  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  upon  venous  circulation,  we  may  now  say  thot  our 
doctrine  is  founded  upon  immutable  Inws,  "  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum."  The  cavities  of  tlio  heart  dilate,  no  matter  whether 
by  an  elastic  or  a  vital  power.  A  vacuum  roust  be  thus  estab- 
lished if  nothing  enter  the  cavities.  But,  agreeably  toauniver- 
sal  lav,  the  blood  which  is  nearest  the  cavities,  must  pn^^rees- 
ively  enter  as  the  vucunm  forms.  The  quantity  thus  diverted 
into  the  cavities  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  space  which  is 
generated,  ond  this  corresponds  with  what  is  sent  out  by  the 
right  vtotricle.  For  the  same  reason  there  must  bo  a  Eimulla- 
neons  motion  through  the  whole  column  of  venous  blood,  cor- 
responding with  that  at  the  apex  ;  whilst  the  space  must  be  im- 
mediately supplied  at  the  base  from  the  capillary  arteries.  The 
heart,  urging  the  blood  into  Ilicsc  capillaries,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  do  not  require  even  the  propelling  power  of  the  capillaries  to 
render  the  doctrine  of  derivation  perfectly  pliilosophical. 

We  shall  not  slop  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  nr.  Barry's, 
or  rather  Huxham's,  theory,  which  also  respects  atmospheric 
pressure,  its  fallacy  having  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  Edin- 
bn^b  reviewer,  (')  and  by  others.  But,  admitting  the  principle 
to  be  true,  it  would  equally  promote  our  object  as  it  respects  ve- 
nous congestions, 

frcqneiicj  oTtho  bnlinga  wudideicnl  in  tke  nint  riam  thatoftfu  ineiiHi"  and  in 
lli>  other  "  Iba  pulHting  ran  bid  •ometimei  k  nraninnt  ndnnblgd  ana  upsn  the 
sthnr."   Thua  obierrisn  alu  tmga  dif&nnl  aoiei  rroai  ths  rii  ■  tergo  t<a  the 

It  nuf  be  woriS  TriDlTcciiiig,  in  Fanneciion  irilh  our  (snml  tnbjed,  ilial,  "Itier; 

tricic    On  llie  cDDlnii]',  Ihey  am  almait  alnja  Ibg  laat  in  Dction,  mud  when  Uiej 

ciii>c  tdalin^  tuthc  licL,  Ihan  fiom'[Llli  hcitiniiihs  in  Ihc  Iiini:^     >iij|>pwrd  bj 

(I)  See  Ediu.  Journ.  of  .Vied.  Science,  roL  iL  p.  iBS.  Al»,  Di.  Bute;  in  Lou. 
Uwd-KifHt.  awl  Bar-  1816,  p.  SID.— And  luw  ii  ilwilli  Uh cold-bloodad  uiuli, 
wbanthira  ia  do  moimnani  oTihe  ihoruT  I>  (bare  an;  hiirniDn;  betvaoi  Iba  iMi 
aTnapiralion  and  (Jnseiif  ihe  hoailT  Ii  Ibe  dienlatiaii  roach  inflnencad  bj  Tolnn- 
Urj  luipaniioD  of  biailhing? 

Dos*  lha  fialu  btaaiba;  di,  ia  than  a  ptcnlki  law  lot  Tenoua  drculilioo  dnmif 

■.  ^i9bH^  bi  OaaiB,  eao-LL-  Rjrtol's^aRkH  «a  nj*a.*t.  -  (•]  Uimpn, 
VOL.  II-  B3 
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Finally,  some  direct  expeninentfl  iqipur  to  establiah  the  qie- 
cial  dependence  (rf  venous  urcnlatiou  upon  the  suction  inflnence 
of  the  heart  MUllei,  who  osciibes  the  whole  capiUaiy  dicula- 
^on  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart,  edonts  that  the  e^ri- 

Dlai»GIWr  I)r.EI]»tmmMriutbal,''H'lbaptiicndidiBBludbu«,ullBlni> 
ncBDm  cu  occni,  cmpt  thu  lion  tbe  dilirilim  of  lb*  faMrl^  cuiliH,  tni  Iba 
Ind»a  litd,  the  right  rsnUkte  iweDi  iDonDOiulj  with  Ibe  aRnbii  Uwd ;  a&ctscil 
W  baeipluQtdb7ncquia.''Ia)  Hen  Ibalgns  oTlbi  buitiiincitiiMd  brmccbta- 
ialiiRUtiaau  vdl  u  bjtbal  af  ilia arnmpbiiw;  aolliit,  tha  diluiagpowiriroild 
lead,  in  an  unnaut  iufpa,  "lo  nrell  Um  lifhl  itBtiida"  with  blaod.  Tbiaip«l- 

Hnibam  u  Bio  Irua  anUm  of  tbe  bypotbob  of  dwinlloa  bj  ropinlion,  who  Ba- 
biMH,  in  dalii^  all  iha  alamaaU  ef  Iba  doctiim.  (1)  HiUer  (0  adoptad  lUa 
hjipnlbeaia  ia  part,  but  irilhwt  snndanins  Hmham'a  woili,iiMib  wai  jwhllabed  in 
ITIP,  booji  sl|htetn  jmn  bdon  Halltr  pnblUbnl  Ida  Gnt  lobinia  vTEL  VhjM. 
and  tirmtyw  jtara  aAar  Iba  eamplatiaa  of  Iha  last  ioIudk  It  ia  lamaibaUo  Ibat 
!0  dabodad  tba  doiitiina  in  ailaiw.  TMnbb(  it  oiiginil  witb  D>.  Bairj,  ba 
in  it  "IbO  DK 


upUnatian  of  Iha  QUTcnmla 
of  Ibabnk,  "and  Iha  nflsit  of  Uood  inlo  (ba  joiahir  vdno  lion  tou^iiDi  ot  a  pra- 
bngad  upuMion,"  a*  adndllad  bj  Iba  Fimcb  Conradarioa,  (c)  Laiennae,  if)  and 
odterai  m  mj  that  tba  fotmoi  an  ajachranotu  with  thepnlai,  and  ia  no  naptct 
wilbthaada  af  raapimtioBi  and,  tbattin  ialleipIuDlrd^wndB  I. 
of  tbs  Bapatfic'nl  i«Da  by  tha  raipiialgrj  nnaclHI  of  ibo  naclu  Ejeu  Bmitei 
bilofluiamr  nipecdng  tba  raflni  of  blood,  (f)and  Halkr  mada  namarooa  eipin- 
manta  hi  abow  llial  tba  mottoD  of  Iba  bnin  it  prodimd  aa  aoppoacd  bj  Dr.  Ban;. 
And  tbo*  Dr.  Wardrap:  "Tba  inireaa  of  bknd  h]lalb«loD|B  <> ao  obalnutcd  bj 
Iha  act  of  tipalling  air  lioiD  Iba  langa  aa  to  canaa  a  atateof  WDoDa  UtKaacenca  of  Iba 
bnin  wMcb  alaratca  Ibat  Di|an.''  (t)  Wa  ban  almd;  ibown  tba  lUlaqr  of  Una 
ot^Dion,  (p.  S4B— Tmona  turgoacanea,  too,  abodd  be  oninnal  at  araij  ai- 
pinUoag  and  wbaonar  bntUng  ia  nglontarilj  anapendod,  Iba  atotiaiia  otthabnin 
Aonld,  at  Icaat,  be  enall;  dirauiiabed,  wfaicb  ia  Bol  Iba  cBit ;  andjWbU  Tidnttudai 
abonld  occur,  nn«,  aecoidbiE  to  Goodwin  Ibo  diflannce  betwoen  **an  orfnaij  and 
fall  inapiraUoo  !■  aa  14  to  IDO  oublo  iodua."  (i)  Tbe  motiooa  rat^,  boireirar,  aecor- 
dbig  lo  tbe  hnpulaa  of  arterial  blood,  wbicb  majbe  affleted  bj  raapInliDn ;  (J)  and 
Ibenca  tba  fonndalian  of  tbe  opbrion  Ibat  tbe  bnin  baa  two  niotiou.  Biit,irlial  ia 
eapadnllr  oondniive,  ia  Ibe  uialcDca  of  Ibe  cenbial  polaation  b  iha  Cetni. 

KebU  alataa  tbia  mallBr  Inilj  and  ptaiDlr,  howem  be  may  err  ai  to  tbe  final 
caoaa.  "  At  each  Qatola  of  tba  beeit,  tbebnia  ia  liltod,  jgalinibeaame  wajia  wa 
u  IHUd  bj  Iba  aitariaa  vMcb  creap  along  Ibe  bonea  benaalb  it"  '<  Tie 
  Bl  of  tbe  bnin  will  be  initanllj 

£»«,  ftt.  ^^(t— ("  Bm  Dt.'^nr-, 
-(/)aiiWBiwd,i«.  P.U7.— u)0i> 
.  niM.LUL  I.  ui,  •- i.  r- in  -  m  i  wh> 

inipaatliiiqaMiM;  aa<E>^ta 
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ment  of  Wedemeyer  and  Guencher  "seems  to  prove,  i«ycnul(fou&f, 
the  sorbent  power  of  the  heart,"  (') 

Will  not  the  combined  a^eticy  of  the  sever^il  causes  tipon 
which  we  hnve  supposed  venous  circulation  to  depend,  especially 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  explain  satis- 
faclorily  the  ctfculation  in  the  vena  portie  7  "  Every  intelligent 
mind,"  saya  Bichat,  "  perceives  that  there  is  a  great  void  ia  what 
has  been  written  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  portal  vems 
of  the  lireT.''(')  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  that  the  portal  circulalion 
must  depend,  in  part,  upon  on  action  of  the  veins.  (') 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  pectiliar  arrangement  of  the  hepatic 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein  is  intended  to  bring  its  circulation 
under  the  absorbent  power  of  the  heart.  The  commanicolion  ia  eo 
direct  between  the  vena  poitte  and  the  venm  hepatica;,  that  injec- 
tioDs  pass  freely  fioin  one  to  the  other.  {*)  It  was  the  doctrine 
as  expressed  by  MuUer  in  our  last  note,  which  was  considered 

intainiptod.''  {•)  Tha  npaimieM  it  caadaan.  Bniet  pn»  tba  biiio  eipla- 
uUon  u  BicbiL  So,  i1n,  numeraai  inUwi  quolad  bjr  HilW.  (()  "Schmiuker,'' 
$*Jt  Hdddri,  "terj  parlimilulj  dvalli  upon  Ifaa  iippeuftiicei>rpu1uliod  In  tfav  no- 
coTeri^il  hnin,  nnd  bu  cb^crrvd  tlial  it  rofe  and  Tel!  nwre  on  some  ibj*  (hin  on 
slhnrs;  snd  Ihi!  aliile  ofpulsiition  rfguLilcd  hii  cmpToyinenl  dT  iHb  ImceT,  —  Uio 
pulsmlonbomgLniliciti.sofllicincrMSBd  aclion  nol  onljoflhr  more  nuptrficiiil  nr- 
lerid,  bill  Dllo  of  IIio.=  il  Ihc  base  of  Ibc  brain,  on  the  action  of  ivlii.-h  Ihc  =lltin>10 

tbe  bi^,  we  draw  Ilia  cDncinnn  thai  tba  qoanlll;  of  bliKid  circnlaligg  within  lb* 
tiAaluga  of  lbs  biaia  it  tatlkt  tbu  ii  ganinily  ■MimaUd.  Tba  ptata  pmpor* 
lion  diCDlalea  in  tba  mambruia  at  Um  orj^n ;  and  ibe  proTmnan  dT  blood  ia  dengn- 
ad,  in  part,  to  icean  andcr  alt  cinnmilancei  of  the  i^ircalalian  an  nmpie  supply  to 
tbe  TesaeU  of  the  brabi,  wbicH  an  ererj  whno  minutely  aub^Sividfd  ^  and,  probably 

implica  fome  important  final  cauu. 

thia  ia  pcrccpliTiIe  it  altcmalea  nitii  Iho  principal,  and  ia  oicrclj  a  ri>coil  of  the  or^n. 
(1)  Elininnla  of  Philowphy,  vol,  i.  p.  SW. 
IS)  Anal,  Oiniralo,!,  U,p.l5l). 

(3)  On  the  Blood,  iic.  pp.  IBD,  183,— Wo  ban  joat  aeen  that  Mllkr  ciDaidan 
lbe"aorbinlpoireraflhchciin"  ju  calabliihcd ;  bul,  he  nmatka  at  UIDIbu  time, 
Ibat  "  in  all  nctabnle  anbnala  tba  (ii  a  lirgs  dcKiid  fim  Itt  itart  ia  aufiideilt  to 
pnpal  tha  blaed  thnngb  tlx  (Bpiltaii«  of  Iha  Bnr,  after  it  hu  already  dicnlaled 
tbrangh  Ihe  sapilliik*  of  Ifaa  alba  abdomfanl  neara."  (J)  Ttat  it  doitnad  u  a 
proof  it  the  dapadeDC*  ef  capUlatr  eireuladon  npon  tbe  propdrmg  action  oTlba 

(4)  BoKienan  on  Uia  AnaL  aad  Pfayiiol.  oTtho  Lint,  in  Pluloa.  Trana.  1833. 

««l*«..p.ia— ('>«"-»i»''i>.""n.?^«.-(V"»"ii^  aiir(iij,  p.  mlh. 
IMiai>.ab,l«.  Apd,  UM,  ^.4)3—  (/)  Oamau  er  nrdolofr,  •■>].  1.  p.  SH. 
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insdcquato  by  Bichat,  although  the  latter  associated  e  powarful 
cnpillary  action  with  that  of  the  heart,  in  explaining  the  general 

Tenous  congestions  of  the  liver  also  reflect  some  light  upon 
the  portal  circulation.  If  depending  on  the  propelling  power  of 
the  heart  or  c{^>illary  arteries,  considering  the  length  and  double 
ramifications  of  the  vena  porta,  we  should  look  to  this  vein,  at 
least,  for  the  seat  of  great  pletbon  in  venotis  congestions  of  the 
livei.  Bn^  Mr.  Kiemnn  states  that, 

"PortBl  TsnouB  congeatioD  is  of  nie  occnirencdj  that  the  hepalic  vein*  are 
■Iw^  ths  Beat  of  the  iffiNition  in  idultti  and  that  be  haa  ml;  rarely  (bund  tie 
portal  veiiu  congsated  id  childhood."    Indeed,  "tlie  blood  cwitaiiied  in  the 
Hver  after  dsath  ia  almnt  invariablj'  found  in  the  hqntiD  Tcina,  the  portd 
baing  naoally  empt;  i"  (')  a  bctwhioh  had  bwn  befbro  noUced  by  Bichat  (*) 

"  The  portal  vnaa  and  the  h^tic  Toius"  aaya  Hr.  Annealey,  ■•are  ths  aealB 
of  bepatk  conseatioi] ;  bat.  we  believe  the  hepatic  vein  is  more  gcoerally  con- 
gested in  the  greater  degree."  (*} 

This  is  probably  so  far  true,  that  congestion  of  the  hepatic 
veins  is  more  frequent  than  of  the  portal,  Bui,  wo  have  shosi'n 
in  our  seventh  seciioii,  i)u\l  Ilie  veiui  ptirlii?  ;md  all  its  ;ibdominal 
connections,  are  oflcn  llii;  scat  ol  congcalioii;  and;  proljably  there 
are  few  observers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact.  According, 
also,  to  Eieman  and  others,  one  port  of  the  hepatic  or  portal  veins 
may  ba  congested,  -whilst  other  parts  are  ai^aiently  normal.  (*] 

Recurring  again  to  the  doctrine  of  obstruction,  it  is  important 
lo  observe  that  the  portal  veins  would  be  likely  to  be  the  more 
common  scat  of  congcslidii,  were  it  owiiij;  to  mechanical  disten- 
sion, or  rclaMalion  of  liic  vessels;  and  surely,  if  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  be  a  cause,  the  loaded  state  of  the  hepatic  veins 
should  impede  the  circulation  in  the  vena  portte,  and  congestion 
of  the  latter  he  at  all  times  a  consequence  of  the  former.  Nor  do 
we  believe  it  can  be  itnngined  that  an  obstructing  cause  can  exist 
in  the  larger  areas  of  the  hepatic  veins  just  at  their  termination 
near  the  immediate  soiirci:  of  vfiioiis  circulation.  To  iliese  con- 
siderations maybe  iiddcd  iln^  relative  capacity  ofihc  hepatic  veins, 
which  is  less  than  th«  iniiii'd  ca|>acity  of  the  vena  porta;  and 
hepalic  artery  ;  besides  other  mechanical  causes  on  which  Mr. 
Anneaioy  founds  his  doctrine  of  congestion  of  the  liver.  (') 

(1)  Op.  oil.  pp.  J3T,  ?J3,  JiJ.  (2)  QeneriJ  An.tomj,  vol.  L.  p.  439. 

(S)  On  the  Diaeuu  of  ladli,  he.  ttiL  i.  pp.  M2,  M. 

(4)  Van  Birialwi  faai  aooM  eoriona  ^datigai  open  Iba  palbslogica]  eaoM  oT 
■noon  congMtin  oTtba  lim.  —  CnmaiMu,  ^  mL  it (.918.       (S)  Ut  Snpn. 
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As  to  the  pinceilla!  cirt^ulalion,  it  is  only  necessnry  lo  sny,  if  it 
be  asaumcd  that  ()ie  propelliiig  power  ut'  tlic  heart  isTtilcquntc  to 
the  entire  process,  or  so  long  as  a  communication  exists  by  which 
the  blood  is  transmitted  to  and  from  the  mother,  it  cannot  be  ob- 
jected that  the  auction  power  of  the  heart  may  exert  its  ordinuy 
influence.  We  think,  too,  that  a  study  of  this  phenomenon  must 
result  in  the  coiiTiction  Ihnt  Ihc  absorbent  power  of  the  heart,  as 
in  the  case  of  (ho  livur,  is  an  olivious  agcnl. 

Prom  what  we  have  now  said,  it  appears  that  the  heart  pos- 
sesses within  itself  un  almost  independent  control  over  the  gen- 
eral circiiliilioi).    )(ad  it  U-M\  ollv.rv/in,:. 


Upon  any  other  iiieorv.  now  tuuui  wiiai  .'irnisironcr  cans  -ihe 
beautifid  balance  between  the  li^ht  and  left  sides  of  the  heart" 
be  preserved  ?  How  otherwise  would  the  circulation  be  restored 
after  syncope? 

the  poivcr  of  the  ticnrt  rsTi  bi:  rali-ulaleil,  llicrc  roust  ciist,  iicvivrtliclcsB,  cer- 
tain lirails.  wjlliiii  >vliirii  il  iimsV  n.-atonably  be  euppodcJ  tu  be  cuiifincd.  If  h-b 
conEider  tliat  Ihe  ■|Uii[ili[y  uf  bluud  in  circulation  \^  nearly  oac-liflli  o!  Uic  ivciglit 
of  the  whole  body ;  thnt  lliia  great  mass  is  spread  over  in  ;iii[Lii;[is(:  •^luT.ii  f  ; 
lhat  it  ia  therefore  subjecteii  to  great  reaiatance  from  frifli  i;:,  i-.-ij.  crnl^y  n  ilie 
small  vessels  where  each  globule  is  to  be  rolled  over  n  im  d  -iii-j",:.  -'.  nii™ 
pressed  into  an  oblong  Hliape,  (!)  that  the  currents,  m  l  uii.scriuciici^  m  niin.-,lo- 
mcAing  branches,  are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directioim  ;  urul  liiai  at- 
traction must  powerfuU;  prevail  between  the  blood  and  small  veeeeSa  ;  when 
ue  coniider  Ibo  Duu  moved,  the  motioa  with  which  it  a  moved,  and  the  re- 
sifitance  opposed ;  it  is  impossible  to  Imagine  that  this  labour  couU  hava  been 
peribnued  bfthepropeUingpowerof  IheTentriclei"  beaidea  thedingeri^ rap- 
ture at  the  eeit  tbe  laige  aitsiy,  where  all  this  immeoss  tma  mnM  hare 
"netiralnnikiaf  III 


(1)  Canotfa  laqabT  rate  tU  Canm  ofaallotioasribaBlDiid,  p 
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UthBhMrtminoliamtmierutoJiniDBriiu^tliDe.  Tha stasuaa irf blood 
which  are  iKioveTed  b;  these  TGoeb  to  the  bgiit  m  ploMd  U  tkat  pmnt  in  di- 
rect oppodtioD.  Uptm  the  supposition  that  the  blood  is  ralnroal  to  the  heait 
hjanisatcrgoi^j  the  aclioa  c^lhe  costs  of  the  veins,  or  of  tliose  of  the  Mn- 
comilenl  arteries,  or  by  the  compression  of  the  nmscles,  this  position  of  the  Tea- 
sell  is  the  roost  unfavoarable  that  can  be  cooceircd  for  the  office  tbat  is 
amigned  to  them.  The  momenWm  of  the  blood  in  one  vewol  wonld  bo  ds- 
Btrojed  by  that  of  tlie  oUier ;  or,  if  the  current  in  Ihc  descending  v/aa  etrongor 
than  that  in  tlje  asceiiiiiiig  cava,  tJic  blood  in  Ihe  weaker  atrcim  bouIJ  bo  pre- 
vented from  over  reaching  llie  lieart  Tlie  dilficulticn  opposed  to  Uie  tclurn  of 
the  blood  froia  llie  exireme  vessela  lo  Ilie  heart,  already  upon  ilieae  liypothesca 
insimnountable,  would  be  accumulated  beyond  calculation,  by  this  location  of 
the  TCDous  trunks."  (') 

Other  serious  obstacles  exist  in  the  angular  direction  of  the 
vessel^  and  in  the  diminution  of  their  ueas  as  the^  ^proach 
the  heart. 

"HaTe  those,"  says  Dr.  PhiGp,  "  iThD  maiplaiil  that  (he  arenlitioii  is  su^ort- 
ed  by  the  muscular  power  oT  the  heart  alonei  made  eren  the  nidett  ealculatioo 
of  the  degree  oT  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  driving  the  blood  thraugfa  two 
capillary  eyutems  at  such  a  rale,  that,  ui  a  given  tinic,  the  same  quantity  shall 
h<:  delivered  by  Ihe  veins,  which  ie  thrown  into  the  arteries?  llave  they  made 
any  OElimatc  of  the  strength  necessary  in  tlic  diflereot  sets  of  ve3aeb,and,  par- 
ticularly, in  the  larger  artericii,  to  sustain  a  power  capable  of  overcoming  this 
res i'tiiTire  1  l:rt  ih'-m  give  what  imaginable  power  they  will,  they  cannot 
jualic  this  ]KiK-er  grea1i;t  than  !lie  coals  of  the  vessels  will  bear  without  nij^- 

Aiid  yd  Dr.  Pliilip  supposes  thai  the  copilloty  arteries  "  may 
drive  tlie  blood  tlirougli  two  capiilury  systems  at  .such  a  rate, 
that,  in  a  giveti  time,  tlie  same  qtiatitily  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
veitiB,  which  is  thrown  into  ihe  arleries;"  and  that  the  coats  of 
the  veioa  shall  sustain  not  only  no  rupture,  but  no  distension 
from  the  pressure  of  the  entire  column  of  venous>  blood.  More- 
orer,  as  we  shall  see,  even  the  valves  are  not  occluded  by  the 
column  of  blood.    The  projection  of  (he  blood  till  it  reaches  tha 

(1)  Opcit.pp.3S,  J7" 

(2)  Dr.  Riilir,  111  I."  I  M  !  '  'I  r  i:-.  i , :  t  i.  [.  lOi  ;  liii  Eip.  Inquiry,  he. 
Eip.  6r  >lid  B8  i  snd  I  111  ll...  :<..hi::-,.r~]  ■    .„,<1  IliMlh,  |.  70. 

The  rJlncy  of  ira|,uli[ig  lli"  emiru  ci.cnUnoji  to  \h,:  pn,|,^llm5  power  of  Ihs  hoail. 

osllbBto  the  recollection  oTUm  reader  tlio  foUowins  esiim.tc/urihf  forcg  of  Iho  Ivft 

*l  3000 ;  by  BaraouiUi,  (c)  m  37S  j  by  Fiber,  (d)  m  6S }  ''by  Amot^^Ct)  it  GO  i  by 
Bsloi,  (/>  It  SI ;  by  Jurin,(f)  at  IS)  and  by  Keill,(«)  it  1  pound.   (F.  Ila.) 

(■)  Dt  M«u  Al«lul.pn^  n,r.l«L^W  DillMiOei4l>,e.T,p.B.-.MIIeVIODilk.— 
U)  b>dLlial.cI,a.7.— (I)  EtenMUDf  ?kjiis,niLI.p.  Ml.— (/]  HumiiatiMi  np.4p. 

m.-it)  rhii<«rii.Tiui.i.an-Sjiui[i>ni}i.ihUur.a,iH.IjD  Aau.i.t. 
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capillary  arteries  involves  less  power  than  ils  elevation  from  the 
feet  to  the  heart ;  and,  in  some  animals,  the  circuit  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, whilst  the  capillaries  have  no  greater  strength,  and  proba- 
bly no  greater  power,  than  in  parta  atlj^Qt  to  the  heart,  or  in 
aninials  of-varj  inforior  size. 

Bichat  thought,  in  the  esisting  slate  of  knowledge,  that  we 
must  suppose  that  venous  circulation  depends  on  the  insensible 
conlractilily  ofthecapiliEirk'S,  Bui,  he  wiLS  far  frombeinKsalisfLed 
with  [his  explanation.  "  iNotwithsIaiiding,''  ho  snys,  -'all  that  has 
been  written  upon  this  question,  there  is  an  obscurity  in  it  in 
which  there  are  but  few  rays  of  light."  The  circulalioa  of  the 
liver  embarrassed  faim  especially ;  since  any  hypothesis  which 
should  M  here  must  be  wholly  abandoned.  Nererthaless,  he 
considered  it 

■Incontcateb^  prorod,  Ihitwhen  Uie  blood  haaanlTed  in  the  gcnenle^l- 
Uij  ^it«ns  UiBifaaalntelrbeTODdtheinflaenceof  thsbeait,Biid  tliattlK  left 
veDtricle  has  no  influence  in  the  venous  BfBtem."  "  The  whole  doctme  reat- 
ed.  SB  we  know,  upon  tho  great  extent  which  Ihe;  gave  to  tlie  moveDients  of 
the  heart"  (')  Thie  docliine  is  bo^nning to proTOil.  "Ton  mDit  have  prr- 
ceivod  from  the  vcrj  beginning,"  soya  Dr.  Graven  "I  haveiqectedtheideatbat 
the  blood  is  propelled  through  tho  ayatem  by  the  ™  a  teijo  slone."  {')  So, 
Mr.  Morgan,  (•)  and  othor  lato  ohaerif™ 

The  experiments  by  Dr.  Halea  appear  to  he  conclusive,  (*)  es- 
pecially since  the  capillaries  had  lost  their  vital  tonicity.  Whytt, 
taking  fot  the  basis  of  his  opinion  the  experiments  of  Hales,  be- 

(I]  GeD.AaiL6cToLi.|>.MI,Rit.ij.p.3T. 

(S)  Laclaru  on  InflaramUion  and  the  Motor  Powm  of  Ihg  Blood,  in  Lon.  Med. 
On.  luBo  10,  1338,  p.  HO  |  JdIj,  pp.  SSS,  606,  m. 
{3}  FnnciplBarauqH]',  f.  11. 
(4)  UnnutsUo,  Exp.  it. 


TbeobfemHonioT'WedRnq'OTippau  lo  hnve  citiblisliuii      conibuiifof  ihe 


meja,  found  Iba  itiengtb  of  dead  ortoiiu  inci.nsis,  in  lliu  jn»o  of  (litirEirc,  os  thoy 
reuds  from  tho  boait.  Th*  iliac  oxcevdi  th^  anrt^i,  m  eIil^  JiirK-imn  ni^iho  renal  arfc. 
DM,  in  Uw  ratio  of  189T  lo  1000.  SchoJimi  aupfio^.'s  In.  .ti^co'E^icd  [bal  Ihe 
mall  ofSiuj  uteriM  bwro  not  only  >  coat,  but  circular  fibros  jirecuely  like  the 
■luoka,  ud  thtt  [toy  conlnct  on  iho  applicaiion  of  cold,  (o)  Mailer  alio  prom 
"  Uh  aiiitaua  of  membianinu  tub**  aroiuid  lb*  caialluy  (tmrn.  (t)  (P,  ho — 
IS8.J 

(■)  MiUtt'a  AieUf. UH.  W  Hmma  ef  Pkpialtn, ^\.f.m. 
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lieved  that  a  globule  of  blood  in  the  arterial  capillaries  docs  not 
possess  a  degree  of  its  oriifinal  motion  equal  to  its  own  weiglil. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  Poiseuille'a  hamodynamometrical 
Qxperiment  aa  related  in  Magondie's  Journal.  (■)  The  conclu- 
sions from  his  apparatus,  as  aj^lied  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  are  opposed  to  fundamental  laws  in  hydraulics  and  pro- 
jectiles. Thus,  "  if  a  force  acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  which  abody  moves,  it  will  lose  n  praporliniml  piirt  of  its  mo- 
tion." Such  a  resistance  is  made  by  the  subdivision  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  angles  which  they  form,  their  curvilinear  direction,  fric- 
tion, &C.  (*]  It  will  be  readily  seen,  too,  that  there  is  very  little 
analt^  between  the  elements  of  .the  experiment  end  such  as 
^pertain  to  the  eirenicon  of  the  blood.  Holes'  observations 
probably  determine  nearly  the  measure  with  which  the  propel- 
ling power  of  the  heart  moves  iIk^  blood  in  (hi;  capillary  arteries, 
which,  though  small,  cannot  be  lost.  Keill  estimated  the  ori- 
ginal momentum  of  the  blood  in  (he  fortieth  branch  from  the 
aorta  at  SOOO  times  leas  than  in  the  aorta  itsel£  (^}  Dr.  Arnott 
agrees  neatly  with  Dr.  Hales.  (P.  422,  note.)  The  agency  of 
the  vis  a  tergo  is  also  considered  unimportant  by  Dr.  Amott, 
compared  with  ibo  princijilo  in  hydrostatics,  by  which  a  fluid 
in  one  UiW:  will  ri^i  m  a.iotlu'r  Vommi.i!i.-^i(in-r  with  it  lill 
bolh  divisions  arc  on  level.  Vc:i.  ^- ihy  prcs.wm  of  the  de- 
scending iirterial  i;oluuin  of  blood  would  be  suflicient  to  lift 
that  in  the  veins  not  only  up  lo  the  heart  but  considerably 
beyond  it."  {*)  This  doctrine,  long  ago  advanced,  and  more 
recently  defended  by  Dr.  Hilling,  (>)  would  have  much  plausi- 
bility were  the  animal  organization  an  inanimate  structtiro.  But. 
why  is  a  different  pravi.sion  nm\c  1  What  ihc  linal  >:\i\\}ii:  ol  the 
great  projectile  i)ower  of  the  heart  1  "  Nature.  ■  savs  Dr.  Arnott. 
"does  nothing  in  vain."  Why  docs  the  blood  mslaiitly  cease 
flowing  from  the  vein  when  syncope  takes  place, — we  hod  al- 
most said  when  death  itself  1  When  we  consider,  also,  that  all 
the  force  of  the  heart  is  expended  in  the  arterial  system,  can  it 

11)8.  Bu>dS.— The  np«rimiiiil  wu  blsndsd  ta  •boir  that  Iha  Hood  mom 

(9]S«  wma  inleniling  otinniliaDi  upon  tlib  iEbj«t  in  Lun.  PtdloB.  Tnns. 
ISOe,  p.  98. — MoUerllilnkt  the  tcaiilues  n  greil  in  Ihi  cBpUIidu  u  to  gharua 
totbapuba.  — £Imi.P^ilol.fklfiS.  (VDl.lp.6Ci,iHl(.) 

(S)  TaotaaiBa  MBdki>.Fh;nca,  1.  ii. 

(4)  Blenunti  olPbjiia,  mL  i  pp.  ME,  44& 

(5)  Fint  FriiK^ea  of  Mtdldne,  p.  It,  Ac.  ISJT. 
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be  allowed  that  the  hydrostatic  principle  is  of  much,  ifof  Bny, 
avail  ?  Will  it  account,  in  llio  least,  for  venous  circulation 
when  the  body  is  in  a  horizontal  posture,  in  the  bodies  of  quad- 
rupeds, in  reptiles,  dtc. ;  or,  for  the  nearly  equal  force  and  ful- 
ness of  the  venous  current  under  all  circumstances  of  posture  7 
Should  not  syncojjc  he  most  elTeclually  relieved  by  (he  erect  po- 
sition 1  Does  not  blood  accumulate  in  the  lower  extremities  by 
long  standing !  Hven  S|)allfitizaiii,  like  Holler,  protested  agailMt 
the  application  of  "  mechanical  principles,  and  hydraulic  laws 
tp  the  living  systecn,"  as  orig-inal  sources  of  a  sing-lc  movement. 

'■AcknoH-ledginff,  hon-cvor,  Ihit  these  bwa  must  eic?rt  an  influence  upon  Iha 
circulalina.  it  la  criually  evident  that  their  influence  la  counterbalanced  by  op. 

Wc  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  what  especially  settles  (he 
fact,  in  a  direct  manner,  as  to  tlie  agency  of  the  arterial  and  ca- 
pillary system  in  the  circulation,  is  the  full  allainment  of  ffetaJ 
growth  without  a  heart.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  arterial 
circulation  of  the  ftctus  is  carried  on  by  the  heart  of  the  parent 
where  the  fcetns  is  supplied  with  this  organ,  and,  therefore,  not 
where  it  is  deficient. 

Spallanzani  threw  a  ligature  around  the  aorta,  and  opened  ths 
trank  of  the  mesenteric  vein, 

"Wlen  the  cireaUtam  wis  sctiullj  incniued  in  Tslocilf,  not  oaij  in  tba 
iBiBerTeioB,  but  bIbo  in  tbe  BoioJlcat  iimiiicatkins,  almoet  oil  of  which  emptied 
themaelves  (spniredDCti  di  eangue.")  In  another  like  eiperiment,  be  opened 
•  large  vein  of  Iho  Jtrer,  from  which  the  blood  issued  till  arrested  by  a  cocgulum; 
upon  renewing  whicli,  however,  the  blood  began  again  to  spout  out,  (i  tomato 
a  apiciare.)  through  the  opening,"    And  po  tlie  vena  cava.  (') 

Hallet  made  the  same  experiments,  am!  witli  the  same  results, 
which  especially  led  him  to  (he  full  adoption  of  the  theory  of 
derivation.  (') 

We  have  said  that  the  hydrostatic  hypothesis  must  yield  lo 
the  fact  alone  that  the  pressure  of  the  venous  column  would 
produce  not  only  dilatation,  but  rupture  of  the  Tcina.  Bichat 
was  aware  that  thia  objection  might  be  made  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
vis  a  tergo. 

"Aa  the  blood  cnterethe  veins,"  ho  sayr,  "the  weight  of  that  which  is  beftna 
it  not  being  overcome,  it  would  produce  a  general  dilatation,  and  the  blood 

(OOpen.l.iv.ds'FenDiniBii  della  Circaltnane,  Eaper.  106,  p. 
(1)  Dtf Pbddrimu  della  Ciceoluiomi  Diia.  3  ».  i.  ^  Eipsr.  tl  to  <T. 
(]J  Etom.  Ft9noli«>,  t.  D.  1. 6,  >.  1,  {  40 ,  *.  4,  {  4  ind  T. 
TOI_  II.  S4 
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would  Dot  reach  the  heut  But  tfic  valvea  rounleroct  1bi«,  by  supporting  at 
■hurt  dirtancei  the  column  of  hlooil."  (') 

Tiedeniiinn,  lhoi!f;li  adopiiiig  the  tlionry  of  derivation,  ob- 
serves, Hint 

"  Tin'  lil(>.'<I  ^iriv.Ti'  r-  iri.'ii  ilii'  inivnnis  llw  brandlBd  iuring  which 

pr(i!,'re-t  ihc  imIi.--  r-  r- ■ -■-^t.n'.:-  jjiiivciiipjit,  and  mppWtlhB  colDmn 

And  so,  HutiIcr,C)  Hiiri.-cy(*)  HnUcr,(')  Elliotsoii,n  &c. 
But  such  cannot  bm  (he  final  cause  of  the  valves.  For,  whilst 
the  current  of  blood  is  moving  in  the  veins  with  its  usual  velocity, 
it  must  beat  every  instant  passing  the  points  of  intersection.  The 
Tftlves,  therefoTe,  must  be  constantly  open,  and  the  moment  the 
column  should  press  upon  them,  they  must  close,  and  the  cur- 
rent become  inlerrupled.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  vdves  of 
the  heart,  whilst  tlie  current  is  passing^.  And  since,  theiefbie, 
the  valves  are  clearly  not  occluded  in  the  ordinary  circulation, 
it  follows  that  the  pressure  ot  gravity  must  be  counteracted  by 
a  derivative  source  at  the  apex  of  the  column.  The  foregoing 
doctrine  is  also  contradicted  by  the  absence  of  valves  in  the  veins 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  mi  the  remarkable  exemption  of  the 
vena  portra  from  accumulations  of  blood.  (')  We  may  also  say 
that  the  absence  of  pressure  is  fully  shown  by  the  readiness 
with  which  even  the  smallest  veins  of  the  feet  contract  from  the 
slightest  influences. 

And  here  we  may  add,  that  if  morbid  dilalationa  of  such  veins 
as  arc  provided  with  valves  depend  on  stagnations  of  blood,  then 
should  those  vessels  appear  knotted  and  tortuoUs;  wlui^,  in 
their  early  stages  at  least,  is  contrary  to  fact,  mie  knolB  of 
vancose  vems,  as  we  have  shown,  depend  on  another  cause. 

(l)ONi.AinLT(d.i.  p.  411. 

(aiCompaialin  Physiologr,  lol.  L  p.  149. 

m  lln      lll^„>i,  p.  (.|)  Dt  Motu  Cordi.,  c  13. 


bnuichci,  which  aie  cqiulij  pmniled  fu  ihit  caniiDgaicj.  Tbsnc^  m  ibm  ia 
nolbing  iopeifliMa)  in  Ih*  uudhI  oconomj,  we  Sai  (be  tilrei  mntliig  in  atuij  all 
Om  «m»  which  mr«  not  axpowd  to  pr««wr«i  whilit,  on  th>  conttw;,  wfasn  the; 
■n  not  Mpoud,  Iban  (ha  vainf  abouod  dhiM. 
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SECTION  XII. 


H&viifa  endearouied  to  show  in  our  lata  section^  (as  wall  for 
the  porpose  of  farther  iUustroting  the  l&ws  of  the  animal  system, 
as  for  our  immediate  object,)  that  venous  circulation  is  mainly 
deierniined  by  the  vital  actions  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  the  coincident  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  we  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  accumulations  of  blood  cannot  lake  place  in  the  veins 
without  the  interpoaition  of  some  mechanical  obstacle,  or  some 
morbid  condition  of  theu  coats.  That  it  does  not  depend  on  im- 
pediments to  the  circulation  we  have  already  shown ;  and  that 
the  dilatation  of  the  veins  must  be  of  an  active  nature  appears 
not  only  from  our  specific  proof,  but  the  absorbent  power  of  the 
heart  would  prevent  any  distension  that  mi)rht  otherwise  arise 

(1)  See  p.  205;  .nd  vol.  i.  pp.  307, 280, 471  — -174,  ML  —  518.— ThewriUngief 
Hippocnlei  an  orciywbsn  imbued  with  tho  doclrinu  wluch  aland  at  lha  held  of 
ihia  aectioD. 

(i)  3m  our  nil.  L  pp.  SIS — 181,  tSS — tSS,  499  —  308,  SIT  — 3tS,  3SS — 3il, 
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from  any  supposed  relasauoii  of  the  veins.  This  principle  is 
also  more  extensively  stated  wltli  n  very  dilTereot  view  by  Dr. 
Carson,  and  is  therefore  moie  importaai  to  our  conclusions. 

"  So  long,"  he  eajs.  ae  there  ig  an  open  romnuiaicatica]  between  tbs  blood, 
in  an)- part  of  a  vein  and  the  )iean,haW«fereireaitoiii  that  cooimunicatiaanuy 
be,  the  Blagnadon  of  blood,  cither  bsTon  or  bebiud  the  abatrncted  pait,  a  not 
to  be  apprehended."  (') 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  induction  we  hare  endeavonred  to 
substantiate  by  Tariotis  facts  and  illnstrati<ms;  and  it  must,  there' 
fore,  equally  follow  that  local  obatniction  to  the  circulation  is  no 
more  n  raitsp  of  veDOiis  congestion  than  passive  relaxation.  As 
to  the  liiiLi^r  coiiduiori  directing  suddenly  and  universally  the  en- 
tire venou.^^  sysiiMii  of  eui  organ,  and  that  organ  alone,  even  had 
wonnyanaiogLes  to  show  that  the  powerof  vital  affinity  declines 
without  a  diseased  and  even  inflamed  state  of  a  tissue,  the  hypo- 
thesis appears  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable;  whilst,  if 
we  adrnit  a  suction  power  of  the  heart  equal  to  the  hydrostaUc 
pressure  of  the  venous  column,  as  is  manifcsled  in  heallh,  we 
see  not  liow  niiy  moili  ruli!  ri^lasaliim  uf  the  membriiiions  veins 
should  fHVonr  an  accMiniiliitioll  onjiomi.  Indeed,  the  very  idea 
of  relaiotion  presupposes  the  existence  of  inflammalory  action 
as  its  cause — at  least,  if  there  be  any  dependence  on  a  wide  range 
of  the  strongest  analogies,  and  any  distinction  between  the  laws 
of  vitality  and  those  of  t^ysics. 

In  our  argument,  (Sec.  4,)  foundi'd  upon  the  operation  of 
bloodletting,  we  endeavoured  to  show  tliif  iiicnnsiskiu  v  of  de- 
nying the  induction  that  its  operaliiin  i-,  ilic  •'mw  in  vimous 
congestion  as  in  ordinary  inflammalion,  and  that  its  results  con- 
clusively establish  the  latler  condition  of  disease  as  the  patholo- 
gicBl  cause  of  the  former.  We  may  now  say,  that  if  congestion 
depend  upon  relasalion  of  the  veins,  or,  as  supposed  by  many, 
upon  diminished  power  in  the  heart  and  nrteries,  or  upon  other 
passive  accumulations  of  blood,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  wlicrc  the 
circulation  is  excited,  should  increase  the  evil  by  iessi'iiijisrcitlier 
the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  or  the  force  of  the  vis  a  tergo, 
whether  in  its  relation  lo  the  heart  or  the  capillary  arteries ;  aad, 
in  those  cases  where  there  exists  a  great  prostration  of  the  cir- 
culatory powers,  and  the  blood  is  accumulated  about  the  centre, 
and  bloodletting  raises  the  powers  of  circulation,  there  is  actually 
determined  upon  the  congested  veins  of  any  oigan  remote  from 


(I)  lnqiiiiT,kc.F.I«4. 
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the  liuTt,  as  the  bnin  for  instance,  a.  gieaUi  yolutne  of  blood, 
whilst  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  simnltancously  leduced. 

No  tone  has  been  directly  imparted  to  the  circulatory  organs  by 
Ilio  lo^s  of  blood,  Tlieir  rciifn-ritni  »<^liw  li^.s  hucn  ihe  simple 
consequence  ol' tlio  univcrs.il  nnprcssion  on  tlic  cripillary  biood- 
vessBls,  (see  Bloodletting,)  and  llie  cotiscqiieni  removal  of  an 
oppieasive  load  from  the.heart.  Bui,  whilst  a  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  veins  baa  been  thus  effeeted,  the  congested  veins 
have,  at  the  same  lime,  unde^ne  a  dimijiulion  of  Iheir  volume. 
In  common  phraseology,  they  have  lieen  "  relaxed  "  where  they 
were  conlracled,  and  contracted  where ihey  wen;  ll^I^ixi  iI  : "  fir, 
to  pursue  the  rationale,  the  loss  of  blood  has  diiiiiiiisiird  ilie  (one 
of  the  contracted  vessels,  but  increased  tlml  of  llie  dcbililaicd. 
But,  let  it  1»  observed,  (lest  it  be  surmised  llial  the  congested 
vrina  are  tedaoedby  the  increased  force  of  the  circulation,)  that 
in  other  cases  where  the  general  circulation  is  thus  reestablish- 
ed, or  even  preternaturally  exalted,  the  local  congestions  as  staled 
by  Armstrong,  and  as  universally  known,  may  remain  unsub- 
dued, whilst  in  other  instances  where  the  circulation  was  excited 
antecedently  to  the  loss  of  blood,  the  congestions  are  subdued  by 
bloodletting  in  proportion  lo  the  diminished  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  We  have  already  seen,  that  Dr.  Armstrong  per- 
ceived the  difficulty  of  explaining,  in  many  coses,  the  effects  of 
Moodlelling  in  venous  congestion,  on  the  common  principles  of 
ii=  opciEitiini,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  imputed  causes  of  the 
di'P  :i^i'.  Ill  some  of  these  instances  he  concludes  that  "early 
dcjiiijtinn  ifi  to  be  considered  as  a  slimiiliis,  since  it  diminishes  or 
reiciovcs  llwsu  congestions  which  oppress  the  vital  funclions,  and 
thereby  it  lends  lo  produce  an  uniform  and  general  excilemenl." 
But,  this  is  clearly  an  assumption  to  suit  the  hypothesis.  He, 
however,  immediately  aiier  lays  dwvn  a  rule,  "lhat  sl'imuli, 
without  depletion,  arc  gcnerolly  dangerous,  and  their  exhibition 
requires  great  care."  (')  It  is  true  that  stimnlauls  will  sustain 
for  a  lime  the  sinking  powers  of  life,  increase  arterial  action, 
itc.  But  do  Ihey,  like  the  loss  of  blood,  in  anydegr^  overcome 
the  i[iorbid  stEile  of  ihe  congested  veins?  Do  they  not,  on  the 
contrary,  aggravate  the  cengestion  if  incautiously  exhibited? 
(Vol.  I.  p.  222,  &,c.)  Are  not  our  practice  and  its  results  op- 
posed to  the  conclusion  that  bloodletting  and  stimulBnts  operoto 
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in  venous  congestion  upon  q  common  prioeiple  ?  May  not  tho 
(jueslion  be  determined  by  tlieir  ordinary  efFecls  in  inflammation? 
Is  it  not  an  illusion  lo  suppose  that  bloodlelting  has  acted  as  a 
stimulus  "  because  it  has  tended  to  produce  a  uailbnn  and  gene- 
mi  excitement?"  Even  Dr.  Brown,  wlio  admitted  of  no  aedatire, 
places  bloodletting  as  the  lowest  stimulant,  ■<  since  it  is  that  wliich 
most  completely  carries  off  a  stimulus."  (') 

Wbat,  therefore,  is  called  renclion  in  local  congestions  and 
congestive  fevers,  does  not  appear  lo  depend  upon  llie  agency  of 
remedies  which  operate  as  stimulants ;  but,  upon  that  influence 
of  an  oi)po.'ii[e  luiiure  which  overcomes  a  certain  pathological 
slate  ll  ly  fail  lo  aggravate.    Reaction,  there- 

fore, is  only  a  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  a  condition  very 
difleretit  Irom  the  embarrassed  equilibrium  of  the  circulation. 

It  was  probably  apparent  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  his  own  me- 
chanical doctrines-  of  venous  congestion  would  never  explain 
the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  brain,  and  least  of  ail 
its  ramaricable  frequency,  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  blood.  ("J 
Gravity,  the  abundance  of  veins  everywhere  communicating  with 
the  sinuses,  and  the  most  important  of  the  latter  formed  by  bony 
parietes,  probably  esciuded  the  belief  that  cont^^Lion  could  de- 
pend here  either  upon  obslmction  or  rd.i Nation  oi'tlui  vessels; 
whilst  the  no  Itss  fallacious  doctrine  of  reniora  \v,is  clearly  in- 
applicable in  most  of  the  cnses.  He  therefore  thought  that "  the 
analomisl  may  find,  in  the  -peculiar  slrudure  of  the  timoua 
apparatus  of  Ike  head,  the  cause  wkff  this  organ  should  ao 
ofUn  siijfer  in  congestive  fever."  {')  But,  tho  more  the  anato- 
mist toils  at  the  philosophy,  the  more  will  he  be  conrinced  that 
it  is  not  of  a.  mechanical  nature.  (*]  Besides  the  obvious  pro- 
visions for  a  free  return  of  blood  from  the  heod,  the  analogies 
which  ace  supplied  by  venous  congestions  of  other  organs  are 
conclusive  that  there  is  nothing  predisposing  in  the  struclure  of 
the  "venous  apparatus  of  the  head,"  and  that  the  phenomenon 
is  everywhere  owing  to  a  common  cause.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  161,  626, 
703  ;  and  Appendix  oti  Analogy.)    Tile  greater  liability  of  the 

(1)  Elmcnu  nfMcdicbc,  p.  IS3. 

{i)  Cbliholm  lelaics  s  cue  in  which,  "(icluiive  orwhit  ma  Ion  in  opcnipg 
cniuDin,  full  J  iwo  poundg  of  blooil  wen  colteclcd.''— Eugj  m  lla  Pulilnilial  Fmr 
^Ui  IFm  InJlu,  Hi.  t  p.  ISS. 

(3)  Od  ConintiVB  TTpbiu,  p.  5S. 

(4)  Sn  apilltiau^       EOitti  Ul>  Ottiibi     Sugu,  Ki.  3, 1.1. 
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brain  to  venous  congestions  than  other  organs  grows  otit  of  pe- 
culiar modificotions  of  its  vital  endowments,  and  iis  physiolo- 
gical relations.  (Pp.  335,  362 ;  and  Bloodtelling,  Sec.  3  and 
6.)  Thus,  upon  our  theory,  do  we  readily  explain  how  sudden 
accumulations  of  blood  may  supervene  in  the  bndD  nptm  gas- 
tric disease,  as  is  especially  witnessed  in  children.  Here  the 
law  of  sympathy  is  particularly  involved  ;  and,  as  its  operation 
is  wholly  concerned  with  the  vital  powers,  we  may  understand 
how  the  cerebral  veins  may  become  the  subject  of  its  influence 
on  principles  which  relate  to  the  laws  of  life. 

Vcnou.'!  poncestions  arc  nerulinrly  liable  to  attend  those  Ssma 
which  arc  also  aRcompamed  by  local  ititlaramations;  and  no  or- 
gan, unless  the  liver,  is  so  irequently  the  seat  of  the  former  as 
ihe  bram.    It  is  nlsn  imporinm  la  remark  that  the  two  affections 


that  no  one  will  be  likely  to  ascribe  the  cerebral  symptoms  at- 
tending; the  cases  of  typhus  which  he  relates  to  ioflammation  of 

the  brain.  He  considers  them  the  result  of  a  remote  anatomical 
lesion  which  M  ill  lio  noticed  in  our  essay  upon  the  writings  of 
ihi^  rili'.TViT.  .Nrvortlicless,  v.-<:  presume  it  will  be  general- 
ly .illuuL^d  iIkiI  ilii;  ci.TCbrnl  phci lo men n  depended  immediately 
upon  sonic  functional  or  other  lesion  of  tiio  brain.  Dissections 
exhibited  little  less  than  venous  congestion.  But,  will  a  simple 
fulness  of  the  cetebroi  veins  produce  all  the  phenomena  which 
attended  that  o^n,  all  the  "spasms"  and  other  influences  which 
it  exerted  ?  Experiment  shows  us  that  it  will  not.  (P.  24S  — 
255.)  Headache  occurred  in  all  but  4  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  in 
55  of  57  that  recovered;  always  continual,  and  one  of  the  earli- 
est symptoms.  To  this  symptom  succeedeil  delirium  in  three- 
foutttis  of  all  the  fatal  cases.  Of  the  number  who  recovered,  a 
few  only  were  exempt  from  delirium,  the  mean  duration  of 
which  was  about  ten  days.  There  was  somnolency  in  all  the 
fatal  cases  except  5,  which  was  accompanied  by  sttipor  in  one 
half.  It  inlcrmilted  with  delirium.  Of  57  who  recnvcrcd,  snm- 
nolency  appeared  in  all  but  8.  It  was  more  rtmarknble  in  the 
typhoid  affection,  even  in  the  mildest  caaea,  than  in  any  other 
acute  disease,  and  was,  therefore,  one  of  its  diagnostic  symptoms. 
Spasms  occnned  in  a  la^  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases,  and 
were  considered  another  inqiortant  diagnostic  symptom.  There 


ore  m^ncrallv  in  di 
exclusively  in  dillb 
ihougii  boih  may  c 


.  or  either  shall  prevail  almost 
of  th?  same  epidemic  fever, 
same  o^an.   M.  Louis  thinks 
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■was  generally,  also,  an  injeetion  of  the  tumca  conjunctiva,  pain- 
.  fill  aSectioa  of  the  eyes,  frequently  noise  in  the  ears,  dulness  of 
hearing,  and  deafness.  In  33  of  45  who  recovered,  hearing  whs 
affected.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  violence  of  "  ilie  ccrebrnl  symp- 
toins  upon  the  niaiiifc stations  of  Itiose  dejxindeiil  upon  the  se- 
verest lesions,  that  tliey  masked  Iheni  m  nearly  all  the  coses." 
"  Conaideranda  sunt  hesc,  quo,  et  unde,  et  propter  quid."  Our 
author  taking,  as  we  suppose,  the  forcing  counsel  of  Hippoc- 
rates, concludes  that, 

X  We  must  infer  that  it  ie  in  (he  lesion  of  tlie  glands  of  Pejcr,  and  net  in  any 
oiker,  that  we  mniit  look  for  llio  cauie  of  the  drUraim,  and  more  especially  of 
the  soramiEFicy"  in  typhoid  fei>er.  "  Alt  Ihc  jyiji/i/imrs  smn  /nprorcUiat  thu 
Mirium  of  thii  typhoid  afTeclimi  cannot  be  explained  by  any  appreciable  altfr- 
ation  of  the  brain."  (') 

With  many  other  similar  remarks,  calculated  to  show  that 
the  brain  ia  not  the  source  of  its  own  morbid  manifestations. 
True,  oui  author  partially  qualities  this  doctnne  by  lemarking, 

"  That  ITS  hare  no  right  to  say,  because  there  is  s  mat  of  comiectian  be. 
ttmen  tha  cerebral  symptonis  and  the  anatomical  coalition  of  ths  encephiloiii 
that,  coDseqneiitlyi  the  brsui  bail  no  infltKnce  upon  ths  Uive  of  the  disssse." 
But  Ihia  isinnnedbtaly  cart  avny  by  the  inqniry,  i  what  importance  is  it,  bow- 
ever,  with  respect  to  e^cts,  for  as  to  know  what  ia  the  canse  of  Ironbls  m  oor 
functions,  when  this  trouble  Is  of  a  Ecrions  nature  1"  CJ 

I'ythagoras,  said  ^ui  a;icii  iit  pliilosopher,  looks  at  the  sun  very 
differently  from  .Anaxii^rons,  'I'lio  former  carries  his  eyes  into 
it,  like  a  god;  wUilsi  Ihe  latter  looks  up  to  it  as  unfeelingly  aa 
a  stone. 

But,  we  recur  to  the  injunction  of  Hippocrates,  "  considerauda 
sunt  hose,"  die.  It  is  n  rnattor  of  no  moment  to  our  present  pur- 
pose whether  the  foregoing  Parisian  disease  was  typhus  fever, 
of  irresistible  progress,  or  an  inteslinitl  inflammation  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  c.onsecutive  lesions  of  other  organs.  It  was 
remaikahly  distinguished  by  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  and 
mainly  so  by  the  cerebral,  which  "masked  the  manifestations 
of  tiiosa  dependent  uptm'  the  severest  lesions."  We  have  little 
else,  hoirever,  in  the  brain  than  venous  turgescence  ;  and,  since 
no  such  phenomena, 'not  even  constitutional  ones,  arise  when 
the  jugular  veins  are  lied,  nnd  never  unless  there  be  venous 
congestion,  or  common  inflammation,  or  some  organic  affection 
of  the  brain,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  unavoidable  that  the 
cerebral  results  depended  upon  a  highly  morbid  condition  of  the 

<l)  M.l.Buii'Beieinhn  on  Typhoid  Femr.TOLii.  pp.  S,  113,  lis,  115,  l!T,I3S, 
IW,  14*,  144, 191,  1S9,  4S1,  — (S)  IMd.p.  I4S. 


venous  tissue  of  lhat  par!,  in  all  ilie  ca-scs  whfirc  voiions  injcc- 
liori  was  the  only  appreciable  lesion.  And  lliis  bi'comes  the 
more  obvious  when  we  pursue  Ihe  inquiry  analogically,  and  re- 
mark, that  tbe  worst  conditiouB  of  disease  ate  such  aa  are  consli- 
luted  by  venoiu  congestions  of  other  orgutB,  especially  if  they 
be  pemiilled  to  continue  without  mitigatioii. 

Leaving,  however,  tlie  consideration  of  simply  local  affections, 
for  their  complications  with  idiojiathic  fever,  it  is  certain  lhat 
the  early  inanifeslatious  of  the  lutter  depend  on  inscrutable 
changes  in  the  vital  powers  end  fimctians  throughout  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  is  ceitaui,  also,  that  these  changes  must  more  or 
less  indueQce,  and  be  influenced  by,  the  local  afTcclions,  whether 
they  consist  in  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.    For  this 

the  predisposing  causes,  or,  as  the  local  ali'uctioiia  may  depejid 
mainly  upon  those  causes,  or  proceed  more  directly  from  Uie  Mrile 
action.  Thence  the  fallacy  of  inkling  to  a  pttrticular  lesion, 
as  a  principle,  where  idiopathic  fever  may  be  concerned,  the  de- 
velopment of  others,  or  tlie  whole  array  of  the  symptoms.  TheiO 
is  nothiiig-  more  raise  in  pathology  ilinii  the  sophism  "post hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc."  It  is  uiiiiuportaiil  whetlier  the  L'arisiaiL  dis- 
ease was  a  constitutional  fever,  or  constituted  by  local  affections- 
If  the  former  condition  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  the  induc- 
tions would  be  equally  calculated  to  mislead ;  especially  con- 
sidering that  there  were  but  few  important  organs  which  had  not 
sustained  most  serious  lesions,  whilst  tlic  whole  were  referred  to 
the  nffcclion  of  the  glands  ni  1V,j-it.  Wi'  are  now,  however, 
most  interested  in  showini;  tlic  nature  of  the  venous  injection  of 
the  brain  in  typhus,  and  other  idiopathic  fevers.  We  are  far 
from  ascribing  any  other  importtmce  to  the  general  influence  of 
the  venous  disease  than  is  watronied  by  the  strictest  rules  of  in- 
duction. The  congestion  may  be  greatly  the  consequence  of  a 
const ilvilional  affwiion,  as  it  undouhlcdly  is  ij]  numerous  cases  ; 

the  general  Iction,  is  abinidanily  shown  by  the  local  iyniploms, 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  performs  an  imporiaiit  part  in 
the  general  denouement 

Authors  have  di^red  greatly  as  to  the  canses  which  produce 
the  peculiar  modifications  of  typhus  fever. 

VOL.  II.  56 
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"If  tho  local  inflammationi"  larBProf.  Aliaon,  "which  un  be  Bscertsined  lo 
take  place  during  fever,  i>  insdequate  to  explain  llie  charocteriMic  lyphoid 
Bjmploms,  it  ia  equslljin  vain  lo  geek  for  an  explanation  of  llicse  sympUiau,  an 
MKW  have  done,  in  the  mere  circonntances  of  irregular  dietribntion  of  blood, 
tiideangcitiodorblaod;"  meanioKveDoiuNiarestioa. (■) 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  overcome  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  the  wnoua  tissue  involved,  the  importance  of  the  or- 
gans with  which  it  is  connected,  the  extensive  influences  of  un- 
doubted venous  inflatnmation  in  comparatively  unimportnnt  parts, 
and  the  fact,  as  stated  by  all  observers,  that  phlebitis  produces 
aymptoms  closely  resembling  (hose  of  typltus  fin  er :  from  which 
circumslatice,  indeed,  has  arisen  nmoiipsl.  iIk;  hiimnriilists  (he 
opinion  that  injections  of  irritating  substances  into  llic  vtiins  pro- 
duce the  geiHiine  typhus.  {Vol.  I.  pp.  397,  515 — 522,  doc.) 
a  common  pathological  cause  should  be  suspected  in  all  these 
afibctionfi ;  and  since  tyjihus  fever  is  essentially  a  general  affec- 
tion of  the  system,  ah  ongiiie,  and  the  others  are  more  or  less 
local,  that  cause  must  appertain  to  the  venous  tismie.  And,  if 
we  now  take  the  analogies  in  Ibeii  proper  bearing,  we  shall  find 
that  the  venous  congestions  of  typhus  fever  are  identified  with 
phlebitis  through  the  artificial  results  which  are  obtained  by  in- 
jecting putrid  matter.urine,  ink,  &c.  into  the  veins;  when  all  the 
acknowledged  phenomena  of  phlebitis  take  place  where  no  ve- 
nous inflonunation  has  been  suspected,  but  where  venous  con- 
gestions are  always  induced.  And  hete  we  may  revert  to  the 
expeiience  of  the  former  observers  ofuatuie,  and  compare  it  with 
what  has  been  subsequently  developed  as  to  venous  ioflanuna- 
tion,  and  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  venous  system. 

■•CoogeatioD  of  the  venom  qniemdf  tbe  abdcmGn,"i^a  J)r.  Clarkit  "hn 
la^baen  regarded  u  *  builAd  MUKe  otdiMue.  Itwu  fiimUiar  to  (lie  pa- 
tbologiito  and  [iifridaiia  of  the  latt coutDry,  (p.  SIS]  and  aUhonghlsaa  atteiid- 
ed  to,  has  not  ben  uverlooked  bj  the  modeniK  Saab  oC  my  readen  se  are 
eonvmant  nitb  Uie  writings  of  the  German  physictniiB  of  the  middle  of  the  laat 
century,  particularly  Stahl,  HolTiitin,  and  nbovc  nil.  Kirmpf  and  his  dieciplea, 
will  be  aware  of  the  eitenaive  inllncncc  of  tluH  etotc  of  the  nbilnminal  circnJa. 
tioDi  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  th^t  timt?.  Uf  the  various  phenomena 
presented  by  a  person  atrongly  prciiispopcd  to,  or  bboiiriiiy  iinilcr  lulierculoua 
discssii.  J  conECflivc  state  of  Ihc  vomus  circulalioEi  I  liHifv^,  U.!  foimd  on 
closf  invcstijjalinri.  In  hi>  ..nc  of  tlio  .n«t  mnslQiit-  But  the  i.ifloonn.  of  Diia 
pathological  conililLon  in  tlie  prnductinii  of  tuberculous  disease  is  not  well  un- 
dentood."  Abemethy,  PhiUp.  Ayie,  and  Todd,  are  quoted  to  the  sama  efibct  (') 

(1)  OoOiBB  oTPhynihiCT  and  Pilhologj,  p.  tl7. 
(S]  On  TnlninuT  Coanmptian,  pp.  19B,  in. 
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These,  as  well  as  later  philosophers,  suppose  that  the  pheno- 
mena arose  from  the  venous  accumulation  of  blood.  But  from 
vhdt  we  have  hitherto  said,  it  follows  that  nil  the  phenomena 
depend  upon  an  inflammatoiy  state  of  the  venous  tissue.  We 
Mieve  that  this  coocluaion  cannot  be  lefated,  with  a  proper  in- 
ference to  our  promises. 

Some  authors  have  "one  so  fEir  as  to  ascribe  the  constitutional 
symploms  til'  phli;biiis  in  ihn  absorplion  of  pus  ;  notwithstanding 
the  ampli?  proof"  ol*  tiiui:  exisiunce  before  any  pus  is  generated, 
ihe  utidoi liable  in(liit>iice  of  viiiious  inflammalion  upon  the  sys- 
tem, nnd  [he  direct  proof,  and  the  admission  of  humoral  ists,  that 

laudiible  pus  "  is  not  morbific  wiien  circulating  with  the  blood. 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  52H.)  Among  the  lale  distinguished  defenders  of  the 
exploded  doclrine  are,  Ariiolt,  Ferguson,  Roupell.  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
389,  GIB,  BiO,  mi>,  and  notes.)  Dr.  Aruoit  complains,  repeat- 
edly, that  "  although  the  violence  and  fatality  of  the  constitu- 
tional affection  have  been  equally  recognised,  authors  have  not 
shown  how  the  primary  local  affection  produces  the  constitu- 
tional." (')  This  is  something  like  the  demand  which  is  often 
made  for  farther  proof  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  information,  however,  for  which  Dr.  Arnott  asks, 
is  diilidctly  and  fully  :.rjvi]  bv  lbi>  \i-t\-  authors  whom  he 
quotes ;  especially  by  Hiiriie:-,  'i'ravuri,  aud  Hodgldn,  all  of  whom 
mainly  refer  the  constitutional  symploms  to  the  direct  sym- 
pathetic impression  of  the  inflamed  vessels.  If  the  principle 
of  sympathy  be  denied,  so  must  all  the  facts,  and  there  would 
be  no  common  ground  between  us.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  134—138, 157 
— 160,  56S  —  575.)  '-How"  the  etfect  is  produced  no  one  will 
ever  (ell  us,  aiiv  iiiorii  than  as  to  Ihe  modus  operandi  of  any 
other  causn.  isor  do  wo  perceive  that  Dr.  Ariioit  has  been  any 
more  successful  in  referring  tlie  results  to  the  purulent  matter, 
or  in  ezpiaining  its  mode  of  operation.  If  it  add,  as  considered 
possible  by  Hr.  Hunter,  [')  to  the  general  disorder,  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  it  does  so  by  extending  the  venous  inflam- 

10  bs  eipeclcd  lliil  thr  alidi  ijiIfhi  will  bo  ulTcclcJ.  Fur  llic  mnsl  piil,  IliB  loiw 
Had  of  oflulion  Uke*  plice  wbich  nrliea  fiom  eUur  iDSvnmitwni.''  Ht  Iben  »dd( 
tlul  wfasn  HI  oiUnlni  pmusl  Ibe  ^Innco  of  piu  into  the  arculuisii "  il  nqi  uM 
to  tha  EHMnI  diwrdn,"  Su.  (a)  tVsl.  L  p.  SS5.) 

W  mu.or>Bg^&(lkilBpnniHnaribd.udOUi.KBai(M|*,nLLr>» 
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mnlioii  whiiii  its  pr(i)i(irlies  an;  acrid,  or  by  the  mechanical  ini- 
taliozi  of  (In:  glolmlus,  if  siicli  lliere  be.  (P.  199 ;  and  Tel.  1,  pp. 
623,  62'1, 627,  68(i.)  Dr.  Aniott  sustains  hia  conclusioDamaiDly 
by  the  case  of  Arnold,  who  suffered  inflanunatioa  of  the  cephalic 
vein,  fromTQnesection,to  the  extent  of  "about  six  inches."  Kit 
it  is  imponaDt  to  notice  that  this  very  case  contradicts  the  doc- 
t«ne  of  purulent  action  ;  since  "  llie  punctured  vein  contained 
pus  for  about  two  inches  below,  and  four  indict  aliove  l)iu 
wound,  where  a  cooffiilum  of  blood  was  found  Jill  itig  the  cav- 
ity," and  thus  cutting  off  the  introduclion  of  pus  into  the  circu- 
lation. The  venous  inflammations  which  sprang  up  in  other . 
parts  we  believe  we  shall  have  shown  to  have  been  of  a  sympa- 
thetic nstxiro.  Our  author,  however,  npjienrs  at  Inst  to  recede 
from  his  position,  and  to  l^ikc  llip  o(u:  \vhii:h  wti  have  oc«upied  : 
smce  he  conctui  ^c,  mm. 

re-po 


shows  now  iiiiicii  niiiv  be  owinn  to  tJie  ailTcrent  snscepti  bill  tics 
of  diUeient  sutijccts.  (Vol.  1.  p.  note.)  Blandin  affirms 
that,  wben  phlebitis  occurs  in  parts  remote  from  wonnds,  as  in 
amputations,  thnt  if  the  divided  vessels  of  the  soft  parts  be  not 

the  seat  of  n  similEir  atreeiion,  it  will  he  found  to  exist  in  the 

Hcr^;,  hou->:vrr,  is  -.mMhv-!  illu^tr.un<r  fully  the  prodigious 
influence  which  venous  iiifl;iiiiiij:«ion  may  esert  upon  the  pow- 
ers nnd  actions  of  life,  and  alioUshing  tlie  necessity  of  pus  to  aid 
our  physiolngieal  inttrprciations.  It  is  an  instance  of  fatal  phle- 
bhis  which  folloived  venesection. 

•■Tbe'cauiQaf  the  Intense  coitBtitutional  detsngeineiitoDdiiig  in  deBlh,"  njs 
Or.  Inj^iaiBv  u  had  laflRofniee;  A?  the  kIteiaticiD  of  Btrnctme  in  theum  wm 
uehhor  of  a  Idndt  nor  Vo  an  oilonti  tc  account  for  ^e  ceiiaequanccn  wlueh  faut 
leBulted  from  lie  influence  ujiou  the  syatem."  (a) 

(1)  Ul  eil.pii.*4,lB.  — In  cMlnuling  Uii>dd(l<niaiu  clGnU  afinflumBBtkiB  npon 
the  lyatein,  ii  a  iin[H>nini  to  coniidar  Ihil  Ha  tHeOx  do  not  uiu,  la  luppoied  in 
piit  by  Mr.  Iluniei.  rioin  a  propagBlion  of  the  inBuDmation  lo  Ihehxit,  Ini  fitun 
the  direct  sympiiheiie  influence  of  Tenons  ioSunouSoa.  Tiis  u  known  bj  tha 
miilj  oT  uy  cudiu  aflbclion. 

Ailopn,  »■  do  not  find  thitlbs  (ymptonii  bcvomc  modiGcd  nflcr  ila  foiniilion 
WUlit  in  nmnoroni  fkUl  «m  nhcre  tho  iffeclion  bcon  quite  cireonncribcJ,  no 
pubtibeudMected. 

(»  KerteMt^CBl^8epLIS37.  13)  In  Lon.  Med.  Qu.  toI.  xr.  p.  103L 
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This,  and  analogous  cases  help  us  to  understand  how  venous 
congestions  so  frequently  destroy  life,  without  leaving  another 
trace  behind.'  This  subject  will  be  resumed  after  speaking  of 
narcotic  poisons. 

Having  endeaToared  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  venous  con- 
gestion, in  our  ninth  section,  by  the  coincident  relations  of  varix, 
and  venous  hypertrophy,  wo  shall  go  on  in  the  present  to  con- 
sider its  connections  with  the  admitted  pathology  of  active  phle- 
bitis. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  hare  already  stated,  there  is  generally 
an  absence  in  phlebitis,  of  that  capillary  injection  of  the  internal 
coat  of  the  veins  which  has  been  so  often  assumed  as  indispens- 
able to  inflammation.  There  is  genoriilly  lliii  si>]i:e  dilatation 
of  the  vessels  as  in  venous  congcsiioii.  i-.iii'i  i^illv  when  the  in- 
flammation is  least  violent.  That  p:irl  u(  iliu  vniis  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  most  intense  action  is  frequeiiily  Ibiiiid  in  a  dis- 
organized and  contracted  stale,  though  oAen  greatly  enlarged. 
But,  it  is  observed  by  Sr.  Davis,  (one  of  the  best  and  original 
expounders  of  the  true  nature  of  one  form  of  phlegmasia  dolens,) 
that, 

"The  ropcrficifll  veiiip.  fuiiiptimca  Ihc  finest  cutaneous  vpiiik.  art  (o  be  Eoen 
in  toBHf  cssee  of  this  nfll'iMiuii  inur.li  cnlnr^'ei]  anil  cluirtcrin^  tugcthtr  Into  ex- 
tensive taneis,  in^rca^ii'T  jmrponionabiij  id  dimcnEian  as  llioy  afccnd  high  on 
the  II,  rim:iu  m  jjrfi  bt'liler  jiaintings  on  the  liips  and  abdominal  rfgrona," 
■■  I  111--''  ,LisM',Lr,L-n  I"-  II ''  til  be  recojniBed  m  a  ^reai  majorUif  of  caaea.*'  (') 

\\  hill  'iiiiilnLiv  i;;iii  lie  more  Urikmg!  These  superfLcial  veins 
are.  to  <ill  appearances,  m  the  same  condition  as  the  veins  in  or- 
dinary cases  of  congestion.  And  is  not  an  extension  of  a  low 
degree  of  inflammation  from  the  deep  sealed  veins  the  cause  of 
the  enlargement  in  the  superficial?  The  whole  disease,  indeed, 
appears  often  to  exist  in  its  early  stage  in  the  nndistinguishable 
formof  venoHS  congestion,  with  the  exception  of  a  strong  predis- 
position to  increasing  inflammation  growing  out  of  peculiarities 
in  the  remote  causes,  and  probably,  also,  the  particular  constitu- 
tion of  the  afFccled  veins. 

Dr.  Davis,  after  doscribiiig  particularly  the  enlargement  of  die 
superficial  veins  in  uterine  phlebitis,  "leaves  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  to  future  opportunities  of  observation."  He  is  dis- 
posed to  oonsider  it,  however,  as  a  "circuitous  circulation"  to 


(1)  &i4,inUsd.CliSt.Tnuu.Loo.TaLiii>  ISSS, 
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replace  some  supposed  obBtmction  ia  the  iaiget  rein.  But, 
since  "he  is  unacquainted  witha  single  case  sunong  a  great  num- 
ber which  have  been  recorded  since  the  time  of  Puzos,  where  (he 
eslablisbment  of  ihe  circuitous  circulalion  has  been  preveutt'd 
by  general  bleeding  alone;"  and  since  the  discaw;  i:;  often  loo 
soon  overcome  lo  admit  the  snpposilion  thai  any  olistriietioii 
had  taken  place  in  the  femoral  vein,  nor  can  any  rational  ex- 
planation  be  given  of  the  operation  of  the  curalive  means  upon 
the  hTpothesb  of  obstruction;  and,  more  especially,  as  later  expe- 
rience hasstaown  that  obstructions,  when  they  occur,  do  not  lake 
place  till  the  enlotgement  of  the  superficial  veins  has  supervened ; 
and  since,  also,  veuouS'  congestion  supplies  nnalogies  by  winch 
we  may  bterpret  the  dilatations  of  tlio  superficial  veiiis  in  dcUvo 
phlebitis  upon  vital  pripciplea;  and  unless,  too,  the  supposed  ob- 
structed veiU'  be  among  the  lajgest,  the  blond  will  be  so  distrib- 
uted through  tiie  collateral  and  anastomosing  vessels  that  the 
consequent  dilatations  can  be  scarcely  appreciable,  we  muet  seek 
for  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  of  (be  .supiTrii  ial  vi  ins  in  the 
propagation  of  a  lower  degree  of  injli(iiiiii:itiiin  from  (in.'  (li'oper 
sealed,  whose  dilatnlion,  or  subsequenl  CLi[ilLvu.'tiijii,  di-pemJs  on 
a  higher  degree.  This  aolulion  of  the  plienomuiioii  is  shown  to 
be  correct  by  numerous  cases.  Take  tlie  seventeenth  of  Dr.  Lee. 
The  inflammation  existed  in  the  superficial  veins  in  a  state  of 
great  intensity;  those  of  Dr.  Davis  having  been  afibcted  by  on 
inappreciable  degree  of  it. 

'■The  hard,  lumpy  cordi,"  eafs  Dr.  Let.  •'rannd  rmiDiiig  up  on'ttao  inude 
of  the  thif^hinthe  dilution  of  llw  enpeifluilTdiD,  and  wMcli  wras  exqnbdtel; 
painful,  proved  [hat  the  aaphenB  vdm  werB  in  i  itats  of  inflammstiai,  Hotr 
tbia  stats  of  the  nphena  vmm  bxi  originated,  I  wai  nnible  U  tba  tiiiH  to  ex- 
pltin;  and  it  vaa  until  a  much  lUsrpeiiodliiatlltad  tmcedllie  inflinrnmi. 
tioD  of  llie  iKac  and  fenoral  vrang,  Iniphlegmaida  ddera^  along  the  trnnk 
iliac  vein  to  the  uterua."  Hero  ws  havo  a  ngular  continuitf  a(  infiamDultion 
from  the  iliac  vein  to  Ihc  cMromo  biaachee.  Again,  "in  soiDewoinoD  sflbcted 
vilh  ciural  pliiobitis,  thu  iiiflaDimBliDn  of  the  femoral  vma  hu  appeared  to  be 
■nddouly  nticstcd  at  tho  |uirt  n-hsrs  the  trunk  of  tho  nphens  enterH  it,  and  the 
inSamnialion  has  extended  along  the  >DporficiaJ  veins  to  the  foot"  "In  one 
ease,  after  the  svciling  hud  unbsidcd  several  nwaths,  large  dndera  of  dilated 
■uperfidal  veins  were  BCOn  proceeding  from  the  feel,  along  the  leg  and  thigh, 
to  Ihe  tinnk ;  and  nuweroua  reins  aa  large  as  Ike  Jingcr  were  observed  over  the 
abdominal  pkrietics."    (Sec  our  p.  366 — 900.) 

Whatever  obstacle  may  have  existed  in  the  larger  vein  in  the 
last  of  the  foregoing  cases,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  cir- 
cuitous circalation  would  have  demanded  such  a  contributioa 


iMmpatiUe  with  anatomical 
ign  in  these  more  doubtful 


nflhe  thigh, 


veini.   These  vcfscis  iverc  euoiert  In  occaBionii  fcvcie  aiiacia  01  pain."  I'l 

In  this  instance  we  have  coincidences  which  ihustrate  the 
dependence  of  vanx,  and  of  apparently  simple  dilatations  of  the 
Terns,  upon  mflammaioiY  acuon.  I(  is  impoTtani.  however,  lo 
Stnii;  nijti  in  uinsi  o[  ititi  iiiHiiiiioiis  iir  niriiViTV,  iiii'  KiiriiTiiriiii 


illustrates,  hke  the  foregoing,  whai  we  nave  enaeavo 
show. —  the  Bcttvity  of  ihe  vitni  powers  and  ihe  predoi 
of  svmpaihv,  coniintious  and  remoie.  m  me  venous  svsi 


veim  gadaalty  became  Ttsiblc  eiJarging  from  dmj  i-i  dnij,  -.triA  clustering  ID. 
gelhar<i/to-de  manner ytanEgse  Mini,  (p..m'i~:i7(i,)  cv uln illy  loaded  srftb 
amlAlng' blood.  InlbeKbMDCeof  paioiymn'^  i>r  |>.iiii  Mn\  tf-m.  ihepulKyui 
to  (Ike  nafurai  waniwA"  (P.SW— 398;  htuI       T.  |i.a:(.'i) 

After  many  vicissitudes  and  hair-brcadtli  escapes,  this  pntienl 
bficame  convalescent,  bill  not  till  she  had  evidently  piLSsed  the 
ordeal  of  pelvic  phlebitis;  or,  as  the  patient  expressed  it,  till  "the 
disease  had  esteaded  from  the  leg  into  the  bowels."  On  the 
25th  September,  however,  the  disease  attacked  the  other  t^, 

(\)  Dr.L«^0|i.cU.  pp.  n,  IIS,  us. 
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when  the  qqnaruica  of  the  v«na  became  piecisely  similat  as 
apoD  the  crfher  limb. 

"On  Iha  !6Ui  Sept.  the  Willi,  nflected  frnD  the  gioin  Dp  ihe  BbdamsD,  wan 
MteDlatgedthudiUidiauiifuL  OnthefoUowingday.tliuereuuwcTelraiscd 
u  high  Dp  u  the  ejrigBitriiuiii  ttaa  drafter,  the  vein*  on  the  iq>pasiteiidB  of 
the  lower T>m  of  ths  chert  were  aeen  in  the  aune  condition.  Sic  On  the  fol- 
io wing  dtjr,  the  veins  round  the  whole  of  the  chM  wen  evideDtl;  albetei  u 
high  up  u  the  axilla.  Thrir  aitargemail  then  ^iread  iDlo  both  axille,  op  iMjIt 
the  jagulOTi,  and  along-  the  facials  over  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  Bam 
both  biHcbial  veins  to  the  null  if  Ihe Jngers,"  "The  rliEi^af«  gradualljr  anb. 
nded.^'  "^mn  the  total  absence  of  all  tjphcHd  sympUnns,  it  was  probable  that 
■uppuration  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins  did  not  take  place." 

This  latter  conclusion  belongs  to  the  hnmoml  pnthology,  and 
may,  limrefore,  clenrly  be  coattoverled.  The  "suppui&tioa  did 
not  take  plnce,"  because  the  inflammation  waa  not  sufficiently 
active,  and  for  this  reason,  also,  no  violent  constitutional  sym- 
pathies were  inflicted.'  This  case,  too,  is  Interesting  as  showing 
the  distinction  betvcon  the  vital  powers  of  veins  wb  icb  appertain 
to  the  organs  of  animal  and  of  organic  life,  since  a  lower  degree 
of  venous  inflammation  acting  any  ofthe  great  organic  viscera 
produces  &t  greater  conatitntioDal  disturbance;  whilst  in  the 
elements  of  this  consideration  may  be  found  another  proof  against 
llic  foregoing-  humoral  rationale.  Nor  should  we  neglect  saying, 
thai  we  liiive  in  this  case  a  slriking  demoiistralion  of  the  indis- 
posilion  of  inflammation  to  extend  from  the  veins  of  the  superfi- 
cial parts  to  the  organic  viscera,  as  shown  especially  by  the  ex- 
emption of  the  brain  when  the  inflammation,  in  its  general  cir- 
cuit, "extended  up  both  the  jugulars."  This  phenomenon  is 
clearly  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  vital  condition  of  the  two 
sysicnifi  of  veins,  and  is  an  evidence  of  that  difference.  (Pp.  333, 

;i3r.,  ■i&i,  :!r,3,  ■stt.) 

'I'lif  sL^liM^ijMeiit  sl.-ilo  of  the  veins  in  February,  in  the  forego- 
ing CHtir,  is  also  iulcrostiug  ns  reflecting  iiglit  upon  the  original 
palliolo2-y  of  varix  and  venou;.  hyperlrapliy. 

etato.  They  arc  very  compressible,  but  rather  painful  to  the  touch.  Both 
fomoTBl  veins  are  large  and  haid,  and  still  painful  to  the  touch.  He  intannl 
■aphena  veins  aie  both  vary  much  mailat  bat  The  externa]  aajdianu  u« 
in  the  same  slata."  (■) 

An  inquiry  naturally  arises  as  to  the  cause  of  the  enlarge- 
ment over  so  vast  an  extent  of  the  venous  system.  If  it  be 
neither  obttniction  to  the  cuculation,  noi  passive  relaxation,  but 

(I]  London  Med.  Gai.  voL  n.  p.  m. 
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inflaraniQUon  itsolf,  it  supplies  n  full  ground  for  iudiictioii  when 
(he  same  plicuomcnoii  presents  itself  in  venous  eoiiireitions.  Andi 
whilst  thus  advoriiug  a^'^iiiii  lo  [lie  doctrine  of  obstruction,  wo 
may  adduce  tlie  condition  of  the  vena  cava  in  the  first  well  au- 
thenticated ca^e  of  uterine  [jhlebilis,  by  Meckel,  and  others  like  it. 

"All  Iha  veins  in  the  vicinity  ofUie  ulerus.  and  the  vona  cava  inferior,  wcra 
graulg  enlarged.  All  the  ulocine  and  eperraatic  veins  were  increaaed  to  an 
txlraordmny  extent  in  Ibeir  calibre."  (')  • 

Thus,  also,  ia  a  case  of  encephalic  phlebitis,  by  M.  Gendiin, 
where  the  longitudinal  sinus  became  the  seat  of  severe  inflam- 
mntion.  The  middle  cerebral  veins  on  either  side,  connecting 
witiitliis  sinus,  wore  tortuous,  and  enlarged  to  the  size  ofagoose- 
quiil,  Ijeiii;;  also  filled  with  purulent  matter.  (*)>  Dr.  Lee  mentions 

We  learn,  also,  from  numerous  cases  of  phlebitis,  that  a  com- 
plete obstruction  of  tho  femoral  vein  may  exist  without  any  re- 
mark^le  Enlargement  of  the  superficial  Teins.  In  most  of  the 
original  cases  of  crural  phlebitis  which  are  given  in  detail  by 
Dr.  Lee,  :md  in  all  of  which  there  were  obliterations  or  perfect 
oiistruclions  of  iniportaiU  veins,  ;ind,  in  ihree  instatices,  of  the 
vena  caVii,  there  dui;s  not  appear  lo  have  been  any  enlargement 
of  llie  sn])..'riicial  vems.    In  one  oflnscases, 

were  all  thickened  and  filled  with  soft  coagula  of  lymph  and  pus.  The  vena 
cGv^,  to  about  twn  inches  beloir  the  cntjBnco  of  (he  hepatic  veins,  was  com. 


Or,  IS  It  -slill  snmii'^rd  tliat  tlic  veins,  ni  V.n:  I'l.riv  slfLne.  are 
in  a  state  of  roht.'iinioii,  and  not  of  active  dilatation  ?  Why  then 
doweflnd  in  othervcins  connected  with  thcdilated  ones,  that  the 
same  mode  of  disease  has  resulted  in  their  perfect  contraction  1 
Is  an  antecedent  stote  of  relaxation  favouruble  to  tonic  controc- 
tion  ?  Or,  does  not  the  difierence  rather  depend  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  difibientdegtees  of  inflammBtioa  upon  the  venous  tissue, 
and  is  anabgous  to  the  artifiiual  impressioas  produced  bydifier- 
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enl  ngents  as  stnled  at  page  387?  (')  ni5(ir<;aiii:/nL;on  is  rertaiiily 
not  the  primary  cause,  since  lliis  may  cxisi  cqanlly  in  the  dilated 
as  in  the  contracted  veins.  From  the  oblileralcd  parts  we  may 
often  pass  in  continuous  mid  siaduol  succession  to  other  veins 
m  a  slate  of  enls^ment,  where  inflammation  is  stdl  actave,  but 
less  violent,  (deveiopin?  here  the  operation  of  thntconsQIutional 
principle  which  subserves  ihc  mercss  of  bmod  frcin  the  capillary 

p„»„a  »r  m,,Jyi,s  .111  wc  »mo  to  o.ho,,  „h.ro  ,1  'i  la, 
stroagiy  pronounced,  ana  onward  vei  iili  it  faoes  away  in  Iheir 
dilated  and  remote  extremities.  Again,  m  some  coses  of  phle- 
bitis, where  the  predisposing  causes  have  operated  extensively, 
we  find  other  connectmg  medio  in  those  sympaiheiic  nffections 
of  ihe  veins  whicii  supervene  on  ihe  primary  mflammniion.  In 
Aniold'-s  caao,  (p.  Iliri.)  lileeUiiii;  in  liic  eeplifllie  vein  induced 
violent  nnicbitis,  Auer  a  icu-  cav?,  ■■  an  me  supernciai  veins  of 
the  knee  and  thigh  became  excessively  swollen,  forming  a  con- 
spicuous net  work."  Bat  the  inflammation  was  so  comparatively 
slight  in  these  veins  that  Dr.  Amott  sayi  not  a  woid  of  their 
appearance  on  dissection,  but  regards  the  cephalic  vein,  for  about 
six  inches,  as  the  only  seal  of  venous  inflammation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, ui  Ihe  syiupnlhclii-  surci'Ssiiiii  nt"  aclivc  plild  lili,'.  in  some 
remote  part  to  venous  coiigcsuous  of  the  organic  vis,ccrn,  as  wc 
have  hitiierto  staled,  and  as  will  farther  appear,  that  we  may  le- 
gibly trace  the  pathology  of  the  latter  through  the  well  known 
condition  of  the  former. 

In  phlebi^s,  therefore,  we  have  the  various  gradations  of  in- 
flammation, from  that  which  results  in  d i so rgnni nation  of  the 
principal  veins,  to  its  ultimate,  insensibli'  slaie,  w-liicli  (jonsiitutes 
the  pathologic  condition  of  the  superficial  vc^^sels,  and  which  wo 
regard  as  a  near  approach  to  an  inslaucc  of  simple  venous  conges- 
tion. And,  although  the  phenomenon  suggested  by  Dr.  Amott, 
that  "the  inflammatory  changes  are  limited  by  tiic  current  of 
blood,"  &c  (p.  369,)be  generally  true  as  it  respecis  the  activity  of 
disease,  there  often  happens  a  propagation  of  the  afiection  in  sub- 
dned  degrees  beyondthesopposedlimilalions;  bu^  it  is  especially 
in  the  direction  of  the  radicles  that  the  inflammation  is  continued 
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in  the  latter  conditions.  Tliis  is  particulnrly  remorkable  in  the 
lower  eitromities,  nnd  instances  nre  recorded,  as  by  Meckel,  (') 
vhere  traumatic  pidebilis  of  the  umbilical  vein  has  been  propa- 
gated to  the  vena  porta:  nnd  iLs  branches,  iind  to  the  peritoneum. 
(See  Appendix  on  Erysipclan.)  It  equally  shows,  however, 
the  prtnciplo  as  indicated  by  Arnott,  though  liable  to  those  mod- 
iScoiions  which  forever  happen  ia  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
organized  beings  where  an  absolute  fnuditmental  law  is  not  coa- 
cemed.    (Vol.  I.  p.  626,  note.) 

Having  now  seen  that  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  in  varix,  hy- 
pertrophy, and  phlebitis,  depends  upon  inflammation  of  their 
coats ;  having  seen  that  tliis  phenomenon  is  commonly  attendant 
oh  iiiidonbted  inflammation  of  the  venous  tissue,  whether  ofiect- 
ing  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  those  which  descend 
from  the  head,  where  gravity  favours  the  return  of  blood,  and, 
therefore,  the  dilatation  is  occasioned  by  it ;  and  since  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  in  simple  congestion  it  depends  upon  any  other 
catisc,  it  appciirs  to  lie  a  philosophical  conclusion  that  the  same 
cause  is  common  to  the  whole.  When  contraction  follows  in- 
tense degrees  of  inllammation,  there  is  ample  proof  that  it  is  con- 
secutive to  a  stateofdilatalion,  being  the  result  of  a  progressive 
increase  of  disease. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  otir  ninth  section  a  variety  of  products 
which  are  found  in  varix,  the  dilated  veins  connected  with  car- 
cinomatous tumours,  ulcers,  &c.  which  go  with  other  phenomena 
to  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation  as  the  pathological  cause. 
Analogous  coincidences  majr  be  sometimes  traced  in  venous  con- 
gestionsof  the  oifranic  viscera,  especially  in  the  existence  within 
the  veins  of  coagulable  lymph.  In  these  particular  ntuUioiiB 
we  believe  that  no  antecedent  obstruction  to  the  circulation  has 
ever  been  rendered  probable.  We  shall  take  an  example  from 
the  brain,  where  gravity  cooperates  with  the  other  causes  of  ve- 
nous circulation  in  preventing  all  passive  accumulations  of  blood. 
The  symptoms  hiid  been  violent ;  the  subject  20  months  old. 

"  On  raiBing  llie  iliira  mater,"  tnya  Dr.  Bright,  "  all  ilu  larger  rrinioo'iieaa- 
face  of  bnlh  hcniiii;>li(rT{>^  running  into  the  iDngitudinal  siiniE,  were  eeen  rDuod 
snd  hard,  quito  filled  with  yellow  coloured  coagulum.  as  if  injcOed  mirt  ma, 
while  the  whole  vertex  wu  covered  uoder  the  merabranea  with  extnvuited 
blood  of  «  deep  pmple  coIihit.  The  longitDdiiitl  Dnw  wu  »Iia  flUad  with  ■ 

(I]  Diotioniuin  do  MM.  L  iri.  Art.  EijifHt. 
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■iiiukr  cOB^ulmn  of  fibrin,  taking  the  e:cact  rorra  of  (be  liom."  A  Kctioa 
&t  brein  preiented  man}'  edisII  poinu  of  btood,  and  (be  lentiicleB  vem  dalai- 

Here  was  no  other  physical  evidence  noticed,  tlian  ihe  fore- 
going, that  throws  any  light  upon  Che  state  of  the  veins ;  but  the 
vital  phenomena,  the  size  and  extent  of  the  solid  mass,  liie  dis- 
appearance of  the  colouring  matter,  the  effusion  of  blood,  (Sec. 
16,)  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  primary  cause  of  obstruction  to 
tiie  circulation,  evince  the  dependence  of  the  "  coagulum  "  on  an 
inflainmatory  stale  of  the  venous  tissue.  Besides  the  powerful 
tendency  of  gravitation  to  prevent  an  accnmulntion  of  blood,  the 
sttuctare  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  precludes  the  supposition  that 
any  obstruction  could  have  existed.  Had,  also,  the  "coagulum" 
been  merely  a  deposition  of  fibriiie  from  stajniant  blood,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  vcssi^ls  slinuUl  iiot  li.avt;  H;)pc!;ircd  "quite  filled, 
and  as  if  injected  willi  khx,"  IhU  llio  c(W!;ii[iim  sliould  not 
have  occupied  more  tliau  one  Iialf  ihc  area  of  the  veins.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  almost  incredible  that  such  a  formation  should 
have  been  compatible  with  a  temporary  piolongation  of  life,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  happened ;  but  we  think  with  our 
author  that  it  must  have  taken  place  antecedenliy  to  death.  Wo 
have,  also,  another  important  object  in  noticing  this  particular 
case,  which  we  shall  slate  in  a  note  below,  with  other  objections 
to  our  author's  conclusion.  ('] 


(1)  Brigh!-!  M«licti(  Rrport",  vol.  ii.riijs»4,  P-MJ- 

Tho  pIsiD  l.y  whicb  Ur,  Blight  illustnio  Uiii  cucdoaily  uliows  Uni  i[  vu  oneoT 


letting  ii  eipeciiHjF  impttrlinl,  far  bejoDil  my  of  Ihe  inflsmtnilory  Dfleolinni  attOict 
oigni  inddnitto  that  age;  Hhich  mi;  be  aflen  ■dianiBgcouil]' iiraiHi  bylsKhing 
wbecelhEMoiecalldiliDnof  diicuciti  ultilu  mi^ljL  nquiic  the  lancet.  ThErcuan 
oflhli  wohsiBalniidy  Blalcd;  (p.  3!;  — 37!J.)  'I'liu  bmin  is  now  miduigoing  arapid 

mulled  from  the  owtt  utennTe  licmorrlisgn  and  abitiuctiom  of  blood.  (Vol  i.  pp. 
171,S7S— an,  188— sn, 310— 33a)  irtli*ra«utueMeiiUtiooi,itii>jUtlba 
dMtkoTtbsntilMU.  M.  Fiwij  pntlUiqnaatioD  itnM  brlliaiBUjtlBDnndtli 
floK.  "IwMBiuioM  to  blow,"  ha « Ji  "wbetlwrlhiM  to«gid«tioincwild  htw 


□  Igitizatby 


The  formnlioiis  in  ihi:  ciirobml  vc.'mis  of  which  we  nre  speak- 
ing have  bewi  iioliccii  lor  ccnluries,  mid  hiive  prcsenled  so  liltle 
the  chaiacteristics  of  simple  coagula,  that  they  were  anciently 
icgaided  not  only  as  orgmtized  substances,  but  as  real  animals. 
The  history  of  the  cases  shows  them  to  have  depended  upon  ce- 
rebral congestion.  (>) 

occuoiud  tba  death  of  Ihs  dogi.  To  rafdve  tht  queslion,  T  aptned  thtici  imtnedi. 
Uely  mflsr dnll^  [ud  wban  ID*  dap  nnlv  died  Hine  flours  niter  tilitclini'.l  nnm  no 
cainlilcd  lymph  eodid  b«dlK»T<mI."   "Do?g  nlea  rMnttic  crorEiiiiir!'  ICEjoiinel 

■(uantitiei  or blouil  tDrllliut  ttiric  lll.'llth.''(0l    Willi  n  I<  l<  Km  .  In  Mii>  ii.ijuirv.  v,i<  liivo 


viiarl,  Andn], 

■iBgDitkm  of  blood  *a  (he  muice  m 
■HO.  W  Cliulialai  v«T  gnveiT  < 
piu'>«IuobiUaideda  rencd  Gi 
lun  tiro  feel  id  Itnglh,  cilenomg  i 
ehaniot  doctrinu  in  rditian  la  life 


of  circuiouoo- '  lei  tviin  sued  an  Bpprcnenacd  cvii,  what  jniflilbodtiicrivieee  mod- 
•nttti  T«rJ  UUUB  10  bs  cenndared  in  "  eueiaTo  blaodletUng." 

Ill  SennI  cuei  in  idawd  in  ine  BepaLcnniiini,  t  L  I.  1, 1. 1,  aba.  IIS,  117, 
iiS.iia.  iW,  it\.  inoDB.  iiti,ihe;oceun«diiiuiq)ideniiotpaplaij.  Alaa,L 
I.  oos.  i.uiL.'Pi  sov"  lie  -  niivoyyTOTiTid  <naei«tKin*b  Ibo  tpo^cclioiultiMt*  vbon 

h-  li."l  ■  1.  1   .'■   leaii,  or  in  bolh.-— JlKKtBon.  CwfH.^ 

ID       popleelle  <Hea;  and  Bajlo  fonnd 


(lIBUHKU^ABBataadliAlBn^p.WIi  aaiCHAtlBMtbanHltlmUVMweflbaWM 
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In  cbronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  braocfacs  of  the  veins  are  Bometimcg 
tilled  witli  plujs  of  coaguluio.  Tliis  fact  was  first  pointed  out  to  me,"  says 
Dr.  HodgBOn,  "  by  Dr.  Karie,  and  I  Jiare  since  had  seicnU  opportuiWiee  of  ob. 
■erring  it  1  have  also  (onnd  the  branclie*  of  the  pulmonary  veins  Biled  with 
Msfulum  in  cue*  of  extennre  tobeicolu  disease  of  ihe  Itingi."  (') 

It  isioBUchafiiKitioiia  of  the  lungs  that  renons  coDgestions  are 
very  &pt  to  take  place  la  these  organs,  and  which  have  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  Ariiistroiig. 

■■  It  is  pcrliaps  itjijiG.-..-.]li ]-.',"  ^^v^  Ur.         ''[n  ilolcnujin?.  for  the  moet  part, 

heal  pain,  or  of  other  symplajas ;  but,  it  la  moM  probable  (bat  it  begins  soon 
after  delivery,  and  Temvm  ila^onarn  (bra  time."  tu.  "The  nterus  m»y  to- 
lum  lo  the  reduced  rolutne  it  uiuatly  asaaiDGa after  deliver;;  the  lOchill  dis- 
charge may  eanlinue,  and  the  inflanrnnfioD  and  suppulation  oT  Ihe  veins  irHich 
bad  cansed  the  whole  conslltutional  distmbance  may  have  boea  iriioj^  nci^ 
U/eied."  And  again,  "where  ibe  vtitu  obw  are  inBanedi  the  peritoneal  and 
mnacnlaT  tiuaes  remaioing  unifiiEledi  Acre  iiqflfn  eider  nvpam,  a  mlir  a  dvU 
pun  irith  a  loise  tf  ueighl  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  no  alhrr  local  symp- 
tom by  which  the  dieeaae  can  be  recognised."  (■) 

In  a  Temarkablc  ciise  by  Mr.  Anderson,  whipli  wc  slinll  soon 
relate,  Mr.  A.  was  "iinnbld  to  pronounce  tijwn  llio  ch.-ir.icti'i  of 
the  disease  till  he  recognised  the  swollen  and  hard  condition  of 
the  iemoral  vein."  Dr.  Duncan  has  also  shown  that  where 
phlebitis  isprctduccd  by  disscciion -wounds, &;c,  "that the diagno- 
sisb  o/ien  difiictilt."^  Kitkland,  one  of  the  Grst  who  mainiaiaed 
that  Irtie  puerperal  fever  often  depends  upon  iDflarnmoiion  of  the 
uterus,  agrees  whh  the  foregoing  writers  in  saying  that  "the 
utena  will  frequently  show  no  other  sign  of  being  diseased,  for 
some  lime,  than  Ihe  cojt.it itutioiial  symptoms  :  whicli  may,  per- 
haps, be  owiiiu:  lo  its  p;irtii:ulrir  slrur'liii-i\'' (')    Siir'li.  however, 

found  them  in  Ihi^  v<jSEels  of  Ih^  liroj  ;  l>ul  IhJ;         njjmmaa  !n  opo{ikctJC^Sub- 
jecu. — Ef.  4,  *.  13.   Pasts,  Marc,  Vicq.  d'A^r,  Bay  Ihsl  IhcH  fanuIiiHis  exisi 
chie&y  in  the  doiis  mctiUiBnd  at  theiHncliim  oflb*  Ulsnl  andloiigltBdinBl. 
(1)  OnDiMuetof  Ihe  Ailerits  and  Ttina,  p.  HT. 

(1)  On  SeinaDrtli«MulInipottantiX>easesor'Woinen,pp,51,S4,  ss.  1SJ3. 
(S)  In  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  lol  I  p.  617,  ISM.   aeneially  our  UgIU,- 
(4)  Od  CMd-Bed  Femi,  pp.  T),  49, 6S,  71,  !».  1774. 

BtiU  mds  nallxtieTs  (hat  •  vipbnt  piaetitionsr  can  ovcrluoli  ilio  eatly  i:ii<ionce 
of  active  phlebitis.  Tenoiii  eaogestion  ii  oltn  ofniaia  difficult  n^covniiion.  The 
"  GonsliluliansI  sym^ami "  niiul  be  espedaliy  regiided  in  eiihec  caic;  but  Itaeas 
aieoftsD  "DTeriODked"  inseekuieior  what  baa  no  aiiateooe.  II  is  like  thai  "falla- 
ciaoi  Mcunqr  «riaafc  may  impoie  upon  an  inatlenliTo  acoondMor,  and  lUoir  hii  pa- 


i,s  not  true  of  iiiflnmiiiriliod  iif  ihr  mcmK  lissiie  :  nnil  we  shall 
have  cndciivniired  lo  siiow  lliat  the  olwcurity  is  owing  to  the 
constitutional  nature  of  tlie  veins,  which  were  the  seat  of  ihe  in- 
fiunmation  where  Kirkland  had  suspected  other  tissues  of  the 
womK   (Vol.  I.  p.  S40,  note-) 

The  fbiegoing  facts  are  applicable  to  venous  congestions,  and 
it  is  ofteit  the  "constitutional  symptoms"  alone  which  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  disciL^e.  Tht^  ab'^ciii  e,  liieicfore,  of  local 
symptoms,  ftora  what  wc  Imvo  just  seen  of  acrivu  phlebitis,  in 
no  reject  contradicts  our  philosophy  of  venous  congestion.  On 
the  contiarr  it  should  lead  us  to  the  cdnclusion  that  an  analo- 
gous state  of  the  veins  in  congestion  is  an  essential  cattse  of  that 
constitutional  disturbance  which  so  often  simulates  the  pheno- 
mena of  active  phlebitis.    The  rcseTnblanco  is  often  remarkable 

gestive  fevers.  This  cdjiiiinou  of  tin:  vcjiis,  indeed,  impntls  to 
idiopathic  fevers  their  great  malignancy  ;  ni:d,  even  in  simple 
venous  congestions,  the  subjects  are  not  unfrequently  snatched 
away  when  no  danger  is  apprehended,  '  In  these  mstances,  noth- 
ing IS  revealed  by  the  diSEectm?  knife  but  a  fulness  of  the  cere- 
bra!,  or  abdonunul  veins,  atid  this  species  of  plethora  has  not 
!ir!cn  codsidifr.'d  adi\|na[e  lo  Ihii  niie^-pecujd  I'sur.    In  other 

blood  may  have  gravitated  Ironi  Ihe  conjjcEtt;d  veins  into  the  vi- 
cinity ol  the  heart.  In  such  cases,  the  vital  powers  have  been 
rapidly  depressed,  as  they  oflen  are  m  uterine  phlebitis.  The 
functional  cliang^s  at  large  are  in  no  respect  snch  as  result  in 
organic  lesions. 

The  sunken,  prostrated  state  of  thS  circulatory  organs  in  nu- 
merous cases  of  venous  congestion  and  active  phlebitis  alTords  a 
striking  parallel ;  and,  under  equal  circumstances,  it  lias  often 
deterred  practitioners  from  the  use  of  the  lancet  even  more  m 
violent  inflammations  of  the  veins  than  m  venous  consesitons. 
What  pathology  indicates,  but  fear  condemns  in  one  cose,  unaided 
experience,  from  iis  greater  opponumues,  compels  us  to  adopt 
in  the  other. 

"In  ill  the  csseior  entnd  phlebitit  which  I  have  wilnened,"  layiDr.Lee, 
"(hen  has  been  such  f«eb1eae*i  of  Uie  pube,  and  proetration  of  Mnogth,  Qui 

Iknt  to  perlib  oT  uterioa  henBtibigA  before  Ihen  ii  an;  wapicion  oT  lha  dingn 
which  llirca(cpi,''(a) 
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I  hive  Dot  ventuied  to  dnw blood  from  the  arm."  C)  AndagUBi  "the  symp- 
toms in  uUriNcplitebltii,  ftom  the  minmc^ucement.  arc  generally  tliDBB  vbich 
eoDlniiidkate  general  bloodletting."  "  In  many  caies  the  blood  will  not.Smr 
in  ■  itieam  where  veneseclioa  hu  been  performed,  a  faff  dn^  tricUinrftom 
the  am."  And  ao,  often,  in  Tenons  congeatioDa ;  when  Kyntapa  wOl  reidity  ao- 
perraie  in  either  ^faction.  (VoL  L  p.  206,  Dr.  L  "coumdenthe  local 
abstraclion  ofblood  at  the  conunencement  of  the  attack  (o  eonatitute  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  the  treatment."  (■) 

Sucli  wure  once  the  prevailing  remarks  in  tcspcci  lo  those  ve- 
nous congestions  nnd  congestive  fevers  whicli  are  attended  by  a 
prostration  of  the  forces  of  life ;  and  it  was  only  a  cautious, 
thoui;h  still  neglected  experience,  which  demonstiated  the  per- 
nicious iL'ilocis  of  a  stimulating  or  procrastinating  tteatment,  and 
the  utility  of  general  bloodletting-.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no 
doiilit  of  the  greater  necessity  of  general  bloodletting  in  venoua 
congestions,  than  in  active  phlebitis,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  former  being  generally  connected  with  vital  oi^ans.  (Vol. 
l.pp.  145,  184  —  192,  198  —  233,  235,  269,  279,  289,  342  — 
360.  &C.1 

Hippocrates  appears  lO  Odvert.  in  several  places,  to  uterine  in- 
flammatiaii.  and  manv  ol  its  results.    Thus-  — 


.fphlel 


typnus;  i^')  ana,  now  v 


[I )  On  SODH  oT  Iha  M«l  Important  Diuaua  d"WDiiun,  lie.  p.  ITS. 
(S]  OpciLpp.  IIS,  I7»,ITr.— LsKhing,  to  iceiUineilenlmiyliliB  thsplaca 
«rg«Dcnl  Moodtelllng,  hnl  no  holdil  dinhlful;  whllsl  Ok  tamei  rem^y,  ifcanini 

(31  Dc  M^rb.  Mulirr.  1.  i.  s.3.      6—  IS.  ' 

(J)  Vido  flodnion.  on  DiiMI.-S  rjf  Ihc  ATtoiira  nnJ  VcmB.  pp.  .^11.  -.Li.  m.— 
Travera'  Esiiy  on  .Woiirids  ond  Ligiiliir.ii  Vm-.  in  fooEHr's  und  Travcta'  .Snr-. 
Enaya,  vol.  I.  p.  280.  —  Ribca.  in  Mtio.  fle  l>  Mi  l  d'K rnvl:iliun.  I.  yi-j.  p. 
658;  and  in  Rcillu  Mid.  Jul  ISSS.p.  I.  — Bro-i  lici.  ,m  .iipum  r„ni->:im,-nr.  iiii  n:... 
lion,  dti  cpncM  M  d  L  p  2  Lc  p  11.  I  i 
ISaS.  —  Root.,  in  Bl.  Thamaji'  Uo.piLd  ItupLiri*.  ^o  :,.  ,..  ;t;,r.  —  Wilii.i.M. 
in  Ilnd.  p.  3xr.  — Diction,  dca  Sdencu  Mtd.  An.  P\MbM.  t.  ili.  —  I^nploj.  m 
Joum.  Compllm.  1813:  and  Journ.  Hcbdom.  183C.  — Manh.  in  Dub.  Qo>p.  Bep. 
Tgl.  i(.  p.  ill.—  TonmlU.  tn  AiduircB  Qia.  1630.— Daned,  in  Ilnd.  1818  and 
ISW.— Lurath,  m  Bip«L  Qta.  d'Aoit.  FatbolojE.  IBS8— Duncan'*  Cam  of 
FUdiilii,  inEdio.  Had.  Chlr.  Tnta,  n>L  t.  pp^  470  —  54r,  COS— SSI  Dupuy, 
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does  it  happen  in  severe  cases  of  simple  venous  congestion,  acute 
or  chronic,  (Yol.  I.  p.  199,}  that  analogous  symptoms  sooner  or 
later  take  place.  "Whilst  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  these  affec- 
tions to  excite  the  general  circulation  under  particular  circum- 
stances, modifications  are  constantly  occurring  in  which  all  the 
forces  of  life  are  excessively  prostrated.  Tliese  contingencies 
depend  on  a  variety  of  causes ;  snch  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
predisposing,  die  violence  witb  which  they  operuie,  the  organ 
wliich  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection,  especially  if  the  brain, 
which  have  been  considered  in  our  Essay  on  Bloodletting. 
(Sec.  3,  5,  9,  10,  12, 13, 15.) 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  typhus  fever  is  almost  un- 
known, but  where  venous  congestions  are  common,  either  in  a 
purely  local  form,  or  complicated  with  intermittent  or  remittent 
fevers,  there  are  many  practitioners  who  designate  the  diseases 
in  tfaeit  worst  forms  as  typhiu  fever.  Every  week  our  bills  of 
nwitality  furnuh  cases  of  death  which  bear  the  last  denomina- 
tion.  Nearly  all  the  instances,  however,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, were  either  cases  of  venous  congestion,  of  the  foregoing 
nature,  or  consecutive  to  some  active  form  of  common  inflam- 
mation. ('} 

InJcclUiQ  Jm  Maliurcs  puUidei  duii  U  Vans  JugDluK,  b  Nodi.  Bb.  MU.  ISSt, 

pp.  397,  iie  — ^31  — S33.}   Anmlrong.  puiHi. 
(1)  Tbe  gditLeinin  la  ichoM  mainory  wc  haic  inKiibed  thii  wptk,  lod  wbo  bo- 

Iham  climUs,  usurcdiu  that  hs  lad  novic  wilncued  a  cue  of  the  Saamia  lis* 
dtr,  dnriDf  a  Igng  aod  uteaaiis  pnctics.  Dr.  OUbeil  Smith,  ■!»  dim  sTDuabls 
and  <iiiiii«Dt  phjtidiDi,  bu  nol  leaD  tnitiua  in  Maw  Tuk  fotibeJaiitwanlj  jiuii. 
Dr.  Bliai  mat  with  Ijpbu  in  tbs  Naw  Tufc  Hiii|»lal  about  2£  yaara  ags,  (now 
IB3T,)atiici  wllictailbudiaappaandrnHahiaolHdmioalD  Ihiidlf.  Tbeaeoua^ 
bs  atata,  tnn  brgnglil  from  ccllin,  or  oth«  placH  rtnuikaUs  lor  Ibeir  filth. 
Olbar  ganlbmiD  ban  cuoEniKd  (a  >a  lliia  opiDMiL  Naranhifau,  it  woald  appear 
lhale»«torgaiitdB*?phaarawinni«anedatllwHBwT<iriEBDapitil,in  ISU; 
bii||hajbulbe«iallMBtiactBdinIraUiid.((}  (Vol. L p. 304, nab.)  Onrablauia 
laanad  Prof.  Las  remiki  Ihir, "  fettn  oTa  parcl^typboid  character  rniin  tba  be- 
ginning, are  aJnoal  onknown  at  preamt  in  New  York-  ThcH  denominated  im- 
tOIII.ind  ljphiii,"ll7rc]rartcddr[itliiror1B3(I,)arcscncnir[jin»nuracIuitJ.orniad« 
Ihoa  by  improp-r  tr-almrnl."  (41  Tlir  n-iinhtr  of  jrporl«l  dr.lli.,  in  Uie  city  of 
New  York,  from  •Myi.h.i.  otiJ  nor.siis  ftic,"  frain  IMS  la  1936,  wai  3M8  [  wUlal 

jtHow  rarer,  weio  only  S4aG.  This  fact  juslifies  iL  remark  of  Difswnit,  aa  italed 
in  oat  Vol  i.  p.  193,  (alao,  p.  993  ~  309.}  Tbe  canfuaioD  aiiaaa  io  put,  hewam, 
(■  Sat  Ittw  VHk  J«To.  ef  tltd.  k  Buiht,  Jair.  u%  un. 
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The  bomoml  experimeaten,  having  produced  aoms  of  the 
phon«meiu  of  typhus  farei  hy  hijecting  putrid,  and  other  uoi- 

fromthp  vuioTpmciicGL  iiniDrTnoiirjn  a?  id  hip  cnarmcier  ortjphiu  fever,  whiUl  wo 
■R  toU  bj  1  E  i  in  putipcinl  fever,  phle- 

KU^udin  1  spwnii^ns  of  lyp!iu>.  (a) 

IT^  mon^  tint  ire  imv  i[i  ii.  ;a[i-  mi;  jna  tvtn  yellow  fiver,  bjr  pullid  Uld 

odMt  iDjBcUooi  iDlo  Die  >X'irii  of  uihtiili.  (Vul.  i.  up.  391,  516  — a9,kc) 
And  »  not  ihn  Blluiian  cmbdiuhBl  bj  lu  iinoiui  appliciDoil  to  tiw  docliinu  ol 
Bxitiglin  (I)  ilidtfaBbansnlpiIhtilogfl  With  nub ilududi  of  Conpuiwn,  lUd 
tJutnnmiealbrlBUDid  ud  ■blamgn,  Kii  nol  nmriubla  IbalirB  AatSI  baba- 
(tdledllDBi  ■  atam  obaemtioD  oTNuaie. 

Wb  baTa  mada  llwM  remuhs  fnm  the  appanDlcoiflict  ofllia  fiif^nng  Rit*DMht 
willi  that  tribote  Hbich  wa  haia  jaii,  in  aoolbar  ptaca,  la  American  pb3niiiiaiia, 
vhieh  Ihajr  ao  anunenllj  deHTTS,  and  Ihv  moiit  of  irbich  mafcaa  ua  pnmd  of  Ibe  ge- 
ninaof  ovr  coantiy. 

Tjijibna  fbrct  ippeui  lobe  con&Md  to  tbt nactb  oTthi luilndeorNtwHum, 
in  Connecticui,  prcveillng  ai  an  endemio  or  cpidenls  batman  lint  Eait  uid  tba 
nottnimhcni.  Stnilh  agrees  wiih  na  in  tbia  opinon.  (e)  VT*  aaw  it  regalaTlT,  Tall 
and  wmler,  in  Montreal,  dniing  a  tMidOic*  oTEto  j«an  in  that  dlj,  and  hen  wh* 
naMod  il  In  mnaj  qS  Ihe  bigbeM  bbatHts]  paid  oT Ih*  alalt  of  Vanooat  WeiwTer 
•aw  it  in  Weilem  Nev  York,  but  conalanlly  met  with  tha  congnliit  iliaiiaaia 
oflhia  legion,  and  whicb,  wb  nitj  obaerirc,  ar«  rarely  aeen,  eicept  in  iaollted  pluea, 
noiUi  of  the  Ncw-HaTen  line^  Fnm  Ihal  line  goulh,  Iliey  ptnaii  fai  inUi  Sonlh 
Anieiice.  Tbna,  and  amj  olber  fiicta  iriueh  we  hme  eoltecled,  bnt  hare  no  room 
for  inaoilion,  uc  oppOMd  to  the  uondnslona  al  which  Dt.  Boot  anivea  la  to  Iba 
idanliljof  [^agne,  lyphui,  yellow,  leiratlpnl,  and  inlaimillenl  feveti,  &c.  in  hie  able 
HanMltef  Dr.Ainutrang;  whoie  second  loluineiB  devnlcd  mainly  to  Ihiiinqniry. 

Tba  Hoapital  cf  PbiledElphia  hna  furniiheil  miay  ui>iancn  of  typhgid,  oc  Ijphoa 


con"tajilly  ol  this  di.eue,  and  our  billj  of  monalilj  never  fiil  lo  rei-ord  dcalhi  i 

haling  baan  (kilMully  ohairved  and  described  by  manj  writers,  (i)  And  so 
DaTid[Bi  "Tjphua  ii  not.  !0  fsr  ai  oij  obserialion  hai  eilcnded,  a  diieig 
Harrland,  parhapa  not  of  Arnerics ;  it  any  lalc  not  aoulh  of  the  Wew  Eng 
Bmtn.'-in    "Typhui,"  Mya  Bancroft,  "i>  properly  a  di™tM  of  cold  diniate>.- 


if]IbH.^M.  tt}lAtWkal»aKnL*,p.Ma. 
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bific  matter  into  the  veins  of  animals,  have  appropriated  this 
term  in  (he  most  indiscriminate  manner.  The  coincidences,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  our  Humoral  Pathology,  de- 
pend essentially  upon  venous  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  even  stated 
by  sacti  as  cDofound  the  affections,  that  "  biis  of  slick  inclosed 
in  the  veins  produce  exactly  the  same  phenomena."  [Vol.  I.  pp. 
51-,_r>24,.^:!l,       — r-lO,  &<:.)    it  is  f]nr]y  \h>-  venous  aiTec- 

parts  a  general  colouring  to  the  whole  ;  and,  as  [hat  may  happen 
to  predominate  in  any  of  the  cases,  so  is  the  term  typhus  &ver 
applied  to  the  whole.  AxiasXnug,  in  common  with  others,  car- 
ries this  doctrine  as  far  as  "  dissection  wounds,"  and  even  to  the 
"introduction  of  putrid  animal  mailer  into  the  blood."  In  tile 
sentence  which  follows  next, ho  allows  that  "  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  is  of  great  imporlancc.''  How  important 
it  is,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  our  Humoral  Palholo^. 
But  observe  :— 

"  t  hare  >«eii>"  he  tays,  "Iwslve.caBesof  dlBKCtionvoinuls.  They  turn  aU 
had  Iki  tame  cKaraeler.    If  1  jni(  mi/  the  comridcrstion  of  Ihe  Itcoi  agection,  and 

Ihc  rfj  tender  line  ninnitig  up  fhc  amt,  and  tlic  tenderness  of  the  axiUary  glandt^ 

Here  we  have  a  slriliiiig  Miimple  of  [lii;  manner  in  which  the 
humoral  hypothesis  may  vitiate  the  medical  philosophy  of  a 
di«tingaisbed  observer,  and  prompt  him  to  "fntt  out  ofconnd- 
aroHon"  the  most  essential  part  of  the  palholc^  of  disease. 
Even  our  own  unique  Rush  observes,  that, — 

"It  has  been  pnred  by  facts,  that  opiam,  when  tabDn  in  an  exceBeiFe  dom, 
acta  b7  iudacing  a  limiiar  mte  of  the  ajnem  with  that  which  is  indnced  by 
the  fmofntdfa  which  bring  oa  7nd!ignaa£  and  irylamnutiory  ferers."  (t) 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  tendency  of  even  great  genius,  by  neg- 

nmitbj  Bline,  Und,  and  Truiirr,  iti  iln  ir  rc^iiriiiv.'  imlwion  Uis  Scunj,  ttc- 
Eien  in  thcdty  of  B«Ion,  "lime  n-l  in  ihc  grnrit]  hoajrilal  any  eu*  of  QT* 
phwdrgieria  I3S1,  one  cue  only  in  lEiS.  >nd  five  in  ISiJ;  to  that  ilBnal  >U(b* 

Weuakinn  that  waibalt  baaikeil,  "bavsfdu  ainuBed  Ihagtuidacf  PajmP 
WaoaitaiBljhannoI,  notpUBg  (a  aatUy  oBmiltM  that  they  an  mHUdlr  aflicM 
in  oarbOioiu  ranittmt  hma.  And  nay  w<  not  in  cur  tarn  prapsond  Ibe  inqdiy, 
wfaoQwr  acmaoTiiBrnpvud  eaict  ef  "lyplidd  Ikret"  do  bM  obtain  tbtit  Dsaola|i- 
eal  ilaipialiiid  after  Ibe  glanda  of  Payat  hna  bean  duly  inxatigalad  t 

(I)  Ledotai  on  Acnla  and  Chmda  DtoeaM,  ?ol.  IL,  pp.  lU,  W. 

(1)  H«diealtnqiiiriaaBiidObannUaBi,*oLi(.p.Scr. 

{•)  Imiknt  Stem  «  TntM  tmm,  tniodii .  im. 
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lecting  the  diffcri^iici^s  in  the  n^mntc  ciWBes  of  cBaeasB,  and  the 
nature  of  the  vital  pruiicrties,  to  grasp  at  supetficial  signB,  and 
aro  admoaished  to  scnitijiize  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlightened 
reformers  of  error,  whilst  wc  pay  them  every  homage  which  ge- 
nius and  erudition  can  demand. 

"  II  mis,"  says  M.  Double,  "bj  applying  thie  term,  [tjphUB  fever,)  to  a  r«. 
lioty  of  affections,  that  you  were  led  into  an  inextricable  chaog  of  illfficultici 

In  apeakmsr  of  the  Ivphotd  fever  "  of  Paris,  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  exhibit  the  evils  of  tiiese  mistakes  —  leading  to  the 
abandonment  of  bloodletting  iti  the  most  violent  and  disorgan- 
izing inllamniHtions.  or  to  Iheir  Ireatmeni  by  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants. In  erysipelas,  also,  which  is  re^nrded  by  some  able  ob- 
servers a  venous  mtliimmation,  so  analogous  are  some  of  its 
wor.si  |ili<'ijiin]i'iL;i.  in  eikuiv  cases,ta those ofcongestive levers, that 
vi^rv  ('!ii.>Lt.'ii'  :iy,t.'(iiL<>ii(^rs  take  the  broad  ground  of  stimulation. 

I  lie  lilt  I;  LI  A  uii.i'  v.ti'Lii. "  SLjt  Or,  Aimelrong.  Hiaof  all  ths  moat  &tal 
practice  iri  ncraijv  in  er\'-'i|>clas,  though  it  ib  the  conunon  practice  ia  LoadDD." 

Ana,  as  a  commentary  upon  tnis  eulogium,  and  standing  in 
neat  connection  with  our  preceding  extract,  he  remarks,— 

"It  is  Btrange  how  men,  with  strong  infellectaal  facultiei,  auperior  to  my 
own,  go  on  to  ^y-headcd  old  tge  withoat  |nx>IHiiig  at  all  by  their  eipe- 

Again,  he  ia  sustained  by  Ur.  Tiavers,  in  lus  practical  coacln- 
sion,  who  says, — 

"  At  this  moment,  there  are  hospiul  jihjaiciaDB,  and  olhcn  of  equal  reputei 
nho  treat  the  diseaee  (irj^sipelae)  with  ammnniB,  camplior,  bark,  and  oiea  al- 
cohol, at  its  ouHeL"  <■)  (Vol.  L  pp.  296,  303.)  Wc  have  never  known  the 
practice  adopted  in  America. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  in  relation  to  the  coincidences  be- 
tween phlebitis  and  congestive  fevers  were  wriiien,  according  to 
our  statement  introductory  to  this  essay,  other  observers  have 
appeared,  as  already  said,  with  fects  and  opinions  which  afford 
confirmation  to  our  general  doctrine  of  venous  congestion.  Dr. 
Ronpell  is  of  tins  niunber,  from  whom  we  may  quote  the  fiillovr- 
ing  paragraph  as  nearly  coincident  with  some  of  our  own  le- 

We  tee,"  >a;a  Dr.  R,  uihat  inflimnutmi  oTavem,  and  admixtuiB  sf  met- 
bid  ncretioM  (rom  the  mSimed  part  witli  the  blood,  caiWM  on  ordinaiyocea- 
■ons,  typh^  qnnptoiiBi  and  gives  rise  tosfevatatlCBdedbynbraltniteadi- 

(1)  Ob.  Mtdiialei  and  Laii.Hed.Qu,  May  IS,  lUT. 
(1)  LKtuna  OB  Acuta  and  CbnalcIMHUMiiiiL  H  p.  lOl. 
IS)  FBitfair  Infiiuj  ialo  CoaititDtUBd  btiuim,  f.  I4S. 
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nmn,  loir  matterii^  delirinm,  and  a  black  bagao,  Thi  riauluUj  of  tjtufMm 
in  phlebitti,  and  in  one  stage  or  period  of  tjfbat,  pna  Tssnubla  gnUDd  far 

belief  that  the  cr^rrospondiit^  cppcarancee  id  the  two  dLseaeea  arise  from  a  not 

ditfimibr  rau«c,  and  hence  wo  eoo  an  explamtioo  of  one  ^al  Irriin  of  pflcctB 

Rcliirning  to  our  \ata]\e\  br-.tweon  vptioiis  eongoslion, 

and  simple  aciLve  phlebitis,  we  may  say  that  in  the  former  case 
we  have  often  a  zrenler  extent  of  affected  veins  to  stipply  the 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  ia  impressed  npon 
the  system  by  the  more  limited  afleclion  :  besides  the  disturbing 
influence  which  arises  from  the  derangement  of  the  more  vital 
organs  that  may  De  tneseatoi  congestion.  (Vol.  1.  pp.  198 — 204, 
211  —  233.}  Violent  inflammations  of  the  arm  produce  compar- 
atively little  disturbance  of  the  system  with  that  which  follows 
phlebitis  of  one  of  its  large  vessels.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
organic  viscera.  Their  inflammations  produce  a  powerful  con- 
stitutional impression.  So,  also,  when  acute,  though  low  de- 
grees of  inflammation  affect  extensively  the  venous  system  of  the 
liver,  brain,  4.C.,  we  should  have  results  ciirri's ponding'  with  the 
physiological  constitution  of  those  organs,  and  tln'ir  natural  re- 
lations to  other  parts,  ia  which  their  venous  tissue  especially 
participates. 

A  common  phenomenon  of  venous  congestion,  and  of  ordinary 
phlebitis,  is  a  contracted  state  of  the  general  systems  of  the  ar- 
tenal  and  venous  capillaries,  and  a  consequent  accumulation  of 
blood  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  Nor  is  this  condition 
peculiar  to  inflammation  of  the  veins.  It  is  well  exemplilied  in 
someoftheparoxysmswhich  attend  tuberculous  phthisis.  Indeed, 

Every  experienced  physician  must  know,"  says  Dr.  ArmBtrong,  "thatimder 
pjrticulat  ciicniiialances,  even  in  acute  inflammatioTis  of  the  viscera,  Ihs  actioD 
of  the  heart  is  so  much  depressed,  that  the  general  eicilemonl  does  Dot  at  all 
correspond  with  the  danger  and  e:rtent  of  the  topical  disorder."  (') 

Venous  congestions  often  spring  up  in  different  parts  in  rapid 
succession.  Such,  also,  arc  the  manifestations  of  phlebitis.  The 
latter  is  apt  to  be  attributed  to  pus.  (')  (Vol.  I.  p.  523—524.)  In 
both  coses,  however,  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  special  tendency 
of  the  venous  tissue  to  sympathize  with  its  various  parts.  (Vol.  L 

(1)  A  Sbdtt  Tr»ti>e  on  Typhu  Fever,  p.  IIS,  IBU. 
(1)  On  TjphiB  Pevtr,  p.  74. 

(3)  trpusbathoeuUiwIijMsottlunii*  ..     -     .  . 

HcooduT  (IncHMi  in  Ibabi^?  WhjdathajnM 
genir  «4iaipliWilB  nnltt  binnoutinppiimlioal 


p,  134  —  138.)  So  sjeat  is  lliis  sympalhy,  that  "  it  w  a  wci! 
knoicn/act  that  in  cases  of  phlebitis,  venesection,  performed 
at  any  part,  hoaeeer  Tentott  frirm  the  seal  of  the  inflamed 
vein,  is  apt  to  be  attended  by  an  attack  qf  pMebitia  in  the 
wound."  such  lemote  deterauDationsof  thedlBeaw  b» 

more  conimoa  in  venous  conations  than  in  active  phlebitis  ia 
owing,  in  pari,  lo  coiigcslivc  disease  constantly  affecting  vital 
pnrls,  m-|li';i'  (hi'  ]jririciplr  ni'  syiiipiitliy  iin'iloiTiinEiIus,  not  only 
in  relation  the  or^^iiiis  j;enorally.  but  lo  ihcir  venous  system, 
whicli  parliikcs  the  jiiilnre  ufthe  organ  of  which  it  forms  an  in- 
tegnil  part.  In  the  following  example  it  will  bo  at  once  apparent 
to  such  as  ate  familiar  with  conunon  pneumonia  and  pnetungnia 
typhoides,  that  it  is  in  venous  congestions  of  the  lungs  that 
distinguished  observer  has  formed  his  experience.  Thus, 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  and  hj  no  less  an  snthoiity  than  Sir  A  Coaper,  that 
inflammation  of  the  veins  in  the  arm  after  veneecetion  i>  much  more  frequent 
nhon  the  patient  is  hted  Tor  thoracic  inflammation,  than  foe  snf  other  diaeaas 
whatever.  Whether  the  condition  of  the  Innge  and  vein  act  aod  nael  upon 
each  cAtr  a  >  point  wliioh  we  bava  where  we  find  iL"  (*) 

Neveitluless,  it  is  evident  that  the  reviewer,  althougli  advoca- 
ting the  humoral  doctrine  of  secondary  abscesses,  Mt  the  contra- 
dictory application  of  the  foiegoing  fact,  and  was  half  inclined 
to  tolerate  the  doctrine  of  aympathr.  (Pp.  248, 279,  233,  290, 
333,  351,  364,  3l)9.) 

Again,  mud)  is  due  lo  the  predispontioa  induced  bjr  tlie  more 
universal  impression  of  the  imnote  causes  upon  whidi  venona 
congestions  depend,  as  well  as  to  the  modified  fbrni  of  the  in- 
flamnuUorf  action.  3o,  also,  if  idiopathic  fever  exist,  or  other 
peculiar  states  of  the  system,  the  influence  of  the  local  affection 
may  be  greattf  modified.  In  ilicso  conditions,  ^ii^n,  wliicli  mny 
be  simultaneous  or  consecutive  to  each  other,  iliurc  will  be  a  re- 
ciprocal tendency  in  each  to  maintain  the  otiier.  VHrnn  venous 
congestion  afiecta  the  brain,  the  phenomena,  in  the  early  stages, 
may  be  very  analogous  to  common  inflammation  of  that  organ'; 
but,  at  a  later  period,  and  whilst  the  disease  may  be  yet  in  its 
simple  slate,  there  may  succeed,  gradually  or  suddenly,  (hat 
prn>tnition  nf  the  vital  powers  which  distinguishes  the  most 
complex  forms  of  venous  congestion;  or,  there  may  be  developed, 
as  in  apoplexy,  either  from  the  direct  effect  of  disease  upon  some 

(1)  Mad.  CI».Bii>.Li«.nil.iinl,p.Ul: 

(!)  KM.  chii.  a».  jnij,  lea,  p.  tn. 
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peculiarly  modified  state  of  the  cerebral  poweiis,  oi  from  this 
cause  in  connection  with  pressure,  an  instantaneous  and  pemi- 
s  influence  of  the  brain  upon  all  the  animal  and  oi^anic 
IS,— perhaps  cxlinguishinfi-  them  in  a  moment  of  time. 
(Vol,  L  pp.  157—179,  189,  343—  370.) 

When  simple  congestions  pass  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  it 
frequently  happens  tliat  tlie  various  ciinsijitnionai  phenomena  of 
active  phlebitis  become  strongly  pniiiiiiiiir.cn,  iriiiii  ino  iiici'i;asi.'u 
intensity  of  (he  venous  aifeciioii ;  ana  ibc  paiicni  is  lUen  com- 
monly said  to  have  died  of  typhus  fevf>r.  Jii  amive  phlebitis, 
some  local  cause  is  commonly  nccussury  to  ucveiopo  an  aiuicK. 
But  when,  in  this  aflection,  some  general  cause  ha.s  been  in  jmw- 
erfui  operation,  as  in  the  cose  of  Arnold,  (p.  442,)  a  corresponding 
series  of  veins,  remote  from  the  primary  seal,  become  sympathet- 
ically and  extensively  inflamed;  or,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
veins  of  tlie  great  viscera  will  come  under  the  morbific  influence 
of  the  superficial ;  when  the  result,  as  we  have  seen,  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  pus.(']  Generally,  there  may  be 
most  excilemenl,  or  the  least  depression  of  the  circulation,  when 
Tenous  congestion  or  active  phlebitis  ore  owing  lo  causes  whose 
operation  is  local ;  and,  in  theso  instances,  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  violent,  or  the  oflection  in  either  case  suddenly  induced, 
as  after  certain  injuries,  the  conunotion  in  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion may  be  very  great  Of  this  local  nature  we  regard  the 
sympathetic  influences  of  the  stomach  in  developing  fliose  cere- 
btal  congestiims  wfaich  lay  the  fbimda^n  of  many  qMplexies ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  same  afiectton  depends  on 
a  difli^rcnt  modification  of  cerebral  congestion  which  has  been 

tlitre  li!  generally  a  colemporaiitous  congestion  of  the  liver,  llie  ' 
circulatory  organs  and  vital  forces  are  apt  lo  be  depressed  at  the 
invBsioD  of  the  paroxysm.  Prostration,  however,  is  leas  in  these 
cases  if  the  paroxysms  be  developed  by  an  overloaded  stomach, 
than  where  it  results  from  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease; 
and  this  is  true  of  congestions  of  other  organs  whore  the  predis- 
poiiiiff  ciiii.ses  havi^  been  of  a  general  nature.  The  same,  also, 
may  be  affirmiKi  of  aclLve  phlebitis,  if  induced  by  a  local  cause, 
as  by  venesection,  when  the  predisposition  has  been  established 
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by  general  cniisps,  (n  ulcriiie  plilcliilia  it  may  be  otherwise,  if 
parturition  be  rcgnrded  as  a  cause  in  a  local  sense.  But  this 
cause,  in  itself,  is  ofteu  of  a  very  prostrating  nature,  and  gives 
acdvity  to  veuouB  congeationa  of  the  abdominal  TiBcaia  which 
have  been  antecedent  to  the  uterine  affection,  and  upon  which 
the  latter  has  especially  depended,  as  does  puerperal  erysipelas, 
where  uterine  plilebilis,  or  puerperal  fevor,  are  endemic.  This, 
then,  will  be  ;inollier  source  of  depression,  and  is  tlie  reason,  iii 
part,  why  tlie  commotion  in  uclivc  phlebitis  from  more  direct  in- 
juries is  greater  than  in  the  uterine  affections.  The  effects  are 
always  modi&edbyonyinipoitBDtcoexistingvenous congestions; 
and  it  is  these,  in  part  also,  which  have  more  or  less  paialysed 
the  hand  of  art  in  uterine  phlebitis.  When,  also,  active  phlebitis 
is  prodttced  by  mechanical  causes  alone,  the  inflammation  is  more 
of  the  common  kind,  than  when  the  result  of  the  specific  proper- 
lies  of  morbific  agents ;  which,  too,  may  be  equally  affirmed  of 
venous  congestions.  In  the  latter  affection,  therefore,  the  vis- 
cera involved,  and  the  modified  forms  of  inflomtDotion,  detennine 
an  order  of  syipptoms  which  bear  relations  to  those  of  active 
phlebitis  of  spontaneous  origin,  or  from  mechanical  injuries,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  peculiarities  and  the  naluro  of  their 

may  be  ils  scM  in  a  very  diilcrcnt  way  from  common  inilrtinmn- 
tion  may  be  interred  from  tlie  phenomena  of  uterine  phlebitis. 
This  observation  is  important,  and  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 
ihose  diveia  congestions  of  the  brain  which  contribute  so  la^;ely 
to  ^plectic  and  comatose  affectjons,  or  as  they  are  induced  by 
narcotics,  &c. 

Although  for  many  reasons  which  we  have  slated,  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  liable  to  be  variously  influeiiced  in  venous  con- 
gestions when  not  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever,  they  will  be 
generally  fonnd  to  have  been  more  or  less  excited  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  though  never  so  remarkably  as  in  the  active 
forms  of  common  inflammation.  The  degree  of  this  excitement 
will  obviously  depend  on  the  organ  which  may  be  the  seat  of  the 
affection,  the  extent  of  disease,  &,c.  But,  unless  the  disease  run 
wholly,  or  in  part,  into  common  inflammation,  there  generally 
sncceeds,  especially  in  ils  acute  forms,  a  depression  of  arterial 
action,  and,  of  consequence,  an  accumulation  of  blood  about  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart;  in  which  stole  it  is  ofien  for  the  first 
time  seen  by  the  phyncian.   It  is  oflen  with  simple  venous  con- 
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gestions,  its  with  congestive  tfphus ;  in  wliich,  according  to  Dr. 
AnnstroQg, 

"Tho  Blago  of  excitement  may  pass  away,  and  Uien  come  those  nuliguuit 
gymploms,  and  its  cdecls,  which,  viowed  ludcpenilcntly  of  ihc  preceiing  onei 
h.-ivi- r™iriliul«l  to  rai«lenri  eo  many  pfilhi>H""»       praflilimfirB."  (') 

II  is  Jiiore  apl  to  lie  otherwise,  liowevor,  with  congestions  of  a 
more  chronic  nature,  where  a  pretemniuraJ  freijaenoy,  and  hard- 
ness of  pulse,  and  even  force  of  the  circulation  may  be  luiinteF- 
mittingly  established.  Bat  this  condition  is  liable  to  a  sudden 
aggravation,  when  the  depressing  effects  may  follow.  (Vol.  I. 
p.  199.) 

Wlien  piicipcrnl  fcvor  is  iiDlcomphcalcfi  with  active  phlebitis, 
but  uhnt  i.s  Cillli;!]  the  ■  coiita^Hous  sjietids,"'  uii  intermediate  va- 
riety of  venous  congestion  appears  to  bo  often  presented,  which 
more  especially  demonstrates  the  affinity  betwixt  congestion  in 
its  simple  form  and  phlebitis.  In  this  variety  there  is  a  preter- 
natural fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera, 
which  are  commonly  bni  inciilenially  notieed  from  the  little  in»- 
porlancc  ihnt  hag  been  nscribed  to  tlic  phenomenon.  It  maybe 
well  to  say.  in  the  first  place,  llial  Arinslrong  slates  three  funda- 
mental sonrccs  of  "  predisposition  to  puerperal  fever." 

"  let.  One  of  the  moet  remarkable  predixposing  occasiona  in  a  plethoric  coo- 
ditioQ  of  the  Sfstem."  "21  In  pregnancy  there  iaan  increase  of  the  aennbility 
and  tmlabilily  of  the  body.  A  pregnant  woman  ia  a  perfect  sentritiTe  plant" 
"  3d,  The  pecaliar  condition  of  the  uterus  and  abdomen  powerfully  prediiposes 
to  inflammation."  (') 

The  two  last  propositions  involve  the  lirst,  which  is  only  a 
branch  of  the  humoral  pathology.  (Vol.  I.p.ti21— (123.)  They 
are  important  internal  elements,  which  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  light  iiom  other  sources.  Puer- 
peral congestions  may  spring  up  from  these  sources  alone,  or 
Ihroii!;h  ihe  ao;encv  of  external  causes,  snch  as  miasmala,  &c. 
Wh.-ii  the  hidcr  opCTatc,  then  we  have  the  most  fearful  condi- 
tion'!       i      I      I    i  \  I  ■^Ir  II    1]  ]  e  r    t    have  had 

scaict'LV  [111."  kiiowU  it^jo  111  Ihe  verimis  eoriijesiiuns  ol  the  pnerpe- 
ral  statu,  but  regarded  these  local  affecuons  as  common  inflam- 
mations. 

If  we  look  at  the  symptoms,  we  shall  find  them  analogous  to 
those  of  "uterine  phlebitis,"  and  severe  forms  of  congestive  fe- 
vers, or  to  less  complicated  venous  congestions. 

(1)  OnTyiihuFmr,  p.  SI. 

(S)  LcctoraaoD  Avals  udChrMdoDiHUM,  toL  ii.p.S14— lis. 
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"The  eye,"  aajs  Dr.  Douglaaa,  itulead 
tB  pclluciil.  ih-ilh  dilated  pupil.  Tbe  eounli 

dCBcribablf  ejpronsion  of  anxioty.   TTio  aurmn' ■  li  r  !■  !■■■■!■■■  ..  ii  .jih  "I'.  i 

claminy.  and  of  a  heat  not  above  the  naWnii  icijii  iirin      ;  .1 1 1 .  i.'ii  ■    .1  i  i  rnc 

Ekiji  cool,  wilh  clammy  exudation,  hut  Ihc  njiume".  m  1:1c  ■■   inn     nn'  iiii 

ger,  feel  soft  and  flaccid,  as  if  deprived  ot  lliirir  n"  inM/jj  m  r  .rn.Mi  !■  ■  .i 

conlagiOH.    Indeed,  tlicro  is  Buch  jiroeUntii 

non  of  the  rital  ptinciple  fiom  the  very  outset  of  tho  attack,  thai  1  muiiieuiipoee 
the  contagion  to  act  on  the  human  fiame  through  the  medium  of  ths  netroiu 
systoin  in  a  uiaDner  analogooB  tathatof  the  plague;  nor  is  pnetpeial  ferst  len 
desliactico  or  lees  quickly  btal  than  the  plague  ilMlf."(')    AdiI  so  Mt.H^. 

(Vol.  1.  p.  221.) 

Here  every  thing,  eren  the  pathology,  is  supposed  to  consist 
in  the  direct  effect  of  tho  morbific  cotise  upon  tho  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  operation  of  such  a,  cause  may  be  immediately  pros- 
trating to  the  forces  of  life;  but,  unless  morbid  actions  follow  im- 
mediately, we  apprehend  it  will  have  been  because  the  "vis  in- 
nta"  has  at  once  leacted  end  recovered  its  uaturnl  condition. 
The  altered  actions  may  not  be  denoted  by  any  physical  appear- 
ances after  death;  but  in  the  cases  before  us,  not  oniy  tbe  analo- 
gies, ss  it  respects  the  symptoms,  wilh  other  well  ascertained 
conditions  of  disease  in  which  venous  congestions  predominate, 
but  the  results  of  many  inquiries  into  the  various  forms  of  puer- 
peral fever,  show  tiiat  the  venous  system  sua  tains,  at  least,  a  part 
of  the  weight  of  disease.   Thus ; 

olaall  thcbodiesof  many  women,"  aaye  Dr.  WilBoa.'ivha  died  of  puerperal 
fever,  and  which  T  inspecliTi  with  Dr.  Clarke,  we  found  Ihat  the  peritoneal  coat 

lhat  orsai,"  [^)  '  1    !        J  2 

M.  Tonnelli;  sL;Ues,  that  of  222  fatal  cases  of  ptierpcral  fever 
thrit  occurred  at  llie  hospital  Miileraitt  in  1929,  ninety  exhibited 
inflammation  of  ilic  reins,  and  forty,  of  tho  absorbents.  In  133 
of  the  cases,  a  purifotm  fluid  was  found  in  the  veins  and  absor- 
bents of  the  uterus.  (') 

Baudelocqno(')  ^ives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  symptoms, 
conesponding  with  the  foregoing.    Dr.  Collins  stales  that 

■•In  four  e[HdemicB  of  puerpeial  fover,  the  symptoms  were  uauatly  of  the 
lomat  (igiibo&j  deacriptioD.  The  patiBiila,in  aerenil  uulancMi  exhibited  moM- 
wfaot  the  qipemnoe  of  Hum  labomiq;  mider  ebolen."  {*) 
In  all  the  fbragoing  cases,  too,  the  blood  not  only  trickles  fnm 

(1)  DlAKo  BcH[nlilltapiH(>,  toL  iii.  p.  ISS.      (S)  On  lbs  Blood,  &c.  p.415. 

(3)  Dm  FiivKi  Pimp.  obMCV.  L  h  Mitamili,  lu.  in  Archil.  Gio.  ISSO. 

(4)  ODFinip«nlFeriMiitii,p,l54.   (f)  Fnctlctl Tretiiif ouMidwifH^tp.  tlS^ 
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Ihe  arm,  in  renesection,  at  certain  stages  of  ihe  disense,  but  il  is 
very  dork,  visoid,  ikc.  It  often  refuses  to  coagulate,  or  may 
speedily  acquire  its  natural  appearance  after  venesection.  (Vol. 
I.  pp.  129,  195  —  197,  440  —445.)  Bloodlettbg,  too,  is  the 
ramedium  pritteipala  for  the  whole.  (')  Analogies  would  thtis 
multiply  Bs  we  might  go  on  with  observers.  There  is  a  family 
likeness  too  striking  to  be  neglected ;  yel  every  one  regards  many 
of  ilic!  diseases  ;is  being  distinct.  It  is  the  venous  ijiflammnlion 
in  al),  n-liicli  impnrts  tiie  reseitiblance.  Tiie  symptoms  of  puer- 
peral fever  are  so  allied  lo  those  of  phlebitis  when  produced  by 
initatiug  injaclions  into  the  veins,  that  we  have  seen  that  the  <lis- 
tinguished  professor  Fetffiaoa,  and  others,  ascribe  all  "the  various 
forms  of  puerperal  fever"  to  a  "vitiation  of  the  fluids,"  occasioned 
by  Ihe  absorblion  of  acrid  matter  from  the  uterus.    (Vol.  I.  pp. 

lion  j  and  u'g  ni:i\-  lanhpr  add,  m  oppoiiiion  to  llic  )nij)uled  ab- 
sorblion of  pus,  or  olbt'r  iiiaUiT,  liuit  'SI.  Nonal  lias  generally 
traced  the  diseased  reins  in  uterine  phlebitis  lo  their  placental 
tetininationa;  where  the  orifices  were  so  plugged  up  with  coagula 
of  blood,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ramifications,  that  it  was  appa- 
rent that  the  punilent  matter  in  the  venous  radicles  could  not 
have  been  conveyed  into  the  circulation.  (')  See  Arnott's  case, 
(p.  436.) 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  want  of  information  as  lo  (he  true 
pathology  of  venous  congestion  has  been  n  fruitful  source,  not 
only  of  maltreatment  in  puerperal  fever,  (Vol.  I.  p.  312,)  but  often 
of  an  erroneous  pathology  in  imputing  the  seat  of  disease  to  tis- 
sues which  may  have  been  scarcely,  if  at  all  involved  in  the 
morbid  process,  or  mostly  so  as  a  sympathetic  and  perhaps  un- 
important result ;  or  has  led  practitioners  to  confound  one  dis- 
ease with  another.    Thus,  Dr.  Gooch: 

■>The  moat  remsiktble  ciicunutance  whicb  ttas  aqerieoea  of  the  lut  few 
jBus  hu  taught  as  aboDt  ferilmtal  fevars  it,  that  they  ma;  oeonr  ia  th«ir 

after  deatli.  The  alats  of  this  membiaDe,  imUealsd  by  pain  and  tendameB  of 
the  abdoDWD.  vn\h  a  rapid  pnlw,  sppeara  to  be  not  one  nnUbnii  Etate,  but  one 
which  varies  m  mticb  in  difibcent  cases,  that  a  acole  might  be  bemad  of  ita 
seieral  varieties.  This  scale  would  begin  with  little  mora  thin  a  lurwiu 
q^ixlian,  often  lemorable  hj  eoothing  remedica,  and  when  terminating /italhri 
leaving  no  jnnrhU  appeanncea  discorcrablo  after  death,  (*)  If  at  ahoie  tbia.  a 

(I)  SMonrLalMnoB  the  Choltia  A-iiliyiia  of        Yo*,pp.  37,  J8,S9. 

(t|  RBiBgMMiea]a,Se[X.lB3'. 

(S)  We  balim  llui  lo  ha  geooinJlj  [Hoived  os  good  dscIiiiM,  Uuuth  whan  wa 
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tion,  indicaTcil  in  the  ciBes  which  recover,  by  the  relier  aflbrded  by  leeches, 
and  iu  the  c^eea  which  Hp,  by  slighl  redness  in  parts  ot  Iht  periloneum,  and  a 
alight  eOuEion  of  errum,  Eomeliinee  colnurlewi  eometimCE  Gtaincd  n'tth  blnod. 
Abort  this  might  be  placed  IhnM  fasen  in  which  there  are,  in  the  peritoneum, 
the  effiisioiis  of  UifUmraation  icffloui  iia  redness."  &lc.  "Lastly,  the  zesliges  of 
■cute  inflammation  of  the  petitonenm,  vis.  redness  of  this  membrane,  adhcsitm 
of  iu  cmtdgooiu  euifaces,  a  copious  eSusion  oT  sorom,  and  large  maaaee  of 

That  we  ore  nght  in  our  construction  of  the  dangerous  ten- 
dencies of  an  erroneous  pathology-  in  puerperal  fereiB  is  shown 
by  a  remark  of  our  nuthor  which  follows,  immediately,  as  an 

oppuicnl  indiiotiun  from  the  foregoing  premises,  though  he  al- 
leges it  as  being  f^rouiidud  upon  experience.  No  experience  has 
justified  his  conclusions  n^rninsi  the  odvantoges  of  bloodletting, 
whilst  we  have  shown  that  the  host  experience  establishes  its 
great  in^rtance.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  221,  312,  itc.)  The  accumulated 
results  of  experience  also  show,  that  in  these  puerperal  fevers 
there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  venous  inftamraalions  and 
veiioiiK  coiiijMiiiins  of  different  parts;  whilst  we  find  various 
gradaiirai^  tit  ilii;  ULiuiirest  form  of  phlebitis  till  it  escapes  observa- 
tion uiidor  the  as])cct  of  renous  congestion  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera. That  the  peritoneum  Buffers  more  or  less  is  certain;  and 
if,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  appendix  on  Krysipelas,  the  morbid 
condition  of  this  membrane  be  constituted,  as  supposed  by  many, 
by  venous  inflammation,  it  will  refiecl  farther  light  upon  the 
more  important  pathology  of  other  veins.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  M.  Ribes,(^  and  others,  pronounce  a  close  affinity  between 
puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  and  regard  the  peritonitis  of  lying- 
in  women  as  an  erysipelafotis  inflammaiion.  Some  dO  years 
ago,  Dr.  Lowder  cojisidered  Iho  iiitlamniation  of  ihut  nature,  and 
the  fever  typhoid.  {')  M.  Tonnclle  states  that  Ihe  peritoneal 
covering  of  tlie  uterus  often  presented  little  blisters  filled  with  a 
serous,  or  purulent  matter.  (') 

According,  therefore,  to  the  degrees  of  venous  affection,  the 
parts  in  which  that  affection  may  be  situated,  the  extent  in  which 
the  veins  may  be  involved,  and  whether  complicated  with  com- 

com  to  IliB  nut  imeignhMal  niuki  of  inSumulion  Ibe  npu  pMboIo^Mi  imj  ili 
■dnnce    mujr  oIliN  ifliclioiii. 

(1)  Qoodi,  so  lome  of  the  Msit  ImpoiUiit  DiHuei  panillir  to  womoD,  p.  SS. 

(1)  MfcmMnidali  S«iM  MU.d'EDniUI»ii,LTiiip.etT 

(S)  QoodlDD  HHD*  of  III*  DiiuiH  ofWosHB,  {lIS. 

(4)  Dm  ntr.  Pueip.  ko.  Dl  oil. 
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tnon  inflamtnalLon  of  the  penioDeutn,  and  whether  [he  system  at 
lari,'e  be  impressed  Dy  malarious  causes,  will  the  phenomena  of 
puerperal  fevers  be  diversified,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  "scale' 
whose  sub-divisions  will  be  almost  as  numerous  as  the  mdm- 
duol  cases.  And  here  we  may  remark,  thot  these  affections  car- 
ry strongly  a  convicuon  of  the  necessity  of  principles  in  medi- 
cine. 

A  learned  reviewer  is  evidently  impressed  with  sentiments 
somewhat  like  those  which  we  have  now  expressed.  Thus; 

"The  only  question  in  our  iiiiiiii  l^.  ivjii  rin  r  ;l  ui.  iiiiiB  mniiiritii  ijc  i/un. 

uino  puerperal  fever;  or  tkh  r.i:ri<T  Lii.nnr  [ijiii  iiiin.  wiui  or  witnoui  pen. 
toniiiB.  accompanied  dv  ivhii'im  si  ni'ir.n.i-.      i,-r,:ii  i''  niffcuil  lodraa  Iht  pn. 


uterine  phlobilia  ana  meec  species  oi  erjBipeiu,  wb  nave  aiso  onaoavourod  lo 
diow."  {')    (See  Avpenda  on  Erjnpefal.) 

That  venous  congcsiion  of  important  viscera  is.  also,  a  lead, 
ing  cause  of  the  pheDOHiena  attendmg  erysipeias.  and  what  im- 
parts malignancy  and  fatality  to  the  disease,  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  depressing  effect  of  the  former  condition  which 
has  led  to  the  fatal  bark  and  wine  treatment,  although  it  be  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  comparitively  unimporlaut  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake, 
either  in  therapeutics  or  pathology. 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  the  tUstory  of  cases,  and  from  mor- 
bid anatomy,  that  a  state  of  venous  congestion  of  the  uterus  is 
generally  antecedent  lo  what  is  known  as  uterine  phlebitis,  and 
that  the  subsequent  development  of  the  more  active  form  is  ow- 
ing either  to  pnrlurilion,  or  to  a  npfjlect  of  the  congestion  should 
it  supervene  upon  labour.  The  opinion  of  other  observers  is 
here  of  great  weight,  since  they  had  not  in  view  our  doctrine 
of  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion.    Thus,  Dr.  Romsbo- 

"Althangbaeonfeifojitate  oTfibc  uetrine  mhu  ia  not  generally  apokea  of  by 
uthon,  I  amfbllj  penuaded  OalUnolm^n^aaitlgecatn,  unattaided  it  Ibe 
ooMt  lASi  uleriil  ttdUamiL  V,  bumvnr,  it  ba  illcnTed  lo  proceed  no- 

(1}  Biiliili  and  Mid.  Bo.  N«.  4.  p.  48S. 
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heeded,  at&ot  f^towwBiion  both  of  the  uttrw  and  Ftritmenn  my  inper- 
«ne,"0 

Here  onr  able  observer  has  embraced  the  whole  philosophy  of 
our  subject  in  a  single  pnro^rraph  ;  aod  it  is  only  surprising  that 
his  pathology  of  the  "  aclivy  iiiflaramation  "  of  the  veins  did  not 
begin  witli  ilieir  congested  slalc,  and  iKat  lie  did  not  carry  it  to 
sll  other  morbid  venous  congestions.  If  the  congestion,  he  SEiys, 
"  be  allowed  to  proceed  unheeded,  active  inflanunalion  mty  su- 
perrene,"  or  pass  bom  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree.  Bat  what  is 
to  be  done  t  "Bleed,"  says  our  author,  "  as  in  inflamraaiory  dis- 
ease." Wliat,  then,  is  the  principle  upon  which  bloodletting  re- 
lieves the  venous  congestion,  and  pievents  the  occurrence  of 
"  active  inflammalion"  ?    Tims,  also.  Dr.  Lee :  — 

"Like  InSommntion  of  othor  or^ns  of  the  body,  that  of  ttie  utenu  niies 
greatly  iti  Ecvority,  iiiiliifcrent  caece.  At  aome  patticalar  periodB  we  have  n-, 
msrhcii  ilic  existi^tico  of  a  Jisposilion  lo  tho  diseoao  ia  certain  puatpotkl  wo- 
men, eviiiFQd  by  tendcnicEs  of  the  utcru!  on  presBUic,  when  in^mmatian  hu 

not  been  acluaiij-  developed,"  {') 

These  oris™  fire  doitbtless  often  ennslllulcd  hy  thf  venous 
coiigcslifin.s  of  which  HiiniKboLbain  ^li'-'a':-.    I'l.-.i:  li  i  se  uterine 

of  phlebitis  than  in  otiier  organs,  probably  arises  from  the  vio- 
lence the  uterus  undergoes  from  parturition;  though  much  may 
be  owing  to  the  peculiarities  which  appertain  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  organ.'  The  pathology  of  these  cases  has  been  pe- 
culiarly embarrassing,  probably  mi  nectinm  nf  the  iloetrines  of 
"obstruction,"  "stagnation  of  liloo'l "        ■■  n'h.x.-iiion  of  the 

"It IB  evident,"  »aj8Di.  Lee,  "that  Die ditorJiTCil  jirtioii  iiiu?L  precede  tho 
diange  of  atnicture,  nnce  we  find  thu  puerperal  disease,  Rthiiiiing  aU  rii  cha- 
TadcritlK  tt/mplomMfJregtiBilIi/  occurs,  which  rapidh/  prnres  fatal,  and  not  a  rtt- 
tige  ii^knimaliim  ii  to  be  deteclod.  Yet,  doubllcES.  H  ero  Uie  liiecnsc  to  con- 
tinue <«ne  lime  bcforo  it  proved  fotal,  the  cridcnce  of  iia  action  might  alaajS 
be  dttcciti  in  the  tissues ;  for,  continued  diGorder  invariably  prodntes  organic 
allcrations."    (P.aiO  — 330,) 

Even  Mr,  flioore,  after  having  endeavoured  lo  show  that  pn- 
erpcral  fever  may  exist  independently  of  inflammation,  on  re- 
viewing the  subject,  finds  something  in  ihe  general  character  of 
the  disease  which  leads  him  to  stale, 

H  That  puerperal  fever  has  a  decidrdli/  infiammaloqi  cJiarader,  whatever  be 
jb  Cause,  ii  now  miJiipaltd,  and  lliat  phlebitis  frequently  attsoda  it"  (') 
CI)  LBtaRiontheDiHMeiofWoiaeauidCUIdMD. 
(t)  CycttpBdia  of  Pihs.  Med.  Art.  Puop,  Fever. 
W  Ob  FoBp.  EWbt,  p.  14S. 
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This,  too,  accor<iiiig  iu  the  ■UWDWBt  ot  Dr.  Helm,  is  ths  prevailing  opimoo 
at  Vimns.  H«- plAcrf  "inUnnmatlan  oftbennDaof  Ihe  utenie,  of  iu  appen- 
ilagrp,  anil  surroiiiidiiiy  cellular  tinuea  as  the  most  conitnon  primary  form  of 
pia-rpiTiil  tliwa=c-"(') 

The  vast  expurionce  of  Dr.  Collijis  leaves  }ii:n  in  llu;  same 
doubt  as  to  the  pathology  of  pii«rjx;ral  k\er  [is  we  have  just 
seen  expressed  by  others.  Nothing  appears  (o  explain  the  le. 
markable  nature  of  the  symptoms,  or  the  rapid  termination  in 
death.  The  disease  di^is  rery  ^«atly  from  common  peritoneal 
inflammation,  which,  in  lying-in  women,  is  constantly  denomi- 


■Wbsn  epdemio  in  faoBpttb,"  njt  Dr.  CollinB,  "it  is  direeUji  ths  te- 
Tsm ;  It  least  in  four  epdemics  whicb  1  hBre  witnesnd,  tha  tjtapUaia 
mti  nnialij  of  the  lowsBt  tjff/uiid  description,  the  pulse  being  ta  feeble 
and  indiatinct,  as  to  make  you  dread  in  many,  even  the  application  of  leech- 
ea;  the  patients  in  several  instances  of  this  form  of  tlie  diseaBP,  exhibiting 
•omsn  hal  ihi:  opp-nranra  of  iImsp  labouriag  under  chalera."  (>)  (Vol.  I.  pp.  ffll, 
231,  254,  3lti.) 

On  carefully  esaminiiiz  (he  symptoms  and  annlomical  facts 
in  Collins'  cases,  the  conclusion  ,1|lpl?,^r.s  (o  us  obvious  thai  there 
was  sencrally  more  or  los.s  pentonii.'il  iiitLimmalion,  liut,  (hat  it 
was  masked  by  a  more  forniidable  stale  of  venous  congestion, 
upon  which,  indeed,  the  phenomena  and  fatality  of  the  disease 
mainly  depended.  How  far  the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
was  of  au  erysipelatous  nature,  we  cannot  learn  from  Dr.  Col- 
lins. He,  however,  states  what  is  important  to  our  views  as  to 
the  agency  of  the  veins  in  the  genera!  phenomena,  and  perhaps, 
also,  in  relation  to  the  peritoneal  atTcction,  that, 

Puerperal  bmtau  beuMne  epidemic  in  our  hospital,  upon  teixml  occsstane 
Then  ^fAtti  fcter  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  at  other  periods  when  tryi^dai 
wai  iiietirilh."(>) 

•>Dr.  GaRloii,"Ba;i  >b.  Uoore,  renwlai  "that  with  pmrpetalCevsi,  and  at 

the  same  time,  opideituc  eryrapelas  iK^n,  pn^ressed  with  equal  pees,  arrived 
at  its  acme,  and  tormlraled  together.  Ha  also  says,  that  a  very  frequent  crisis 
of  the  diapaso  *aB  nti  external  erj-sipplas.  Mr.  llcy  remarks,  that  infeetioua 
fcvcrs  were  common  at  the  timt^  and  he  does  not  recoiled  ever  having  seen 
such  malignant  cases  of  erysipelas  as  Ihea  Dr.  Clarke  also  observes  tliat 
those  inflammalDry  diseases  which  occurred  were  principally  erynpelatoiis.  Dr. 
Armstrong  states  that,  in  1813,  (the  year  at  its  greatevt  preralence  thtDDghout 
England,)  low  rarer,  and  qfphns,  also  pcBvailad  to  ut  tmcommon  degree."  (*) 
There  is  good  ground  for  b^iering  that  other  diaeasee  preroil 

(1]  LDa.Med.Qu.tSS8.  Sea EirUand onChild-bcd FOnn, pp.  W,  S6,es,}l> 
79,81,83.  1774. 

(3)  Fiuliol  TmUsa  on  MidirilinT,  p.  IBS.  (3)  Ilnd,  p.  189. 

(4)  iDfuu;  into  ths  Fslbolair,  kaoTPntip.  FtT«r,p.  IH. 
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BimultaneoBBly  with  ejndemic  pnerperal  fever,  in  which  &  Himi' 
lor  pathological  state  of  the  -reins  perfotms  an  important  part ; 

and  the  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review  remarks,  that  the  co- 
incidence of  "  epidemic  erysipclos,"  &c.  "  tends  to  strengthen 
our  view  respecting  the  generic  charaeler  cf  pinjrporal  fever.^ 
We  might  adduce  many  uutliorities  to  show  ihc  coincidence  be- 
tween congestive  pnoipetol  fever  and  other  fevers  of  a  conges- 
tive aatuie,  the  striking  analogy  in  certain  important  vital  signs, 
which  always  coincidewith  the  existence  of  venons  congestions, 
and  which  sooner  or  later  put  on  what  is  known  under  the  de- 
nomiiiniimi  ef  tv[jliiiirl  symptnui^.    Tiin^.  nnr  of  the  tnnsl  nrrii- 

"II  h..-  beoi  <i;i;.>tHLllr.;:[itli.-  J  ,■.  -  or  llip[mcr.i:cf,  lliat  ivomcn  in  rliild-bfd 
sre  very  iiablo  lo  e|ij(lomic  Jisoasc  ;  anJ  it  mij-hl  bi-  from  this  cauEC,  lhal  in 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Constantinople,  most  of  tbe  women  in  child-bed  died."  (') 

Nor  is  it  remarkable,  considering  the  doctrines  which  have 
prevailed  in  respect  to  venous  congestion,  and  the  peculiar  symp- 
toms by  which  it  is  diversified,  their  modifications  by  peculiari- 
ties in  the  remote  cnuscs,  by  the  degree  of  its  patholopcol  canse, 
and  its  particular  seal  in  the  body,  that  the  distingiiislied  re- 
viewer, just  quoted,  should  concede  that, 

"  The  Bubject  ofpuerperst  (ereris  confessedlji' one  of  no  slight  diSicuIly,  and 
undidly  own  that  thsreis  mub  tliediBcuaei<Ki(^wbjch  ne  have  alnajs  ap- 
proacbed  mth  more  nlDUaacs;"  (0 

The  facts  which  are  now  accumulated  must,  if  ever,  enable 
us  to  form  conclusions  as  to  the  foregoing  disease.  The  symp- 
toms, with  analogies  in  the  etiology,  the  piienomena,  and 
effects  of  treatment  in  venous  congestions,  congestive  fever, 
and  active  phlebitis,  Gupcisede  the  necessity  of  any  farther  aid 
from  the  debris  of  the  body.  (')  We  apprehend  tliat  there  is 
sufficient  ground  for  on  important  distinclion  between  epi- 
demic and  sporadic  puerperal  fever.  That  the  former  is  tru- 
ly an  idiopathic  fever  compounded  with  local  venous  conges- 
tions, or  more  active  phlebitis,  and  often  with  erysipelatous  or 
common  inSaDmialion  ofthe  peritoneum.  That  the  latter,  or 
sporadic,  is  generally  a  local  affection,  in  which  there  may  be  pe- 
ritonitis, venous  congestions,  acute  phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of 

(I)  Ri.l(liind,  On  Cliild-bed  Feiera,  p.  53. 

(S)  Brili>h  and  Fn.aign  Med.  REIT.  No.  4,  p.  487. 

(3)  S(iniealH«ton,likBM.»oul,(a)bin>(ti>(«llliilbj«ttanorili«  tiManl 
of  tbg  ■bdoata  ii  tli>  mHl  udronii  moibid  ■ppunmcg. 

(■)  SnHlUilHl^Bqr^Un. 
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the  cellular  tissue  of  the  womb.  Anthois  have  generally  been 
impressed  with  a  distinction  between  the  epidemic  and  the  sgo- 
iodic  disenses.  Thus, 

"The  cxiteme  diHeience  of  c^ioiim,  andth?  very  opposite  meuaiei  iecaDi< 
mended  by  proctitionere."  sajs  Dr.  Collins,  "ariee  chittlv.  I  am  eaiiaSed,  from 
their  treating  of  every  variety  oipuer|iera]  leier  a»  ohp  nnd  the  eanM  iieeue; 
whereas,  fliere  is  piTliaps  not  ir^ri/  fHii-r  wPm-ii  i>\ii[iii',.'.  n  LTi  Wer  diYSraitf  of 
characlpr.  and  eve.i  in  Ihe  sii. 

And  so  Bouglns,  who  a[tri[)!KO<;  inr  iii-i  nnr:  m  h  i  ni  opinion  aS 
to  thi:  nnfure  mid  Irealmuutoi  micriiin;ii  ii^vi  r  u>  'iiiiiniency  of  no-- 
sological  distinction."  (')  The  same  opinion  nos  been  mote  recent- 
ly advanced  and  illustrated  by  Prof.  Feiguson ;  (')  though  we  ob- 
ject to  the  statement,  as  piactically  important,  that  "  Gordon  and 
Hey  saw,  for  the  most  part,  the  peritoneal  form ;  whilst  Wm. 
HuntRr,  nrid  Liiwder  observed  cliipfly  the  complicntcd  form." 
Tin;  whuiij  biiariiirr  ofliiis  may  bo  s,;cn  liy  rcfrrriiiL'  lo  our  first 
yoluuiL',  pp.  221,  25.>  — ^.'ifl,  1!!^,  517,  .'.-111,  7]Ci,  :nhl  nr,t,:s.  It 
is  manifest  that  Gordon  and  Hey  were  often  concerned  with  the 
worst  forms  of  congestive  puerperal  fever.  But  tliey  are  among 
the  most  unforttmate  in  the  nse  of  stimnlants,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful when  they  altered  their  practice  to  copioas  bloodletting ; 
"the  mciisure  beinir  -rrenlcr  [ind  less  limited,"  in  lliose  cases 
which  otherwise  "  destrovod  v.-jili  i>",(i!'i:  ranidi!'."  and  ffreiiWr  cer- 
tainly Ihnii  the  pla^^ilc."'  (  V<,[.  1.  p.  -.^^I.} 

inlur  eflbotuE,  8cd  alii  haaXos,  alii  infaustos."    (VoL  L  p.  311.) 

"  I  have  obacrvcd."  eaye  Baudcloquo,  "that  whea  peritonilia  is  Bporadic,  tho 
Hale  of  the  pulse  opproachcs  the  character  aaBtgned  hf  DeUrocbe,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  epidemic  peritonitis,  it  posNssea  those  described  by  Hulme^ 
Leake,  Doublet,  Six."  (*) 

"The  One  cliaiaetBi)"  itiju  Or.  Uanh,  "at  the  epidemic  puerperal  linie^ 
eeeius  to  bs  typhiu  fsren  aceampanied  with  local  inSuiinulion  of  the  diSiise, 
or  eijnpelatoiu  kind.  Thin  tnmld  also  seem  to  be  the  troe  character  of  the 
feverwhicb  ansuos  apoo  wounds  received  during  dissection."  (') 

(1)  Opdl.  pp.  isi.m 

fS)  Dublin  Hoipitil  Boporti,  lol.  Hi.  f.  144. 

(3)  Esnjf  on  lbs  Mml  Impartanl  Kuuei  of  Women,  1839.— Il  ihoDld  not, 
bowew,  bs  r<ii;goltsn  that  PtoTeuar  Fergusoa  msinlahn  thai  "  Um  pbsnomm  of 
pBOpsnl  feier  origloat*  io  a  vitiation  orihefluUs;"  and  that,  "lha  wrlau/init 
of  puerpenl  rerar  depend  on  tUi  ou  aaiu" 

(4J  PnerpenI  Perilonilii,  p.  179. 

(E)  Didilin  Hcopital  Reports,  id.  ii.  p. 

MolwhhsUDdiDg  IbMO  don  loemblincci,  Mr.  TrtTcn,  (■]  Dr.  Collar  (I)  and 
(*}  OaCtoiwIMhMllRHiaiiii.         (tj  Doiiiui  UmriuJ  a>i>Qiu,n(.li.p.MOL 

VOL.  11.  59 
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In  this,  oiher  late  and  able  writers  tgrea.  One,  also,  ia  b  very 
fat^  disease,  whilst  the  other  is  compmatively  little  so.  One 
uanerves  the  |>raclltioncr,  the  other  invites  him  to  decisiTe  blood- 
letting, Nt'l-crtlieless,  if  venous  congestion,  or  active  inflomma-- 
tion  of  llip  veins  exist  in  nny  of  the  coses,  b  common  aspect  will 
be  given  to  the  whole  by  this  particular  lesion.  But,  whilst  ve- 
nous congestion  thus  imparts  a  goncroi  similitude  of  many  dis- 
eases to  each  other,  they  may  be  fundamentally  di&ient  in  a 
constitutional  character.  We  may  also  say,  that  the  best  obsei- 
vera  agree  that  the  causes  which  produce  the  true  puerperal  fever 
will  also  devclope  locnl  congestions,  and  active  phletutis,  without 
the  constilutional  form  of  disease ;  just  as  the  piediqmsing  causes 
of  remittent  fever  will  lay  the  foundation  either  of  the  general 
aflection  or  of  local  congestions. 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  common  inflammation  in  puerperal 
women,  when  puerperal  fever  prevails,  it  is  only  remarkable  that 
it  is  not  more  frequent,  cousidoring  the  nature  of  the  immediate 

pass  into  coiiiiuou  indaniiniHii.n,  In  TiKiiidli^'s  222  ewes,  (p. 
458.)  wlial  ho  considirod  lln'  iniivl^-  nitl.uninatory  affection  oc- 
curred in  only  39 ;  but  these  were  all  evidently  more  or  lesscom- 
plicated  with  venous  congestions  of  some  of  the  great  atgans  of 
life,  especially  the  liver,  the  alimmtary  canal,  and  the  brain.  In 
thesa  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  lymphatic  inflammation,  the 
"inflammatory  symptoms  were  rapidly  followed  by  typhoid,  were 

othen,  ooAuder  Iho  ■fii'ctioii  ftfaicfa  foUowB  woanib  ni  dioBflodan  KdlBeBH  nrfgai». 

Hi.  Tho  diSarauoa  isrounded  io  the  euaa  we  hive  indksled,  lod  Ibsj  DW^bgoltai 

"Th'"'i     1        r  I    D  ^    ,     1  -  ■  ■    •  b-  ■ 

llonl.  Tliui^  111  spcakiriE  ofrfisstclion  -voi.nds,  he  <.j/thjl  "holm  soon  HnnI 
cj.inp!«  of  ftvcr  from  Iliis  circun.sliincc,  and  M  IhrsP  c  J,rl  hnTB  hid  Ihc  cbllulBt 

mUuil  or  rmUlml,  bul  al<cii</4  aitama  Ihi  tanlmuii/iirm"  "in  im  guided  1^  tin 
ftcUHhivEBCdn,  Ithould  tey  thcnfliiclion  Lo  whkb  1  refer  eriie*  fiom  Ibe  inlradne- 
lionaf  pulrid  inJiIlcrocciuioranjiip(ciiliiir/n>rr,"fii)  Just  win  phlehilis,  e[ndeRiic«l 
peeipenL  foTnra,  fever  from  pnLrid  jnjecTioeB,  ;  end  if  wo  enelyzo  the  symploDU 
wtlh  propel  care,  we  thiLl  lin<Inienirctil  aisinslhil  conlnidisliii^iih  thcmfroin  gma- 
ina  Ijrphus  fuel.  Il  ii  pielcmlcd  by  Iht  hum  oralis  [b,  it  ii  Iruc,  thai  Ihcj  em  (■encr«lo 
Ijrphua,  and  even  jcUow  foier,  by  injctlioni  of  pmrid  miilitr  inlo  Ihi  vcin«.  Bql, 
Ibeji  comnKnly  ne^ecl  to  hj  Ihel "  ink,"  "  bite  of  slick,"  (re.  when  inierted  into  Iba 
leiu,  will  pndDca  ncul;  tbt  mnat  pbsHmeos,  ud  Iha  sune  ph]rdal  leabu.  (To). 
Lpp.3e),»9,H0,wti,ki!.) 
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laiely  veil  pronounced,  and  sometimes  disappeared  in  a  few 
hours."    And  so  Walsh,  {')  of  otlier  pucrpfiral  epidemics. 

It  ia  probable,  therefore,  from  what  wc  have  hitherto  asid,  that 
when  common  influmnialory diseases  are  rife,  congestive  puflTpe- 
ral  fever  will  ho  most  mtcnse,  not  only  as  it  regards  the  octirity 
of  venous  inflammation,  but  its  liability  lo  be  complicated  witfl 
the  common  forms  ol  inllammntion,  however  the  latter  may  8US- 
talti  modihcittioriH  ironi  the  influence  of  venous  disease,  Sai. 
And  if  It  bf;  trut;  ihnt  erysipelas  depend  on  inflanunation  of  the 
capillary  veins,  or  even  a  sympathetic  result,  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon lunammBiion,  oi  venous  congestion  of  Ihe  abdominal  visce- 
ra, the  BBDie  affirmation  may  be  made  of  this  affection.  And,  al- 
though it  must  be  considered  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  ve- 
nous congestion,  especially  the  atmospheric,  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  common  inflammation,  the  latter  will  give  activity 
to  the  former  when  they  occur  in  combination.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  venous  congestion 
to  produce,  also,  some  of  the  modified  forms  of  common  inflnm. 
mation,  [such  ns  the  intermittent :)  and  since,  as  we  shall  see.  there 
is  an  easy  transition  of  venous  conf^cslion  into  common  mfiamma- 
tion,  we  may  infer,  in  the  eeneral  absence  of  the  Intlor,  a  inild- 
nesB  or  rarity  of  the  former.  For  this  renson,  tl?  vrell  as  Imm 
lads,  we  do  not  confldc  in  the  statements  of  M>ii\e  cUilhors.  that 
inflammatory  diseases  disappear  in  the  conGcsIivo  lorin  in  tropi- 
cal climates.  As  venous  congestion,  however,  es]»iici;illy  m  its 
epidemic  form,  depends  on  malarious  causes,  it  is  obvious  that 
common  inflammation  may  prevail  indeiiendenily  ol  venous. 

Finally,  the  troe  eiidemtc  puerperal  fever  being  a  coustitu- 
tionid  malady,  the  local  congestions,  and  mflammations  cannot 
be  r^[arded  'as  necessary  to  the  disease,  however  they  may  be 
more  or  less  antecedent  to  the  general  explosion,  and  contribute 
moat  to  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  Cases,  indeed,  of  great  mild- 
nesB  not  tmfrequently  occur  in  the  coarse  of  amalignant  endem- 
ic, in  ^ioh  it  is  shown  that  local  congestions  and  inflanmiBtionB 
are  nearly  or  wholly  alsent.  The  seat  and  degree  of  the  venous 
inflammations,  therefbre,  which  may  attend  this  afibction  may 
be  very  various.  There  may  be  active  pblebitiB  of  the  womb, 
or  it  may  be  tdnent,  (p.  3S0 ;)  but,  in  most  of  the  severe  cases 
there  is  hepatic  or  other  abdominal  venous  congestions,  which 
often  in^ait  as  f^reat  a  malignancy  as  any  uterine  i^bitb. 
[1)  On  Fusrp.  Few,  p.  T. 
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Just  BS  ouF  printot  ia  reootung  this  put  of  out  woric,  (Apnl,) 
we  have  been  obligingly  favoured  by  Dr.  Fbilip  A.  Daveoport 
with  full  answers  to  inlerrogatorieB  which  W6  had  addressed  to 
him  in  relation  to  n  lale  endemic  puerperal  fever  at  the  Bellevue 
AlmBhonse,  three  miles  distant  from  our  City  Hall,  nnd  located 
on  the  bank  of  the  East  Rivor.  Dr.  D.  resides  ptniianeiitly  at 
the  institndon,  and  is  au  inlelligeDt  observer  of  disease.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  post  mortem  examinations  by  Alonzo  Clark) 
VL  D.,  who  is  eminently  qualified  lor  investigations  in  morbid 
anatomy. 

There  m-re  16  cases,  of  wliidi  14  were  fatal  ones.    Two  were 

w!ts  ]jMLL--5;la5^  colli i;unu>a.  'I'cii  cnscs  comini-iicedivilh a c/ii/i, 
doubtful  ill  four,  and  absuut  in  ihe  remaining  two.  Pain  in  the 
tdidomen,  tympanitis,  frequent  pulse,  hoad-ache,  and  thirst,  either 
accompanied  or  rapidly  succeeded  die  chill.  The  pain  h^an 
in  the  hypogastric,  or  in  one  of  the  inguinal  regions,  soon  became 
more  general,  and  extended  to  the  loms  and  back.  The  pain  in 
the  alidoii!''!!  was  constaii  sliorl  inleiTnls,  ami 

incrc!i.scd  \<y  pressure  or  oils.    The  face  ex- 

pressed acute  sulTering;  pulse  became  more  frequent ;  restless- 
ness and  thirst  increased ;  stomach  irritable ;  green  vomit  took 
place  in  every  fatal  case.  Delirium  set  in.  6  or  8  homs  before 
death  in  about  half  the  cases :  in  the  remainder,  the  mmd  was 
entire  to  the  last,    Tnnp'  i  wnnc  in  the  centre,  red  at 

'edges,  and  became  brou-u   ■  !■  I'l  urn  (iihiiiise.  The 

lacliia  went  on  with  tiv-r  lis,  [iiiii  wstc  ireneraliy  of  a 

natural  colour.  The  seveniv  oi  mo  avinpioms.  espeaally  at  the 
banning,  did  not  correspond  with  the  amount  and  dai^er  of 
the  disease  in  all  the  cases,  and  one  might  in  some  instances 
have  been  deceived  if  not  closely  watching  the  symptoms.  (P,  219.) 

The  patients  were  ^norally  treated  by  venesection,  leeches, 
Dover's  powder,  warm  fu  mental  ions,  and  occasionally  blisters  to 
the  thiols.  Calomel  and  opium,  after  venesection  and  leuehing, 
in  6  coses.  Spts.  Turpentine  in  3  cases,  and  Burns'  irealmeiit 
by  large  doses  of  bark  was  tried  in  one  case.  One  of  the  cases 
treated  by  calomel  and  opium,  and  occaning  31  days  after  de- 
livery, recovered.  The  other  favourable,  but  a  mild  case  was 
treated  only  by  cups,  leeches,  and  Dover^  powdar.  The  padenls 
were  bled  bam  the  arm ;  but  one  case  more  than  once.  This 
patient  was  bled  three  times,  and  lost  jxxxviii  of  blood,  and  47 
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leeches  to  the  abdomen,  About  ;xvi  or  ^xx  were  genmlly 
token.  The  aubjecls  did  nol  laint  leadily  Irom  loss  of  blood. 
The.  disease  generally  proved. fatal  in  3i  days. 

"Dissections  were  mode  in  all  (he  fatal  cases.  In  some,  a 
product  appearing  like  lyrapli  adliered  firmly  to  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  utenis,  of  an  ashy-gray  colour ;  in  others,  a  loose 
shreddy  secretion  covered  the  wiiole  membrane,  sometimes  of  a 
bright  pink,  in  others  of  a  dark  red  colour.  In  S  cases,  pus 
mingled  with  a  fibrinous  secretion  was  discovered  near  the  ori- 
fice of  one  of  the  fallopian  tubes ;  and  in  2  cafes  it  occurred 
throughout  (he  whole  length  of  the  tubes ;  nn  opaline  fluid  in  3. 
Ovaries  nadiral  in  3  cases;  enlarged  in  3  on  both  sides,  with 
interstitial  deposition  of  lymph ;  the  same  with  the  loft  ovary  in 
anoiher.  Substance  of  uterus  presented  no  purulent  or  other 
eSusion, 

"  No  pus  in  any  of  the  veins,  (Vol.  i.,  p.  5il0,  nole,)  and  no- 
thing noticeable  in  their  coats.  The  iiiacs,  vena  cava,  and  large 
ntenne  vein^  were  generally  stained  with  blood  on  their  inner 
coat  when  Um  examination  was  made  sAer  7  hours." 

We  now  come  to  tlie  cadaverous  appearances  which  arc  most 
lelative  to  onr  pmposes.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  uterine 
symptoms  or  in  the  ieuons  of  this  organ,  or  of  the  fbregoing 
T€unB,  to  expltun  the  very  fatal  nature  of  thia  endemic.  Whilst 
it  will  be  evident,  from  the  analogies  supplied  by  other  conges- 
tive fevers,  that  any  corresponding  congestions  may  be  taken  as 
important  concurring  causes  with  the  febrile  action  in  piecipi- 
tating  death.  The  facts  will  require  no  fiirthet  comment  than 
we  have  hitherto  mode. ' 

"Thejwsr^peoredni/'lnMdinSoasefl.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the -veins  of  (he  portal  system  were  crowded  with  blood,  and  this 
extended  to  the  small  venous  ramifications."  It  is  not  stated 
whether  the  tissues  of  these  veins  were  examined.  "In  most 
cases  the  right  cavities  of  the  he.irt  were  filled  with  blood.  The 
lungs  were  usually  inoderatEly  coiigeslcd.  The  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  usually  congested,  and  in  some  cases  effusion  had 
taken  place."    (Pp.  239—267,  279,  235),  3U,  3f2,  313,  &c.) 

"  In  all  but  2  cases  there  was  nn  effusion  of  dirty  cream-colour- 
ed senim  iu  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and,  in  many  of  the  cases 
lymph  was  floating  in  it,  or  adhering  to  the  periioneutn.  The 
quantity  was  usually  about ;  viii.  U  irrUatad  the  hands.  (P. 
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197,  twte.y  In  all  the  cqses,  more  or  less  injection  of  the  peri- 
toneatn  occnned." 

"In  some  of  the  cases  an  BcceletBted  pulse  was  noticed  for 
many  hours  Iveforc  any  other  symptom  dereloped  itself."  (')  (Pp. 
219.) 

The  discoveries  wliich  have  been  lately  made,  in  respect 
to  the  conaection  of  the  lymphcidc  with  the  venous  eystem  ajy- 
pear,  as  well  as  fiom  physiological  facts,  to  erlnce  a  close  idli- 
ance  between  them,  and  to  open  a  view  of  some  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  phlegmasia  dolons.  IVe  seo  ihtse  vessels,  also,  apparent- 
ly possessing  aii;iliiL;ini^  i  iHliiwiiii-iit.-^,  ns  di'iuilpd  by  llieir  great 
susceptibility  i<i  dilfu.se  iiii;aiiim:ilio[i,  the  analogous  phenome- 
na, (')  their  exemption  from  ossification,  their  valvular  slruc- 
tiue,  dtc 

This  view  of  the  mibject  will  leconoile  the  conflicting  views 
as  to  the  seat  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  prepare  us  for  ita  mant- 
lestatiotis  in  the  lymphatic  as  in  the  venous  system.  It  will  be 
readily  apprehended,  how  it  should  be  limited  in  dilTerent  cases 
to  one  system  or  the  other,  when  wc  consider  by  what  causes  ilie 
inflammation  is  circumscribed  when  affecting  the  veins,  as  stated 
by  AmoU  and  others.  C)  (Pp.  369, 43a) 

(I)  Ilia  pmlnbla  thai  tbe»  cut*  will  appoi  mon  in  detail  h  lbs  JnljNo.  cS 
tbs  NciT  VoA  Joum.  ofMedkaDS  and  Baisfirj. 

(3)  Tho  ijmplomaanconipuail  hy  Dnplaf,  (a)  Alanl,(t)  Annitrang,  (c)  Vet- 
pciu,  id^  10  ltlD9<>  of  pUebilis  and  typhus  feler.    When  ariring  ttom  diatfction 

lamt.   Morbid  nnatom}'  sKowa  in  aa«tion  eilhci  of  thg  lymphalic,  ai  ntlci  bj 

TaKuIsr  f.-Btems  may  ha  mainly  ihroiigh  Ihe  ncnoiis  influence,  jua[  sh  it  is,  mow  oc 

(rid  aoimil  mailer,  tnA  „i  many  oilier  irrilanla,  lo^d^iglopc  uculo  phlclMli:  and 
nou>  con ions.  Bichol,  reasoning  upon  "Ihc  analogy  of  aligclurt,  dmi  Lhc  con- 
tbuLly  of  iha  pcculini  iqembninc  of  Ihe  vpina  and  absorbeniH,"  concludes  tIjBl  Iho 
aama  rilal  leiulla  would  fidlaw  itrilaling  injecliona,  in  both  ordcn  of  nnda.  (i) 
Wa  baie  >nn,  too,  {p.  ITS,]  Ibtt  tccording  to  BieaebM  and  olhan,  ilw  lyniidalia 
■re  (UKaplilila  oTgimt  aDiarEemniU  rram  iDflamnuUan.  Malta,  M»d  Dumaa, 
Breachal  auppona  Ihs  fluid  oFlho  Ijinphatics  to  naeroble  tba  blood  in  ill  IjmpliatiB 
part.{/) 

(S)  TUiwUlacMiiat,BlM,lbrllw|intuiDaseMDr>DiiiapMitH«iniintiHliaf 

[t)L<<u»«Ao«>aBlCluaa.Dfa.iiiLU,w.l04  in.-Mj  Sail-baai^dH^^  Ah— 
(t)  0.9.  Aim  nl.U,  r.  m-Cn  lu      LTlarll.^  *a.,p,»,  lu. 
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This  principle,  as  we  havo  seen.  lioUis  (o  a  remarkable  exli'nt, 
though  not  as  it  respccls  ihi;  interior  dc^'teos  of  iiilinmmalion. 
But,  since  there  are  constitutional  differences  between  the  veins 
and  lymphatics,  it  is  a  highly  probable  induction  thikt  the  foie- 
going  pnnciple  pievails  more  extensively  in  its  joint  lelatian  to 
the  two  orders  of  vessels.  Tonnellfi,  (')  I>uplay,C)  Graves,  (*) 
however,  have  shown  that  lymphatic  phlegmasia  dolens  and 
uterine  phlebitis  occur  simiiltniitously  in  the  same  individual. 

It  cannot  bo  that  Loe,  Velpeau,  Uavis,  Arnotl,  ond  others, 
should  be  mistaken  in  their  facts,  and  that  eases  of  phlegmasia 
dolena  shonld  not  have  been  constituted  by  phlebitis ;  nor  should 
we  be  disposed  to  leoDunce  onr  own  experience.  On  t|iB  other 
hand,  it  is  as  little  to  Ije  questioned  that  White,  Trye,  Ferriar, 
Hall,  Houston,  James  Johnson,  Devees,  Graves,  have  often 
met  with  instances  where  the  lymphatic  system  waa  the  seat  of 
lation. 


Passing  to  the  consideration  of  other  well-marked  congestive 
diseases,  we  find  a  striking  illuslrntion  of  oar  whole  ground  in 
purpura  hemorrhagica.  Here  there  may  be  an  almost  universal 
affection  of  the  veins,  and  here  we  see  nature  coming  to  its  relief 
in  excessive  effusions  of  blood ;  whilst  the  very  process  by  which 
its  elaboration  is  effected  is  a  proof  of  tiie  active  condition  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Hannay,  as  we  have  seen,  hns  answered  the  de- 
mands of  morbid  aniilomy,  wliilst  Parry,  Kingsley,  (')  Brown, 
(i>)  Lalhnm,(')Mar3h,(')  Hany,{')  Dawson, ('") Seymour,  {")  Mac- 
Leod, (")  Chambers,  (")  Stoker,  ('*)  MUls,{")  Belcher,  (")  Mack- 


—  [5J  Lcin,  LsDcet,  No.  1B3|  sDilMecJ,  Cbii.  Rcr.  vol.  iii,p.»>T,  IBIS.  — (6)  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  .V,  p.  837.  — (7)lbid.,vo!.iiU,p.  81),  and  Lon.  Mcd.Gm.,  vol.  i,  p. 
544.  — (8)  Dublin  HojpiiaJ  RcpoTl«,  vol.  iii.  p.  30?.  — (9j  Edin.  Med.  and  Surj. 
Joum.,  vol.  iiiiv.,  p.  57— 74.— 00)  No.oloE.PrmcliceorPhjmcli,  p.  Ma.  — (11) 
L(^M«1.0u.I>ec  17,  IB3«,  p.3M.— (II)  [IwL,  Feb.  4, 1837,  p.  B87.— (IS)  Loo. 
HM.ud  Plv>-I<Hn>H  TOl-  iTi,  Jul-  ISn.— (M)  E^Uwkie.  Obt.  to  Diopa;,  Pnr- 
pon,  fco,  ISH,  pp. at,  IS9,  fa.—  (IS)  On  th*  UliUlj  of  BkndMtfag  in  Flmii  pp. 
74, 15«.— (16)  Had.  utd  PhjK  Jama.,  <rgL  S3,  p.  ITS,  IStS. 
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intosh,  (')  Combe,  (')  Fairbairn.  (')  Batemon.  (•)  Btee,  (•) 
Prclly,  (')  Gnrdiiiir,  {')  <i.iiraiier,  (')  MacmicliiE],  (')  H 
Kifi,  (")  narwnll,(")  Magec,  and  others,  have  uono  a  more 
valuable  service  in  expounding  tin;  iiaiiiro  m  ini!  aiscose  by  its 
symptoms,  tlic  buffing  of  the  blond,  and  in  showing  by  the  effects 
of  its  abstraction,  that  the  correspo7idiiig  effort  of  nature  is  one 
of  her  vital  attempts  to  remove  inflammatory  action."  (") 

(I)  ElemenWorPMhoLund  Praclice  of  Phjfick,  vol.  ii,  p.21l.  -  (3)  Edb.  Mod. 
JoDra.,'Ha.Mj  and  Ion.  Hal.  <md  Pl>r>  Journ.,vol.  56,  me.  —  (3>  Edin.Med.Chir. 
Tnni.To1.ii,  p.  1«1.  — (4).0nDiic»cii  oflhi^  Skin,  Ail.  Purpui>.-~(S]  Bicc.in  Med. 
uul  Fh;i.  Jmiid,,  voi.  iii,p,  391.  —  (6)  PiumK  o"  Discaaci  of  Ihe  Skin,  •.  5,c.  I, 
p.  SSJ.-  (71  aUim.x  Mc[l.  Jniini..  .Viiril.  IH3.1.— (SI  J'kliTI,  IMr'il.  C hi r.  Trans., 
Tol.  i,  P.6T1.  — (81  Lon.  Med.  and  Sur=.  Joum..  vol.  j.  p.  468.  — flO)  On  lln  Bil- 
ious Fr  1,  c.T,  p.  lB3i 


acted  Uood  co*(Dlst«l.  TiBircr^aUnUerntaipiBHd.— (I3)llnd.,  loLzdi, 
p.  SOT.  —  Sp'uili  cf  t<H}>(iBliD>  (mploj'Bd  upon  tiig  Emund  oTit*  "uling  ilmoit  aa  ■ 
■p«<Sfio  in  gntoitiii,  poiitaoitu,  coIick,uul  eeriain  indnniiiiatDij  oOiirtiDna  oTihc  ab- 

(14)  AbnwdMMraanluiiudsbirPIuinbc,  m)  rkn  [-i.-r-. mt t[i.Mi-.::it «i- 
dtncca  ariaflaniDiiloi;  oclian  •flbrdoil  by  lb;  ilii;..  .[miLi  i  -  nfil-i  i  liij.l  in  iLn  r  nut 

pnpar  miadf ,  "dUOil]^"  itii  nid,  wiuls  ths  eapillujr  iehsIb  thii  ihey  "are  nip. 
land  bjIbsDidiBUjIinEsaf  tlxdreidaliaii,''  ■IHuugb  "tbonretigaisrUK  ajatera 
■tlaiggTMn^nniiiipaiied"!  <Tol.i,  p. 371— 384.)  With ths anna tIbv, oni u- 
Ibor  laliin  la  "  Dr.  Johiiaan'a  Mad.  Chli^  loomal,  (Kmtcw,)  wbich  abounda  nilb 
tbi  dattili  of  caaii  of  Iho  Aaeue."  Aonstoinod  lo  nij  upon  aucti  idcrFncei  <o 
facia,  w«  naca  not  ■  Ittlla  •laiUad  by  lUa  dedanlioD,  and  acmrdmglf  eumined  lliil 
Banaw,  bj  "  Uking  Iha  indax  tt  the  diflbnni  TolniiiH  fbi  oar  guide,"  if  lacom- 
nesdad  by  Dr.  ^DiBba  Tha  readlofilna  imfa^h,  thai,  with  Ihe  eiccpiion  of 
two  or  tbre*  cu«a,  Um  daetrina  ofiiiStmmalieD,  ud  tbe  depleting  i;r'l™i  ■re  r<i1'T 
■nit^ncd.  We  nlar  lbs  nadn  putlcolaily  In  vd.  tH.,  p.  164  g  tdU  i.,  pp.  61, 200 ; 
Tol.iE,p.SOT;  tdLiuL,  p.BI3;  toLn.,p.tSTt  mlisd.,  p-Ht;  ToL  nffi,  pa  154. 
Tfaeaa  ua  tba  prindiwl  cBiwi.  Fhniiba  noammaDda  tbe  pnigitin  ajpitan.  How 
doei  it  aDnigtfaaii  "  the  debilitaled  and  lander  aoati"  of  Ibe  btaod-iaaaalat  What 
indncn  luch  ■  Tiagile  alate  of  the  TeSBela?  How  ihall  we  explain  [be  beredilaiy 
ciiea  ef  i^iirpuia  described  b;  Mi.  Mumyl  {b)  deroia  a  cueinnbicU^KConiti. 
tuliann!  effat,  grineicur]'  were  lliecvidi^til  caugid'icUef.   The  affi-clion  was  aain- 

the  oiilenca  of  lbs  plyiUam,  Cho  pclechin  neul;  diaappeared."  "  Aa  the  ajniplonu 
aC  ptjaiian  dedinad,  tba  petecliiia  ratncned."  "  During  the  nrbole  of  the  ailtnliDii, 
lha  benonb^  ftwo  tha  lEonth  and  gnu  mi  tb;  ali^L"  "Alleittai  nuit  b* 
(■)  OsDiwiH  tf  «>•  Kla,  •.  t,  e.  I,  p.  HS,  MU,>M,  *a.— in  BUl  Had.  aid  0Ht.  Jmk. 


Blood  preacnted  a  £nn, 
ilmenl  by  pai^rea.  Et- 


on k  inn  oiiii-<:hi«  being  sup- 
l1)Ediii.Med. 
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In  Ihn  country  of  renoue  congsBlioiis,  we  have  frequently  met 
with  purpura  faemoirhogica  tit  all  ages,  and,  in  most  instances, 
hare  treated  it  succesfully  by  bloodletting  and  cathnriics ;  em- 
ploying the  former  especially  at  the  early  stages.  We  have  al- 
ways Ibuiid  the  blood  huffed,  and  more  or  loss  cupped,  if  drawn 
in  a  full  stream  into  a  wine-glass.  We  believe  tonics  and  stim- 
ulants lo  be  always  fatal  in  America,  unless  in  the  advanced 
Stages;  and  eren  then  they  are  generally  pr^udicial  unless  the 
affection  be  complicated  with  intermittent,  or  typhus  fererai 
When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  spontaneous  hemorrhage) 
we  shall  probably  find  some  imporianl  proofs  which  concur  with 
what  we  have  already  slated  in  diflereut  places,  ns  to  un  active, 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  vciiis  being  tlie  immediate  patholog- 
ical cause  of  purpura  hemorrhagica.  Neverlheless,  if  analogy 
were  ponnitled  to  have  its  proper  weight,  it  appears  to  ns  that  the 
proofs  which  we  have  offered  as  to  the  universal  dependence  of 
morbid  venous  congestions  upon  inllammation,  either  active  or 
sub-active,  or  an  appro.ii mating  conditioniOf  the  veins,  should  be 
conclusive  of  the  eiislence  of  such  condition  in  p.  hemorrhagica. 

We  shoU,  however,  abstract  from  what  we  purpose  saying  of 
capillary  hemorrhage,  a  ease  which  ive  have  lately  witnessed, 
and  anange  it  in  this  place  as  an  illustration  of  the  dependence 
of  the  henMrrhagic  efl'usiou  in  p.  hemorrhagica,  upon  porelf 
lit^  acluin.  (Vol.  I.  p.  4513.)  It  occurred  in  a  gentleman)  Mr, 
Olirer  Molaby,  who  resides  in  this  city.  Having  passed  a  few 
months  on  Ihe  alluvion  of  the  Mississippi,  on  his  return  hither 
be  was  attacked  with  an  irregulor  interniitlent  fever.  In  its 
eaily  stage,  a  general  extravasation  of  blood  look  place  over 
■boat  one  half  of  tiie  posterior  part  of  each  humerus,  occupying 
in  each  arm  the  central  part.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  lobe 
of  each  ear  was  distended  with  extmvasated  blood,  and  just  at 
the  middle  of  each  helix  was  another  narrow  oblong  extravasa- 
tion of  about  half  an  inch.    A  similar  appearance  existed  in  the 

piid  b>  ill  C1U40  aivl  piiliolos.v-^  (g)    [Vol.  i.,  p.  MO.)   Did  [he  tnctLiir^  tct  u  i 

Dot  rerelinl  Imtnoirhise  nwis  freqimitl}  occur,  iTdepcDding  on  inpUired  vntelil 
The  only  inlellisibic  eiplanntion  constu  in  Ibe  gbrnicepTlbit  modificuion  oTlha 
lilil  propertiss  npnn  wbkli  afiiliay  hanorriuga  depcndi,  ud  tbe  (ibilanpliy  of 
trlwh  ia  ilnm.  I7  eumpliGad  Id  iIm  hucdiluf  piedu^oiitioB  lo  llu  lAGlwn. 
(■]  DuitUK*-!  Antiku  Hil .  IdwK^ucw,  Dm.  le,  loa. 
TOL.  II.  60 
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coDjunctiva  at  each  inner  catithus  of  the  eye.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  any  effusion  upon  any  other  part,  or  from  any  of  the  in- 
ternal membranes.  The  parts  wliere  it  existed  were  vor\'  tender 
to  the  touch.  Tliere  were  obvious  indicdlions  of  hepatic  con- 
gestion. A  large  bloodletting  immediately  arrested  the  effusion, 
and  improved,  at  once,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  who  soon  be- 
came convalescent.  The  symmetrical  peculiarity  of  this  case  is 
worthy,  slso,  the  consideration  of  the  humoralist.  (See  pp.  267, 
iT2,  note.)  A  variety  of  isolated  facts  are  scattered  through  the  re- 
cords  of  medical  observers,  which,  if  duly  analyzed,  would  dissi- 
pate all  doubt  as  to  the  pathology  of  venous  congestions  and  the 
hemorrhages  to  which  iliey  s:ive  rise.  As  on  example  of  such 
as  require  some  exercise  of  tliouglil,  and  an  enlarged  view  of 
physiology  and  palholo^,  here  is  one  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
says  that  the  lungs  in  yellow  fever  "were  sometimes  full  of  black 
or  livid  spots,  and  that  on  these  spots  were  to  be  seen  small 
vesicles  or  blisters,  like  those  of  erysipelas.  [')    (P.  300.) 

And  here  a  coincidence  to  which  we  have  fre(]Ui'nIly  adverted, 
as  showing  the  sympathelic  development  of  venous  congestions 
in  remote  parts,  is  worth  observing  in  relation  to  purpura.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Uoity,  (')  Plumbc,  (']  and  others,  that  this  affec- 
tion depends  upon  hepatic  and  gastric  congestian.  Beteman 
thinks  that  "all  the  symptoms  tend  to  exdte  a  sospieion  that 
some  local  visceral  congestion  or  obstruction  is  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  in  different  instances."  (')  M.  Biott  relates  a  case  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  where  the  tongue  was  twice  ib 
natural  size,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  So,  also  of  scnrvy. 
"It  is  fair  to  presume,"  says  Plumbe,  "that,  as  in  purpura,  the 
direct  exciting  cause  must  be  hepatic  congestion,"  ifcc.  The 
great  disposition  of  the  liver  to  take  on  venous  congestion  is  es- 
pecially manifested  in  tropical  countries,  where,  according  to  An- 
nesley,  "there  is  seldom  seen  a  case  of  disease  in  which,  npon  dis- 
section, the  liver  and  qileen  are  both  sound."  ('}  Their  general 
condition,  especially  if  the  subjects  die  early,  is  that  of  venous 
congestion. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  scurvy,  we  may  trace  other  links 
which  connect  the  various  species  ^the  great  fcunily  of  venous 
congestions.  In  the  London  Medical  Jonmsl  for  1809,  and 

(I)  Op.dt.p.TS.  (1)  Edin.  M«4.  Nd  Snrg.  Jouni.  ml.  miT.  p.  S7. 

(3)  DiiBUM  oTIba  Skia,  *.  ^  c  1.  (4)  Sjnoiuif,  be.  f  113- 

0)  OnthaDiNUMariBdi*. 
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therefore  before  til c  true  riiituvi:  of  p.  heniorrlia;;ica  wns  nt  ail  sus- 
pected, arc  some  iiii^eiiioii;:  editorial  remarks  intended  to  show 
that  purpura  and  scurvy  have  a  near  affinity ;  whlcb,  indeed, 
was  the  opinioa  of  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  latter  afieclion. 
Eugaleaus,  (')  Van  Kozen,  ^  Sydenham,  (')  Hoffmann,  (*)  Dun- 
can, (•)  Lister,  (■)  Plumbe,  {')  WiUan,  {•)  Good,  (•)  Bvanson  tt. 
HBunsell,  (")  Graves,  Ksrr,  and  many  others,  more  or  leas  iden- 
tify the  affections. 

"  I  uMiider  purpura,"  tiji  WQlan,  Htmder  ill  the  fanuB  deacribedi  u  per- 
taining lo  scnrvy." 

"  Salted  pioTiwmii  together  mth  ■•mtmimmtit  and  unwholesome  wr."  mjv 
Dr.Gisvec,  "render  the  childien  of  tradesmen  and  petQ  shopksepen  of  Dublin 
p«culisrlj  liable  to  pnipuia  hemorrhagica,  in  a  form  which  merits  lbs  name  of 
tand  Knrvj."  {") 

"Mr.  Kerr  obserTee  that,  "a  comparison  of  tlio  fympioms  alone  would  eeemto 

tho  aamo  morbid  condition  i  and  iJiat  iheircauaca  aro  nearly  the  same."  "Itia 
often  impassible  to  rccognisi.'  tiiu  dcatmclion  heiween  tlicni." 

Dr.  Gce0DthinkstbB0i"dinbreiHiltsea3CH;  for,  purpura  i«  aldl  frequently  met 
with,  whilst  the  SMemblaee  of  Byraptoms  denominated  scurvy  is  very  nirelj' 
■eeii  indeed,  snd  then  only  under  particular  circumstances."  (") 

The  latter  opinion  ivc  hold  to  be  correct,  though  in  a  more 
limited  sense  thnn  our  niiibor  implies.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  ail  iiiiporl.iiii  [i^in  ui  lmih  uonsisls  in  venous  congestions,  and 
that,  so  far,  the  dnfciiiici,  i-.  ,fii.siiiiued  by  pociiliarilies  in  the  mo- 
difications of  venous  diseiwe  wliieh  arise  from  differences  in  (he 
predisposing  causes.  There  is  the  same  alliance  as  belweeij 
thesediseases  and  b^beri.  (P.  314)  The  allinity  is  of  the  same 
nature,  and  grows  out  of  analogous  differences  in  causes,  as  that 
which  stihsists  between  the  coiislitutionat  elements  of  plague, 
typhus,  remittent,  intermittent,  yellow,  and  other  idiopathic  fe- 
vers. Still  the  iiniilogy  apjieors  often  to  be  very  great ;  as  mani- 
fested during  the  provnlonee  of  scurvy,  when  many  individuals, 
even  at  sea,  are  alHicied  only  with  the  common  symptoms  of  p. 
hemonhagico. 

At  other  times  we  have  diseases,  occurring  epidemically,  which 
appear  lo  form  an  intermediate  link  between  scnrvj' aaid  purpura. 

(L)  lit!  Mi,rl..  Sicilml.  — f2)  n-  i'lirpiin  Llircii,  ..rl>,L[.  — (3)  dp.— (J)  Db 
ScoibuC.  —  (5)  Med.  C=>.-»f.<iniPLiblii:  IVpi.ri-..irv  li[  r.dif.  tt.  17*4. —  (8)  Emi- 
citde  Morb.  Chionit  Ei.  5.- (7)  On  Ditof  Skin,  1.5.=.  1.— (B)  KsasesoT 
Bkin.  — (S)  SlndyofMed.— (ID)  Dis-ofCliildnn,  p.a78. 

(tl)  DaWn  Jonn.  of  Med.  &CbeiD.  ^  IB39. 

( IS}  Cyclop.  ofPne.  Msd.  Art.  Scsrix 

(IS)  On  DisMMS  tf  tha  BUa,  p.  Sit. 
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Thus,  in  (he  late  epideinif,  sciin-y  in  t'l.:  jiriiviiini->  of  Queea 
Adelaide,  Dr.  Dclmege  roniarks  lh:it, 

"Ilin  no  way  resemblea  Uie  true  scurvy  by  n  hich  sailiira  on:  mnictimes  »t- 
taeked ;  ud  that  it  alu  diSers  a  good  doal  from  the  pupura  homorrliagics  of 
Batenun  and  Willan."  Dr.  Malcolm,  after  deuiling  a  case,  stateg  that  "it  was 
called  a  case  of  purpura,  wbieb  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  scorbulu?  ;  and 
tfiereportof  the  effect  of  the  deplutory  ireaimi'in  (hlimilpiihi^)  s'ainps  in  supe- 
riortfy  over  (he  Ionic  and  stimM lulling  plnn."  (') 

Agnin,  Mr.  Ribes  has  frcqi:i:iiLly  I'liiiiiil  tin'  i-;ipilliiry  iiiid  larger 
veins  with  the  chnract eristic  iivtiim  nl"  iii:liiiiiiiiati[>ii  i[i  ihc  scor- 
butic old  subjects  at  Iho  hospital  of  Inva.lids.  The  Gertnans, 
among  whom  the  scurvy  was  first  DOticed  in  1186,  considered 
it  an  inflammatory  disease ;  whence  their  noma  for  it,  aehar- 
booek,  and  thonce  scurvy.  (")  Looking  at  the  resiilu  of  venous 
inflnmmntioii  when  nrtificially  excited  by  irritating  injections, 
we  find  tliat  petechia!,  and  largo  e.tlravas.iiions  of  blood,  are  a 
frequent  phunomeLioii,  in  Cniveilliier's  experinienla,  the  veins 
were  greatly  dilated,  and  the  inflamniation  active.  (')  And,  con- 
sidering  the  constitution  of  man,  should  we  not  have  an  unl- 
veraal  purpura  hemorrha^ca,  bo  far  as  the  msnifest  phenomena 
are  concerned,  were  he  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  like  experi- 
ment f  This  considf  ration  brings  iis  to  (he  coincident  attendants 
of  conirestive  fevers ;  and,  as  an  c;x.implc,  we  may  say  that  of 
194  snbji-cts  of  typhus  fi.ver,  Valt-.Tra  ni  1817,  Raikem  and 
Bianchi  slate  in  their  Report,  that  156  exhibited  petechiiB.  And 
BO  in  tho  cholera  asphyxia,  "  the  general  anatomical  charactan, 
as  shown  by  pn^aiaiions  of  each  oigan,  wen  accumulations  of 
blood,  ecchyiriosis,  called  by  tho  French,  apoplexy,"  (')  &c.  (See 
analomica!  characlers,  p.  303  — Hlfl.) 

Having  ajrain  adverted  lo  bcribi'ri,  we  mny  say  thnt  Dr.  Hun- 
ter supposes  that  lliis  affection  and  scurvy  are  the  same  disease  ; 
whilst  Dr.  (Christie  admits  that  there  "  is  a  similarity  in  their 
causes."  (')  Mr.  Reward,  of  the  Madriis  army  at  Ava,  stales  that 
beriberi 

"HoeBnolappcnrlo  possifs  any  other  etriking  pecuiiariiy  in  its  character 
but  the  ejitreme  fatality  wliich  attends  it;  and  which  may  reaaimaWy  ba  ac- 
counted for  from  the  combination  with  tcunj,"  (*)   And  Marelul^  "tliBieBia 

(1)  Dr.  Murray's  Annuo!  Iloporl  Iron  lbs  Caps  oT  Good  Hops,  lbrI836. 

(S)  Boahuru,  Apb. 

(})  Aait.  Piiholo^iw.  Lnnii.  1^  p.  4,  lu.  B«  aln  Phunba  oo  Khub  sf 
the  Skk,  ■■  I,  pp.  tft,  note. 
(4]  MaddMoib,inIlepalt,  hCBtctt. 

(Si  DiMUM  cftba  LuG>n,>.  M.  (S)  SfM,  BfL  IBH. 
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mucli  ijreatcr  ili'grpp nfcocini^ctmu  bi  litcon  the  IwodueflseBi  than  ifl  atpnxent 
KiippjHsfil."  (')  Dr.  C.  HujTfTM  nf  British  India,  only  objecu  to  their  Bimilarily 
because  "ecuny  ia  curwlljy  atid  ftuils,  Su.  whilst  they  fail  inberiherL"  (*) 

There  is  clearly  a  geaeiol  lesemblaoce  amongst  some  of  tha 
most  importnnt  vilal  phenomena  of  all  the  affections  which  wa 
have  hitherto  considered,  however  far  the  extremes  of  certain 
idiopatliic  fevers,  and  the  most  simple  and  purely  local  forms  of 
venous  congestions,  may  be  removed  from  each  other.  The  latter 
we  ussttmo  as  the  (est,  and  carry  it  through  all  the  gradations  till 
we  ascend  lo  the  plague  itself;  and,  calling  anatomy  to  our  aid 
as  wc  go  along,  we  find  throughout  our  entire  analysis  various 
organs  atfecled  with  venous  congestion.  There  is  also  ample 
proof  that  the  predisposing  causes  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus, 
&.C.,  may  developo  cither  simple  venous  congestions  in  certain 
organs  without  fever ;  or,  they  may,  in  other  cases,  establish  a 
full  predisposition  to  idiopathic  fever,  along  with  the  local  affec- 
tion. [')  Here,  in  the  congested  veins,  we  believe,  is  tlie  secret 
of  the  great  similitude,  and  by  no  other  possible  construction  can 
it  be  e:iplained. 

But,  whilst  wc  would  repudiate  an  attempt  lo  establish  an  exact 
identity  amongst  any  of  iho  various  affections  we  have  consider- 
ed, it  is  mniurcst  tluit  they  possess  some  important  pathological 
condition,  more  or  Icssmodifiedin  common.  Thanksto  minate 
anatomy,  which  has  so  well  contributed  m  these  instances  to 
put  at  rest  what  the  vital  phenomena,  the  results  of  treatment, 
the  dilatation  of  the  veins  in  connection  with  its  obvious  depen- 
dence upon  vital  action,  and  the  plainest  effects  of  irritating  agents 
upon  the  venous  system,  the  siinple  type  as  seen  conspicuously 
in  varix,  and  the  whole  force  of  analogies  as  derived  from  the 
history  of  common  inflammation,  must  have  established  without 
the  auxiliary  aid. 

"Millo  moiborum  cause,  et  suanun  BftDplnmatimi  naturaDi  perturbant,  nt 
dlGcile  fitveritatcm  iavestigare,  nisi  complexus  horum  omoiuni  sagnci  rationiB 
mn  pcrpendatnr,  ctilloirtretiir."  (*)    (Vol.  I.  p.512.) 

Morgagni  and  Boerhaave,  who  analyzed  bo  masterly  the  re- 
mote causes  of  disease,  remark  that,  a  disease  may  be  very  simple 
as  to  its  essential  pathological  cause,  and  yet  be  very  coii)|dez ; 

(1)  DiMU«  of  Ceylon,  p-  310.  (S)  Thnu,  Edb.  1S0& 

(1)  Blr.HalcabiUDDthiiikilhatbnibtii  b  |*n«na]r  a  local  ■AMea,  bat  oAn 
een^tndwithUiopattihiinw^  (a) 
(4)  B«^,  Op.  p.M. 
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and  this  without  any  referetico  to  humomlism.  Ii  is  to  the  lia- 
bility of  the  vital  powers  to  Tarioiis  alterations,  though  often 
nearly  allied,  and  to  their  natural  modifications  in  difieient  tis- 
saea,  that  we  must  look  for  the  dirersities  which  diatingnish 
idiopathic  fevers,  the  various  conditions  of  common  iuflamnu- 
tion,  and  venous  congestions,  and  come  at  the  leason  vrhyitbas 
been  said  that  scurvy  simulates  many  other  diseases,  (Tol.  I.  p. 
667,]  or  why,  as  observed  by  Kiikknd,  "under  the  name  of  pu- 
erperal fever  our  modem  writers  may  comprehend  a  thousand 
disorders."  (') 

We  have  vaiioaaly  spoken  of  the  modifications  of  v^ous  con- 
gestion in  respect  to  its  pathological  cause,  as  determined  by  age, 
habils,  the  peculiar"  constitution  of  each  part,  the  series  of  veins 
which  may  be  afl'ec ted,  whether  the  visceral  or  ciiliincous,  the 
large  or  the  capillaries,  and  especially  by  ihc  rcmole  causes. 
As  introductory  lo  the  following  remarks  we  may  say  that  May- 
grier,  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  mode  of  cerebral  conges- 
tion, though  apoplectic,  to  which  pr^nancy  predisposes,  diSem 
from  that  which  results  in  apoplexyin  others;  and  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  only  justified  by  the  phenomena,  but  by  a  differ- 
ence in  curiilivc  iiirans,  Chcyni,':  TTiiyil'irlli,  and  olliera,  look 
upon  the  apoplexy  u-|iicli  supervenes  on  jrout  as  diiTerenl  from 
other  forms  of  Ibc  disease.  Greater  distinctions  arc  seen  in  in- 
temuttent  apoplexies,  not  only  in  relation  to  symptoms,  but  to 
some  of  the  curative  meuis.  We  have  collected  upwards  of 
thirty  supposed  varieties  of  apoplexy,  which  have  been  thought 
to  derive  certain  peculiarities  either  from  external  cansos,  or  from 
sympnliietic  dcloiminnlions  u|>on  llic  tiniiu.  (')  In  iill  these  va- 
rieties, dissections  generally  show  n  venous  engorgement  of  the 
bioin.  In  our  IBtli  section,  we  shall  speak  of  a  fact  which  de- 
notes a  specific  nature  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  true  typhus 
fever,  and  how  that  afibction  is  clearly  distinguished,  independ- 
ontlyof  the  other  characteristics  we  shall  have  stated,  from  otbai 
fbreis.  And,  in  our  appendix  on  Cold,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  how  inflammatory  affections  ate  more  or  less  modified  in 

(1)  On  CbOd-Bcd  Feven,  p.  4E,  1774. 

^  SaongM  of  tfaetn,  *'  tktcn  illiA  principioram  divflcnlftlM  in  apoplflm 
■eliBli  conDda,  puri  mm  nsDicnli,  ob  lathilitaten  hujiu  mnbii  iwnno,  itrnia^ 
dieo  (dfrCMBlnAH  ipqilaiUin  mum  ni  puMgimianpnni  wiatM  «t  atUndin- 

^"'^  (■]  HMlllf.llMM.I.Ifl.r.4SL 
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their  pathological  essence  by  different  degrees  of  thnt  remote 

That  what  we  hove  now  said  may  be  the  more  easily  appre- 
ciaUd,  we  may  advert  to  the  differences  which  arise  from  the 
(ti^rant  modes  of  operatiDg  upon  Tuiix,  whether  by  the  knife,  or 
caustic,  or  ligature,  or  pina,  ice.  or  even  whether  there  be  a  free 
incision  by  the  knife  or  a  subcutaneous  one.  And  ihnt  this  may 
be  the  belter  comprehended,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  dis- 
ciiminating  obserration  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  the  differences  in 
inflammation  which  grow  out  of  different  kinds  of  wounds.  (See 
Vol  L  p.  610,  note.)  And  then  we  have,  by  way  of  illuatration, 
those  peculiar  conditums  which  couast  in  vnrix,  and  hypertro- 
phy, and  those  modifications  which  give  rise  to  pus,  or  lymph, 
or  phlebolites,  or  carcinomatous,  and  other  formations  within  the 
veins.  Each  specific  product  denotes  some  pi^culiuriiios,  in  each 
instance,  of  the  inflammatory  action.  And  may  u  e  not  gatlier 
something  as  to  our  principle,  from  tlic  various  limitations  of 
phlebitis, — slopping  where  a  vein  lerminutcs  in  n  trunk;  or,  if 
passing  on,  abruptly  subsiding  at  tins  point  niio  n  low  state  of 
inflammatory  action,  and  thus  sometimes  pcrindmg  m  this  low 
degree  the  whole  syslem  of  the  larger  cnlaiieous  veins.  Or, 
a^iiin,  affecting  exclusively  the  cnpilliiry  vcms  of  the  skm, 
but,  at  another  time,  though  more  rarely,  stretchmg  mlo  the  lar- 
ger veiiis  in  the  most  violent  form  of  phlebitis;  or,  as  in  vans, 
and  ordinary  "phlebitis,"  affecting  the  larger  veins,  but  leaving 
the  csfiillarieB  intact;  oi,  as  in  venous  congestion,  be^miing prob- 
ably in  the  capillaries  of  the  organic  viscera,  and  pervading  the 
whole  venous  tissue  of  the  organ? 

We  come  now  to  consider  other  niodilicalions,  nnd  to  regard 
certain  remote  causes  which  determine  venous  cotincstiona  of  a 
particular  organ;  and  since  this  oi^an  is  the  biatn,  the  special 
proof  which  we  have  already  offered  of  the  dependence  of  mor- 
bid accumulationa  of  venoua  blood  upon  venona  disease  in  a 
part  where  the  force  of  gravity  destroys  all  mechanical  tenden- 
cies to  such  a  result,  is  prima  facie  indicative  of  (he  truth  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  shall  arrive.  We  shall  find,  too,  in  the 
particular  and  well  marked  local  influences  of  these  morbific 
agents  a  significant  illustration  of  the  principle  upon  which  cer- 
tain malarious  ^ents  davelope  hepatic  congestions  mora  fie- 
quentlf  than  of  other  oigana,  and  why  gastric  infiuences  may 
^eedily  lead  to  ceiebial,  or  other  congestioiis,  Sk. 
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We  now  ra&r  to  narcotic,  alcoholic,  and  other  analogous  poi- 
sons. In  direct  poisoninft  by  these  agents,  it  is  the  brain,  and 
almost  the  brain  alone,  that  manifests  any  morbid  lesion;  and 
where  the  passions  operate  with  rapidity,  the  visible  lesion  >:on- 
aists  mainly  in  a  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  veins.  Neverthe- 
less, the  primary  effect  consistine^  in  an  alteration  of  the  vital 
properties,  and  doubtless  involving  the  general  properties  of  the 
brain,  tlie  intensity  of  the  morbific  cause  may  be  such  as  to  ex- 
tjn:;LiLsb  life  before  the  vessels  manifest  any  influence  from  the 
morbific  impression.  Here,  too,  the  lesions  of  function  are  prin- 
cipnlly  maiiifesied,  and  the  phenomena  are  various  according  to 
the  specific  nature  of  the  morbific  agenl.  Besides  our  every  day 
observation  of  these  facts,  countless  esperimenia  have  been  made 
to  illustrate  the  subject.  And  hero  our  own  species  have  made 
an  offering  to  science  which  is  generally  the  privilege  alone  of 
inferior  animals.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  22  Leipzig  phy- 
sicians who  poisoned  themselves  with  the  cherry-laurel,  "the 
whole  action  of  which  was  concentrated  upon  the  brain,"  in  con- 
wquence,  as  supposed  by  Professor  Joi^,  of  "a  turgeacence  of 
its  vessels."  "The  primary  action  of  digittdlB,  camphor,  and 
musk,  was  powerful  upon  the  brain. ' 

But,  what  appears,  especially,  to  sliow  (he  .accuracv  ol  our 
conclusion  tliat  the  tuigid  state  of  Ibe  vcuis  ik  owing  to  a  dis- 
eased condition,  is  its  detcrniinulion  upon  particular  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  brain  by  diiferent  narcotics.  And,  since  the  ex- 
periments had  no  reference  to  our  inquiry,  we  may  employ  them 
without  objection.  Thus,  Flourcns  found,  ofter  numerous  trials, 
that  opium  always  produced  venous  congestion  in  the  cerebral 
lobes  alone,  and, 

"Que  I'lctioa  ripteifiqne  di  ropiam  mr  c«eli>^"><r('praluii  riactement  loni 
les  jdiBOCHaoDEs  qui  d^iivcnt  dc  leurs  lesions  mi-cbaaiqucs."  (') 

It  is  also  important  to  say  that  this  was  sometimes  attended 
with  a  paitiol  effusion  of  blood,  or  it  extended  over  the  entire 
lobes.  Again,  Rush  affirms  that  "the  remedy  for  poisoning  by 
^opinm  it  oopions  bloodletting.  In  two  of  the  oases  it  was  very 
copiona.  In  one  of  tbem  ibe  blood  exhil»ted  an  inflammatory 
crnst"  Four  patients  were  coted  in  this  manner.  (*)  Heie,then, 
is  a.  coincidence  betwixt  the  vital  ugns,  inortud  BoaSomy,  and 

(1)  K*w*Toik  Uid.  Rspwitoiy,  ml  t.  p.  ISl. 
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thaafifect  of  remedies.  (Vol.  1.  p.  5r,S.I  Ilr,  liush  in  referring 
agaiii  to  these  cases,  say^, 

■  "It  bu  been  proved  by  maiij  h:cis,  ilial  o|nuiii,  hIr'u  liiUcii  in  an  ciccaaive 
dose,  acts  by  imtucing  a  similar  slalo  of  Ihe  sydtcm  with  tliat  whicb  le  induced 
bjr  the  miasmala  wirich  bring  oa  maZigTiaiir,  and  infUmtDatory  feverv."  "It  ii 
probftble.  from  Ibe  unifarml]'  slimulatiog  mBimer  In  which  poisone  of  all  Idiida 
act  upoa  tbe  system,  that  bleeding  would  be  uacful  in  obviating  their  baiiefbl 
e8ects."C) 

The  action  of  belladona,  in  Flourens'  experimenls,  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  tiibercula  quadrigeraina.  It  produced  "a  deep 
coloured  venous  engorgement "  of  Ihe  pail,  and  phenomena  an- 
alt^ns  to  iiynries  of  thnt  part  Them  was  also  extravasatioa 
of  blood.  Here  the  "observations"  of  Androl  "On  Hemorrhage 
of  the  Cerebral  HGmispheres"(^  should  be  consulted.  Bui,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  [hat  these  were  co^cs  of  cerebral  diseaso 
dependent,  perliaps  in  every  iiistance,  upon  a  variety  of  remote 
causes  and  sympathetic  influences. 

In  a  filial  case  of  poisoning  by  the  extract  of  aconite. 

"On  diiscclioEi,  tbo  veins  of  tlie  cerebral  membranes  were  higblj  congested, 
and  tbe  Bubafancs  uf  the  brain,  ivlien  divided,  exhibited  rumennn  polnla  of  daik 
coloured  blood."  Oilier  orgaiLi  H  ere  also  "  gorged  with  black  blood ;"  the  ve- 
nous system  having  been  eiteneively  siTected  in  Ihia  case.  (') 

Alcohol,  in  cert^n  doses,  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  cxclu- 
sively,  the  cerebellum.  Flourens  also  demoristrafcd  that  paral- 
lel results  arise  from  camphor,  and  many  other  substances  of  an 
analogous  nature. 

\Va  are  for  from  supposing  that  precisely  the  same  resulls 
would  happen  to  man,  but,  doubtless  sufficiently  so  to  sustain 
our  principle.  Nor  would  a  failure  of  the  precise  local  effects 
in  any  respect  defeat  the  principle,  since  if  shown  in  the  former 
instances,  the  general  conclusion  is  equally  substantiated.  NeV' 
ertheless  the  fact  is  only  of  subsidiary  importance.  {Vol.  I.  p. 
474  —  516,  G68— 581.) 

In  respect  to  the  sanguineous  effusions,  the  fact  is  coincident 
with  our  theory  of  such  effusions,  (Sec.  16,  and  Vol.  1.  p.  3T1,) 
as  well  as  conoborative  of  our  theory  of  venous  congestion. 

"Le  point  oil  ells  s'effiKtue  est  (oa/ourJ  le  sinus  leinoni  oorrespondant  ft  la 
(II  Mod.  Inquiiiu  and  Obsariatiani,  lol.  ir.  p.  3S7. 

Wb  ban  iUted  ■  mnackabla  intttnca  of  lha  cOtcU  of  bIcodletliBg  in  a  c«g  af 
poiionini  hj  anSDlc  ill  Bur  ToL  L  p.  SIS,  utt. 
(1)  M<diealCliaioeaI}iHaKBi]rilisB<vD,FUIa.  IBM,  ticnrfsnfar.p.  111. 
(S)  Uti.  Cinr.  Re>.  Lvn.  Jan.  lUO,  p.  m 
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pulie  ctrebrale  affect;^  prtie  donl  die  denote  ainsi,  i  reiittieur,  Tengorge- 
nMDtou  infilUalion  inlime."  (") 

la  a  cue  of  poisaningby  stiychnine,  "op  opening  the  vettebral  canal,  a  great 
quantity  of  thick  lluid  blood  escaped.  Tbe  jilexutce  of  the  epinal  veins,  and  of 
Ihe  pia  mater  were  higMy  amgaled ;  and,  on  remonug  the  membranes,  aDms 
lemm  escaped  from  beneath  them.  The  upper  part  the  Bpinil  maciww  wu 
eicsedingly  softened.  The  Aroiit  nu  nM  oteraij  in  <ay  aay,  and  the  nmiran* 
wora.he»lthy,"&cn 

Where  death  fcoia  acrid  narcotics  has  baen  gradual,  the  brain 
has  been  found  soMied  by  Orfila,  LallenuuidB,  Ollivier,  An- 
dial,  and  others.  And  hate  are  other  facts  of  Uie  foregoing  na- 
tare,  accompenied  with  opinions,  and  analogies,  which  go  to  our 
common  purpose : 

•>  L't^um  agit  en  JMUKTM  leomgven  laletc.  dit  Sloll ;  en  Tetardanl  laeii- 
eitlationduBaiigdaiiilatAte,ditlAienDe.  Lee poisran  narcotiques,  dit Portal, 
tinii  qua  la  miphitiEnie,  D'occancaneDt-iis  pa>  una  plethore  locale  dana  le 
ecrvettD,  qnl  est  bientM  nAie  fv^amnalimt,  InliEfiendBnnenl  He  bur  action 
dOltin  fur  la  nafi  at  inr  lea  muBcIes,  qni  dClmit  ta  •owbiliti  dea  nna  et 
I'irritahiljti  dea  anHes."  O 

The  operation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  mepliitic  gases,  ap- 
pears, like  the  narcotic  poisons,  to  ha  directly  upon  the  vital 
properties,  and  thai,  like  them,  tliey  nlfect  the  \'aiious  i-ystcm  of 
certain  parts,  particularly  the  brain.  The  jialients,  on  recover 
ing,  according  lo  Biehat, 

the  first  thing  they  wem  sensilik'  ui,  "ii.'^  umrt  nr  loh  jinm  m  dip  IlcmI."  And, 
what  Bbows  the  profound  influeni  p  iif  tll.^  iuiil  ;iiirilii^roU!i  i-.M-m  u]™  llie  l>rairi 
ia  the  fact  that,  "  thcri>  are  many  i-xamples  uf  persons,  w  ho,  afifr  cscaying  from 
the  pomicioUB  effects  of  the  va|>Dur  of  cliareaih  hivp  alicrwanla  been  subject 
la  paralytic  afifeclions,  and  loss  uf  uieniory."  <")    So,  Nymen,  Collard,  (')  Sui. 

In  ^1  these  coses,  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  ia  the  cha- 
racteristic lesion.    The  following  is  the  latest  example  we  have 

"Tho  appearanoea  before  lieath  were  [hose  of  a  person  labouring  under  apo- 
plexy, with  conelaat  epaanu  of  a  tetanic  nature,"  &c.  •>  Scalp  thin  and  SlaoL 
Ieii;TeBaeliof(hUBiiiatercoligaBtid,aiidalltheiunuseiifnl1af  blood.  (P.  207.) 
Qeoeial  Mnen  of  tbe  veeaela  of  the  pia  mater.  Basilar  artery,  and  the  aiteriea 
(£  the  crapua  callcenm,  were  full  of  eoagtilated  blood.  Aracbnnd  tranipueot ; 
■ubdrachixrid  eS*iisiou  in  the  depending  parts.  One  drachm  of  clear  fluid  in  the 
lateral  veatriclca.  Chordil  plexus  very  pale.  Cerebral  lubilaacr  erenpchert^ 
normal  appearance  and  consuitence,  presenting  large,  but  not  numerous  bloody 

(I)  Flourena,  Reclierches  Eiptr.  du  Syilime  ncneui,  ttr.  p.  !42— SGS. 

(1)  Lonfon  Lucel,  Jan.  »,  183S. 

{!)  Onaur,  Ti«it  nr  UApoplou^  p.  143, 

(4)  Fttysolog.  Rwucbn,  p.^.  Becb.  (ut  la  Via,  fee.  pp.  37T,  4H. 
(t)  BulMb  dn  Bdmcas,  ISH. 
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painCs  in  Ihs  poMerior  tobea  of  the  hemiepheree.  AbnutBixdracbnuofSiiidre* 
mained  in  tlie  base  of  thccisnium  after  the  lira  in  ivas  remaved.  BoUilungi  peifect- 
lyjnt;  na  fluid  inpieuia;  lunffs  Iwrdli/'U  all  muracltili  pale  ini  emjihytemtMai 
aQteriotJy,  of  a  light  purple  colour  |io9U^riorlv,  every  where  crepitant ;  tissue  ml 
infUralta.  light,  and  of  Qormal  consiatence."'  (P.  249—255.) 

"  Pericardiom  and  heart  perftrily  healihy,  run  coniracud;  some  dark  grumoiu 
coagu la  filled  the  right  civ illcs,  mixed  with  a  small  lilirinoux  clot ;  tbe  leftven- 
tricla  contained  a  very  Email  quantity  of  very  dark  clot.   The  blood  contained 

"Smalftnltiitinoa  ivcre  iRTfoclly  hnltliy  thrnuKhnut.    Murnus  momlirane 

and  (hickni^fii.    F.tmher'  thn  nifmbrauc  wns  pa(','aiid  pcrl^'clly  Iji-althv." 
"Litem/ ;jrrftclly  hnllh'J  up/y^nrani-r  ami coltmr.    Gill  hln^ll-r  l nil 
Kiilntye  dark  coloured  Ironi  con<."'fHo[) ;  olhmii^c  ixrfcftly  liraltliy.  Blad- 
der empty,  and  limily  contracted."  (') 

We  ha?c  marked  certain  pnrls  of  the  foregoing  quotation  lo 
avoid  the  necessitf  of  cotnmeat  When  duly  considered  ia  their 
proper  connection,  and  in  leloUon  to  what  we  have  said  of  the 
special  and  independent  Io<^alities  of  venous  congealions,  the 
causes,  reinodies,  ttc,  wc  cannot  but  tliink  that  our  conclusions 

ciLse,  us  wi\\  as  ill  u  miilniiidi:  of  otli.;r  coincident  ones,  it  is 
fully  apparunt  tlint  tlie  curebrul  coiigeslioii  liad  no  dependence 
upoa  an  interrupted  circulation  in  the  lungs,  or  livei,  or  upou 
accumulated  blood  in  the  heart.  (P.  230 — 867.) 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  tnet  with  Dr.  Bird's 
oliservatioiis  and  e.\perimeiils  in  relation  to  this  subject.  He 
rcLT'iril-^  iMrliiiiiii;  ^iciil  ns  ,-t  spficitii;  piiiyiii,  and  llint.il  produces 

apoplectic  condition.  (')  Itui,  tliis  is  only  a  consequence.  What 
is  the  essential  pathology  7  This  ia  the  great  question ;  for  with- 
out its  knowledge,  practice  must  be  wholly  empyrical. 

The  virus  of  hydrophobia  soinctimes  falls  with  much  force 
upon  the  venous  tissue  of  one  or  more  organs.  Morgagni  has 
a  case  manifestly  of  iliac  phlebitis  from  this  cause,  complicated 

"The  lungs  wore  gorged  with  coagulated  blood,  and  appeared  ifgRngre. 
nous  at  the  poeterior  part  The  tiriiuof  thcirnm  n-preejccfsivelytutgid,  and 
the  tHae  van*  were  enlarged  to  the  diameter  of  tlie  ImfsHne.-  (■)  (See 
a  can  by  Maidiill,  in  Aimnnx  L) 

In  eases  of  death  from  inbmersion,  strangulation,  a  vacuum, 
&c.,lheturgescencQ  of  the  veitis  is  more  or  lesauniversal.  This 

<ll  Hon,  iaLon.Med.a«.linDW7,  ISJS. 

(t)  On/i  HMpital  Bepotti.  April,  1S3B.  <S)  Epii.  B,  t.  W. 
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phenomenon  ia  owing  to  other  causes  than  such  as  affect  the 
venOQS  tissue ;  and  these  appear  to  have  been  explnined,  in  part, 
by  Bichnt,(')  and  in  part  by  Reid.O  Williams,  (>)  Alison,  (') 
Edwards,  {')  Kay,  &c.  (Pp.  3S  —  43,  AS.)  It  is  only  a  higher 
degree  of  llint  general  injection  of  Che  venous  system  which  we 
find  in  all  cases  after  death.  But  it  Cakes  place,  in  a  measure, 
during  Che  whole  process  of  asphyxia ;  ond  here  it  b  that  the 
peculiar  combinaCion  of  causes  operates  which  are  stated  by  Bi- 
chat  and  others.  Nevertheless,  whatever  maybe  the  direct  cause 
of  the  venous  engoi^mcnls  in  these  cases,  should  the  stibjecta 
BUTvive,  the  aecumuialed  blood,  by  the  stiinuhis  of  distension, 
may  induce  the  true  pathological  coiidiiion  of  venous  conges- 
tion ;  and  theu  will  fulUnv  a  dilTeront  train  of  symptoms,  re- 
quiring a  very  different  Iruatmcnt  from  the  antecedent. 

The  rapidity  wilh  which  venous  congestions  are  produced  by 
priissic  acid,  the  narcotic  poisons,  &c.  so  far  from  being  an  ob- 
jection lo  our  pathological  views,  appears  to  be  strictly  confirm- 
atory of  Ibeir  accuracy.  Any  hypothesis  which  may  suppose 
another  cause  Ilian  that  of  some  morbid  change  in  the  venous 
tissue,  must  full  at  once  from  its  complete  inadequacy;  especial- 
ly when  viewed  in  tiic  various  relations  which  we  have  hitherto 
indicated.  Besides,  we  have  presented  abundant  analogies  in 
our  Humoral  Pathology  where  absolute  disorganization  has  fol- 
lowed within  a  minute  alter  the  application  of  the  morbific  cause. 
Still,  in  large  doses,  these  agents  may  exiiiignisli  the  vilai  pow- 
ers so  instantaneously,  (which,  in  all  cases  of  discnsn  undergo 
the  first  and  indispensable  change,)  that  no  apparent  lesion  of 
structure  may  arise.    (Vol.  1.  pp.  471  —473,  488,  B63  —  576.) 

The  dissimitority  of  the  functional  disturbances  that  arise 
from  the  foregoing  poisons  is  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  substance  by  which  the  cerebral  powers 
must  be  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  peculiarlyafiectcd;  and  the 
venous  disease  must  always  sustain  some  corresponding  modifi- 
cations. This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  ground  of  distinction  among 
idiopaihic  fevers,  &c.  In  the  former  case,  also,  more  or  less 
must  be  ascribed  to  tlie  particular  parts  of  the  brain  upon  which 

(I)  Rech.  >ur  Is  Tic,  tc.  pan  S,  c  B,  p.  Ml,  c,  9,  p.  «S— MS. 

(1)  Ellin.  MeiL  ind  Suig.  Jouni.  lol.  iri.  p.  387. 

(S)  LkIibh  on  lbs  PlijjiiilogT  sod  Disesssi  of  Ih*  Cbat,  Iso.  3. 

(4)  Zxft.  on  RMpntioB,  fte, 

(9)  InBoowo  eT  Ptijna]  Bgenli  on  Lift,  fee.  ptaiia. 
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the  Qctioii  of  particular  poisons  may  expend  its  force,  and  lo  (he 
various  influences  that  may  be.  detenu Ined  in  a  direct  mannei 
upon  other  organs.  In  cases,  too,  of  great  cerebral  congestion, 
more  or  less  is  doiibtiess  owing  lo  ihe  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
lated blood  upon  that  oigan. 

In  respect  to  alcohol,  it  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that,  in  de- 
moans,  whilst  in  an  exeessiFe  quantity,  at  other  times,  it  induces 
venous  congestion  of  the  brain.  We  might  dispose  of  this  ap- 
parent difficulty  at  once  by  analogies  in  relation  to  all  other 
poisons  winch  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  their 
curative  dnscs  ihey  may  ovi'rcoiue  tlin  very  disease  which  they 
exciie  in  ^'rcalcr  quaiiiitios,  Tiiis  is  even  true  of  bloodletting  itself. 
(P,  2115.  Vol,  I.  pp.  239  —  2iS,  253,  259  —  262.)  Bui,  the  very 
fact  that  opium  is  often  curative  in  delirium  tremens  is  a  proof 
[liat  the  affection  which  it  overcomes  is  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, siuce  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  lieen  largely  employed 
in  full  doseS;  after  bloodletting,  to  complete  the  cure  of  pneumo- 
nia and  other  inflammations :  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  when 
opium  and  other  narcotic  poisons  are  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
its  poisonous  effects,  Dr.  Rush  pronounces  bloodletting  the  best 
lemedy.'  (P.460.)  If  opiumouretha  venouscongestionsof  (he 
brain,  which  uo  pTodncod  by  idcohol,  it  will  generally  a^'gra- 
vate  those  from  most  other  causes,  far  more  so  than  it  will  in- 
flamamtion  of  other  tissues.  This  esempiifiea  the  principle  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  that  every  distinct  morbific  agent 
is  liable  to  alter  the  vital  powers  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself, 
though  there  may  be  common  modes  of  action  in  many  of  Ihe 
cases,  and  common  principles  of  treatment.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
,  TOnouB  congestions  which  attend  intermiiients,  the  bark  may 
cure  even  when  apoplexy,  depending  on  cerebral  congestion,  is 
present ;  whilst  it  will  aggravate  congestions  which  depend  on 
other  causes.  Bill,  bloodletting  is  also  a  cure,  both,  for  these  in- 
lermittenls  and  for  delirium  tremens.  The  genera!  principles, 
we  have  said,  are  (he  same  in  'all,  the  general  character  of  the 
local  pathology  being  the  same.  Thus,  in  delirium  tremens 
there  ia  great  irritability  at  the  nervous  centre,  and  opium,  in  full 
doses,  operates  as  a-  sedative.  (')  Opium  will  produce  its  dele- 
terious efibcis,  as  is  obvious  enough,  only  when  it  exceeds  the 

(I)  Wa  ippfehnid  Ibal  ofiiUD  apanlM  u  ■  gaaidn  in  liitt  doKf^  wUbt  In 
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vapaiatf  id  (be  vital  properties  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  the 
quant%,  of  coarse,  will  depend  npoa  the  state  of  those  proper- 
ties.   It  is  then  curatiTe,  as  in  common  infi^mmationB.  It 

therefore  often  happens,  from  modifications  which  arise  in 
delirium  tremens,  that  opium  in  any  quantity  is  deleterious. 
'I'licsc  modifications  generally  consist  in  some  coexisting  inflam- 
mation of  the  general  tissue  of  organs,  or,  more  Irequently,  of 
Tenons  congestion  of  the  liver.  In  the  latter  cas^  espedally, 
opium  may^gravftte  the  hepatic  congestion,  and  Ans  indirectlr 
the  cerebral.  This  arises  from  di&rences  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  vital  properties  of  the  brain  and  liver,  and  corresponding 
differences  In  the  same  condition  of  the  disease.  Alcohol,  too, 
may  have  been  more  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  congestion  of 
one  organ  than  of  the  other,  and  may  have  operated  more  exten- 
sively in  modifying  the  general  properties  of  one  than  of  tho  other. 

Wo  are  aware,  too,  t^t  it  has  beai'said  that  "  dg^  ounces  o£ 
brandy  has,  like  a  charm,  calmed  in  a  moment  all  the  distres- 
Kngsyn^ms  of  mania  apotu."(')  We  doubt  not,  that  in  some 
peculiar  conditions  this  practice  may  succeed,  just  as  we  shalt 
see  that  it  may  in  certain  cases  of  common  inflammation.  For 
forther  comments  on  this  subject  we  refer  to  our  first  volume, 
pp.221,  239—248,  2S9~263,  273—278,293,296,  303  —  304, 
311—324,  &c  Perhaps  however,  we  ought  not  to  ne^ect  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  Stokes  to  the  same  eSect ;  who 
goes  so  far  OS  to  sity,  "  this  seems  to  Ijc  iIip  best  mode  of  treating 
the  diseiise,"' wliere  the  subject  ■■  is  in  liie  llabit  of  taking  ivino  and 
spirituous  li[^uor,cvery  (lay,  in  ciinsi  Jcr.ihle  qu  an  lilies,''  and  wliure 
"  the  delirium  is  prcdticed  by  the  want  of  the  customary  stimulus." 
What!  Delirium  a  potn  [noduced  in  one  instance  by  an  excess 
of  liquor,  and  in  another  by  the  want  of  it?  And  is  it  true  that 
"  the  frequent  error"  of  tre^ng  the  disease  in  h^ilual,  or  in  casual 
dnmkards,  "  even  by  persons  whose  authority  is  liigh  in  the  med- 
ical world,  arises  from  the  system  of  prcscribin":  for  names  and  not 
for  things."  ?  (')  Is  not  the  e.ssential  predisposing  cause  of  this 
affection  the  same  in  all  the  cases?  The  common  nature  of  the 
remote  and  pathological  causes  must  generally  determine  a  coin- 
cident mode  oftreatmenL  Where  istheiemarkablediflbrencein 
the  vital  phenomena  to  justify  opposite  extremes  of  practice  1  Ay^ 

m  Dr.  Juiden«n*B  BwpiUl  Rsport,  Id  Anericui  Med.  Intenipnco',  toI.  iL 
p.  111. 

(3)  Stok  A  Thsory  und  Fnctka  of  Ffajrie,  p.  13. 
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too,  what  says  morbid  nnntomy,  which  is  to  conduct  us,  with  so 
much  cerlainty,  lo  tlie  iintnrc  of  tho  pathology  and  an  unerring 
mode  of  treatment  1  Does  it  show  any  diiTerance  in  the  Toscular 
changes,  the  serous  and  sanguineous  effusions,  ot  other  conse- 
quences 1  (Vol.  L  pp.  280,  ^0,  And,  finally,  is  it  shown 
that  they,  who  treat  those  sapposcd  varietieB  of  delirium  tremens 
upon  genernl  principles,  are  less  successful  than  those  who  objure 
principle  '?  Is  ilio  prnclicc  of  iroiiiiiig  yellow  fever  at  one  season 
by  bloodletting,  A.C.,  and  at  llie  next,  by  bark  and  wine,  almost 
in  regular  alternation,  justified  by  the  results?  We  speak  of 
principles  in  their  relation  to  pathology,  not  of  those  variations 
of  a  common  plan  of  treatment  about  which  the  highest  effort 
of  medicine  is  constantly  concerned.  We  speak  of  disease,  too, 
in  its  early  stages ;  not  after  the  powers  of  life  arc  sinking-  from 
the  protracted  effect  of  disease,  or  from  striiciural  lesions.  In- 
deed, as  we  have  seen  on  some  former  oocnsioiij.  Dr.  Slokes  ap- 
pears, at  last,  to  be  much  of  our  way  of  lliinkiiii:.  .us  lo  princi- 
ples; li5r,  in  condemiuni?; 


a  csee  of  hyilropliaiia  wilJi  lite  hair     Ihe  dig  Ihal  iiL"    (Vol.  L  pp.  30%  606, 
7i«c,)  {,Uaiatiflbiiiaopaihs,iiKpnpmmuAerUit.  "Smilic^"  be) 
In  a  late  valuable  paper  by  Prof.  Ware  of  Boston,  we  find  it 

staled  that, 

"  It  «o  coninaro  uiB  morlaiicv  oj  a  Eivco  number  of  caaea  in  which  opinin 
n-nn  tiu.iJieu  to  tnc  tun  oiicnt  aui'isru  oi  wntetB  on  this  disceec,  with  those  in 

u'lMi'ti  III  Till'  n  iiii'^iv  ii'iiK  oiuiiiovi'ci.  wo  auvo  a  inurtalily  of  1  in  3,  againit 

X  rnnri.ili:v  uj  1  M  -JU."  "Of  1^  oaCicoiIs  vho  vers  blod  fnim  tho  aim,  2  only 
Dird.  /in'j  VAC^ri  ivjre  iiotn  anectod  mm  penpneumooy."  (') 

It:  l  I  iii  r  TjLjh.i.Mi.uTi,  Dr.  Wareeniargse  tho  loregoing  staiemont.  "Of  15 
rscf.  ri       ii  i  kiltl]  I'uiLstituted  the  pniMMp&i  remedy,  6  died  ;  nbilat  of  64  in 

u'liK'h  Ill  i>.i.'.  Ti' '  1 1  iMji.  Ill  nil.  or  niiJir  ineiuooially  md  in  nnall  qtiuUitief. 

oniv  .)  uiM. '  r  h    1  i.iLL'i]-T  ruiuDcrj  oi  irOponhagCB,  in  his  "romarkablB  work 

nn  iiiMirTiuii  I'n'r  h.  ,'<.4]^'i:.h'i:  i  nc  Ttiir  <]i  uLc  ijiiitiDt  in  tho  "sthenic  vahcty.^^  C) 

It  IS  precisi;lv  niion  ine  rnreL'oing  pnnciple  that  (artarized  an- 

iimoiw  oiiiir.ni's :  k>i  nmi'  ituTiietiooii  lor  this  affection  by  Dr. 

G  alis,  by  Drs.  Pierson,  [*) 

control  inflammatory 

(JJ  HuaUili  Mai.  nilU  t^iug.  Ju^iii.  Vul.IVIU,  p.  I«7. 

(!)  Appendii,  kc  lo  Out  bRgoing,  April,  1B38. 

())BriI-uid  Foreign  Uad.&aT.iraL  <ri.|i.I>8|  ud  ml.  Ii.  p.  IIB. 

<4)  Clinial  Lnhm      (S)  N^w-Eotfiud  Mid.  end  Sng.  Jmin.  ISM^  p.  110. 

(t)  Biik  end  FonipUid.  Rar.  Ju.  1B38,  p.  m 
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action.  Bloodletting  was  etqilo^'l^  Hon  in  boub  of  the 
uses.   Thia  succesa  of  the  d^letive  system  is  oonfbnnable  Tritb 

our  own  experience.  The  objections  which  have  been  tnclis- 
crifflinately  made  to  the  use  of  the  lancet  are  not  founded  upon 
any  correct  observation.  There  are  scarcely  two  coses,  however, 
which  admil  of  precisely  the  same  treatment ;  but  a  j^neral 
principle  is  applicable  to  all,  in  the  early  stages.  We  have  com- 
monly foond  one  or  more  mercurial  cathartics  important,  and 
opium  generally  nsafal  after  depleting  remedies. 

"Why  is  this  afiection  so  generally  laial,  when  its  appropriate 
temedies  are  withheld  7  Some  serious  manifestation  of  disease 
should  remain  after  death,  considering  the  duration  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  advantages  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  We 
should  certainly  espect  some  marks  of  common  inflammation  in 
a  general  sense ;  or,  if  we  In  right  in  our  pathology  of  Traons 
congestion,  this  condition,  conaidering  the  phenomena,  should 
be  usually  present.  Hare  authors  arrived  at  any  solntion  as 
satisfactory  as  our  own  7  I.el  us  hear  our  latest  and  best  patho- 
logists, 

■*  Whfn,"  sijs  Ur.  Armnitong,  "  a  p»denl  dies  of  b  brain.fever  of  drnoken- 
ness,  you,  generBllj,  iipnn  examinatkm  of  the  bod;,  find  very  litlie  morbid 
anatomf  lo  accounl  far  hia  deah.  Turgticenct  qf  Iht  reva,  and  slight  pretema- 
(aral  fulnesg  of  die  arteries  of  tho  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  are  most  frequontl; 
fouod,  and  of  theae  there  arc  evidences  during  life.  Gfiuiion  of  Knun  into 
tho  ventricles  itf  the  bram,  or  between  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  uacbiKBdei, 
will  alto  be  kbd,  and  mostly  amgeaiim  m  the  linr.  (P.  431 — 433.) 

"Tbs  appemiioes  on  disseedon,  then,  do  not  explain  the  pboncnieDa  of  this 
lflkelk)D,uid  tor  wairtirf'a  better  name  wo  call  it  a  nirwiuBfKfi^  And  what 
is  a  wtrvouB  aObctian  ?  We  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  the  name  aimnnt* 
to  a  confettsioa  of  our  ignorance,^'  (') 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  amount  of  our  author's  pathology  as 
to  venous  congestion ;  especially  when  we  connect  it  with  his 
doctrines  of  "local  obstruction,"  and  "lemora,"  and  "debility," 
(Pp.  230—843.)  Snpemdded  to  all  this,  however,  should  be  Uie 
contiibntion  vrbiah  is  received  from  galvanism,  in  e^laining  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  onr  author: — "teecmnot 
account  for  the  influence  of  the  nervovs  it/tlem,  except  by  ref- 
erenee  to  galvanism  and  eleclricUy."  (')    So  much  "we  fcnow." 

(1)  L«tura  on  Acute  and  ChraniG  DUcatu.  loL  L  p.  2SS. 

(3)  Ilnd.vaLii.  p.  XSl.— Ilbai  b«n  lalolj  aajd  bj  a  diitinguiihed  reTiawn',  tbal 
g*liaiiIan,aBana£an[hi  IbeptouaMiof  Uf<,bBsbMngeoeia][jabandoned.  TUa 
ii  a  ndalaka.  Tba  dtclna*  ia  mora  rib  now  Oma  onr.  Wa  baie  aappliod  ab»- 
daalerMeDCOodba  last,  and  thsdailfpraaapcadahiiaiti  atccndancj. 
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It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  (bis  distinguished  observer  should 
resort  to  the  mecfaanirail  doctrine  of  congestion  to  account  for 
hydrocephalus,  and  other  serous  effusions,  which  supervene  on 
venous  congestions.  "  The  jirohahility  is,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
effusion  qf  Jluid  (hen  arisit!  Jroin  an  impedimml  to  tkeretitm 
of  vettoua  blood,"  He  tlicn  priicctd-s  to  :jUile  a  case  in  point ;  as 
illustratire  of  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion.  We  shall 
quote  it,  as  a  lanher  example  of  the  dangerous  tendencies,  phi- 
losophical and  practical,  of  a  substitution  of  the  laws  of  dead 
matter  for  those  of  living  organized  beiugs. 

»I  recdhsnt^"  hs  njt,  "ttie  cue  of  >  mm  whom  I  mw  Dsidy  ijkg  hmn 
eongotlonaf  bruD,  [ooduced  ty  tlia  impediment  to  thsTetom  of  venous  blood 
by  s  ligatnra  nund  tbenock."  "A  coachman  had  become  entangled  in  the 
harness  of  hoTBH  that  bad  nm  amy."  "leamsapalnKMiamiDdialely."  "He 
had  Mien  from  the  hoi,"  "and  Ua  dravat  was  dnint  ti^tl;  about  Ida  nndlf 
and  that  being  rcmoied,  I  gave  him  some  stimuliB;"  "andirheD  I  left  him  be 
waa  noarl;  wclL  In  this  case,  the  tight  Ugatura  lomid  the  neck  pre  rented  the 
free  return  of  blood ;  but  eSueCon  had  not  taken  place ;  and  thia  a  vhat  oceun 
in  many  caaos  of  congrativc  fever."  (')    (P.  262.) 

It  is  not  alone  our  obicction  to  this  mode  of  identifvitis  the  art 
of  the  hangman  wim  a  natural  nroccss  :  since  ii  snouia  cotiany 
fbllow  from  the  loregomg  examnie  ttiac  stimulants  arc  ine  pro- 
per remedies  ler  ccreoroi  congestions  when  nanirc  underiaKes 
the  business  oi  iheir  production.  Our  special  ooieci.  however, 
in  adverting  ae^n  lo  tne  torc?oin?  uoctrincs  ot  mir  anmor.  is  to 
avail  ourselTOS  oi  nis  conciusioiis  as  ucrivea  ironi  ins  observanon 
of  nature.  In  loiiDu  iiiLf  ims  iruiiio,  tiii  liivs  aown  inreeoaosos  of 
hydrocepIiaUis  iniurnus:  im.  '■vcnuusco)iL'[;stion. '  or  the  mechan- 
ical cause ;  2  d 
ganic  disease,"  or  a  cause  lilto  llie  eltiision  itsell,  consequent  on 
inflammation.  He  has  no  "straining"  or  "filtering"  process. 
As  on  observer  of  nature,  however,  it  is  sirange  that  Armstrong 
did  not  derive  a  hint  from  the  remarkable  analogies  between  the 
symptoms  of  the  congestive  and  inflammatory  hydrocephalua, 
the  identity  of  the  effiisions,  and  the  exact  coincidence  in  the  e& 
fects  of  the  same  mode  of  treatment  as  oppliod  to  either  form  of 
the  complaint.  (*) 

Dr.  Gregory  resorts  to  an  expedient,  in  expounding  tiie  pa- 
thology of  delirium  tremens,  which  is  not  unusual  al  the  present 
day  in  relation  to  many  diseases,  and  to  which  we  have  just  seen 
that  Amutrong  makes  a  fecial  reference. 

(1)  Vl  dL 


190  raiLiMoFBT  or  vBHom  tsomamrion. 

« It  ■ppeim"  be  my,  "to  luTB  ftr  its  pfDnnnte  ame  a  peeuliul;  aciud 
sbtfs  of  thB  nemnu  tytHma;  hat,  the  ooomnmce  of  mob  ayniptome  in  cases  of 
extreme  itiitatiaa  would  letA  to  tho  belicr  that  exhauaim  of  the  ncrrouB  power 
eiprcssOB,  perhaps,  more  aecuratcly  its  intiinato  Dature."  It  may  be  one,  it  may 
be  the  other,  or  both  connectedly. 

Dr.  Palter,  of  Biillimore,  considers  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  or  iaflammation  of  its  membranes,  as  tiic  true  pathological 
cause  of  delirium  tremens.  But,  it  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Van- 
dervoort  that,  "the  phretiitis  of  authors  is  not  charoctcrizttd  by 
the  peculiar  symptoms  wliicli  so  strongly,  and  so  clearly  distin- 
guish this  ma!ady."(')  The  reason,  ivc  apprebend,  may  be  found 
in  the  modifying  infiueiices  of  venous  inllommaiion,  and  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  remoti:  cause  in  t)i(!  affeclioii  imdor  cunsiderdtion. 

The  researches  of  Barlihausen  show  n  constant  turgesence  of 
tfae  cerebral  veins,  and  he  places  the  disease  between  phrenitis 
and  mania.  Still  he  deniee  that  the  disease  is  inflamnaatory,  "al- 
though," he  says,  "the  frequent  symplomsoftnflamroatioa  attend- 
ing the  brain  prove  that  this  oi^aa  is  especially  concerned  in  de- 
lirium tremens."  (') 

Flourens  so  coDalantly  excited  violent  cerebral  phenomena  in 
his  experiments  with  alcohol,  and  such  was  the  state  of  venous 
turgescence  of  the  brain,  that  the  lesions  appeared  as  if  produced 
by  a  mechanical  cause.  (■)  Orfila,  {*)  and  Brodie,  (')  found  that 
when  given  to  cats  and  dogs,  alcohol  produced  apoplecUc  lestilts, 
which  were  preceded  by  great  cerebral  escitement  According, 
also,  to  Andral,  and  many  others,  "we  find  the  immoderate  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  a  predisposing  cause  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhBge."(«) 

"It  is  not  improbable,"  pap  a  dislinguishod  Journal,  "that  it  is  lolhin  ve. 
noua  congestion,  aa  ilmny  be  tcT[iied,  tiral  we  are  tn  ascril}^  Ihegrailva!  effvsimt 
if  Knmijluid  in  delirium  trcinrn?.  in  Ihc  vcnlriclos,  and  beneath  the  arachnoid 
membrane."  (')    (Vol.  I.  pp.  47'1  — ■lill,  r,2i.        508,  —077.) 

Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  affirming  that  venous  congestion 
of  the  brain  is  ever  the  entire  pathological  cause  of  delirium  tre- 

(1)  New  YoikJolini.DrMed.  and  .Surg.  Oct.  1339,  p.  497. 

Hdw  oAen  doH  ithippeo,  ibaiatlier  patienu  die  with  i^rmpiomt  grcatlyjinnlagoui 
la  thoM  6rphnnhu,  wilhout  any  othu  isriDiii  lenon  DTfimcIioiu,  bul  ioirbon)  nolh- 
Ing  nmutut  i)qxan  ai«ii(iQ|  ■  pmlnnitniiil  folneB  iTtbs  Ecnbnl  isni. 

(1)  D>liriinaTmiHni,ti.lBia. 

(3J  Rech.nirl«Fancliani,&cda3TiltmeITtn.lt(i. 

(4)  Toiknl.OiniTBte.  (6)  Philoa.  Tnne.  IBll. 

(R)  Andnl^  Mediul  Cliois  on  Dbumof  Ibg  Bnin,  pp.  114, 13S.  Ir 

(7)  B^iu  Mfld,  and  Baig,  Joorn.  vol.  %&,  p;  401^ 
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mens.  Morbific  oausos,  whether  exlemal  or  internal,  which 
operate  luilii  viiileiice  upon  tliis  organ,  or,  probably,  in  minor 
degrees,  doubtless  exert  a  direct  impression  upon  every  tisBoe  of 
the  part,  and  it  may  ba  aometinies  that  common  inflanmiatioii, 
more  or  less  modified,  shall  be  developed  instead  of  Tenons 
congestion.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Giirling.  And,  in  quoting  the  opinion  of  this  author,  we  sliall 
obtain  other  analogies  which  show  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
tinction betiveen  delirium  tremens  where  venous  congestion,  or 
common  inflainmation,  may  be  a  prevailing  element  of  the  pa- 
thological cause.  And  here,  too,  we  may  premise  that  these 
difTcrences  will  explain  in  part  the  disogreement  among  difieient 
observers,  and  the  reason  why  bloodletting  is  borne  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  some  cases  of  delirium  tremens  than  in  others; 
it  being  especially  the,  tr;ndency  of  venous  inflammation  to  de- 
press the  powers  of  life  in  its  nialigjiant,  or  active  forms.  (P. 
447—448;  and  Vnl.  I,  pp.  ISH,  197  —  91IV^1!>,  223  — 220,  ic) 

We  have  seen  that  the  attention  of  observers  has  been  espe- 
cialiy  drawn  to  the  plethoric  state  of  the  veins  in  congestive 
diseases,  and  that  they  have  evidently  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that,  ui  some  mysterious  way  this  pbenomenan  has  per- 
formed an  important  part  in  the  morbid  process.  We  have  seen 
that  Dr.  -Irmsirong,  so  devoted  to  this  inquiry,  imagines  that 
".sonietliiiii;  m:iy  v't't  be  tliscovered  in  the  vijoons  appnralns  of 
the  brain  and  liver,  which  shall  explain  why  these  organs  are 
more  subject  to  venous  congestions  than  other  parts."  (Vol.  I.  p. 
478,  Rofs.)  And  yet  we  have  just  seen  that,  at  other  time^  he 
rejects  the  phenomenon  as  incapable  or  solving  the  problem  of 
death.  Thb  do'jbt  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  intemtd 
jugular  veins  may  be  tied  without  producing  a  cerebral  symp^ 
toi.L  He  did  mil  peiuHr^.H'  io  tli.-  reliMlve  coiiditiniis  of  tlievitai 
forces  of  the  venous  tis.'iuo.  Ajjain,  Prof.  Alison  remarks  that, 
"Even  the  peculiarilies  o!  Iliat  form  nf  fever  under  iJie  name  of  congeilict, 
ue  not  to  be  expUined  by  tha  men  einuhilance  of  iotemal  congestion,  ttao 
crlHtnaDf  wtuebintliB  veMeb  indufmud^nai  veoKof  intenulpat^  in 


(1)  BiBj  on  TaUnlu,  p.  10. 
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IbneciicomitiDiiauaAniltd;''  "Itia  invup  to  teek  an  eiplMution  of llie 
ifMptana,  umw  hsTedixKiiithenmcnvnmifoDWH^in^aluduaibiitiai 
(ul  eoogeitiai     blDod."  "In  tbseuea  when  the  ecogeition  in  Ibe  gn&t 

to  fmenl  the  heait  from  being  univemllr  excited  bf  the  applio&tian  of  the 
uniuuiil  gMnftiy  ^itt  noluittl  Ifinui&u.**  (') 
And  thns  Southvood  Smilb,  aUuding  to  Tenons  congeation : 
"It  is  lentBrkable  uidhigMf  chuBotsristiDof  tha  iniaiueftnnaf  emfreitiva 
dbeiae,  that  its  patholcg;  exUbita  a  tfritD^  cotfiBtt  la  tbat^tbo  levaeveie 
aSfactioDi.  So  morlnd  appetntaet  ue  vinhle  in  the  agsns  vbieh  Men  capttlt 
of  Accoantirig  for  death.  Tborfl  BjeugTu  of  YaACnIarity;  the  venelfl  hfrjfvf 
lEifh  bliicdi  and  consequently  the  or^ns  on  vhicb  they  are  spent  oje  in  a  stBto 
uf  £'iiii^cftl[oa  But  they  seldom,  if  ever, exhibit  any  real  appearance  of  inJlammfU 
rwfj.  ntirl  t'ill  Ic^s  do  They  contain  any  inflammatory  product."  (') 

(omie  of  coiit.-i^lous  fever."  he  says,  "and  wlia,  at  the  sann  time,  hare  abserred 
other  dLwisps  ofwlrcli  an  overloadeditataof  the  veiua  is  a  laKfii^yeabir^  will 
acarcoly  s-imit,  that  venous  congratioa  can  eatisfactorily  acconnt  (oiB  Mxiesof 
B}lnptonlE^.  such  as  tlioee  which  characlerize  Ilus  TOist  and  nnatdansecoui 
variety  of  l.'ver,"  (>) 

And  Fo  Mr.  >faorc:  "In  puerperal  fever,  when  the  patient  ia  tqrid^  dei- 
Btrnyetl  by  the  vblcnce  of  tlie  diBcasc,  the  morbid  changea  besr  do  pnfmtion 
in  the  finerity  of  the  previous  symptoniH.  A  duWuiu  tnue  <f  ngbmnutun,  a 
Mulr.  /.loijj  !rri,m,  or  o/f!c  feeUe  aSheshms,  ate  aL!  that  diffleclion,  under  such 

p.ltliiilon-y.  if.  of  pucrfictal  fever,  if.  sa  hilheno  riled  in  tfiia  ^eeliiin.) 

Before  vijiious  congoslioii  had  again  allracled  notic^e  in  mod- 
em limes,  and  in  counirios  where  "  medicine  was  yet  in  its  in- 
&ncy,"  we  find  Rush  stating  on  the  authoii^  of  Humboldt,  that 
in  many  who  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cniz  Ihere  was  no 
apparent  causcof  death,— "no  marks  of  inflamniatioti  were  ex- 
hibited, nor  the  lea-st  deviation  from  a  healthy  slate."  (')  Still, 
it  may  wfli  be,  thai  in  some  of  Ihese  cases  where  the  prodispo. 
sing  c.ui>'.'  miwA  riL|)i(li[y,  niid  deatii  look  place  near  the 
invasion  of  the  disea.'ie,  that  no  time  intervened  for  sensible  vas- 
cular changes,  or  other  apparent  phyflica!  results.  (Vol.  L  p. 
471  — 4S0.)  And  thus  the  humoralist,  (positive  without  facts,) 
in  cases  where  the  disease  being  prolonged,  no  one  can  doaht, 
from  the  large  experience  of  otheis,  in  analogous  instance^  that 

0)  OnIlioeiDfFh]nnaUizrfcP*'h(iUc]F,p.S17. 
(S)  TnaliHoaF<TB,p.9S. 

{1}  OnPa«p.Favn,iiiDabUDH«pitilRepMtt,tol.iT.p.UI. 
(4)  Eaqsiir  hto  Iba  Palhologri  fccofPoeip.  Yvns,  p.  03,  ISH. 
(s)  Medical  Inqdiit^  kc 
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there  mast  have  been  special  devolopmonls  of  venous  conges- 
tion :  — 

"hi  mai^  caatsgioUB  fsFere,"  rays  Dr.  Stevens,  "there  is  not  ens  qrniptMn 
of  inflammstion  during  the  hut  progreaa  of  disease,  nor  aoe  inflanmnlmr  qiat 
to  be  aeon  after  death,  to  maik  its  eiieteuce,  orloinducenalobelieTe  thatimir 
tbii^bal  functional  disease  had  exiBted  in  any  ortheiolida;  jet  Ibew  an  the 
TOry  cases,  of  all  others,  which  are  mou /afol"  (') 

And  here  M.  Andral  was  probably  embarrassed  by  his  humoral 
doctrine,  when  he  come  so  often  in  contact  with  venous  conges- 
tions of  the  brain.    Thus:  — 

"  line  -Eravc  question  iioua  arrite,  o'est  cello-ci.    Lea  symptOmes  qui  cb. 

les  cas  i  ralJlus  (]-|ini'  lro|j  ^r.iridi-  iiimfliU.  di;  h;i:ii;  vi-rs  Ic  ten'caui  Dijien. 

Even  disorganization  of  [lie  veins  has  been  ihought  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  pathology  of  purpura  with  the  congested 
slate.    Thus  Dr.  Stoker  :— 

"The  poet  mortem  cisminiitionB,  which  were  made  in  the  second  eass  of 
purpura,  of  the  parts  previonsl;  occupied  by  disease,  diseoreied  oa  disorguii- 
zaCion  which  could  account  for  the  synqtoms  detailed  in  tbe  bsrtoijr  of  ths 

By  referring  to  page  436,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  olgec- 
tion  has  been  made  in  phlebitis  attended  by  disorganization  of 
the  yenoits  tissue.  The  difficuily  oriseSj  as  we  have  endeavoured 
10  explain,  from  not  appreciating  the  physiolo^cal  constitution 
and  relations  of  the  venous  tissue. 

Looking  back  to  the  various  affections  which  we  have  consid- 
ered, we  are  everywhere  struck  witJi  a  coincidence  in  some  of 
their  most  imposing  phenomena,  and  we  everywhere  find  one 
common  lesion,  —  venous  congestion,  or  undoubted  venous  in- 
flammation. Taking  the  most  simple  form  in  its  most  local 
sense  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole,  by  which  we  may  ascend 
progressively  upwards  till  we  reach  the  strongly  marked  condi- 
tions of  venous  inSommation,  without  losing  a  hold  upon  some 
of  the  analogies  which  nssure  us  that  the  common  feature  is  im- 
parted by  venous  infliimmalion.  Or,  where  constitutional  infiu- 
eucus  i[Kiy  (Ml  oiilaiii,  as  in  varix  and  venous  hypertrophy,  there 
ari:  -still  prcrent  the  dilatation  of  the  veins,  their  disorganization, 
pain,  soreness,  &.C.  to  establish  their  relationship,  and  to  throw 
a  broad  light  over  the  common  fiunily,  however  they  may  be  re- 

(1)  On ibeaoDi^ be.  (■)  CUBi^nsMUkiait  L«. p.I«B. 
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moved  in  degrees  of  cansengiuiiitjr,  or  in  a  o(»utitatiaiul  aenae. 
"Ila  ret  aeeederuaihmina  rebus."  {')  (P.  300,  Zimm.] 

We  are  dot  prepared  to  carry  the  roiegoing  palholo^  into 
the  history  of  aBUima;  of  genuine  Bstfama,  not  of  other  aS^tiona 
which  have  been  confounded  with  iL  O  We  shall  call  it  con- 
geitive  atthma.  And  here  we  may  premise,  that  what  we  have 
hitherto  said  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
doctrine  of  romoro,  (Sec.  2.)  aiid  of  the  powers  which  conduct 
the  general  circulation,  should  be  duly  regarded  in  connection 
with  this  subjecL 

The  venons  engorgements  of  the  palmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane, sometimes  extending  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
in  HSllmia,  (■videi:ti>'  depend  upon  Ihc  same  morbid  condilion  of 
the  venous  tissue  that  we  have  hiihrrlo  couiiidered.  (')  This  is 
deiioiyd  by  a  vaiicty  of  cireuujst;iiii.'i,'.'i ;  —  liy  whiit  we  have  al- 
ready said  of  the  necessity  of  some  morbid  condition  of  (he  veins 
to  their  dilaiation,  aa  manifested  in  their  morbid  congeations ;  by 
the  remote  causes,  and  by  the  frequent  dependence  of  asthma 
upon  disease  of  other  organs,  (')  where  sympathy  is  the  medium 
of  development ;  by  the  local,  and  often  by  the  cotistitntionat, 
symptoms ;  by  the  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  when  prop- 
erly taken  for  examination,  (p.  291 ,)  by  the  frequent  termination 


ins  in  Mthm.  tiy  Iho  ciclmivo  iiic  at"  ncrvii.c!,"  and  "  .u],|>o.ting  Ihe  g[nngt1> ' 
bj  brtf'"leflkfl  and  poilpr. 

(1)  Sm  Eree,  On  DinoiiIeiHi  Respiralion,  pp.  14,  SG,  tc ;  Qiinnt,  ia  DMino. 
da  MiA  Art.  Aiih.  Aijqc,  p.  1S5;  Poibcf, in  Cjclop^di*  Pnc.  MhL  AtL  Ailtau, 
p.  IX;  Hnrgtigni,  Bond,  Liniliad,  Floyn,  RunadgB,  Ryin,  kc. ;  nil  grvboiu  BO- 
ties  Ike  licqnent  ownpliiBtiDD  oT  ulhioa  whh  iSisctisM  of  otber  oiftiu. 

(.)0■lMkw,^1.  BH'UiDtafiwt>.p->B-3a 

(t)OBII>•BlBa■T■>'Ou■•>fAMllB^^S.  M  FlmUut,*clI» 
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ia  the  expectoration  of  pmcus,  and  sometimes  of  blood  ;  by  the 
nature  of  the  remediea,  ibeae  being  strictly  antiphlogistic. 

We  shall  here  stop,  for  a  moment,  for  ilio  purpose  of  saying 
thai  the  ntucits  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  as  being  a  com- 
moii  aiieiidant  of  asthma,  is  considered  by  many  of  our  system- 
atic wrilets  either  oa  the  pathological  cause,  or  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  [though  generally  called  a  symptom  ;)  jusl  oa 
others  regard  spasm  in  the  same  light.    Thus  Bree  :  — 

•*  Tho  spitTin™  of  iniicU9  ia  siygeniTal  a  tymplom  of  ccnvuleivc  aalhina,  iTiat 
thia  mailer  must  have  been  cODsideted  the  principal  cause  of  tho  disease  by 
modern  pfaviician;,  but  from  the  obsiaelt  of  i«ne/eiD  cues  biving  occurredi  in 
which  there  was  no  especloraiiim ;  and  from  thatofothen  in  mhichit  wunot 
considered  equal  to  the  tffici  praduced.  But,  in  the  dry  uthnu,  "  all  patbolo- 
gisU  have  been  stopped  in  their  cDursc,  which  probtbly  eanfuttd  OiOz  viem  of 
asthma  from  manifest  causes."  (^) 

Dr.  Forbes  makes  a  lemaik  which  is  fiill  of  pathological  im- 
port. "  The  exhalation,"  he  says,  "  which  is  commonly  attend- 
ant, puts  an  end  to  the  disease  for  a  time."  (*)  This  fact  was 
also  stated  by  AretffiUs,  in  his  graphic  desciiptioii  of  the  disease.  {') 
The  rationale  is  the  same  as  in  other  inflaranwtorv'  niri  ctioti.s. 

We  shall  not  pnisne  tiiis  philosophy  farther,  but  proceed 
10  point  out  certun  tacts,  which,  like  the  foregoing  symptoms, 
may  develope  the  true  pathology,  and  cast  a  light  over  the  con- 
ditions df  disease  which  we  have  already  examined.  We  may 
prenuse,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  venous  congestion  to  de- 
velope,  or  to  result  in,  common  inflammation,  and  to  generate 
some  of  the  proilucl;!  of  the  liilter,  in  tisMii'ij  oMyrmil  u>  lliei-on- 
gested  veins,  will  become  the  sutijcct  of  larlhcr  cxnmmaiion. 

Asthma  often  induces  hydroihorai,  and  more  frequently  re- 
sults in  organic  lesions  of  the  lungs.  ('}  The  membrane  lin- 
ing Uie  nose  and  month,  before  and  behind,  discharges  n  flux  of 
senun,  with  which  the  mouth  is  occasionally  filled."  If  we  ex- 
amine that  membrane,  it  is  lathei  Urid  than  red. 

■■  It  BoaEliiQai  luppcin%"  njs  Bunadgs,  ■■  that  inflanmntion  of  the  cheat  will 
maiiiW.  iigelf  at  tlie  elcae  of  a  serere  aatiimatia  attaok." 

(1)  Opdl-pp.  57,98,  111,  1S3  ■— Alio,  D>via,on  Diieun  oflhe Chui, p.  147. 

tS)  In  CycUqwdia  ofPncMal.  An.  Aiihmi,  p.  193.   (t)  De  Diufui.  t.  J,  c.  1 1. 

(4)  Btsd  njt,  that "  it  has  bnii  remukEd  by  ■Inml  iTerj  wiiUr  on  diE  uUuna, 
that  tnbetelei  analnwil  alwayi  fnimed  some  dme  befua  iu  blal  tsnniniliHi.'' (■] 
Rvmadgs  gives  a  piciiml  nsw  of  (hem.  Are  these,  end  the  oiber  moibid  prodocii 
awing  to  "mneus,"  oi  "spun"!  Shall  n  preisnt  llitir  tbtnutioa  hj  naicatici^ 
and  ultspBSiiwdicsl  fiaa  ArruDii  No.  E,  «  TUmlb 

MOfriLr-as. 
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The  eume  coageatiDns  are  often  observed  in  the  pareDchyma  ioA  pnhnoii** 
Ij  membraDcs  which  arc  met  with  in  aiphyxia."  "ExlGnsive  adheeioD.  io- 
fiammation,  or  emphysema  of  thcIungH  ;  iE<Ienia  of  ihc  same  riKuej  glandular 
or  calcareous  obstructioiU'  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,"  tic  (■) 

In  a  case  by  Dr.  Pany,  the  onljimoibkl  BJipetnoce  vraa  "n  complete  soffa- 
Am  of  a  datmuik-tose  colour,  anminliiig  in  mam  places  ahncet  to  blaeknai,  of 
the  entire  mucoUB  membrane  o(  the  trachea,  and  of  all  the  nmiBcatioiu  of  the 
bronchia,"  (•)  Cnmprc  Uiis  case,  which  presonln  the  disoaae  in  its  elemenlaiy 
form,  with  Ramadgr't  (iftlj  \.h\r:  "A  cmigotril  irr  liimified  rtateof  the  mucoua 
membrane,"  aays  Y)^.  I'.tIh..,  -/jLnn-t  invmsl.!;-  accranpanies  the  paroi- 
jma."  (■) 

In  the  five  elegant  plates  by  Ramadge,  where  the  cases  do  not 
appeu  to  haTe  been  complicated  with  any  difficulty  at  tlie 
faeatt,  there  aeems  to  exist  an  univeisal  state  of  pulmonary  ve- 
nous coDges^on.  The  dull  redness  on  one  side  of  the  lungs  in 
plate  3d,  is  clearly  owing  to  snb-pleural  emphysema,  though  ve- 
nous congestion  often  passes  rapidly  into  common  inQ:unination. 
This  livid  ajipearance  is  not  always  slated  by  authors,  os  it  is 
held  to  be  unimportant,  especially  by  the  anatomists.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  dissections  have  not  been  numerous, 
whilst  some,  reported  as  asthmatic,  belong  to  other  affections. 

Asthma  is  often  brought  on  by  orrraiiic  affections  of  the  htngs, 
and  by  various  chemical,  nier  h.-iiiicnl.  (iiIht  irritniil?,  when 
they  may  enter  thctse  or^r^m^.  S;iimiliirjn':  I. i|iioi^,  a!id  indi- 
gestible fbod,  arc  :iinoiig  tiitj  wor',!  i:(  ihc  ■■\i:niw  ciiiisr>." 

"The  attacks,  if  nut  supi'miducrd,  arc  ci'iiir.uly  urcflcmtwl  bycjichiiii; 
cold."  <•)  Tho  dietinguished  Forbes  consiiiere  cold  "  by  f.ir  the  inn.=t  common 
ewating  cau«e,"  denies  the  fteqneney  of  "oer\'oua  asthma,"  ami  mainliiiis  that 

niae-tentlu  of  tho  cases  of  asthma  are  complicated  vrith  some  form  nf  catarrh." 
And,  of  all  dimases  that  prediipose  to  aEthtua,  inflamoialtiry  and  catarrhal  af' 
feotioiis  of  tbe  broncbial  membrang  an  by  fu  the  most  freqnsnt  and  eS^ 
live."  (*)  So.aleo.Dovis.C)  SjiwO  MUlaeC) 

And  thna  OucTsenti  "OniemaiqiwBnrtDntl'iadimadaiialeaotimatBtrinda 
■t  humide>,et  dnu  cenz  qai  aoat  trte-frmds  on  ttA^chauds;"  (") 

HnfinBiini  njr, "  li  quod  ezeamiaocoaKaniHlHiB  est  qood  aithma  canrnU- 
TiiiniDdnereF(i(ttt,ceit^^estcninmfiigiu."(")  —  (Bee  AtTEtOHK  No.3. 
on  OdU) 

Of  all  this  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  we  ask  whether  cold 

(I)  Op  cii.  pp.  10,  Ifri.  |3)  Elcmenii  of  Pithology,  i.  471. 

(3)  CycloiKsdii  ofPiac.  Med.  Art.  Astlimn,  p.  193. 

(4)  BrH.iilcit.  p.  ISO.  (i)  Bimadgs,  uldt.p.  171. 

(5)  CjclopwliiorPnc  Med.  ntciLpp.  IBS,  197. 

(7)  LMUnsoa  DiHuesartfatLanga,&e.pp.SSS,  )SI,&e. 

(S)  Ob  AMhiH,  pp.  JS.m      (9)  Chi  AiUibu  ud  Boopii^^Dgh,  p.  13,  kc. 

(II)  )DiG.deHU.iildLp.  IDS.  (H)  Bootod  bf        si  dU  p.  H. 
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dpbililalGs  ,inti  rcl'i^tcs  the  veins  oflhe  lungs,  or  coastitulcs  nb- 
slructioiii  10  tlii^ir  circiilulioii ;  why  not  in  other  organs ;  why 
only  in  parliculnr  subjecl.s,  and  wliy  ate  tliey  so  often  liable  to 
itSFSpeutioas;  why,  as  noticed  by  Aiet«ua,(')  ate  the  young,  and 
pngiDBiit  women,  the  most  common  stdtjecta ;  and  why,  as  he 
remarks,  are  the  young  most  easily  relieved ;  and,  if  there  be 
the  least  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  rcmora,  why  is  not  the 
brain,  and  .■vitv  olii.T  pnrt  coiiL'^sted  where  llie  hiiiL'S  i,Ti:  so 
seriouslv  troiibicd  witli  venous  blood  ?  (P.  -JSO  -^ST,)  We 
will  say,  nowever,  tiiat  we  believe  the  cold  to  operate  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  reuons  afiection,  and  that  the  catanhd  symp- 
toms an  only  a  consequence  of  that  condition  of  disease.  It  is 
npon  the  same  principle  that  asthma  is  often  produced  by  a 
heated  air.  These  causes,  too,  as  ve  have  shown,  will  equally 
delermiiie  venous  congestions  of  other  parts,  as  well  as  common 
intlnninintions  ;  and  this  is  especially  tnie,  in  all  the  cases,  of  a 
damp,  cool  atmosphere.  ^ 

Forestns,  in  describing  an  epidemic  asthma,  aOributes  it  to  an 
epidemic  catarrh.  But  hen  the  pathological  canse  of  asdtma 
was  clearly  antecedent,  and  (he  cause  of  the  catarrh.  The  lat' 
ter  was  no  more  a  cause  of  the  former,  than  tlie  lymph,  orsemm, 
or  pus,  aru  the  causes  of  the  inflammatory  action  upon  which 
they  depend.  In  the  epidemic  by  Forestus.  Ihe  symptoms  were 
violent,  bloody  mucus  was  expectorated,  —  "spntnm  songninis 
in  I109  motbo  epidemico  appatebat,"  &c  (')  Berger  describes  a 
stmilai  ejadenucC)  BfUlai  lemaiks  that,  October  17GG,  asthma 
prevailed  along  with  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  O  Others  have 
observed  similar  coincidences,  which  are  important  in  ascertain- 
ing the  true  pathology  of  conge.siive  ailhnia. 

In  the  opidcjuics,  the  causi^s  were  unusual,  and  of  a  malari- 
ous nature;  such  as  induce  venons  congestions,  and  common 
inflammati(m%  in  other  o^ons  than  the  Inngs.  For  thisieasonj 
Wb  may  weU  infer  that  epidemic  asthmas  an  maric^  bjr  pecit- 
liaritiesinrespect  to  the  exact  condition  of  die  patholi^CEa  cansa 
of  the  pulmonary  congestion,  which  distingaish  them  from  pe- 
-  lio^c  asthma.  Bloodletting  was  the  remedium  principale  in 
the  foregoing  epidemics. 

"Periodio  Mthms,"  njB  Bree^  "is  preceded  vsiy  generally  by  dyspcpau, 
wMefa  may  fam  taendltd  for  anMla  oryetn,  befora  it  tabes  the  additional 


(1)  De  Ailhmte.  (1)  Op.  Omnia,  1. 1  L<,sb.S, 

(3)  D«Cin.LTiiiph.e.l,i.T.         (<)  OpciLp^ll. 
TOT..  II.  63 
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form  of  asthRU.  Itut  when  thi.i  disease  appears,  dyspepsia  never  Itiia  to  be 
augjnenti^l,  and  tn  nhow  ilsclf  iviili  vinli;nrc  before  Ilie  fit."  "When  sn  asth- 
matic feels  these  wamii^gf,  iie  may  bu  convinced  lliat  his  oneray  is  at  hand." 
He  "  believes  that  the  seat  of  asthma  Iroquently  ousts  in  some  of  Ihc  vieceis 
below  the  diaphragm." 

"Temperance,"  says  Ramadgc,  ■becomes,  perhaps,  a  more  jiOBi^rc  virtuo 
m  asthma,  than  in  any  otter  disnrder."  (')  Why  ^ 

Every  true  observer  of  nature  must  recognise  tlie  truth  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  writers  who  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  considering  the  abdominal  effcctioa  wholly 
consequent  npon  the  asthmatic  attack.  (')  Regarding  these  con- 
ditions, however,  in  their  obvious  connection,  we  sec  vital  causes 
aloue  so  operating;  upon  the  limgs  as  to  produce  aii  engorgement 
of  their  veins.  In  tlic  periodic  asthma,  the  abdominal  disease, 
so  oAen  antecedent,  is  slow  in  its  early  sympathetic  inQuoiccs 
upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  ;  biii,  as  soiui 
BB  the  impression  is  fully  produced,  the  disease  is  then  rcadiiy 
excited,  either  by  a  damp,  cool  air,  by  heat,  a  single  imiiilgeatc 
in  wine,  or  indigestible  food,  &c.  Will  mechanical  philosophy 
explain  ?  It  has  been  often  remarked  by  the  moderns  iliat  preg- 
nant and  puerperal  women  arc  very  liable  to  asthmatic  symp- 
toms. Hippocrates,  in  describing  the  latter,  points  out  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  lungs  as  the  pathological  cause.    Thus : 

"Si  vera  morbos  paulo  diuturmor  (iat,  patietur  sane  muhcr  ea  qure  diclt 
Bunt  de  vir^e,  cui  menses  primunt  eomparcntes,  sursum  impelum  recenuiL" 
**Si  vero  puerperii  jmrqtitio  non  exeat  per  os,  soii  SLn^um  Ltmen  imj>eti]in  fe- 
cerLl,  ocri,Ual,ili.r,  ct  noi.  procod.-l  jnsl^  modo,    Rt  corripiet,  et  mhd^ 

y.t  imj,lrta  T„dmu,,r  a  ,^„i;ui,rp,  vsl.le  MU  i.lus,  et  dor.,.m.  F.t  >iuum 

qnam  rehqtmm  cnrjiii',  rimirura  BFmRTiinP'  ipsa  riikfacnTitf.  F.l  fihrU  riiijber, 
BOpersteB  manet,"&t,    "A'nn  m^lla  tern  Jjits  est  Ai-  vitFi  i|s.ins."(') 

"The  natural  consequence  of  bad  cases  of  astlima  is  apo- 
plexy." (')  This  is  staled  by  dietaus,  (')  who  1ms  a  giaj^ic 
Bccotmt  of  the  disease.  Georget  hag  so  &ec|aently  found  the 
bnuti  congested  in  aBtfama,  that  he  is  inclined  to  consider  (be 
disease  as  having  "  its  oiganic  cause  in  the  centre  of  sensilnlity.'' 
Bnt,  trace  the  history  of  the  symptoms  fiom  their  beginning, 

(l)SMBjiit,caAithiii^p.lSiud  PHaTat>a  Enayi,  vol.  n.  p.  3H,  be. 
[I)  Da  Morb.  MnlMi.  L  1,  ■.  ^  w.  SOS—SSO,  »S, 
(l)BH^Op<iit.p.  111. 
(t)  Da  Cani.  fta.  L  >,  b.  1 1,  da  AsthaiaU. 


n!!d  this  will  nlu-,i\-s  come,  out  n  ,sym]iathetic  resull.    (Pp.  SJS, 

27tt,  -^33,  a'jii,  :m,      30.1,  mi,  va.) 

Now  we  liavo  shown  couclusivelyj  (pp.  230 — 257,  &c.)  in 
oj^Koitioii  to  the  common  belief  (■)  that  nbilher  asthma,  or  taty 
oOxta  pulmonary  afiection,  constitntes  an  obstacle  to  the  descent 
ofvenons  blood  from  the  head  ;  and  we  have  sbown  that  the 
Tenons  iiqection  of  the  face  is  produced  by  the  netion.  of  the 
muscles  upon  the  external  jugulars.  ni;si(lc!s, "  lli^;  face,  in  aslh- 
matic  fits  is  often  shrunk  and  pale  ;'■  (')  a  syniptoni  often  distin- 
guishing venous  congestion,  wliether  in  its  simple  form,  or  as 
complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Arclxus  speaks  of  it  in  asth- 
ma, as  occurring  when  the  rospirotion  is  most  laborious.  Thus : 

Erecti  epiraol,  et  oa  aper'uiit,  pat^raciuntciuc,  tanquameoBmpllrasiiidigen- 
leB.    Ipeonim  faciea  preler  m.ilas,*i/(M  nilirni,  jnlliila  ciL"  (') 

The  cerebral  phenoiiienn  will  depend  as  well  Upon  the  extent 
of  disease  vhich  may  tbns  sympiit helically  induced  in  the 
venous  system  of  the  brain,  which  may  bo  short  of  inflammation, 
as  tipon  any  j^iiieral  sympathy  of  the  organ.  The  phenomena 
must  mainly  dotcrmino  the  actual  amount  of  venous  disease, 
after  a  duo  considoration  of  Ihe  remote  cause  and  its  modifying 
influences.  If  apoplexy  take  place,  in  most  instances  there  is  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  whicli  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  is  a 
farther  evidrace  of  nmorhid  condition  of  the  venous  tissue.  (See 
Sec  16;  andTol.  I.  p.  371—384.)  If  protracted  coma,  instead 
of  apoplexy,  we  have  then  the  morbid  ptfenomena  and  the  pby- 
sical  products  which  we  have  already  described  as  attending 
Tenons  congestions  of  that  o^an  in  various  other  coses ;  whilst, 
as  we  huTe  shown,  the  greatest  engo^;ement  of  the  cerebral  Teins 
that  has  been  yet  artificUdly  produced  is  not  followed  by  any 
morbid  results. 

Insanity  also  follows  asthma.  This  may  be  owing  to  a  gene- 
ral lesion  of  the  cerebral  powers,  which,  however,  as  shown  by 
the  phenomenn,  and  by  dissections,  is  commonly  associated  with 
Tenous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  or,  in  other  cases,  this  conges- 
tion has  passed  wholly,  or  in  part,  into  common  inflammation. 
When  the  last  is  alone  present,  we  have  no  other  proof  that  it 
did  not  exist  ab  initio,  than  the  symptoms  and  analogies,  which 
will  be  admitted  by  the  sound  pathologist  to  be  a  pretty  good 
criterion.  Dr.  Bree  has  the  following  logic  upon  this  subject : — 


r  1 )  8h  Buudg^  M  dt.  p.  so. 

(«}  CdlM't  FbM  UiiM,  {  1389.  <S)  U(  dL 
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1  We  cmclndcib  thpiit  thitiatbiOB,  mnnitf,  ind  draper,  have  the  Miub  catne ; 
iv,  it  inatmi^  and  uthmi  were  aae  SaetMe,  and  inmutf  and  dropsy  wan  ooe 
disease,  aaUinia  and  drop^  must  be  ono  disease."  {')    (VoL  I  pp.  68|  434, 

Dr.  Breo  was  evidently  inipn'ssrd  bv  llic  phenomena  with  na 
identity  of  cause  ;  and,  \vc  bchi;vc  ui  the  I05LC,  so  far  as  venous 
congestion  or  common  inflammation  are  llie  pathological  causes 
of  the  insanity  and  dropsical  effusions  attendant  on  congestive 
asthma. 

Asthma  is  incident  to  those  periocls  of  life  when  the  vital  pow- 
ers arc  most  active ;  and  if  oilier  venous  congestions  arc  rife  in 
later  yoai-i,  ii  i[HL-.t  !«■  nTnllc  ii  i\  tlnit  the  asthmatic  suffers  con- 
EtitutioiKil  iicciilL.-ir.iu'j  \vlui:b  pri'ili^pose  him  to  a  modified  form 
of  pulmonary  venous  iinl:iniui!uioii,  or  a  condition  of  near  ap- 
proximation. In  old  age,  the  powers  of  life  are  more  languid, 
(or  debilitated,  if  it  be  preferred,)  and  "it  makes  the  habit  loss 
irritable."  "In  extreme  old  ;tge,  the  disease  is  almost  lost ;"(') 
although  now,  if  ever,  mechanical  obstructions,  passive  relaxa- 
tions, and  passive  effusions,  should  be  most  likely  to  prevail. 

The  pathological  cause  of  congestive  asthma  becomes  deter- 
mined beyond  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  or  any  dictum  of  the 
mere  anatomist,  or  the  doubt  of  others  with  whom  every  symp- 
tom is  a  special  condition  of  disease,  or  who  may  reject  the 
clearest  analogies,  by  connecting  with  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions the  operation  of  its  curative  means.  And  here  we  must 
once  more  necessarily  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what 
we  have  said  in  another  essay  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  opera- 
tion of  bloodletting ;  especially  in  its  combined  relations  to  in- 
flaramatory  and  congestive  diseases.  Thai  essay  was  originally 
designed  as  a  part  of  the  present ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  make 
the  same  aflirmatioii  of  evay  other,  since  every  other  took  its 
departure  from  the  present,  in  the  form  of  notes.  In  carrj'ing 
them  out,  03  became  ultimately  our  purpose,  into  a  system  of 
medical  philosophy,  we  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
natural  relations  of  the  whole,  and  lo  render  each  more  or  less 
subservient  in  illustrating  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion. 
This  will  account  for  our  frequent  references  to  the  several 
essays. 

Bloodletting,  cathartics,  nauseating  medicines,  blisters,  and 
loT  diet,  are  the  piinoipal  remedies  fircongeatiTe  asthma.  Ths 


tl)Op(al.p  111.  (SjBrH^p.  154,  Also Oamidgik ^ S 
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depletory  syaiera  provailed  with  the  great  masters  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  ait,  and  modern  experience  haa  justified  the  praclice. 

"  The  most  probable  means,"  says  Cullen,  "  is  bloodletting."  (') 
Even  such  as  m&intaiD  the  groimd  of  "  debUit!/"  often  command 
the  use  of  leeches.  Thus  Kamadge : — 

"There  are  many  nonnu,  whidi  render  the  local  abatraetloD  of  blood,  m  tbs 
majoTily  of  insUnces,  not  mprply  safe,  but  a  highiy  beaefi/Mi  lernsdy."   "I  am 

couia^u  a  iv^iiiioii  cxjiciiiliturc  of  tlie  |i.iljiilum  But,  ■<  it  would  bB  niu 

nice  to  teiKaijiosiiUp  gr^jiK  mi  hijpiDiclkiil  nil."  (Vol.1.  BlMdlettiag,  Sec 
a.  3. 5, 7,  a)  Ho  ivoiild  not  venture  so  far  as  cuppiig.  C)  - 

"Blisters,"  says  Ryan,  "are  objected  to  on  the  principle  that  Iho disorder  is 
nalod  in  the  norrauJ  system ;  (p.  488,)  and  never  was  there  a  mSre  atrikinf 
imtanee  of  tbe  baneful  influence  of  theory  unsupported  by  facts."  (') 

This  b  sustained  by  Whytt,  (-}  Percival,  (■)  K.  Hoffmann,  O 
and  many  other  writers.  Percival  found  them  eo  beneficial  that, 
vriUilbe  pathology  of  spasm  before  him,  he  says  they  act  "not 
asovacuanis  in  siieh  cases,  but  as  aritiapasmodica." 

Asthma  is  sn  often  llm  ^yininithelic  rcsnlt  of  abdominal  dis- 
ease, that  bark,  iron,  wine,  ice.  are  sometimes  beneficial  as  means 
of  preveiilion.  -  Tiiese  occasional  advantages,  under  snch  cir- 
cumstances, have  led  many,  who  moke  no  distiaclion  between  the 
disease  and  its  predisposing  cause,  to  the  destructive  use  of  those 
agents  after  the  asthmatic  affection  has  actuiUy  taken  place. 
Floyer  says  of  them,  that, — 

"Steel  sUft  the  bieath,"  and  "renogiiioas  mimial  mOsn  aflbetllie  Jbenl. 
with  drwioufj and gvUinesi."  And  u  to  "culor,  amber,  Mnfoliite,  volatile 
nltti  oriniFlnicBin'lientalteii  iamidly ,  th^  nrify  tlie  apiriti,  teiie  the  eOet- 
veseenee,  and  driTe  the  wmdy  tpiitia  into  the  nerves  by  which  Itie  gtitiigala- 
tioa  ii  increaBed."  (') 

Sir  John,  however,  is  excellent  in  his  peculiar  way.  He  was 
as  much  troubled  about  the  real  pathology  of  asthma  as  any  of 
hia  successors.  Nevertheless,  ho  mode  a  good  application  of  his 
experience  when  he  saw  that  tonics  and  antispasmodics  "slopped 
the  breath,"  and  led  to  "drowsiness ;"  especially  as  he  experien- 
ced these  effects  in  hb  own  person.    (Yol.  I.  p.  296.) 

"  I  foimd,"  }ie  cays,  "IhadTsadmoet  of  themodemwtiten,  and  bithettohsd 
tried  theit  jDatbodo,  and  hot  peotonuts  and  cephilies,  in  vain,  I  beliavad  by 
n^illnuceH  in  Onrmy,  that  th^Doreiundanlood this  diaean;  and,  liuttet. 
face,  tamed  met  una    the  old  wiitan,  Galen,  iEgenita,  iBeliiu,  Sus.  where 

ft)  Finl  LiMI,  j  im  (1)  Op  eil.  pp.  ISO,  US. 

(3)  Op  dl^  W.  (4J  On  Keitaiu  DUoide™,  bo  p.  4ei. 

ft)  Bmyi  Med.  ud  Exp.  toL  i.  c.  4,  p.  Sir. 

(t)  Da  Tnioat  (1)  Sir  I.  Eloye^  ea  AiOuaa,  p.  lit 
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I  found  more  rationnl  notioDB,  sndwas  directed  by  them  (o  UnOMOf  QlUlDadk 
cina  which  doea  very  much  relieve  and  prevent  my  Ula,"  (') 

Clutterbuck,  after  a  long  life  of  experience,  and  with  all  the 
past  before  him,  remarks,  that  "  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  im- 
pediment in  asthma  is  not  scaled  in  Ihc  larynx  ; "  and  that  "in 
most  cases  of  periodical  asthma,  the  disease  may  be  traced  back 
to  catarrhal  itifiammatioti."  He  condemns  "  the  wholo  tribe  of 
antispasmodics,  stinuilants,  and  narcotics,"  and  ptonounces  blood- 
letting the  moat  important  remedy.  (*) 

The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  the  source 
of  those  various  modifiealions  which  attend  the  dilTerent  species 
of  congestive  levers.  Partly  depending  on  the  specific  nature  of 
their  predisposing  causes,  the  local,  es  well  as  the  constitutional 
action,  brang  imbued  with  their  specific  influence,  and  the  specific 
charocteristicB,  (which,  however  dilTerent,  arc  yet  so  allied  as  to 
group  together  the  several  species  as  members  of  a  great  family,) 
being  determined  by  the  constitutional  alTection,  tlic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  venous  tissue  imparts  yet  another  genera!  tesem- 
btance,  —  varying  the  whole  &om  their  simple  type,  oud  oDen 
more  or  less  confounding  the  specific  chamcteristics  under  a 
common  aspect  When  venous  congestion  acquires  thislastas- 
cendancjr,  and  disguises  the  essential  attributes  of  the  constitu- 
tional  affection,  there  is  no  condition  of  disease  which  more  im- 
peratively demands  enlar^d  views  in  pntliology,  a  deeper  scru- 
tiny of  symptoms,  or  greater  nior:;!  Iin]jiii'~s  in  (ho  treatment. 
We  even  think  that  cotemimi-.iufinis,  :aid  well  marked  local  in- 
flammations, associated  with  tliesc  conditions,  contribute  to  tlie 
sa&ty  of  the  patienL  (P.  221.)  They  tend  to  counteract  for  a 
while,  the  depressing  influence  of  venous  inflammation,  to  lull 
the  imagination  which  sees  nothing  but  "debility,"  or  "pntrefac- 
tion,"  in  the  ■proslraiion  of  muscular  and  organic  force,  to  sus- 
tain the  powers  of  life  under  the  influence  of  depicting  remedies, 
which  alone  m:iy  cure,  or  to  ".'ivc  Uie  last  remaining  hope  which 
may  be  inspired  by  ilic  tinaidcd  vis  medicatrix,  but  which  may 
be'speedily  extinguished  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  {^ea  Blood- 
letting,  Sec.  5,  6,  7,  <J,  13,  13.) 

(1)  Op.cit.p.  IS.— Ployer,  however,  iinuiUkanu  to  Gain,  irboliUBitniip 
HHdle;,  ditlalsl  in  Ifaii  iaituea  by  hia  bumonl  notkoii.  Sa  JBtba,  Tdral.  Bt- 
timd,  Scr.  4,  i.  S>. 

(1)  LMma  on  BbodlettniB,  b  LoD.  Mad.  Qaa.  July,  lasSi  pp.  B3I,  SSI,  S9B. 
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It  is  upon  ihi?  jn  iiH-ipli  s  which  have  now  Stated  that  we 
mny  iindert,iiLinl  ivliy  ihu  lyphus  of  one  coiintiy,  or  one  season, 
baa  been,  utidfr  oqiial  circumslancea  of  treatment,  varied  in  its 
phenomena  from  that  of  another ;  (even,  indeed,  wilhoul  a  con- 
tribution from  tlie  gliinds  of  Peyer ;)  wliy  epidemic  scarlatina 
and  measles  are  more  fatal  than  the  simply  contogioiis  ;  why 
the  intermittents  of  Italy  and  of  Africa  arc  more  periiieions  than 
in  oilier  couniries.  {')  And  wlience  proceeds  this  important 
agency  of  the  veins  in  imparting  such  malignancy  to  the  inter- 
mittent fever?  Wliy  do  the  intermitienla  of  Ilaly  often  mani- 
fest aresomblanco  lo  the  congestive  ts^ihus?  Are  not  the  modi- 
fications of  inflammatory  typhus  determined  by  the  local  inflam- 
mations? But  the  congestive  variety  is  distinguished  by  for 
graver  symptoms.  And  shall  we  in  one  case  impute  the  peculiar 
constitutional  disturbance  to  a  simple  fulness  of  a  limited  por^ 
tion  of  the  veins,  whilst  in  the  other  wo  refer  modifications 
to  a  local  disease  of  the  highest  import? 

But,  vonotis  congestion,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
like  inflammation,  is  variously  modified  hy  the  luiliirL'  of  Iliu  re- 
mote causes,  by  conslilution,  age,  habits,  liy  its  indi-pcndence  of 
other  affections,  or  its  supervening  in  consequence  of  disease  in 
other  parts,  anil  by  various.  :md  often  inscrutable  circumstances 
that  may  attend  its  progress.  liikc  certain  modifications  of  in- 
flammation, it  may  not  yield  to  any  extent  of  bloodletting,  but 
may  ultimately,  OS  when  attendant  on  intermittent  fevers,  require 
the  specific  agency  of  quinine.  (See  Bloodletting;  sec.  11,  12.) 
And  why  should  bloodletting  be  as  useful  as  bark  is  injurious  in 
one  modification  of  venous  congestion,  and  the  latter,  with  proper 
Biuiliaries,  (*)  a  specific  for  another  modification  ?  (Vol.  I,  pp.) 
2B9,  303,  304.)  We  have  an  imposing  example  of  this  princi- 
ple in  the  extraordinary  control,  as  stated  by  all  Italian  writers, 
which  is  exercised  by  the  bark  over  the  apoplexies  which  dis-. 
tinguish  the  intermittents  of  the  European  peninsula.  Bui,  even 
here,  the  in(«^t]r  of  general  principle.i  is  preserved,  and  the  pa- 
thology of  venous  congestion  slili  denoted,  by  the  necessity  of 

(1)  Sh  tl»  AmtDimal  Rcscarghos  of  Toni,  MorsBg"i.  I-si,d<i,  BEgUvi,  B.Uly, 
BoiMtt,  Fimgis,  ClfghtHH. 

(S]  TTadg  not  legud  tba  buk  uiclinB,  in  thne  iDituKO,  in  the  luat  on  Dis 
prindHBaTtDBlc^  in  iba  coninon  acteplitloa  of  ibeir  openilioa.  UBtg*c>i,  Efis. 
e.  I.ap,4. 1.10;  (p.tt,  i.Sl^ud  tha  lliliu  uitbDn  inunU;-  Aim,  MoitaB'i 
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antecedent  bloodletdng  and  otber  e 
n^lpct  saying,  ihat  the  fact  which  we  hove  now  slated  confirms 
the  importance  of  stadying  with  the  grealesi  care  tlie  nature  of 
the  remote  cooses  of  diseaae. 

The  aameTaiiatioiis  of  treatment  ar«  equallf  necesnuy  In 
different  modificnliona  of  inflammation.  And  here  we  may  state 
the  remarkable  fact,  which  appears  to  identify  the  pathology  of 
venous  congestion  with  thiit  of  inftammalioii.  that  it  is  with  great 
ranty  that  bark  is  nd^pied  to  either  conditinii  except  when  !isso- 
ciated  with  fever  oi  an  iiiiermiltent  type,  or  clearly  induced  by 
causes  which cenoratc  intcrmUlents.  (Vol.  I.  p.305.  note.)  We 
may  ^ain  illustrate  this  hy  ano^er  example  from  a  distin- 
guished source, 

"A  iiiiv, "  aavx  Sir  It.  11ro.iie.  ■■inbonri'i!  undiT  an  inftimrmtion  of  hor  log. 

1m:  w  !  H  I?  wjt'j  swij  rum  [rif   kmr  ;  ui<'  hkiii  I  i(f  red,  pain- 

f      n  T  n        k.  ;  Uie  usual 

observed  iiiai  ihe  Bv-mntoms  varicu  coiitiupniuiT ;  ili.n  FnmCTinini  Ihe  rednom, 
pauti  and  nrellmg  had  nearfv  auusiura:  ihnt.  ni  nuicr  limes  tucy  vers  u 
Btraogly  maiksd  as  ever:  nod  iitai  uiese  vannliiniF  [iiwrirs  look  place  oa  tba 
altsmate  daya.  Bhe  wa*  now  duecied  lu  inno  iho  sulphate  of  quinine.  Ths 
a^t  «aBiiiimedlate,aiidafew  days  i:i>ii]»ietcu  thc^  r.ure."  (i\ 

"  When  erynpelaa  occms  mth  the  reinrtlent  form  of  fever."  sayp  Dr.  Ann. 
ttmng,  "it  is  antpriiing'  how  fast  the  bark  slops  it"  And  yel  lie  had  just  said, 
that  in  tonaaoa  erympelBa  **  the  bark  and  wine  Bystem  is  of  all  tlio  most  faTal 
practice  gmeralljr."  (•)  R  is  the  result  of  M.  Baifly's  remarchcs,  Ihat,  in  the 
paniicious  fevera  of  Rome,  the  use  of  bsrk,  In  eonjimction  with  depletion,  ia 
indifpenaabic  oen  when  the  fever  Is  complicated  with  the  most  aclivB  inflam. 
[nation  of  important  organir-        And  so  other  Italian  auth  01^ 

Mwllot  always  prescribed  large  doses  of  quinine,  idong  with 
depletive  remedies,  at  Ihe  onset  of  (he  Bona  fever,  which  was 
generally  attended  by  phrenitic  symptoms,  that  were  doubt- 
less the  result  of  venous  congestion.  {')  We  may  sny,  how- 
erer,  that  bark  and  even  mild  stimulation,  are  sometimes  suited 
to  inflammations  wliich  spring  from  other  causes,  though  only 
nndet  some-  very  peculiar  circumstances;  whilst  the  whole 
history  of  venous  congestions,  in  their  early  stages,  whether  sim- 

(1)  LcPlutM  on  i-ocnl  Nctfous  AlTrclioTH,  p.  f!. 

(S)  Loclum  on  Chronic  and  AcgW  Uiscaicj,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  lOt. 

(3)  Trail*  de>  Fi*.ie>  InltrmilKnlcj,  &c  p.  ass,  iic 

(4)  HKbndiea  rai  \tt  FiSira  du  I4oid  de  I'Afrique.  See,  abe,  M.  Pieny,  it 
m-i..^^  i!^i..K —  i„  EaOta,  in  Vipttuht  UU.  Chir,  Bna;  Anflt.  1837. 
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pie  or  combined  with  idiopalliic  fever,  places  them  amongst 
the  wDHt  of  the  lEedentia.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  222,  231,  233—248.) 
Again,  bloodletting,  especially  the  general  remedy,  is  more  uiii- 
fbnnly  important,  or  benefiual,  in  this  a&ction,  than  in  in  flam- 
nudiona.  (Tol.lpp.130 — 156,219,338,346,^)  Annstrong 
pTGSses  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  simply  congestive  fevers ; 
but,  "where  any  poison,"  he  says,  "produces  n  congesto-infiam- 
mril.>ry  fiirm  of  disorilijr,  ih,'  |Mli(.>nt  c:iiiuDt  \>l-:^t  g.fuoral  blood- 
leliing.''  [')  Wo  o;inuot  doubt  that  lliis  is  somcliiiics  inie,  for 
reasons  formerly  assigned,  (Yol.  I.  p.  146,)  and  from  ibe  accuracy 
with  which  Armstrong  studied  nature ;  but,  in  its  general  sense, 
and  when  applied  to  the  eaily  at^es  of  ^sease,  we  believe  it 
to  be  a  capital  error.  The  distinguished  Graves,  who  can  "  cure 
a  pneumonic  attack  by  moderate  bleeding  ond  without  injuri- 
ously wuBkening  the  slreuglh  of  the  patieut,"  with  the  para- 
mount aid  of  tartar  emetic,  Tomaiks  of  certain  congestive  oJfcc- 
ttons,  "  if  tonics  be  long  continued,  the  persons  using  them 
are  qit  to  fall  down  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  ^plexy."  {')  This 
may  be  a  small  circumstance  in  the  way  of  objection ;  but 
since  we  are  now  most  concerned  about  the  real  pathology  of 
these  affections,  we  may  say  by  the  way,  that  llio  cerebral  veins 
are  found  stulM  wiih  blood  i:i  Ihcsu  Jascs,  whilst  Uie  aricrics 
arc  cither  i;mj)iy  or  have  ouly  ihiiir  usual  proporlion  of  blow!. 
Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  our  present  inquiry,  to  ask  wbetlier  the 
ioniea  produced  any  mechanical  obstruction,  or  debUUated  the 
Tesaelsl  (P.  178.)  Again,  in  neglected,  at  protracted  cases  ot 
congestive  inflammatory  diseases,  where  the  vital  forces  are  sunk- 
en, bloodletting  may  in  cither  case,  aggravate  disease,  whilst  it 
mav  be  removed  bv  Ionics  and  stimulants. 

It  is  inauilest,  therefore,  that  the  occasional  ciTecls  of  tonics, 
or,  we  should  rather  say  of  the  Pemvian  febrifuge,  in  removing 
venous  ctmgeations,  so  far  from  invalidating  the  philosophy  of 
our  patholo^cal  cause,  appears  strongly  to  confirm  it  The 
bark  is  equally,.or  more  curative  of  intermittent  fever,  and  intei- 
mittent  inflarnmations.  It  operates  upon  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  removing  the  anali^ns  venous  congestions.  Tlie  ro- 
tianate  is  to  be  found  in  the  impression  produced  upon  the  vires 
vita:  of  the  venons  parietes,  by  which  an  inflammatory  condition, 
like  that  of  the  common  intermittent  inflammation,  is  overcome. 

(I)  Lutun^  nl  dt.  nL  L  p.  413. 

(tj  Lgn.  Mad,  k  Sng.  Jouni.  (oL  ii.  p.  ^5,  and  rot.  iii.  p.  103. 
VOL.  II-  64 
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Cnn  any  ihing  be  clearer  than  our  analoeies  ?  The  same  re- 
mote causes,  which  establish  tho  distinction  between  inlermillcnt 
and  other  fevers,  and  which  so  modify  their  associate  inflamma- 
tioDa  as  to  render  the  bark  curative  in  either  case,  whilst  it  would 
be  detrimental  where  other  causes  operate,  have,  in  like  manner, 
80  modified  the  inflammnttoa  of  the  venous  tissue  aa  to  bring  it 
under  the  sanative  power  of  the  same  ageni,  but  which,  in  other 
cases  not  possessinr^f  ihis  modificHlioii,  n-mild  be  pernicious.  It 
is  upon  exactly  this  principle,  thai,  as  \vc  have  seen,  (p. 
opium  is  more  or  less  bcnoficial  in  its  sedative  doses  in  the  cere- 
bral cottgeationa  which  are  produced  by  an  excess  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  whilst  it  is  more  or  less  injurious  in  the  various  modifi- 
cations that  are  induced  by  other  remote  causes. 

Nor  can  we  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  tho  remarkable  influ- 
ences which  are  detonnincii  ii\ion  vfiious  cnngf.sliniic,  as  upon 
idiojmthic  fevers  and  iiiflnmmatioiis,  liy  the  exact  nnmre  of  the 
predisposing  and  esciling  causes,  especially  by  llie  former,  and 
which  reflect  so  strong  a  light  upon  the  true  pathology  of  con- 
gestion. Indeed,  thereare  reasons  to  believe,  BB  we  have  amply 
shown,  that  venous  congestion  is  mora  influenced  than  inflam- 
mation by  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes.  With  (his  considf  r- 
ation,  liowuver,  nm.sl  l>e  conneclcd  the  nature  of  ihi'  ni  jii;]- 
whose  venous  tissue  tho  influence  of  the  poisim  luiiy  c^pi  i  iiill/ 
fall.  The  same  modifications  of  the  paihologicid  cause  coii- 
stBUtly  happen  in  acute  phlebitis,  as  denoted  by  the  symptoms, 
ftc.  itisnot  the  same  when  induced  by  the  lancet,  as  in  uterine 
phlebitis ;  and  it  diffeis  from  both  when  generated  by  injecting 
morbid  nnimal  poisons  into  the  veins.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
dillti-wiccs  will  arise  in  iho  hst  casc.'^  correspondiii?  with  ditfcr- 
ciiccs  in  the  nnUire  of  Ihc  niorbific  ngenls  so  employed.  This  is 
clearly  Ihe  ground  of  the  philosophy  which  induced  Magondio 
to  affirm  that  he  "  could  <;ive  rise,  at  his  pleasure,  to  pneumonia, 
scurvy,  typhoid  fever,  &c.,  not  to  mciilion  a  number  of  other 
affections  which,  so  to  speak,  1  called  into  being  before  you." 
(Vol.  I.  p.  397.)  There  are,  indeed,  scarcely  any  two  cases  of  in- 
flammation exactly  alike,  and  the  differences  become  more  and 
more  Temorkable  according  to  the  differences  in  the  remote 
causes.  Canthaiidea  excites  a  modification  of  iho  disease  which 
differs /rem  that  by  a  mustard  cataplasm;  and  this  is  especially 
shown  by  thur  efi^ts  upon  internal  influnmations.  A  scald  is 
diSbrent  from  any  other  modification  of  inflammation,  as  shown 
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by  its  constitutional  etTects ;  oflen  destroying  life  when  only  su- 
porfictal.  And  so  of  other  locu)  irritants.  (Vol.  1.  p.  495,  itc.) 
Yet  all  belong  to  a  common  genus,  and  are  intimately  allied. 

If  we  compaiB  the  observations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  mephitic  gases  and  analogous  agents,  by  Halter,  Korgagni, 
Portal,  Nyaien,  Halle,  Mi^ndie,  Bartholin,  Thenard,  Pschlin, 
Ramsey,  Prinijlo,  Bancroft,  Lotiis  and  Hippocratea,  we  shall  be 
fully  impresstil  wilh  ihc  ■iilii'R'iiccs  wIiIlIi  prevail  in  ihtir  mor- 
bific properties,  nnd  tiic  coincident  modifications  of  the  vital 
powers.  What  can  demojisiratc  more  clearly  the  precise  iin- 
piessioiis  to  which  these  powers  ore  liable,  according  to  the  na- 
ture  of  the  morlnSc  agent,  than  the  infltiencea  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  virus  of  smallpox,  and  kine-pox ;  especially  if  it 
be  true  that  the  virus  of  onch  was  orifpnolly  identical,  ond  that 
the  dilTcrences  have  been  established  by  those  viial  actions  which 
each  may  generate  anew.  Again,  viicc  in  ate  a  healthy  subject, 
and  he  will  be,  probably,  for  ever  protected  against  the  former 
disease.  But,  although  the  susceptibility  of  the  vital  properties 
to  the  Bpeciflc  influence  of  Emallpox  be  thns  extinguished,  the 
virus  will  at  all  times  produce  an  eniplion  in  some  modified  con- 
dition. If  vaccination  be  performed  when  another  disease  is 
present,  especially  of  the  skin,  its  influence  upon  the  vital  prop- 
erties is  more  or  less  resisted  liy  their  nlready  altered  stale,  and 
the  subject  remains  partially  susceptible  of  smallpox ;  and  so  he 
is,  also,  of  a  repetition  of  the  kine-pos.  This  is  only  equivalent 
to  the  resistance  which  is  made  by  disease  to  curative  agents. 
Taccinate  again,  and  we  may  extinguish  the  siiseeptibitity  to 
both.  In  tliese  cases  is  seen  the  play  of  dilFcretit  Ciuises  ;  all  act- 
ing in  collision  by  their  different  impression..;  u[-in  the  forces  of 
life.    (See  Vol.  I.  p.  560,  nole.) 

Nevertheless,  the  alliance  amongst  the  ditfercnl  modifications 
of  venous  cotige.stion  Ls  very  great,  as  it  is  with  the  various  modi- 
fications of  indammaiion  ;  and  the  same  general  principles  of 
treatmsnt  liold  good  in  all.  Xor  do  we  deny  a  strong  alhtmce 
between  ihc  different  species  of  idiopathic  fevers.  They  appear 
to  be  fully  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  combined  cir- 
cnmstances  of  each ;  though  certainly  less  so  than  the  contagions 
actions.  In  the  latter,  as  smallpox,  measles,  scarlatina,  hoop- 
ingcough,  the  vital  properties  are  modified  in  a  way  which 
is  strictly  sni  generis.  Th^ce,  they  are  always  capable  of  pro- 
ducinff  a  specific  virus,  by  which  the  same  disease  is  prop^iated 


from  one  to  nnothcr.  In  these  instances,  also,  tlie  proporlies  of 
life  generally  iinders;o  determinate  changes,  return  sponluncoiisly 
through  uniform  alterations  to  their  natural  state,  and  for  ever 
after  lesiet  the  influence  of  tbe  same  causes.  (>}  Tbis  also  im- 
plies an  identity  of  the  morbific  agent  in  each  of  the  spedcs,  unce 
the  vital  properties  are  always  altered  in  one  unvarying  matm6r. 
And,  as  no  animal  product  has  ever  beei)  imilaled  by  art,  and  as 
there  is  wery  fiLsnii  in  bdir.y  that  the  kiw.s  of  hfe  lenninaie  in 
resiilLs  wholly  difii'rtiil  from  those  of  physics,  wc  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  contagious  diseases  are  ever  projiagated  by  any 
Other  causes  than  such  ns  are  generated  by  those  precise  modifi- 
cations of  the  vital  powers  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
diseases.  (Vol.  I.  p.  469.)  It  is  plain  enough,  however,  that 
other  causes  may  predispose  the  properties  of  life  to  he  specifically 
acted  iipini  by  tbi  toningious  virus;  since  measles,  A,c.,  .spring 
up  ppiikmicnlly,  I'nr  the  same  reason,  also,  all  those  affections 
which  have  for  their  causes  the  products  of  laws  which  govern 
inorganic  matter,  can  neither  be  regarded  ns  contagious  by  the 
philosopher,  nor  shown  to  be  so  by  llie  man  who  doubts  every 
thing  but  his  senses.  In  the  latter  coses,  however,  the  same 
principle  is  farther  involved,  as  in  the  former ;  since  we  think 
there  Is  proof  (hat  the  atmosphere  of  a  febrile  patient  may  render 
the  properties  of  life  more  susceptible  to  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
disposing causes  either  of  that,  or  of  any  other  disease,  and  may 
clearly^  operate  as  an  immediate  esciting  cause  when  the  system 
is  thus  predisposed.  It  is  in  this  way,  especially,  that  the  ftetid 
dejections  in  typhoid  and  other  malarious  fevers  have  suddenly 
developed  a  corresponding  disease  in  a  transient  visiter.  The 
learned  leader  will  readily  recall  some  remarkable  examples ; 
and,  wo  arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  case  of  Dr.  Geary,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  our  first  volume,  page  473,  is  of  this  na- 
ture. The  laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  arc  as  wide  as 
the  poles  from  each  other.  No  organic  action  can  form  the 
chemical  combinations  of  dead  matter.  It  cannot  be  done  even 
by  vegetable  organization,  which  is  fundamentally  coDcerned 
with  the  elements  of  inorganic  substances.  The  morbific  agents, 
therefore,  which  are  supplied  by  the  forces  of  chemistry,  being 
never  generated  by  the  vital  forces,  the  diseases  which  aie  the 
result  of  those  agents  can  never  propagate  themselves.   (Vol.  L 

(I)  AjrdiDphglniimaiiDiniticiiuriiHnhullhf  uutBdpoi>Dii%&c,>»a(«^^ 
■r  WadU  UHms  conUgioiu  campliunti.  Thtj  hmiiah  Bumplu,  boimar,  if  tft- 
^modilleifioiweriluTitd  pnpemM. 


p.  451-453,  nole.)  We  must,  therefore,  regard  only  in  ihe 
liffht  of  ossumplion  all  speculations  like  the  followinn-:— 

■' In  n  great  majirllv  ofr^fcs  i.f  tyjilniiil  ^vcr,"  siys  I'rofLWor  AliRnn,  "we 

1. 1'l-ij  uii-  mr.i  iij.f-  J  I  !■  ■   :j  in  :r  ill ri:i ■  ini.i iji ir  V  icnill  Till'  LIJCHHJ.  UlJIkC- 


"  '-')"  ■■ f      " I"       ■iiini-jriij  |in[riiji.nn, 

of  fei-Dr."  (') 

But,  we  can  in  no  way  establish  conviction  so  well,  as  by 
showing  how  fact  after  fact  has  ullimalely  Iriumplicd  in  bring- 
ing the  moet  enlightened  minds  io  a  lacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  graat  prindples  which  we  have  just  stated,  Wc  iind,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Arinatrong  slowly  renouncing  his  firm  belief  in 
Ihe  contagion  of  typhus  fever,  upon  which  he  had  erected  im- 
poriniit  hypotheses  ot'a  pracliciil  nature;  —  that 

"The  opm]i)[i  cluns  to  mt' closely,  and  I  [jorlpil  wiUj  it  (rradually,  [f  not  with 
regret,"  and  Uial,  finally,  "having  diBoovercil  aij  crfor,  the  only  reparation  I 
can  make  is  by  such  an  acknowldgmecL" 

And  turning  to  our  own  still  greater  philosopher,  we  hear  him 
in  the  same  honourable  and  humble  manner, 

"BcggiDjiforgivcncBBof  Ihc  friends  of  Bcicncc  and  humanity,  if  Ihe  puhlica. 
tion  of  liiji  opinion,  (conlagioiisneEs  of  yolloii-  lover  and  plague,)  baa  had  an/ 

Indeed,  xuch  is  Ulo  pain  ho  fccle  in  rccolloctLnf;  [lint  he  eier  entertained  or  pro. 
pagalcii  it.  Uiat  it  ivill  long,  and  perhaps  always,  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure 
ho  might  otherwiee  have  derived  from  a  review  of  hia  altempta  Io  fulfil  ihe  pub- 
lic duties  of  his  profoation."  {') 

In  speaking  of  the  "  practice  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
in  burning  the  clothes  of  persons  who  died  of  consumption,"  and 
of  the  analogous  acts,  "sanctioned  by  the  advice  or  oideis  of 
public  bodies  in  the  United  Slatea,"  he  says  "they  are,  in  both 
coontiies,  maiks  of  the  snpeistition  of  medicine."  (') 

And  yet  another,  justly  honoured  in  the  walks  of  science.  In 
1822,  Dr.  J.  B.  Be<^  In  his  report  on  the  "&ver  at  Middletown, 
Ct."  lemarlcs,  that, 

"  In  lootdng  around  the  city  for  any  dtmestic  eauM  which  might  have  pro- 
duced them  (the  cases,)  I  fbund  nons  thai waa  »deqoate."    "There  is  nothing 

(1)  OnliincHof  Phyiinlofy  ond  Pitfadagy.p.  Btt;  1833. 

(J)  Lectum  on  Aculs  and  Chronk  Diuaaci^  loL  ii.  pp,  113, 114—  110. 

(J)  Ldd.  Med.  and  Phjraal  JautMl,  vsl.  n.  p.  171i  Isas.-~A[M,  Ruih'j  Med. 
InqoinBi  and  ObMCvaliaii*,  Tol-ir.  p.  (1X1,1803;  ud  Hnr-Yoik  Had.  Rapodtoij, 
nL  Ti.  p.  135— in,  1BQ3;  whns  lUi  chu(e  of ^lidoii  ia  mon  fiiUy  Ml  Ibilh. 

ft)  UedicillDqniiiNuidCHiMnMiHH,  nii.  [^80. 
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tboutthiiiilMe,  (ths  Mp-jKi.tK.'}wiitb  enntbamat  dntenpendiniBgiM- 
tion  could  eaiTert  into  ■  louKe  ofinfectioD.  Indsed,  nothing  ■oenucBpaUa 
of  explaining  tlie  facta  on  this  nitiiecl,  bnt  tc  utmit,  teilh  lit  axtpHan  qfAtJinl 
too  cotes,  urhick  axvTTtd  mteriarlg,  the  exkatence  at  malignint  lent,  in  Hiddlo- 
(own,  was  DH-iDgtolbe  picaenEeof  tluBTOasGl  iTomth^  WeitllidieB,  Otber- 
wiae  it  IB  anacwuDtiliie  Wby,  in  &  place  wbere  there  'a  »  total  ahnnce  of  dl 
the  causes  coatcndcd  for  b;  thoKirbo  muntun  ths  doctrine  of  dooicalic  ori- 
gin," (■)  Sic 

In  1823,  we  hear  Irom  the  same  wiiter,  that, — 

•>lt  was  with  tho  dcopcat  Bolieitude,  that  wa  watched  tho  crigin  end  progieM 

of  tJio  talc  pcBtilonce,  wliich  desolated  ITie  ftirest  portion  of  our  city ;  {the  yel. 
low  foviT  o(  IKW.)  And  (luring  its  conreo,  facts  so  abundant  and  strilting  were 

dcvclnpixl,  Eis  lo  |irod»rp  a  pufiiivfi  iind  complelo  codvictitai  npon  onr  mind*, 
that  con/(ij7W)i  had  rat'ftiiu,'  fa  do  in  Ihe  propagation  of  the  disease."  (')    (VoL  L 


Armstrong  finally  ridicules  the  doctrine  which  he  hod  aban- 
doned "with  regret."  lie  also  denounces  it  "as  the  most  cold, 
the  most  cmel,  the  most  calculating  doctrine  that  ever  was  ad- 
Tanced."  And.as  lo  "the  qnoraatine  laws,"  ihoy  "are  perfectly 
absurd."  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  ialls,  at  once,  into  the 
greater  enor  of  confbiiDdiiig  the  "marsh  intermittent"  with  ty- 
phus fever.  Had  he  studied  those  "black-letter  books"  for  whidi 
be  expresMs  "contemplnons  views  "  on  the  very  page  where  he 
Tenonnces  one  doctrine  and  takes  np  the  other,  he  wotild  have 
foimd  in  Hippocmles  all  that  would  have  beea  netKssary  to  have 
satisfied  him  ftilly  of  tbeii  distinctioni.   Nevertheless,  he 

"Beweebea  ni  to  lalia  mtUng  for  mith  but  what  our  own  olwetvatioii  prarei 
to  be  lo;  and  beliavea  that  ifaa  doctrine  of  ccntRgion  ii  tatra  np  fa]>  inedic»I 
men  i>  it  was  by  himnlA  from  the  pr^u^eo  of  edneetica." 

But,  what  strikes  us  as  liable  to  exception  on  an  accasion  so 
solemn,  ond  in  a  teacher  oriwworfiil  influence,  and  after  hnring 
not  only  positively  allirmed  that  he  had  "entirely  altered  his 
opinion  of  the  contagion  of  typhus  fever,"  bnt  having  also  de- 
voted some  twenty  pages  in  the  way  of  proof,  and  derision  of  the 
doctiine,  is  the  evidence  which  he  affords  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter  of  his  having  "ported  with  the  doctrine  gradually,  if  not 
with  regret,"  in  the  declaration  that,  "it  remains  in  my  [oind  a 
problem  lo  be  solved  whether  typhus  fuver  is  ever  contagious  01 

Turning  again  to  our  "  American  Sydenham,"  who  has  been 
thus  so  justly  distingubhed,  we  iind  him  prognosticating,  as  the  re- 

(I)  Rsir.YoikMsdieilwidPhfiiciJjDnn.  ieiE,p.IflS. 

(1)  Ibid.  lBSS,p.4TS.  (3)  Lectures, Ilc. ltd.  iL pp.  1I^1»,I19. 
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salt  of  his  coDTesBion,  "the  baaastae  benefits  which  await  ikia 
mighty  a<Aievernent  of  our  science  upon  the  afTairs  of  the  globe." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  any  respect,  with  either  of  the  distin- 
guished iiidividiiiils,  an  "uc/ikvcmeii/  .//,sr(V.»,-f.'  SLicnei:  Inid 
no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.    It  l^nd  rotisti)d  to  the  last; 

till  conviction  heeame  the  unwilling  result  of  a  series  of  inosC 
obstinate  facts.  And  yet,  it  is  truly  remarlcable,  that  such  illus- 
trioua  advocates  for  prindples  in  medicine  should  not  have  felt 
the  force  of  their  philosophy,  and  have  permitted  science  to  have 
anticipated  their  specific  facts.  Must  wc  forever  aiviiil  demon- 
stration, where  principles  npply  with  their  Tiilk'-t  fi-rci;? 

as  it  respects  typhus,  and  yellow  fevers,  and  the  pliigue,  riliiin- 
doucd,  and  quarantine  laws  treated  with  derision.  (Vtil.  I.  pp. 
461  —  452,  532  —  533.) 

"Let  y^oa  faxr,"  lajn  the  Tonorable  nnd  experienced  Fergueun,  '•ht  tx- 
piaigtdforeter  from  iheKaof  impiiiiableandlransparlaiU  amlaginia."  (') 

Even  Africa,  from  her  very  hot-bed  of  pestilence,  boards  the 
Metropolis  of  Eun^ : 

"Dr.  of  Alexandris,"  says  Dr.  Tilentins  Mott,  «  Mated  to  na,  that 

he  eent  the  clothes  and  mnttraeg,  of  a  pctson  who  bad  died  of  plague,  to  Loo. 
don,  and  Ual  n  iiunntity  of  tho  discharge  ftam  the  charbons  and  buboes  tras 
mingled  with  it  jiurpoeoiy.  It  arrived  safe,  waa  taken  Itoaic,  but  do  dieoaso 
communicated  by  it.  Hoepilfll  pupils,  who  ats  Piteneively  employed  in  die. 
■ecting  subiocis  dead  of  the  plague,  never  contncl  the  diBcaBC."  "  From  Iho 
facts  which  I  collected  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  (Tonstaatlnoptc,  in 
each  of  which  phcce  the  disease  existed,  and  in  the  first  of  which  I  saw  a  Dum- 
ber of  casts,  my  belief  is,  that  it  is  not  contagious."  (') 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  in  our  first  volume,  ns  to 
the  existing  testimony  against  the  supposed  production  of  dis- 
ease by  putrid  animal  exhalations,  we  may  say  that  the  opinion 
is  controverted  even  by  Chishoira  ;  (')  whilst  Professor  Dung- 
linson,  after  much  person:d  unci  necurale  observation,  concludes 
that,  "as  a  cause  of  malririouf  frver,  ])iilrid  animal  emanations 
cannot,  we  conceive,  he  iiivolied.  '  (')  If  this  be  tnie,  what  be- 
comes of  the  bearing  of  injections  into  the  veins  of  putrid  ani- 
mal matter,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  origin  or  pathology  of 
"  adynamic  "  oi  any  other  fevers.  (•)  (Humoral  Pathology,  Sec. 
9,  10,  and  11.) 

(T|  M.-l        .-  U.       .„..  J. .11.  I,S-10,  p.  30C. 

(■!)  A,  KM  .11  ,I..;irii  .iflk^McJ.  Sciences,  Aug.  IB30,  P.37J. 

(Jj  U:i  C,>iit...XL.i:i,  JM  i;JTn.  Med.  and  Sjig.  Joum,  1810. 

(4)  Anicnc»n  Med.  InlcUlgsocer,  IB37,  p.  IflS. 

(5)  We  i«  that  Dncbalelel's  uiajr  oTIscts,  *llbongh  buktd  b;  M.  Andnl,  (Tel. 


We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  on  accouiil  of  ils  itnportnnce 
to  fiindaniemal  principles.  Tlie  precise  alterations  of  ihc  piop- 
erlies  of  life,  which  constitute  the  difierent  species  or  modifica- 
tions of  fever,  tequiie  as  much  piecise  causes  ot  modifications  of 
those  causes,  as  the  moie  uuifoim  altustions  of  the  same  prop- 
erties require  an  unifbrm  morbific  agent  in  smallpox.  In  stating 
these  piinciples,  the  reader  sbould  benr  constnntly  in  recollection 
that  we  are  allowing  noiUiiig  for  ihu  coniiiigiini  iiiflncnccs  of 
local  congestions,  inflammations,  itc,  wliicU  more  or  less  ob- 
scure the  phenomena  of  idiopathic  fever.  And  we  may  now  re- 
mark the  reason  vihy  the  morbific  agenU  which  ara  geturaled 
by  chemical  foreei  are  ao  eotutantlif  varied,  and  eattAiiskwg' 
so  many  shades  of  difference  in  fevers  of  the  tame  species  ; 
whihl  llinse  irliicli  tki^iU  from  the  vital  puirers  are  liil^tin- 
guhhc'l  fur  thi-ir  sr^nUr  itnlfuymiltj ,  ii:,d,  therefore  '.slab- 
lis/i  the  dtam^rcx  in  Ufi,  in  a  uniform  vi-tiiiwr-  The  fortes 
of  chemistry  operate,  as  it  were,  at  random,  and  slight  variations 
in  the  proportions  of  only  two  elements  may  &m  the  moat  op- 
posite ccmttouBtions.  One  may  be  atmospheric  air,  the  other  a 
powerful  acid.  And  we  nay  carry  these  two  results  to  a  full 
exemplificalion  of  our  principles, — -one  of  the  combinations  so 
alTecting  the  organizalion  as  lo  constitute  health,  the  oihcr  de- 
stroying  organ  ligation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  life  op- 
erate only  through  a  fixed  and  highly  elaboraled  system  of  mat- 
ter. The  n&Uire  and  uniformity  of  the  latter  gives  delerminv 
tion  to  the  actions  of  the  former,  whilst  we  find  in  this  fact  an 
equal  proof  that  the  powers  which  animate  the  organized  matter 
are  founded  in  the  same  principle  of  consistent  adaptation.  Nor 
wilt  we  neglect  saying,  that  the  considerations  which  we  have 
just  made  comptelcly  establish  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  two  systems  of  forces,  and  we  may  engraft  them  upon  our 
essay  on  the  Vital  Powers. 

In  propordon,  therefore,  to  the  affinities  which  may  exist 
among  the  morbific  causes  of  idiopathic  fevers,  and  those  lo- 
cal inflammations,  and  congestions  which  may  depend  upon 
external  causes,  there  will  be,  cteterb  paribus,  approximatiolu 
in  the  modes  in  which  the  vital  forces  will  be  altmd.    The  at- 

i.  p.  IM,  it  Impugned  mneh  io  Ih^nnw  «*;  thtt  Bancroft  nSgied.  Tliii  nuj 
btn  iu  tHBponij  iDRaeDca,  ud  Ihe  fibiic  vhicb  Ibaj,  and  otlien,  tmn  resnd, 
iiu;,1ilicili*Tiiii,  twacmioniiltjsbKured  in  unM;  but  then  it  williluid,  noBV 
M  Uler  comnndini  hhituhI  huMg*. 
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lendiiig  dtenmstances  of  one  climate  will  promote  in  a  ceitain 
Way  the  dissolution  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  recombinalinn 

of  its  dlemonts  in  a  manner  tiiat  may  be  nearly  uniform.  Tliis 
being  morbific,  will  determine,  as  expounded  by  HippncrateSj 
nearly  an  uniform  alteration  of  the  vital  properties.  (P.  437.) 
Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  tlio  same  agencies  will  defcrminc  causes  of 
some  other  nature  llinn  the  supposed  miasmatic,  which  will 
bring'  about  coincident  results.  There  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple. At  other  times,  the  morbific  causes  may  be  varied,  and 
there  will  bo  corresponding  variations  in  the  tliaitsos  which 
they  establish  in  the  powers  of  life.  In  anoili^r  cliiiij.li'  tlio  re- 
sults of  decomposition  and  recombination  are  i  ^iriLil  by  ntiicr 
agencies,  and,  as  tlieydifer  from  those  of  the  former,  so  will  ilio 
influences  differ  which  they  exert  upon  life.  Thus  the  fevers 
of  two  climates  may  be  greatly  different  from  each  other,  or  they 
may  be  connected  by  close  resemblances. '  The  phenomena  in- 
dicntc  the  distinctions,  and  carry  ns  bade  to  on  investigation  of 
the  remote  causes  with  which  the  science  of  pathology  must,  if 
we  may  say  so,  nltimately  begin.  We  need  not  remark  how  ably 
this  subject  has  been  investigated  by  our  distinguished  country' 
man,  Dr.  Miller,  and  subsequently  illustrated  by  our  learned 
professor  Joseph  H.  Smith.  But,  if  high  commendation  be  due 
to  the  philosophy  which  marks  the  investigation  of  the  remote 
cmlsra  of  disease,  M  Ihis  onliirhreiirH  rrii,  whiil  mwisiire  of  honour 

known  of  tiLiil  irn|iorlanl  sulij^cl,  h:L  ,mdi:  il  ihv  -nninci- 
work  of  all  his  writings,  aud  which  gave  such  a  direction  to  his 
practical  views  as  to  obtain  for  him,  through  all  subsequent  time, 
the  solitary  distinction  of  the  <<  amax  divinua  "7 

Considering  the  differences  which  prevail  among  fevers,  in- 
flammations, and  vpnoiis  consrestioiis,  it  is  rRmnrkfible  thitt  ihe 
general  principli'.f  of  tri'aimcnt  are  ni;atly  llif  same,  rtsii^ctiviily, 
in  each  of  till!  deiioniiuiilioiis.  Tins  necessarily  procii  ils  from 
certain  degrees  of  coincidence  in  the  morbid  alterations,  whilst 
these  affinities  arise  from  a  principle  in  the  forces  of  life  by  which 
dieyoTB  adapted  to  eqnal  influences  from  avast  variety  of  agents, 
and  by  which  the  organized  system  is  thus  maintained  in  one 
iiiniiirm  corioiiLon;  and,  although  tlic  properties  of  life  are  liable 
lii  auiirriiioiiff  ny  (he  same  agents  when  operating  in  excess,  or 
tnirn  oLtiurs  more  directly  morbific,  they  must  still  manircsi  .ip- 
proximations  to  their  natural  actions,  since  their  essence  cannot 
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be  changed.  There  are,  also,  great  classes  of  remote  causes 
which  h&ve  analogous  influences  upon  the  properties  of  life,  and 
when  any  number  of  either  of  the  groat  divisions  establish  mor- 
bid Blterattons,  the  changes  will  be  mora  or  less  alike,  and  mani- 
fest themselves  in  some  of  the  specific  or  modified  forma  of  fe- 
ver, or  in  those  of  inflammations  or  venous  congestions ;  the  lat- 
ter being  only  an  inflammation  ofa  particular  tissue,  whose  nat- 
ural properties  differ  so  much  from  those  of  other  tissues  as  to 
result  in  phenomena,  when  the  seat  of  inflammation,  which  dif- 
fer from  those  of  other  tissues  when  affected  in  like  manner.  (P. 
178,  ToL  L  p.  542,  668—  575,  636,  Ttote.) 


SECTION  xin. 


The  dcrongemenis  which  attend  the  organic  functions  of  parts 
which  arc  llie  seat  of  venous  congestions  are  sometimes  consecn- 
tive  to  the  venous  disease,  and  at  other  times  antecedent,  and  one 
of  its  predisposing  cr  exciting  causes.  Whenever  the  venous 
aflbction  takes  place,  it  necessarily  exerts  an  influence  more  or 
less  piofonnd  upon  the  whole  oigonization  of  the  part  For  tins 
reason,  the  various  phenomena  of  the  brain,  in  all  its  congestions, 
are  more  or  less  modified;  and  constitutional  distnrbances  arise 
as  well  from  the  general  lesion  of  the  brain  as  from  the  direct 
influences  of  its  congested  veins.  We  apprehend,  too,  that  the 
influences  upon  the  general  constitution  of  the  congested  i>att 
will  vary  according  to  the  modified  tbrm  of  the  pathological  slate 
of  the  aflected  veins,  as  well,  also,  through  the  antecedent  con- 
dition of  the  organ,  whether  as  it  reepecls  its  nortoal  or  modified 
state;  and,  that  we  shall  find  in  this  explanation  a  reason  why 
venous  congestions  contribiiic  much  to  that  modification  of  the 
cerebral  powers  tiy  u-hich  ,ipo|ili;xy  is  so  readily  delermiued  at 
certain  periods  of  lilb. 

Biohat,  who  has  now  and  tlien  a  brief  atltisiim  to  venous  con- 
gesdons,  had  evidently  reflected  more  upon  the  subject  than  is 
i^ipaient  from  his  writings.  He  has  a  parsgiq^i  in  relation  to 
our  presmt  inquiry,  wtuch  shows  his  ojunion  as  to  (be  susc^ti- 
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bilily  of  (he  venous  tissue.    Wo  shall  quote  it,  as  a  light  beaming 
from  a  profound  observer  upon  this  intricate  pari  of  our  subject. 
'■As  to  the  influence,"  he  siijs,  "Ihat  the  oliier  ciigans,  ivhen  alTectPii,  exort 


He  sap,  however,  that  the  veins  are  not  "frequently"  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  and  "therefore  we  know  but  liule  of  the  influ- 
ence they  exert  upon  the  other  textures,"  But,  an  important  re- 
mark follows  in  the  next  sentence,  which  evinces  what  we  have 
said  of  the  exuberance  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  venous  tissue, 
and  the  sympathetic  influences  they  arecapable  of  exerting  upon 
distant  parts.    Thus,  — ' 

"When  WBtniBBfuse  aubntimcpii  into  the  tcssoIs,  wc  hove  oflon  seen  acrid 
uid  inilstmg  ones  upon  heinfj-  introduced  into  lis  vcim,  proiluce  sudden  convul- 
siona  in  diflerent  tnusclcs."  (') 

Here  is  on  important  fuct,  which  wc  must  stop,  for  a  moment 
to  examine  in  its  difierent  aspects.  When  the  irritating  matter 
is  injected  into  the  arteries  it  produces  no  such  e&ct  as  is  ascri- 
bed to  the  veins.  This  is  an  interesting  additional  proof  as  to 
what  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  the  vital  properties  of  these 
two  systems  of  vessds,  and  the  relative  influence  of  morbid  stales 
of  tlii?  veins  upon  ollii^r  anil  di^lil)H  iy.\tl^.  h  shows,  alio,  lluil  a 
morbid  ^UiU:  is  iuddiiiily  dcveloptd  iii  (hi:  vi'nous  ussin' ;  Eiud,  if 
it  be  capable  of  atfecting  so  profoundly  the  muscular  system,  what 
must  be  its  influence  upon  the  organic  viscera ;  and  if  great 
apon'the  latter,  bmr  appnient  it  becomes  Uiat  correqHmding  de- 
rangements may  he  readily  and  suddenly  established  in  distant 
parts  of  its  own  system,  and  thus  resolve  the  whole  mystery  as 
to  secondary  abscesses.  (Pp.  248,  279,  283,  290,  333,  361,  364, 
369,  454 ;  and  Vol.  L  pp.  125, 131, 134  —  13B,  515  —  619, 624, 
639,  668  —  576.) 

la  all  venous  congestionB  of  the  liver,  of  any  momuit,  the  se- 
cretions of  that  oi^;au  tie  changed  in  their  natural  chaiacter ; 
and,  whenever  the  venous  afibccion  exists  in  severity,  the  forma- 
tion ttf  bile  is  greatly  suspended.  This  function,  however,  may 
be  often  immediately  restored  by  an  abstrnction  of  blood  that  shall 
impress  the  system  decisively.  Niuure  now  comes  tu  with  her 
mode  of  depletion  to  finish  what  art  hod  so  well  begun.  And, 
without  again  adverting  to  the  proof  of  our  doctrine  which  is 
supplied  by  the  curative  efiiicts  of  bloodletting,  we  may  claim 

(I)  Ghnml  AnUomf,  lu^  ToL  i.  pp.  4M,  4!S. 
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from  naturo  a  corruapondinf;  evidence.    So,  in  file  afrytnvnled 

bowsis  be  iuvolvcd  in  tlie  Eamc  condition  of  disease,  irritatiDg 
cathanics,  and  even  calomel,  particularly  without  the  prelimi- 
nary loss  of  blood,  will  of^n  aggravate  the  hepatic  aflection ; 
and  thb  we  hold  lo  bo  another  proof  of  the  vital  dependences  of 
venous  coii^slion.  If  the  brain  happim.  also,  lu  be  simulta- 
ni-Ln  ,\  III  snt  nf  eoiigi'slion.  liio  iiril.iiiou  ir.ay  be  propa- 
gated to  lliat  orsraii ;  :md,  as  wo  liave  knuwii,  oin:  i:ii(liartic  after 
another,  cncli  rendering-  the  last  more  dilli cult  in  its  purgative  ef- 
fects, will  end  the  life  of  the  patient.    (Tol.  1.  p.  273.) 

Allowing,  therefore,  what  we  have  now  said,  it  follows  that 
the  early  constitutional  results,  which  attend  simple  venous  con- 
gestions, arc  diitermined  not  only  by  tbc  venous  allcctiou,  but  by 
a  general  derniii^eniciit  ol  llir  ci)lii;i:.sli'd  ]iHrl. 

The  most  imjiorlallt  of  llio  chylo|ioii;tii;  viscera,  in  latitudes 
south  of '10°,  are  particularly  liable  to  venous  congestions  in  their 
simple  foimi,and  as  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever,  whilst  the 
other  abdominal  viscera  tie  iemai^»bly  exempt  No  physical 
principles  can  resolve  the  phenomenon.  We  look  for  the  cause 
in  the  greater  endowment  of  the  former  with  the  vital  properties, 
and,  coiiseqiienlly,  tbeir  eroalor  si.isce|ilibilLty  to  the  action  of 
morbific  ngeiils.  [I'li.  '.t'S'i,  li^.l,  'S\)2,  ;i03,)  This,  too,  may  bo 
equally  affirmed  of  common  inQammation  in  relation  to  these 
parts.  Here,  also,  it  is  probable  that  the  morbid  process  generally 
be^ns  in  tha  univenal  organ,  and  that  the  venous  afieetioa  may  be 
an  ulterior  result.  The  entire  syslem,  too,  of  the  most  essential 
organs  (the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,)  is  often  simulMnoously 
involved  in  a  sliiie  ol"  [:on:;L;alion.  Tbi-^  is  auoiher  remarkable 
pbeuomeiiori,  wiiicli  can  In:  ex]>liuii(:il  nvily  iipim  ihr  |irineip!es 
just  staled.  Wc  find  among  these  orgatis  strong  synipatiiclic  re- 
lationa,  through  which  they  all  conspire  towards  a  certain  re- 
sult, viz.  the  oonreision  of  food  into  chyle.  Of  the  physical  me- 
dia of  connection,  none  is  so  remarkable,  though  not  the  most 
important,  as  the  vena  porta,  ramifying  at  one  extremity  41  pon 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  within  the  liver  ut  the  other.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  another  important  medium  of  sympathies  ; 
and  from  these  nnatomical  and  vital  relations,  therefore,  and  the 
nnalogy  of  their  functions,  it  would  seem  probable,  that  when 
one  of  them  becomes  diseased,  the  other  shoidd  suffer.  (']  This 

^1)  W<  M  Ihii  pdodpld  pnvailiiig  nmnAibl;  umoaEit  alber  cOonliiiitB  p&ria, 
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we  often  find  to  be  Inie.  In  like  manner,  also,  where  the  venous 
syslom  of  one  orgun  becomes  Ihe  seat  of  congestion,  it  would 
seem  not  less  probable,  especially  from  Ihe  well  known  disposi- 
tion of  ilic  venous  tissue  to  rapid  and  diffuse  inllammalion,  that 
the  congesie:^  slate  would  become  coextensive  with  the  whole. 
For  here,  niso,  the  veins  are  not  only  bound  toother  in  an  in- 
timate and  peculiar  manner,  but  the  sympathy  which  grows 
out  of  their  anatomical  relations  is  farther  established  by  the 
relations  amongst  the  organs  in  which  they  arise  and  terminate. 
But,  since  tlie  liver  is  composed  "  of  a  solid  and  granulated  sub- 
stance," it  is  scarcely  probable  that  its  veins  will  acquire  the 
same  enlargement  as  in  Ihe  other  org'ans;  and  this  may  not  bo 
obvious  on  dissectiou,  since  the  blood  may  gravitate  after  death 
into  the  inferior  braaches.  This,  from  the  form  and  position  of 
the  liver,  we  apprehend  is  the  reason  why  some  observers,  like 
Eiernan,  and  Annesley,  have  fotind  the  hepatic  veins  most  fre- 
quently congested.    (P.  420.) 

We  shall  have  seen  that  venous  congestion  posses  readily  into 
common  inflamniation.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  undei 
the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  that  we  should  often  meet  in 
connection  with  the  congested  veins,  mote  or  less  of  common  in- 
flammation {p.  217,  note,)  in  those  parts  which  have  been  most 
congested,  and  which  are  most  highly  endowed  with  the  vital 
forces.  Such  is  very  often  the  fact.  The  irritable  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  stomach  also,  becomes  in- 
flamed, whilst  the  more  indolent  liver  remains  aflccied  in  us 
Tenons  system  only.  It  is  exceedingly  imporiani  lo  understand 
this  complication,  which  is  so  common  in  an  imasirimic  uoiiii- 
tries.  The  symptoms  of  muco-gn-slrilis,  t>r  of  muco-enterms.  may 
be  so  allied  to  the  congestive,  thai  wiiore  the  cadaverous  appear- 
ances denote  ihe  presence  of  the  former,  the  superficial  mnuirer 
may  pass  the  whole  to  the  account  of  comijiiiri  mFiHiiiniaiioji, 

How  will  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  active  iiidammauon 
of  the  visceral  veins  ?  We  think  only  so  lar  as  ihcy  ore  com- 
paratively susceptible  of  active  and  sub-active  inflommoiioii.  To 
the  latter  they  are  very  liable ;  to  the  former  but  rarely.  Where, 
therefore,  a  mode  of  disease  is  only  selaom  mauceo,  we  snail 
not  so  often  wimess  a  correapooding  sjnnpatheiic  development 
ia  other  poilfl  of  the  same  tissue,  as  when  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
affiMtion  to  whidi  it  is  for  more  liable.   Thus,  the  manuns  m 

ubtnnmlbaaumtaDdnMOun^iailmtiutiin],  pnumatunl,  uid  nxubU  UMnj 
tnd  Oat,  too,  vboa  than  u*  no  •pacUl  (attonunl  rdiliow. 
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variously  aifected  during  utero-gestation,  or  after  parturition,  or 
at  the  begiuQiDg'  of  mcnsiniaiion ;  but,  in  other  abnormal  states 
of  the  won^  they  are  but  liitte  liable  to  sympathetic  influencei. 
(Vol  L  pp.  167—160,  474—479,  492,  668—572.) 

Where  is  the  incipient  seat  of  congestion  in  the  oflbcted  veins? 

There  appears  to  be  much  ground  for  believing  that  the  inflam- 
mnlor^'  aclioii  bogins  iu  thu  capillary  veins,  ami  ihnt  it  is  subse- 
quently propognled  lo  their  trunks.  Tliis  ap|>ears  lo  be  prob- 
able from  the  extent'  in  which  the  venous  system  of  ibe  part  is 
generally  and  amultaneously  invDlved.  This  also  corresponds 
with  what  we  have'said  of  the  uatiual  function  of  these  vessels 
in  relation  to  the  varying  proportions  of  iransniitled  blood.  (Sec. 
10.)    When  the  larger  veins  urn  the  seal  of  accumulated  blood, 

gcstiou  affect  Ibc  largest  scries  ;  but,  it  is  generally  hmncd  (o 
some  complex  vital  organ,  where  we  may  suppose  that  the 
capillary  veins  are  more  highly  endowed  with  the  properties  of 
lib,  than  in  "non-vital"  patte)  and  where  remote  causes,  external 
or  internal,  may  therefore  operate  upon  them  with  greater  inten- 
sity, or  any  general  derangement  of  the  organ  may  dcvelopo  in 
them  the  ruurliid  acliou.  The  t.ipilhiri(.'s  .ire  Ilit-  iiistnimtjuts  of 
vital  actions,  and  of.iU  diseases.  This  is  obvu>nslj-  iriie  of  the 
arterial  and  excretory  systems,  and  analogy,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
lal  office  of  the  veins,  show  that  the  vital  forces  are  more  strongly 
pionoimced  in  the  venous  ci^Dlaries  than  in  the  vencms  tranks. 
M.  Cmveilhier,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  them  as  the  instruments 
of  disease  in  cancer,  and  has  more  or  less  infused  the  doctrine 
of  capillar!' phlebitis  inio  the  pEtthologj'  of  other  alfceticins  ;  whilst 
many  otiiers  consider  tlicni  the  seat  of  erysipelas.  (Si-e  Append- 
ix on  Erysipelas.)  And  here  the  researches  of  Douglass,  (') 
and  the  analogous  ones  of  others,  are  worthy  of  much  conside- 
tation ;  unce  they  appear  to  have  ascertained  that  the  visceial 
abscesses  which  ensne  upon  phlebitis  in  some  remote  part  depend 
upon  inflammation  of  the  capillary  veins ;  where,  also,  it  should 
not  bo  neglticted,  the  venous  trunks  are  in  a  state  of  dilatation. 
The  same  conclusions  are  indicated  by  what  wo  have  stud  of 
uierino  phlebitis  consequent  on  parturition. 

Why  the  "  non-vttal"  parts  are  most  frequentiy  the  seat  of  nc- 
tlvB  phlebitis,  neing  that  their  tonic  forces  are  Iks  atnm^jr  pro- 
CD  Od  PUMiij,  poiticiilirijr  u  connectml  nilb  Sssmduy  Ab*emi. 
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noimced  lliau  in  llio  nrgaiiiu  visci^ni,  we  liave  alreiiiJy  endeav- 
oured to  Exi'laiii  upon  pliysiolugical  principles;  in  conneclion 
with  tlie  putticuiOT  circumsEunces  wlucti  attend  the  opcratioa  of 
moilufic  agents. 


SECTION  XIV. 


It  is  B  veil  determined  fact,  that  veaous  congestioii  passes  read- 
ily into  common  inflammstion,  (as  we  have  called  it  in  contra- 
distinction to  venous  congestion,  p.  217  note,)  bnd  that  they  oft- 
en coexist  in  the  some  o^an. 

•>  Wc  iTDuid  particutarly  remark."  myi  Anoeiloy.  that  congeatioa  (venous) 
of  tho  liver  Tcr;  oftGD  gires  ns«  to  inBunnMuon  of  the  orgau."  "  Ccogadioa 
naj  saddenii  lerminaie  in  ina  inflBmmalary  lUie  ifter  bin  a  brief  ianhaa." 


Mr.  Twining  miii:ns  liie  same  remark  in  respect  lo  the  remit- 
lent  fevers  oi  India,  in  which  rue  venous  congesi ions  of  me  iivcr. 
spleen,  biain,  lungs,  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  root  of  the 
mesocolon, "  pass  i^idly  into  inflammatitm."  O 

Out  Iriend,  Mr.  T.  R.  Colledge,  senior  surgeon  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Commission  in  China,  informs  us  that  in  the  intermit- 
tcnis  mid  reniiuuiila  of  the  southern  coast  of  that  country,  the 
venous  system,  especially  of  the  braio,  is  much  iiyected,  and  this 
is  the  principal  morbid  appearance  where  the  patients  die  early. 
There  is  then  no  cadaverous  marit  of  inflammation.  Out,  when 
life  is  more  prolonged,  the  morbid  vasculaiity  u  sbiited  wholly 
or  in  port  to  the  capillary  arteries.  He  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  uniformity  of  this  succession,  that  it  was  oommunicaled 
to  us  without  inquiry,  and  simply  os  an  interesting  anatomicBl 
fact. 

This  tendency  of  venous  congestion  (o  pass  in(o  inflammation 
is  often  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Armstrong.    Thus,  — 
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■IfitimnlBttB  be  edimiiMtawd  too  Emaly  iamg  ai  (fter  tlie  aotplojisait  of 
depletioi,  the;  ro^oraile  the  ham  SDd  irtoriaa  loo  Duicbt  and  piodace  eidi^ 
ftrimplofevar,  ocone  complicaled  vdlh  inflanuDStioa ;  tlie  list  of  whidi  U  of 
^  motfj^nfusid  Donimno^  prabably  becBUK  the  parts  wludi  lad  before  been 
prstemtDriUjr  dutsnded  iritfa  ramu  GOfSration,  ore  i«ry  na£lg  nuaei  inta 

Now,  we  ask,  why  is  all  this  so?  Will  anf  mechanical  hy- 
pothesis explain  it?  We  mean,  intellig^ly.  Here  the  reader 
should  rcveri  to  Dr.  Armstrong^  mec^ical  rationale  of  the 
rcliof  of  venous  congestions  by  exutuig  the  force  of  the  general 
circulation.  {P.  871.) 

then,  there  be  no  obslmctitHi  to  the  ftee  current  of  venous 
blood  in  congestion,  and  the  causes  which  delermme  venous  dr- 
culation  prevent  all  accumulations  beyond  whnt  mny  arise  from 
the  nnturol  or  morbid  dilntiitious  of  Ihe  veins,  how  does  infljim- 
ma.tion  so  readily  and  so  rapidly  su]>orvonu  on  viiuQiis  cuntjcslion  7 
Not,  of  course,  from  llie  irriiationof  iiiechaniutl  dLbteiision,  since 
there  is  no  obstruction.  Besides,  whoncvoT  even  varices  ore 
tied,  they  produce  no  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  tissue,  unless 
it  begin  in  the  veins..  So,  also,  of  ligatures  apou  the  jngnlar, 
or  other  veins.  (P.  248— 257.) 

If  our  doctrine  of  venous  congestion  be  well  founded,  the  ra- 
tionale ia  apparently  obrioits.  'I'hc  cojigcstion  piisfii:s  inio  com- 
nwn  inflnmmalion  parlly  by  continuous  and  reiiioie  sympathy, 
arising  from  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  veins.  Besides  the 
evideucss-of  strong  sympathetic  relations  betwixt  tlie  venous  and 
arterial  systems  which  w«  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit,  it  might 
be  inferred  from  their  continuity  and  common  office,  that  when  the 
(issue  of  llie  cn|iillaty  syslcm  of  one  series  becomes  inflamed,  it 
would  Ktimulrxte  tho.  action  of  the  other,  and  where,  as  in  the 
arterial  capilliii  iL'K,  ilir  nciiuns  of  life  are  mainly  carried  on,  tliis 
stimulation  would  ultimately  result  in  the  same  modified  action 
as  follows  other  anali^us  causes  of  inflammation.  Precisely 
the  same  principle  is  seen  in  opemtion  in  relation  to  the  veins 
in  the  normal  state  of  the  circulation,  being  only  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  function  of  ihe  veins.  This  liinciion 
consists  in  receiving  the  blood  from  n  series  ol  the.  nrteruil  capil- 
lurios  ;  and  the  vems,  beiiitr  endowed  with  properties  lor  llie 
fulfilment  of  this  ofticc,  dilate  and  contract  in  instantaneous 
obedience  to  every  varying  chanjic  m  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  is  presented  to  the  venous  radicles.    But  they  do  not 

(1)  On  ConEeslive  Tjphui,  tec  fi,  p.  m. 
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lake  on  the  same  actions  to  which  the  arterial  cajnllaries  are  lift- 
ble  ill  venous  congestion  for  the  obvious  leason  that  tbdr  ntSa- 
ral  functioa  is  wholly  difietent. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  supposed  influence  is  establislied 
upon  the  capillary  Biterie8,aieaction  of  syn^by  takes  place  in- 
the  veins,  by  which  their  morbid  state  is  overcome ;  when  their 
coiifraction  follows,  and  the  "balance  of  the  circulation  "  is  more 
or  less  restored.  The  animal  system  is  full  of  pririUlol  examples 
in  Its  diseased  conditions.  It  may  be  illuslraled  by  tlie  e/lect  of 
blisters  in  relieving  internal  inflanunations  and  congestions,  and 
we  see  the  principle  in  the  subsidence  of  chronic  gastritis  when 
phthisis  supervenes.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
indicate,  an  enlorgemont  of  the  veins  may  remain,  correspond- 
ing with  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  is  now  trans- 
mitted; though,  for  reasons  also  slated,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  [he  veins  in  proportion  as  those  vessels  arc  restored 
to  their  normal  state.   (Pp.  145—146,  252  —255,  267,  369.) 

If  such  be  not  the  principle  by  which  a  contraction  of  the  con- 
gested veins  is  produced,  can  the  phenomenon  be  explained  by 
the  eaisting  theories?  They  suppose  the  veins  to  be  in  a  stale 
of  "passive  relaxation,"  that  they  are  "distended  beyond  their 
power  of  contraction,"  and  Ilicy  cnmraoiily  superadd  to  those 
conditions  some  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  in  the  con 
gested  port  How,  then,  is  snch  a  slate,  or  cither  of  tlicse  con- 
ditions, to  be  overcome  by  the  additional  qnantitf  of  blood  which 
is  discha^ad  into  the  veins  when  inflammation  snpervenes;  e&- 
pecinlly  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  the  arterial  current  moves 
with  ditninished  force?  In  any  event,  however,  when  inflam- 
mation begins,  the  distensiou  ef  iIir  veins,  whether  from  simple 
relaxation  or  obstruction,  should  increase  Eomewlial  in  the  ratio 
of  the  triply  increased  quantity  of  blood,  (p.  145,  nole  5  ■)  or,  ra- 
ther, the  resistance  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  tension  of  the 
veins  is  increased,  there  should  be  a  recoil  upon  the  ca[riUary  arte- 
ries, and  these  influences,  by  increasing  irritation,  should  extend 
in  an  increasing  ratio  till  a  very  different  train  of  phenomena 
would  ensue  from  what  has  ever  attended  any  jimrcss  nf  diseiu'^e. 

The  predisposition  to  conraioti  inflammation  of  which  we  have 
now  spoken  is,  also,  in  numerous  instances  promoted  by  the 
rising  force  of  the  general  circulation.  The  circulatory  organs 
are  often  greatly  prostrated  daring  the  nnresistsd  influence  of 
venous  congestion.  Bat  when,  by  stimulants,  or  by  the  abetrac- 
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tion  of  blood,  no  matlcr  whicli,  Ihc  energy  of  the  iicnrt  nnd  nr- 
laries  is  increased,  iho  reneived  (oku  ol'ihc  circulation,  f)pi,;riiting 
upon  the  predisposed  arterial  vessels,  may  suddenly  determine 
an  active  inflammatoTy  state  in  those  vessels,  whilst  the  conges- 
ti<»i  of  the  veins  may  as  suddenly  yield  npon  the  piineiple  befiire 
mentioned.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  132,  134, 138,  14B,  199,  200,  209,  213.) 
It  ia  in  this  way  tliat  ivc  must  account  for  the  phenomenon,  of 
"scfiirig  iho  b laid -vessels,  after  venesection,  in  a  common  phl^- 
non,  travel  back  again,  from  a  tendency  to  mortifioation,  to  the 
red  colour  and  pain  of  common  inflammation."  (') 

At  other  times,  the  influence  which  is  propagated  to  the  capil- 
lary arteries  is  short  of  producing  inflammation,  whush,  however, 
may  sensibly  increase  the  action  of  the  larger  vessels;  as  we  of- 
ten fmd  lo  be  espcciully  the  case  in  conireslions  of  the  brain  and 
liver,  wlicre  the  earolui.s  nnd  iihdtmiiiiiil  iirterics  ]iiilsiilc  with 
great  violence,  ukhough  the  geni^nil  circulation  be  prostrated. 
"Quodpithatio  iiijirecordiii.  manifeslat;'\')  or, as  Hippocrates 
h<a  il,  ifiHUi  ffurfiH  «j  imwhev.  (')  And  heie  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, were  there  any  foundation  for  Aimstiong^  partial  doctrine, 
that  the  rising  force  of  the  circulation  overcomes  the  venous 
congestion,  (p.  971,)  that  it  should  yield  under  the  foregoing  cir- 
cnmstunces  ;  wliilsl,  ol)  ibe  contrary,  it  is  actually  increased  by 
this  very  contingency,  unless  absolute  infiiitnmation  snpfirvcne. 
This  is  simwn  on  dissection;  the  veins  being  in  a  turged  slate, 
whilst  the  conesponding  capillary  arteries  have  no  sensihle  vas- 
cularity. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  happ^  that  inflammatioD,  in 
various  degrees,  may  coexist  with  venous  congestion  in  the  same 
part ;  the  latter  yielding,  however,  in  the  rado  in  which  the  for- 
mer supervenes.    These  views,  we  think,  tend  to  explain  the 

philosophy,  wliy,  according  lo  Dr.  Hodgkin, 

nearly  allifil,"  St.;  but,  ■■][  nuiiiiw  iirolj^ilili'  lint  Mcidciil;,!  nr  fdrluUous  cir. 

(t)  Itugh-i  M[.dicil  Inquiries  undOblcrviIianr.xil.iv.  p.  .100. 
(S)  AilJIa;UJ,ac  Aciil.  iit.  I.         8.  (3)  t)c.  Murk  Pop.  1.  ^,  1S3. 
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The  disposition  to  aslale  of  common  infiammation  is  Irequently 
evinced  by  its  superveaing  ia  the  congested  part  after  the  con- 
gestion has  been  orercotne  by  depleting  remedies;  especially 
when sdmulantsh&ve been  exhibited  "to build  up  the  sliength," 
or  BOimBl  ibod  piematuiety  permitted. 

When  inflaaunation  ensnes  upon  venous  congestion,  a  com- 
puatiTBly  mild  disease  may  be  thus  constituted.  Armstrong 
notices  tiiis  £ict,  even  when  the  change  is  efFecled  by  means  of 
atinmlaniB.    (Vol.  L  pp.  146,  202,  222  —232,  &c.) 

"If  tba  ramediM  (bloodlEltmg  or  Btimutants)  be  effioient,  the;  produce  a 
eandidcai  widelf  difibient  from  the  ori^nal  ooa  of  congsatimL  In  short,  they 
eatibliBh  a  new  condition  in  the  Bjmten^  which  ma;  at  once  lead  to  eonvales- 
cenca.  or  be  foUoired  by  a  ample  oi  an  inflammatoiT  eidtement  of  the  heart 
mi  arteries."  (') 

■Itukl, — upecullj  when  Ihc  ciiiE  t  '  ar<'  nm  rarerdl;  nvoidcd. 

It  mijbegiii  in  lha  \nai  in  lorui  ol  icraiiifl  ^onsiialion,  Ihe  syiopComH  bBuiB 
coDmionlj  iuidioua  ufini,  oi,  m  xim  nintDii!)  lifsui:  orihe  lion  cb  in  UmI  aTinSun- 
mlMin.  or  both  condidDiii  may  tprmg  uji  limuliiinfousl}'.  The  fDimci  n  generally 

This duaor^ibilcniioiil  nfil'Mions posicis.  in  AmciiciCDic highest  ialont.  The 

rarely  saw  ihe  forintr  during  five  yeare  in  Monlrcnl,  ollen  in  llio  cily  of  NeB'-Yo.k, 
cgpci'ialljfor  iKiniryenF^  bef.irc  Ihe  appeDnnce  of  Ihe  chosen;  but  ullice  [he  Sllb^i- 
forf-ij;!^  cuRii  jciiion.  I[  is  Hpedall;  inciituit  to  duUren.  Jtifequndi  Ijloodlcl- 
[in^  nui^'  iijL|<i  f^ui^lI.  Ifjiin  tiimpla  muco-flDtflriliij  ftttbou^  Iba  lymplonui  may  ba 
les!  slioiigiy  ]ir<inoiinnc>l  Tioin  llw  Dnicini*  nSuninllioD  bdeg  moraorlua  diiguiscd 
b;  lha  congeilive.  Thg  Imicet  1*  &r  pieftitbla  lo  iMchca,  npcciallj  aflar  ibe  uga 
of  ona  or  two  y«n,  and  U  all  aigei,  if  there  be  geneni  itteiiil  eieltenKnt  Such 
bu  been,  br  many  jmn,  oat  almou  luiifbnii  pnclice.  WiifaDUl  Ihia  nmedy,  matt 
nlhcn,  especially  cathinici,  *»  leiy  opt  lo  aggtaiiiic  ihc  whole  uondilian  of  diimi-. 
Cdoinal,  ia  one  or  two  inodenlo  doaea,  may  be  scncraily  ^ven  Boon  aficr  bToodlct- 
ieg;  bat  ill  aaboeqiunt  r^Iitioa  donunda  ^n^nl  crouljon.  if  Ihc  drjecliohB  slill  con- 

lUltiiallutofliaquenltyBIRtliiiKor  neiity  i-n,  thi:  biliniy  Fcciolinn,  >tid  incieagnig 
IhU  of  niDcui.  Wben  oinied  much  loo  far  in  ibuiK  cuser,  ii  sonieiiinn  producea 
IvKB  d^lioe*  of  maeua  teaembtuE  bydalida.  The  only  teracdy  thu  un  Iben  ai*e 
HA  ia  UoodletliDK,  at  loecbsa  to  Iba  aaui.  (Seg  pp^  111,  B7^  wIm.]  Senna  M  pei> 
nidou  in  Ibe  fbHgdng  euaa,BBd  ao  ia  rbeobub.  OMor  «!  iawbolly  Ibe  boat; 
bet  lbs  beel  oTall  ia  to  adniinitteT  but  Cltle  Dudidne  inleiailly,  lo  repeal  the  Uood> 
letting,  01  apply  leechea,  or  bBalera  lo  Ibe  abdomen,  if  Ihe  ■}'n>ptoni>  be  ebatlnite, 
keep  tbe  palieDt  boriionlel,  and  eonGne  him  to  a  diet  oftetet^water,  and  lUa  in 
noderaiioii.  The  dinaue  wiU  gentrallj  yield,  and  oRen  npidly,  nader  this  liaal. 
■omt,  when  il  will  be  pnlongsd  or  lendeied  faUl  by  any  otbar. 
fl)  OnTyphiBFaTer,wc.6,  p.119. 
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In  any  event,  should  inflammation  supervene,  the  cliances  of 
relief  will  be  ofien  greater  in  the  hands  of  such  as  forever  mis- 
take the  prostrating  efiects  of  acute  disease  for  "debility."  The 
energies  of  the  vital  powera  are  now  ap  to  an  enconraging 
point,  (p.  221,)  (he  evidencesofinfiBinmation  are  more  strikingly 
pronounced,  end  the  system  imder  that  inflnaice  wtdeli  suatainB, 
without  faltering,  the  bloodletting  which  now  takes  the  place 
of  tonics  and  Btimnlanla.   {Bloodietting,  Sec  3,  S,  7, 9,  lltO 


SECTION  XV. 


Peueiafb  we  have  already  said  enough  on  the  common  distinc- 
tions wliich  are  made  of  infiammation  into  an  active  and  passive 
kiiiil,  by  the  few  who  recognise  llie  funiior,  (')  Tlic;  lunii  passive 
implies  an  absence  of  action,  and  is  inifmiiil  I'v  llm.^r  ■.vim  use  it  lo 
inculcate  that  mechanical  condition  ol'  ihe  blood-',  r.-^  ls  to  the  re- 
futation of  which  we  have  devoted  one  of  our  essays,  if  w!iat  we 
have  there  said  be  well  founded,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
passive  inflammation.  Referring,  therefore,  (o  our  Essay  on  the 
Theories  of  Inflammation,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  mainly,  at 
present  la  the  bearing  of  (his  subject  upon  venous  congestion; 
and,  although  we  shall  be  especially  concerned  almut  the  plii- 
iosophy  of  common  inflammation,  in  the  sense  in  w  hich  we  havr 
employed  this  term,  (p.  217,  note,)  (he  saine  principles  will  cimally 
apply  to  the  philosophy  of  venous  congestion. 

Altliotigh  we  have  before  us  many  eminent  authors  who  s))cak 
of  an  active  and  passive  state  of  infiammalion  as  tilings  mani- 
festly in  absolute  opposition,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  designate 
the  distinction.  The  difference  is  supposed  to  be  denoted  by  the 
results  of  opposite  remedies,  although  in  that  variety  which  is 
assumed  to  be  passive  and  the  antipodes  of  what  is  denominated 
active,  and  where,  too,  the  capillaries  are  supposed  to  be  blocked 


(I)  It  ■bmld  btMild,  howerw,  Ihil  uIIihub  bflUDuligii  ii  niclj  idiiutted  in 
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up  with  coagulated  blood,  each  class  of  Temedles  ran  into  each 
other,  if  properly  administered,  in  almost  every  case.  The  iden- 
tical vital  signs,  nnd  the  same  morbid  products  in  both  cases,  are 
leftout  of  considcralioii.  In  llic  ucJiVe  kind,  llic  rpiIuiiJ^iicics 
of  serum,  of  mucus,  lympli,  ifcc,  arc  sometimes  nllo\vi;d  lo  de- 
pend on  a  vital  process,  although  the  instruments  of  action  ore 
snpposed  to  be  in  a  pualysed  stale,  blocked  up,  and  without  ac- 
tion. Not  is  it  the  least  peculiarity  of  this  doctrine,  th^  it  sup- 
poses the  various  eSttsiotiB  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  mechanical 
obstruction,  ojid  that,  as  this  increases,  the  grosser  secretions  will 
bo  most  liktly  to  appcnr,  and  in  llieir  greatest  iibuTulaiicc,  {Es- 
saij  ait  Iiijiummaiioii.)  In  tho  jinssive  kind,  anolliur  law  is 
supposed  to  prevail,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  more  conso- 
nant with  the  supposed  pathology  of  inSammation.  Here  we 
have  a  consistent  mechanical  philosophy,  and  the  vaiiouB  phy- 
sical products  are  regarded  as  mere  "filtrations  from  the  blood." 
^Ve  would  not  be  so  imjnst,  however,  as  to  say  that  this  philoso- 
jiliy  is  not  frequently  carried  out  in  the  former  case;  and  it  is 
with  ilie  cousislciit  pliilosophors  of  this  school  that  we  have  es- 
pecially held  our  argument  in  our  "Theories  of  Inflammation." 
The  obsoluie  pathology,  therefore,  nith  those  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  oc/ine  and  posnne  inflammation,  is  essentidly  the  same; 
the  distinction  reposing  alone  upon  the  varying  results  of  treat- 
ment, or  OS  the  aulinhloD-istic  or  slimiilatit  ulnn  mav  bnnnen  lo 
succeed  in  anv  L'lven  case,  where  n.  judicious  comhmiitiou  of 
both,  or  lluil    i    1  1    1  lee        W    1        11a  c  d  d 

better.  (Vol.  1.  p.  293.  &c.)  For  this  reason,  such  as  have 
never  "wetted  a  lancet"  lestnct  their  pathology  of  mflamma- 
tion  to  the  condibon  which  is  deoianded  hy  the  mechanical 
rationale. 

It  Etrikos  us,  however,  as  being  not  a  little  remarkable  os  to 
the  jihilosnpiiy  which  prcdicnlcs  opposite  condiiions  of  the  .•unite 
disease  of  some  differences  in  the  details  of  Irealmcnl,  lliat  it 
should  deny  the  presence  of  inflammation  in  many  cases,  as  in 
tubercle  for  instance,  where  the  vital  signs,  and  the  morbid  pro- 
ducts, are  similar  to  those  of  acknowledged  inflammation,  and 
where  the  depletive  treatment,  in  the  active  stages  of  the  aflec- 
tions,  is  the  only  successful  practice.  (See  Appendix  5,  Tit- 
lerdc.)  in  our  llth  section  on  the  Philosophy  of  DIoodlclting, 
we  have  examined  a  branch  of  the  passive  doctrine,  where  many 
observations  which  we  then  made  are  more  or  less  applicable 
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to  our  present  inquiry,  as  are  also  certain  pnrls  of  oiir  Essay  on 
the  writings  of  the  distinguished  French  philosoplier. 

M.  Andral  is  the  only  eminent  observer  who  has  provided  us 
with  a  tangible  exempli  lie  at  ion  of  the  rationale  of  active  and 
passive  inflamnialion.  True,  he  discards  intlanimation  as  a  dis- 
eftse ;  but  he  has  substituted  another  having  all  the  sigiis  of  the 
exploded  affection,  and  his  method  of  demonstrating  the  opposite 
conditions  must  lie  allowed  to  be  the  most  intelligible  that  has 
yet  been  offered.  Vic  arc  also  justified  in  again  referring  to  onr 
author,  by  the  distingnislied  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  anatom- 
ical si  liool  ;  and  since,  especially,  his  researches  in  morbid  anat- 
omy have  contributed  largely  towards  exploding  altogether,  in 
certain  quarters,  such  a  disease  as  inflammation,  and  more  uni- 
Tersolly  in  extending  the  laws  of  physics  to  the  processes  of  life. 
The  first  step  in  the  revolution  was  to  abolish  the  term  inflam- 
mation, and  to  substitute  that  o[ lit/peramia.  "  1  shall  employ," 
says  M.  Andral,  "  tile  term  hyptTotmia  to  designate  the  increased 
quanlity  of  blood,  wilhoiit  any  reference  to  the  ciusi:  which 
produces  the  accvmiilnlion."  This  is  doubtless  an  improve- 
ment upon  Hunter.  The  term  hypcnemia  is  also  indiscriroinale- 
ly  applied  to  certain  healthy  conditions  of  the  body;  and  bos  the 
farther  peculiarity  of  presupposing  that  every  Inflammatiotl  must 
have  for  its  essential  pathological  cause  nn  "accumulation"  of 
blood  in  the  seat  of  the  afiection.  We,  may  illustrate,  by  a  quota- 
tion, our  Buthor'a  views  of  one  branch  of  hypenemia,  which 
i.'i  known  in  common  books  by  the  name  of  inflammation. 
Thus:  — 

"Tliw  aii|ifn-™ri™  of  nriilc  hypcripraia  is  one  of  tlic  iiiMi  frr(,i,™i  caiisca 

To  render  this  coniiilinn  inorf:  iutc-lligiblo  to  ilii^  uninitiated, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  healthy  hyperaimia,  which  "  passes  by 
insensible  gradations  into  the  pathological,''  our  atilhor  some- 
times calls  it  inflammation."  (') 

We  ore  now  interested  about  this  morbid  state  of  "  hypene- 
mia," which  our  author,  following  the  usage  as  to  inflammation, 
divides  into  "sthenic  and  asthenic,"  or  two  opposite  conditions 
of  disease.  Now,  in  the  first  pince  il  is  jwrfeclly  contradictory 
lo  all  that  is  known  of  iiliy?iolo!r>'.  and  to  ihe  laws  of  causation, 
to  suppose  that  the  >;ini^]  plifiionn'iKi  may  arise  from  opposite 
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Stales  of  the  vital  properties.  (')  Uulike  the  physical  powers, 
however,  these  force.s  are  acted  upon  by  foreign  agentSj  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  30,31,)  and  tbeii  nature  ia  more  or  lesa  affected;  and  this,  too, 
accoiding  to  those  shades  of  difieFsnce  which  natucally  diatin- 
gaish  the  same  forces  in  the  di^mit  tissues.  There  may, 
therefoie,  be  Tarioos  modificatioiiB  of  a  common  action.  Yet  it 
is  always  the  same  individual,  only  cbon^png  its  compleicion ; 
and,  whilst  it  presents  a  generally  uniform  aspect,  its  near  iden- 
tity in  this  respect  cannot  be  denied.  Modifications  of  a  general 
principle  of  treatment  may  be  determined  by  inscrutable  pecu- 
liarities in  the  condition  of  the  vital  forces,  where  the  assemblage 
of  symptoms  in  the  different  coses  is  almost  precisely  Ihe  same ; 
and,  since  it  is  mainly  upon  such  variations  of  troatmeut  that 
the  distinction  of  pnssive  and  active  inflammation  has  been 
founded,  wc  may  at  once  sliow  the  fallacy  of  the  induction  by 
referring  to  wliat  wc  Imvo  said  of  the  curative  elTects  of  the  bark 
in  pleurisy,  enteritis,  &c,,  whore  miasmatic,  or  some  Other  unu- 
sual remote  cause,  has  thrown  its  influence  npon  the  affected 
properties.  (Pp.  471,  501,  and  Vol.  1.  pp.  242—246, 303—306.) 
Here,  every  phenomenon  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  com- 
mon forma  of  the  disease,  in  which  bark  would  bo  pernicious. 
And  yet,  according  to  the  philosophy  which  establishes  the  dis- 
tinction of  active  and  passive  inflammation,  Iho  foregoing  modi- 
fication should  be  ranked  with  the  tatter  division.  But,  how- 
ever varied  may  be  some  of  tiie  remedies  in  the  different  modi- 
fications of  inflanmiation,  the  geitaral  principles  of  treatment,  oa 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  substantially  the  same  when 
Ihe  phenomena  ate  analogous.  It  is  only  in  the  foregoing  sense 
that  the  precept  of  Santorinus  can  be  admitted,  —  "  prescribe  si 
placet,  eodem  cadem  morbo  remedia,  et  quie  uni  profutura,  alleri 
inimica  experieris."  (*)  The  favourable  action  of  local  or  con- 
constitutional  stimulants  is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  att  in- 
creased action  of  the  instruments  of  disease.  It  (miy  proves  its 
e&ct  in  altering  the  vital  properties,  as  in  Ihe  cases  of  infiam- 
mation  just  referred  to,  when  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels 

ID  WtcanctdtUutKchMthoughlCithanrue.  BaL  ho  uw  tliit  bo  wu  at  hu 
wHt>  nmltm,  ud  uki,  "  ku  «a  M(  umt  jiintnuiM  uriiifimn  fug  niuu  txadlg 
ajgitiUtfla)  Wbenbs  ipnki  aTpuine  hamoirbaEti,  fae,  ii  conlnditllngoiafa. 
•d  fhMn  K6n,lH  lo«  HshlillogMfasr  oFUi  riTooritsTilil  fgrcu.  But,)wdou 
not  luke  thfl  nuBtaka  of  Aodnltof  nppHiDi  llut  (Be  blood  ondn  thronj^  jnor^ 
fuiicpom  (TaLLp.lSl.}  (S)  D«  Hamonfacidibni,  s.  41 

M  Ofi»nlAHt.Ttl,B.p.n. 
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subsides  into  their  natural  state.  The  vital  properties  had  been 
altered  in  kind  rather  than  degree,  nnd  stimulants  alter  them 
back  again.  (P.  349,  twte.)  Therefore  the  frequent  rapidity  of 
ihoso  changsB  where  inQammation  may  suddenly  affect  the  most 
debilitated  sabgects,  and  be  as  suddenly  removed  by  bloodletting ; 
(Tol.  Lp.  2IG,  292—293;)  or,  if  Dowand  then  by  stimulants, 
the  favourable  changes  are  too  sudden  to  admit  the  belief  that 
there  had  been  n  simply  debilitated  state  of  the  powers  of  the 
affected  part.  Where  real  debility  oasts,  the  process  of  lestora- 
tioR  is  always  slow. 

Considei  the  principle  in  other  aspects.  The  vims  of  small- 
pax  and  of  cow-pox  are  supposed  to  be  essentially  the  same,  and 
yet  how  imlifce  in  their  constilutional  efiects,  their  eruptive 
characteristics,  &c.  Here  the  distinction  has  been  established 
by  inoculating  the  cow  wilh  the  fonnur,  and  is  perpetuated, 
though  it  cannot  be  produced,  by  the  human  species.  (')  (YoL  I. 
pp.650,  697  —  698.)  And  t^ain,  in  another  rcsiKct:  If  a  ro- 
bust and  a  feeble  person  be  inoculated  with  either  vtrus,  shall 
we  have  an  active  inflammation  in  one  and  a  passive  in  the 
other  1  And  so  of  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.  The  various  and 
peculiar  properties  of  medicines  wliicli  liave  the  closest  allinily 
to  each  other,  also  illustrate,  in  their  action  upon  ilii^  viieiI  jinip- 
erties,  the  principle  about  which  wo  are  now  cimceriK^d.  'I'hcrc 
are,  for  instance,  no  two  cathartics  which  are  alike  in  litis  res- 
pecU  (Vol.  I.  p.  MO  ) 

We  have  seen  that  bloodletting  lias  been  employed  extensively 
byWoodall,  Lind,  ifcc.  in  scorbniio  subjects,  (Vol.  I.  pp.  666, 
668,)  Here,  the  inflammation  or  congestion,  ot  the  jrnrns.  the 
spleen,  liver,  &c.,  grows  out  of,  especntllv.  a  pernlmr  dc  r.m t 

raent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  es^^niiallj'  ni.nm.i  d  Lv 

the  same  cause.  Whatever,  therefore,  will  most  .suecessiully 
restore  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  will  be  most  Itkely  to  le- 
more  the  sympathetic  developments.  Change  of  food,  change 
of  air,  agreeable  moral  influences,  and,  perhaps,  even  tonics,  are 
among  ttieremedies.  But  here,  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  the  res- 
toration ftom  formidable  disease,  and  great  prosl  rat  ion  ofMircnsrlh, 

(I]  Wawouldnat.liowaier.piejudggthliquE'iIiDnj  illhousK  nlicn Ibcso discian 
ue  conudeiaj  in  tbeir  known  nlitian)  to  each  tUtei,  uid  iIh  rnregoing  modiSca- 
tioni  uc  pr^lj  nj^ided,  hu  ueumcnl  lenuiu  nniilkMd,  am  Iboogh  Iba  dia- 
cuci  be  indif  iduall;  luisnKiii. 
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is  too  lapid  lo  admit  the  principles  which  concem  the  doctrine 
Of  debUity.  (')   (Ibid.  p.  671 — 673.) 

»lr  the  bypenenua  be  kept  np*"  ta.jB  M.  Andisl,  "wlel;  by  pudve  dUats. 
tiim  of  tbe  T«nl^  itumiliiiti  nill  thaa  act  beneOtisUy  b;  rMoiiig  to  tba  OT«iv 
diotaoded  vtneli  Iba  power  of  lesotiiig  oo  th^  cmUntB.**  (■) 

Bu^  is  not  this  equally  true  of  bloodletting  in  the  ordinary  con- 
di^oa  of  inflammation?  In  both  cases,  the  power  of  contract- 
ing is  suspended  or  conutwaclpd,  but  is  "restored  to  thn  over- 
distended  vessels"  by  opposLle  molliods.  How,  tlion,  does  blood- 
letting thus  "restore  llie  power  of  reacting  on  their  contents  ?" 
fVoI.  I.  o.  127 — 128.)  This  we  have  iust  endeavoured  to  en- 
plem  when  speaking  of  stinmlants,  and  more  at  laj^e  in  the  fiist 
sections  of  our  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  ibe  Operation  nf 
Blood) eitinir.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  same  ireotnicnt,  as 
I  1  1     n  I      n    i  f 

Ihc  d.siiQse.  ihoiifh  not  willi  the  same  certainty.  Thonfli  one 
system  sometimes  succeed,  the  other  may  have  suceuoded  belter. 
-Again,  take  s  sunple  fbrni  of  inflammation,  such  as  scalds ;  which 
however  is  ahowii  by  soms  of  its  vital  phenomena  to  differ 
from  the  simple  type.  Here,  the  two  opposite  modes  of  ireat- 
meiii.  locnl  ii  is  true  but  not  the  less  direti,  nri;  nnisijuiilv  at- 
i  S  rtn  a 

stinRiUmIs  :md  sod.niv.s  npp.E.r  to  h:u-c  ,-m  .ill..,:  ..nd, 

what  especially  shows  tlic  close  relation  of  ihe  supposeu  opposUc 
conditions,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  inflammation  of  the  eye 
leeching  and  stimulants  may  be  employed  in  coiijaiictioR,  stimu- 
lants in  the  moniing,  and  sedatives  in  the  evening,  and  vice 
versa;  whilst  catliartics,  and  a  moderated  light,  are  beneficial  . 
in  ,iU  the  cases.  Chilblains  may  be  as  well  (if  not  belter)  cnred 
by  leccliiug  and  sedatives,  as  by  local  siimulants,  and,  of  the 
latter,  contliarides,  (specific  in  its  action,)  is  one  of  the  best.  Bru- 
uonians  must  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  tcmoving  all  sorls  of 
acute  inflammations  by  active  stimnlanf^  notwithstanding  the 
general  havoc;  and  the  more  potent  the  poison,  short  of  death, 
the  greater  was  probably  the  success.  The  violence  of  the  im- 
pression lillered  tlie  nLorbid  coiidiiinii  of  Ihcpropcrlirs.  Via  have 
familiar  examples  of  lliis  in  the  popular,  lliouijh  often  filnl,  treat- 
ment of  colds  by-  liol  gin  sling;  a  method,  by  the  way,  which 
originated  with  Van  Helment,  "whose  patients,"  as  asserted  by 
Lobkowitz,  "never  languished  long,  being  generally  killed  or 

{IJ  SeeAndBl'gPilholsg.Ai»l.nil->'p-3S.    [1}  PaUioloe- AuL  IgL  1.  p.  3g. 

vol..  II.  ^7 
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cured  in  two  or  three  daya,"(')  [Vol.  1.  p,660,no(c.)  This  prac- 
ticB  is  slill  pursued  by  some  eminent  physicians,  f)  Fotherpll,(') 
Haygarth,C)  and  Pringle,(')  treated  rheumntisra by  bark.  Foth- 
ergill  anys  ihat  the  disease  is  prolonged  by  bloodletting. 

"Sucbarc  Uic  nature  and  priDciples  of  Ihe  febriio  aclion,"  sayg  Sense,  "that 
St  limeg  nothing  seemB  necesmiy  to  the  euro  of  an  inlcnnittinE  (over,  but  mm* 
tudden  and  Krftoip  change."  "But,  if  iflmedieB  not  well  CBtibliehfd  do  not 
&t  moA,  and  dMrcrr  the  lever  U  il  were  by  a  single  bhw,  Uioy  aro  jure  (o  rea. 
dsr  it  nun  OtoirHfc  anl  dm^^ennu."  (*) 

For  ci  full  illustration  of  the  foregoing  (iriiiciple,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  it.^  conncciioiia  with  our  present  subject,  we  refer  lo  our 
first  volume,  p.  410— 11  1.  Miitkintosh  has  left  an  evil  in  bal- 
ancing lUe  iiccoLiiils  butwi'cii  the  dcplclive  and  stimiilaat  plans 
of  treating  fevers;  and  T ravers,  who,  like  Mack inlosh,  belongs 
to  the  antiphlogistic  school,  has  unguardedly  done  the  same  mis- 
chid  itt  relation  to  erysipelas.  (■)  (Tol.  I.  pp.  296—297,  300, 
303—305,  308.}  Nevertheless  we  are  bound  to  present  the 
stateiaeat  by  Dr.  Graves,  however  adverse  to  general  experience, 
that  he  treated  an  ^idemie  erysipelas 

"With  UBM,  qimune,  and  opimn,  and,  irith  the  exception  oT  a  nngla  ease, 
aaccesfnllf .  Nona  in  Iub  aouea  would  thbk  of  nnng  gcnenl  or  local  ileple. 
tioD."  "^le  inBamma&iD  mu  ehancteiiied  b;  tho  ocdiniLry  phcQomeDii  of 
true  djiipelae."  O  Bnllock  reporta  a  like  bucccss  from  lh»  stimulant 
pbnofStThomuHupital-C'*)  (Vol.I.p.30a— a03.)  Was Ibc dLeeMe of tha 
imtmiamg  ehaisoter,  or  how  aball  we  explain  tlic  succwb!  Is  not  the  crodct 
doe  to  the  bark,  and  would  il  not  have  done  better  witliout  the  wine!  {Vol.  L 
pp.  2W  283, 296, 302—305.) 

How  many  still  adhere  to  the  stimulating  plan  of  treating  in- 
flammatory and  congestive  typhus,  erysipelas,  Fothergill's  sore 
tiiiaatgC)  &,a.l  Do  not  M.  Louis  and  his  school  treat  gastro- 
enteritis by  tonics  and  stimulants  with  partial  success,  losing 

(I)  ZinunennuiD,  on  EiperioncD  m  PbjBkk,  loL  k  p.  84,  Bstt. 
(S)  See  Clutteihuck,  on  Pyrsiii,  lie.  p.  8fi,  1837, 

(3)  Works,  on  Wcilki^r  and  Diuua,  p.  105 ;  uid  on  the  Baik,  p,  240. 
f4)  A  CiiniceJ  BisLorjr  nfDiieaMijIlc. 

(5)  OnDiwMiniofthfl  Army;  pail  3,  c. S, p.  IBl, aotf. 

(6)  OnFmis,  pi).  IBl,  162. 

(!)  Elt-mfntsorralliolosyand  Praclicc  of  Pbjsick,  lo].  i.  p.S8. 
(S)  Fiirlliur  Inquiry  into  C^nillUiIioiml  [rrilalioD,  Ik.  p.  HS.— Ballm  hH  liB 
ounces  of  blood  during  Ml  illack  of  ET>'si|>i^lai Zrnimcnnimi,  lU  eil.  nl.  i.^.  3M. 

(9)  In  Loo.  Med.  Oai.  Jin.  7,  1837,  p.S13,uid  Jan.  14, 

(10)  llrid.  Uiicb  4, 1837,  p.  8S3. 

(II)  An>ani(«J  dwcribsatbiidirauai  ai  doea  alio  Aetiaa,Cli}  win  dttwodcd  on 
tlooJlettbifr 

111  tta  Oh.  •>  Blf,  Aon.  IMi.  1. 1,  •.  >. — (t)  XMnb.  Sank  4  g.  «t,  ^  W. 
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only  "<»ie  thitd;"  and  does  not  a  branch  of  it  in  Great  Britain 
concur  in  proclaiming  tbo  dangers  of  spilling  the  precious  fluid 
in  pneumonia?  (Vol.  1.  p.  283,  &c.)  Shall  we  ^ve  you  another 
(example;  of  Aincricun  experience  and  philosophy  (Vol.  I.  pp.  316. 
j:;/  -,(aa,  ikc.i  in  the  treabneni  of  inflammations  attended  by 


efibct  on  uie  circuiauon,  and  oy  augmeaimg  me  morbid  imiatioa  oi  me  cuu. 
neoua  and  mneoni  (urrace*.  and  tbateb]'  coBflraiing  iheit  congested  Etate,  th«j 
hare  incceaKd  the  vueular  exhanstion,  and  bava  enfeebted  U  a  greater  degree 
the  aelion  of  the  bean  and  putee." 

Nevertheleei,  atu  author  sUows,  apen  the  gniiad  experience  and  philoso- 
jdiy,  that  there  majr  exist  "theneeesBity  of  rentting,  at  thaBanw  inEtautto  a 
eampaund  aitd  oppcaing  tmtment and  as  to  the  doetdna  of  "CKbaiMioD,  &0. 
bom  lam  ot  blood,"  he  rematlu  that  "Dr.  Marafaall  HaU  bu  written  proTasaedly 
on  Ihii  state;  bat  henuf  be  siupectedof  pushing  biabvanritedoctniie  too  br, 
and  of  semiig  ffldianstion  from  depiction  where  it  trol;  dosB  not  exiat."  (■} 
(See  OUT  tttoj  on  Bhoikuing,  Sec  11.) 

In  all  onr  remarks  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  have  reference  to  those  early  stages  of  its  existence 
when  the  powers  and  actions  of  life  are  fairly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  art  j  and  it  is  here  tlint  we  sliall  forever  find,  that  com- 
mon diseases  in  all  cotiniries,  .it  all  seasons,  all  ages,  and  in  all 
constitutions,  not  already  destroyed,  demand  the  same  general 
principles  of  treatment.  It  may  be,  os  we  have  said,  that  mod- 
erate stimu  I  tCti  on  by  alcoholic  liquors  must  be  employed  in  some 
cases  of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion,  at  or  near  their  in- 
vauon,  in  conjunction  with  the  depletive  system,  to  sustain  or 
exalt  the  prostrated  vital  properties;  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, a  specific  febrifuge  of  tonic  properties,  like  the  bark,  may 
be  equally  important.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  222,  234,  231,  303—306-) 
Dr.  Mackintosh  agfiin  departed  from  his  nsnal  philosophy,  when 
he  sovd,  that, 

"DaBi/  eipericnco  convinces  mo  that  there  are  diBCaHSs  which  reqaini  a 
Mmbination  of  bleeding  and  Mimulonlir,  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  sonod 
mlioaa  in  patholotT  to  bleed  first,  in  order  that  ice  may  be  able  to  slimalati,  and 
to  Btimulalo  for  the  purpose  oS  aiabUng  vs  lo  draw  bleoL" And  so  Dra.  MlE- 
Dowal,  (')  Duncan,  (')  and  others. 

(t)  Pmri|.li^iofMoiii.iTii',  Ac.  p^1^1,4^5.         (S)  Op.dLioLK.p,MI, 
(3)  In  I>iil>lin  Jnurn.  Mod.  and  Chem.  Sciencej,  vol.  >i.  p.  IBS. 
<4)  Edio.  Med.  Chir.  Tnni.  vol.  i.  p.  M9. 


The  latter  pr(i)mEilii)ii  is  nol  unfrcquonlly  Iriif,  tlie  former 
rarely  so;  for  it  cannot  be  allowed  lliat  barl;  opcralus  in  intermit- 
tenls  as  a  stimulant,  however  its  action,  like  stimul.ints,  mayex- 
ospBiate  other  analogous  cooditions  of  disease.  Zimmennaim, 
than  whom,  none  is  mora  tafly  awon  of  the  modificatrons  at  a 
common  disease,  ntotaka  that, — 

fleuTvyivAiAiiBi^nquutiBniemdiitnaiat'aiiiUbeagrealerT  a 
daa  aitk  too  huiit."  (■) 

Mr.  Hey,  afler  a  series  of  disasters  in  treating  the  congestive 
fonnsof  puerperal  fever  by  toiiics  and  stimulauts,  takes  advan- 
tage of  his  mistcJies;  and  iiitlioiigli 

"There  is  »  vast  diflbrence  in  tlii' piuTpi™!  frviT     ilifTeroiit  lira pe,  and  in 

like  K  pbl^omaus  iDOuDmation,  whilst  in  olhers  it  destroji  with  tnoie  laindit; 
thaa  the  plaguci"  he  came  st  last  to  the  unhesitating  emdiuion,  foimded  on 
,  ttla^  experience,  UiBl  "the  means  of  cure,  (bloodletting,  mMnly,)  orepreciieftf 
the  sanK  in  balh ;  but,  in  the  }aUer  their  measure  is  greater  mid  feu  limhel,  and 
the  period  H-hhin  which  thev  must  be  employed,  is  far  more  drcttmscrihed."  (■) 

And  such  cxncliy  was  the  experimental  practuie  of  Dr.  Deu- 
mail,  and  such  his  ultimate  conclusions;  and  such,  too,  wei«  Dr. 
Gordon's.   (See  Vol.  I.  p.  313.) 

It  has  been  iindetstood  itom  the  earliest  ages  of  the  art  that 
means  of  tieatment,  which  are  generally  mors  or  less  pemiuons, 
will  sometimes  cure,  partially  at  least.  For  this  reason  it  was 
said  by  Celsus,  that  "it  is  of  grfat  iraponance  whether  one  be 
Ti:ihliy  cured  M  lu>l.  or  otiierwife/'  rind  he  was  equally  sensi- 
ble lliat  '-he  who  has  been  iiriisui^cesBliilly  treated  through  mal- 
practice may  be  yet  eiicctualiy  cured  by  opposite  remedies,"  (*) 
And  so  Hippocrates,  {')  jEgenita.  (*) 

The  plague  is  the  same  disease  in  all  countries.   (Vol.  I.  p. 
321.)    The  vital  forces  are,  essentially,  alike  affected  in 
places.    This  is  equally  true,  indtviduolly,  of  yellow  fever,  ty- 
phus, erysipelas,  smallpox,  and  all  other  diseases:  (Vol.  Lp.  698,) 
and,  it  has  been  one  of  oui  peculiar  stUisfiicticins  in  this  essay,  as 

(1)  U<cit.Tol,  Lp.'lTI.  (1)  On  Pueip«nl  Ftrer,  p.  ISJ. 

(X)  1.  l.lT^/.p.  19;l.3,c9,p.ll4;l.  7,iVi^p.40S.— Vniao  Calsusapaiki 
ofihi:  ilircicnl  HBja  of  GUrinsucndinglo  the  nalunof  Iha  dimau,  (a)  tu.  Iw  sri- 
denily  olIudcB  1o  ihs  ulDDI,  nod  olber pulnl n)odifiutiooi,«CllM  Ktnedio,  ni  nM 
to  tnj  diOcrencs  in  lbs  pB»ai  prind^is  of  tnalowat  And  ■?  Hippocntra,  (»} 
uda>l>«.(c)  (ToLi.  pp.  304,107, 308, 335.) 
.    (1)  LoosinHom.  (S)  DoRaMad. L 3,&TB. 

M  ii\,vaa.i.t.—»)  DiAtc.A^.  MLs«.iudn.— ((]  l.^bTii. 
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well  as  elsewhere,  to  show  ourselves  siistnined  in  these  opinions 
by  some  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  nature.  Nor  can  we 
repeat  the  sentiment,  without  ever  sharing  it  with  those  philoso- 
phers who  either  first  taught  us  the  logic  of  nalurc,  or  who 
strengthen  our  convictions  that  we  are  on  the  only  safe  load. 
And  here,  as  applicable  to  what  we  have  just  said  of  fever,  we 
may  cite  the  coaclusioiis  of  another  of  those  sound  understand- 
ings:— 

>■  If  we  observe  the  progren  of  ioToctiouB  diseases,  wc  shall  find.  umirridUy, 
that  the  ums  rficfi  follow  the  application  of  the  sonic  ai'<!rs.'|    "Thus,  in  af- 

Nevertheless,  we  would  not  neglect  the  qualiGcation  which  we 
b«n  before  atetei  aa  to  voiiatianB  in  lesults  that  nwy  depend  on 
constitution,  variations  in  lomote  causes,  Slc  Amcnigst  the  idio- 
pathic fevers,  however  specifically  distinct  in  certain  modifica- 
tions, tllere  is  i,ho,  n  general  alliance.  (P.  508—  513;  Tol.  I. 
pp.  519,  517.)  Th'.'  s.iiiir  [iiiiy  111-  ,.(ri,iii,.il  fit  mflnmmnrinn.  BSd- 
does  goes  ,so  Uir      i  >  ;-;iy,  ili.nt 

'■I  DOW  think  iiiy>icl;"  erUiili'it  ii.  ilra.i-  ^  uiki;  precise  conclnaion  rrapeeling 
the  coanccliipii  u\  foicr  ii  illi  iiilla:iiim11fl]i,  lu  irhnlmr  arjiiin  lliis  is  MirHd, 
ils  tymjUoMH  fi}>i--iir  al  M  Xagi-s  '^Jii' Jiwii:<i  •i!ll.e;  iuir  d,>'.'  Ihe  hmd  iiffn  Ihe 

In  a  general  sense  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  early  stages, 
allowing  for  Chose  contingent  influences  which  grow  out  of  pe- 
culiarities in  the  remote  causes,  the  varying  stales  of  febrile  ac- 
tion, (')  or  from  coexisting  venous  congestion,  (■)  or  from  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  which  disLuigujsh 
every  tissue,  and  even  tissues  of  the  same  order,  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
90  —  91,  468,  570  —  576,  479,  495,  5S9  —  593.)  Here  we  shall 
find  a  ready  explanation  why,  according  to  Cleghom,  the  ter'- 
tians  of  Minorca  personate  all  distempers (>)  why  it  was  said 

(1)  B»lew,iiiLda.M«d.  andSing.  Joum.  loLi.p.  SS7. 
(!)  fUKWCheiaa Fever  and  InBammation,  p.  III. 

(3)  Important  influoocca  aie  oilcn  dcUimined  upan  Ibe  local  aclioii  bj  the  coniti- 

cial  leforopto  lo  I'he  •yalsio  at  Inrge. 

(4)  Acute  inflammiliopa  ue  often  icmaikabl j  maeked  hj  the  preaenca  of  venooa 
GongastlonB  in  the  same  or  soma  ether  part  We  have  seen  Ibe  jeinta  gnatlj  awtd- 
leu  fnnQ  ihemnatie  iDOaiumatiaii ;  when,  from  bem|  ■ecompaitlad  b)  an  nnunut 
degrM  ofbepatiecoiiseinian,  the  pnlBcwai  quite  (Mile,  70^  uid  tbe  ptun^tfib  Ai 
Ibe  eongcitloa  tpvea  waj  in  Iboie  caaei,  tba  petia  riio^  ud  dw  paia  inciMMa. 

<t)  Ei*dBii.Dii>orMiaaKa,c3,pp-  IH,  137. 
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that  "iho  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia  nppran^d  to  be  an  epitome 
of  all  diseases;" [')  and  why  the  scurvy  is  suid  to  assume  "  all 
sorts  of  sh^tes."  (Vol.  I.  p.  667,  and  nole.)  But,  Cleghom  adds, 
that  "  80  bi  as  he  hu  beea  able  to  leaiu  from  authors,  thet«  is 
a  gnat  analogy  among  intennittents  tin  all  amniriaa^ 

But,  when  the  slnictnrB  of  parts  become  deranged,  or  the 
properties  of  life  are  veiling  towards  an  extinction,  pathological 
principles  are  on  the  dedine,  ami  iherapcmics  is  more  or  less 
afloat,  and  without  compass,  on  the  broad  ocean  of  experiment 
Nor  will  we  neglect  sayiog  in  this  place,  ihat  here  it  is  that 
morbid  anatomy  begins,  and  has  reared  its  patboli^cal  fiibric 
on  the  rains  of  organization.  -Again,  the  prafound  observe! 
whom  we  just  quoted  remarks,  that  — 

"It  has  been  supposed,  tliat  in  conBCquonco  of  BOma  unknowa  rovolationin 
the  liuman  Bystoni,  the  genius  of  cpidpmic  fcvcra  has  of  lato  years  become  in. 
flaoimatory,  in  place  of  netvoua  or  putrid.  But,  an  unbroken  aeries  of  obeerva- 
tiona,  if  llio  nature  of  the  thin^  do  not  epeafe  plainly  enousb,  proves  that  these 
disordera,  however  tlicy  may  dilfer,  like  all  other  ppidemics,  in  frequency  at  dif- 
farent  periods,  presctic  onci  uniform  characleri  or,  if  ihcy  varj-,  do  iiot  fluc- 
tuate in  the  supposed  mEinnE;r."  (')    [Vol.  I.  p]).  'JSW,  ;KK1,  'KVi.) 

The  supposed  distinctions,  in  a  fiindanientfil  sense,  have  grown 
out  of  th(i  various  complications  of  epidemic  fevers  with  intiam- 
mation*:  ;ii>l  vi'inm--  i  injjjwtions;  but,  however  modified  by  these 
local  ciU]iIil:i)Il.-.,  I'.n;  iiiu;  iibservers  of  naluro  have  conlinnod  lo 
recogni™  ihc  gcjieral  resemblance,  and  to  find  Ihcir  conclusions 
supported  by  the  results  of  treatment.  Their  principles  luive 
not  been  shaken  by  a  dissolved  state  of  the  blood,  or  at  finding 
nothing  but  lurgescence  of  the  veins  whore  they  had  expected 
arterial  vascularity,  or  disorganization.  (Vol.  I.  p.  451 . —  400.) 
They  do  not  believe  with  M.  Louis,  Dr.  Hall,  and  some  others 
of  the  scliool  of  morbid  anatomy,  thai  t!ie  same  general  assem- 
blage of  symptoms  may  denote  opposite  states  of  disease.  (') 
{Bloodletting,  Sec  11.)  M.  Andral  carries  this  doctrine  so  far 
as  to  say,  that— ^ 

■•ItisalaioiniAjriutiigijrttiat,  iuBTCty  wgtti,  thedimiautlaaof  Ihequmti- 

(1)  ^aOet  Ots^iem,  Mi.  luto. 

(S)  Beddsiw,  ut  dl.  p.  I7S. — The  ttntnnnl  oTtjtAtn  IWer,  in  Eiuvpii,  puwd 
ham  mt  nlinns  lo  the  other,  ud  b«k  ieiui,  in  lea  ihan  rortj  jean.   (ToL  i.  pL 

(t)  It  i>  worthy  of  mnsrii,  that,  allhough  tfao  Bcfaael  pacoUu  Id  H.  Lonu,  ■Uon 
ma  mtiuifnuy  DicDnutau;  in  utura,  il  nemUHhw  nuraliiins  (bat  medidiw  it 
capable  of  madianllctl  cetUiDQT.  TrluB,«(najeiciiHin  Ftenee)  boteu  fiitu^ 
m  Qreu  Britibi  ud  America  knov  better. 
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ij  of  blood  which  nonnilly  it  ihould  cootaia,  producei  fuaclioDal  dirtnibBneeai 
woJl  BB  Che  prceoncG  of  bp  asessive  quantify  of  hlood.  And)  what  is  morei 
in  tmlh  aaes  Ibeee  fiinctiooal  dietarbancea  aro  prrciseli/  similar,  fst  impner- 
isM  or  foo  Iftin  hlood  travotBC,  for  ioBtanCP.  ilio  cavities  n(  thfi  licari,  ■polpila- 
(imjwill  beUiercsul[,jiislS8if(onBii«:?i  Wood  awttiiukil  w. '  (■) 

Is  iMs  pathology?  Shnll  il  be  regarded  as  iho  ■■■\aw'-'  by 
which  our  author  reasons  in  his  physiologiciil  inve.sli gallons, 
and  in  their  application  lo  (iiscasp'!  Shall  "laws  in  phyxiologtj" 
he  established  on  such  foundations  ?  Is  not  this  sysleui  of  law- 
giving, as  we  are  attempling  lo  show,  llio  rosidt  of  a  piirlial  ob- 
servalion  of  nature?  No  induclioii  can  follow  tlie  couiparison 
of  one  or  two  prominent  syinpUmis,  tspfchilly  where,  as  in  ihe 
foregoing  case,  ihe  esscnlial  "functional  disturbances"  and  all 
the  absolute  phenomena  resulting  froni  the  imporlaut  pathologi- 
cal ccmditions,  and  all  the  remedies,  arc  totally  unlike.  The  hu- 
moral doodine  is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  foregoing  philosophy. 
'(Vol.  I.  pp.  524  —  62S,  610  — Gaa,  690—698.) 

The  general  principiea  of  treatment,  then,  cannot  vary,  re- 
spectively, in  ihe  foregoing  affections ;  least  of  all,  can  opposite 
principles  prevail  at  different  times,  and  in  different  climates.  It 
has  b^n  so  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  Otherwise,  medicine 
voQid  consist  only  of  a  series  of  observations,  adapted  to  exist- 
ing continganeies.  (P.  207.)  There  could  be  no  piinciples,  and, 
of  course,  no  science.  Medical  learning  would  be  useless,  and 
ejtpericnce  would  only  suit  the  present  occasion.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  treatment  must  be  devised  for  every  climate,  every  con- 
stitution, and  every  reappearance  of  the  same  disease.  And  yet 
they,  who  would  represent  medicine  as  still  in  ils  infancy," 
and  "without  chart  or  compass,"  —nay  more,  thai  the  laws  of 
disease  have  no  stability,  believe  that  a  medical  science  may  be 
Gonsirucied  upon  a  mathematical  basis.  (F.  207;  and  \ol.  I.  p. 
293  —  309.) 

It  is'  not  natnre  who  is  inconsistent,  or  who  operates  by  dif- 
ferent laws.  Art  rrtay  give  her  this  appearance ;  but  still  we 
say  that  "  nature  can  never  deceive."  ft  is  owing  to  the  con- 
sistency of  nature  Uiat  medidoe  had  long  since  become  a  noble 
Muence ;  difficult,  and  concerned  about  all  other  sciences,  and 
therefore  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  A  science  of  principles 
deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  which,  with  the 

(1)  ABdnPsMtdktl  Clinic  oadw  Brain,  p.  I3D. 
(tj  BUka>ThMnjuidPniiliUfifMedioli]<,p.l3, 
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facts  ihnt  are  known,  conduct  us  with  romnrlidble  certainty  to 
others  tliat  are  unknown.  It  is  liere  that  well  foiinded  induc- 
tion enables  us  to  see  farther  than  the  senses,  and  to  Icam  from 
A  single  vital  phenomenon,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the 
existence  and  noturs  of  those  latent  changes  which  too  many 
can  only  see  when  seeing  is  useless,  and  bring  upon  art  and 
pblloeophy  ihe  deriaion  of  the  crowd.   (Vol.  I.  p.  332  —  333.) 

IBliiHul  niethoJ,  [houjb  thingB  do  not  turn  out  bb 
th^  ibooldf  mttgl  not  inuDediatclf  run  horn  one  medicine  to  another,  bo  long 
u  that  cootinaag  triiich  wu  tbetest  firei."('}  Bat,  •'il  is  not  to  tw  imagined 
that  he  ahouJd  ktum  Ihe  lemediea  of  diseases  who  knows  not  their  Kiginal 
BBDseii"  ■>  thoggh  some  think  it  auin^ertaiit  vAat  ii  the  eaua,  and  aij  ctm- 
cem  themBelm  aboat  the  oare."  (*)  (See  intraductoir  extncta  to  esaif  oa 
Morbid  Anatomy.) 

Wliat  are  falsely  called  "  exceptions  to  general  principles,'' 
(Vol.  I. p.  rrJfi.)  are  nothing  more  than  variations  in  phenomena, 
Tliesi;  modifications  may  denote  ozily  variations  of  a  conunon 
action,  arising,  especially  from  differences  in  the  remote  causes  ; 
or,  they  may  depoid,  as  we  have  aliieaidy  sud,  upon  the  sems 
action  acting  difi^ent  (isaaes,  or  upon  the  morbid  condition 
of  one  organ  affecting  another,  or  all  others.  And,  although 
there  be  one  great  leading  principle  in  the  treatment  of  such 
cases,  tiierc  .nre  other  mibordinaln  ones  loiindpd  upon  tlic  modifi- 
cations. These  are  to  be  nicdy-  bixl.aiiccd,  that  the  i^nvcrniiig 
princi'ple  niay  bo  properly  directed.  But  it  is  only  men  of  learn- 
ing and  close  obaervatiou  who  can  apply  these  distinctions.  All 
others  will  look  upon  the  variations  of  symptoms  from  their  wyvX 
state  in  any  one  disease,  or  the  difTorenccs  in  the  results  of  an 
exact,  methodical  practice,  as  denoting  different  potholocical 
conditions,  nr  as  constituting  "exceptions  to  guiitral  principles.'' 
and  they  will,  therefore,  instead  of  bleeding  more,  or  bleeding 
less,  in  different  cases  of  puerperal,  or  typhus,  or  yellow  fevers, 
eiVsipelos,  &c.,  and  at  difieient  seasons,  either  take  away,  ac- 
cor^ngtolhe  "numerical  system,"  ezactlytiie  "pound  of  blood," 
or  change  to  bark  and  wine.  It  were  wholly  better,  in  the  end, 
that  the  "numericBl  system  "  should  obtain,  and  that  the  pound 

Mood  be  always  taken.    (Yol.  I.  p.  330.) 

u  Shall  wsa^^ot  we  thtnk!  The  phyuician  who  soes  all  the  circum- 
■tances  of  s  iaoaaa ;  ha  who  sees  onlj  a  part  of  Ihein,  and  another  who  eeea 
ntnaof  thela,  or  rather,  eeea  hie  own  prejudices,  nnut  neceeBsiily  be  of  difihr- 


(I)  HIpFocnte^Aph.i.^a.n.       .    (S)  (Mm,  1. 1,  IVnf  [qk  7.  t7. 
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enl  opinions  ;  and  yet  they  will  all  swear  by  thoir  acperience."  (')  All  are 
equally  eucccHful ;  at  least,  bd  Ihcy  hav«  it 

Whilst  the  industry  of  (lie  multitude  is  thus  employed,  it  is 
the  part  of  the  philosopher  to  select  what  is  useful,  and  separsxe 
tnilh  from  error. 

Ratumbg  to  where  we  beg'an  this  invesiigaiion,  we  find  that 
M.  Andral  illustrates  the  doclriim  of  iisih(,-iiic;  liypotiEmia  by  two 
principal  facts. 

"In  tho  first  place,"  hp  ftivfi,  "1  fi'ii-  rHnj'jnt  k:\\  innilmil  .is 

an  inslancB  of  aslhenic  hypi'ra'niii.  tljn-c  ^  ,iu<^:iv.cii^  i  iiii'i'-iinni^  ot  ihc  pulmn- 
naiy  patEnchyma  which  eo  connlaiirly  ncni!  ..'ij.-pj^  /'j,'  .vd  mnmenli  nf  eiiii- 

This  is  one  of  the  fmils  of  morbid  Linalnmy,  as  cultivated  by 
the  "anatomical  school,"  and  of  the  new  pliilosophy  in  respect  to 
inflammation ;  &i  the  better  introduction  of  which  the  foregoing 
term  has  been  invented.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  phenom- 
enon of  which  nnr  author  speaks  ia  neither  owing  to  an  active 
dilatation,  nor  to  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  but  is  throtighont  of 
a  mechanical  nature,  appertaining  mainly  to  the  vdns,  and  la- 
Idng  place  wbilal  the  vital  actions  are  becoming  extinct.  Again 
he  says, 

"Atacertsin period  of  Inii:?  ITntrntW  difcafi^H.  wSl^ei  (In'  patiento  lio con- 

atantly  on  llnriT  hacks,  oven  t!  '-'n  !hr  Im  l--:  ii  <;.  Ii      in  i' -iniLoi]  Doprevimu 

^mptoms  of  dlseass,  the  piil[[i'>:riry  i  iri-iilnt.ii'i  lirviitnt^t  i:ri|i<'ileil,  and  the  lung 
Hwir  more  or  less  congested,  and  alier  dcntli  is  found  i;orge,.l  u-ilk  blood  anJ  le- 

After  what  we  have  scud  of  venous  congestion,  it  will  hardly 
be  eipected  that  we  should  go  into  a  refutation  of  the  foregoing 
doctrine.  We  shall  only  say  that  these  diseases  would  bo  less 
"protracted,"  and  result  more  auspiciously,  were  antiphlogistic 
remedies  snbatituted  for  the  treatment  which  our  author's  theory 
inculcates.  Our  author,  however,  supposes  the  latter  phenom- 
enon is  owing  to  gravitation,  and  is  purely  of  a  mechanical  na- 
ture; thus  defeating  the  example,  himself,  as  an  illustration  of 
disease.  Upon  these  premises,  however,  onr  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  — 

"  When  H*c  pnrpoee  tre.iting  a  congeBtion  on  the  Btinralating  plan,  theqaw- 
lion  todelermine  is,  not  whwhet  tlie  hypemmia  isacutoorchnmicbntwllMhar 
il  is  Blhen.c  or  BBthenic."  lie  tlien  proceeds  immedialelf  to  Mate  the  foregoing 
eiamplcs  as  instancm  of  its  asthenic  nature. 

(I)  Thii  wu  rrniiiiliiJiIf  exunpUBid  in  inuiyi)D«t«n  in  n^Mt  lolhacbotm 
ujAyiia. 
(S)  Op.  =11.  p.  37. 
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Such,  then,  is  all  we  have  ftom  philosophy  as  to  the  ftmdamen- 
tal  disliDctions  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  hyperemia,  or  ac^re  end. 
passive  inflmninoiion.  Has  morbid  nnainniy  supplied  nnything 
iiurther?  Has  il  iml,  on  \\k  cnntrary^  rlisrlosed  apparently  the 
same  state  of  the  blood -vc^mIp,  xim  fami'.  lesions  of  structute,  and 
the  same  morbid  products,  in  each  of  the  supposed  conditions  ? 
As  to  the  vi(Al  phenomena,  and  the  means  of  cuiei  those  we  have 
already  considered  at  lara^e.  "No  study  of  morbid  anatomy," 
says  a  leading:  Keview,  "can  teach  the  transitions  of  diseasefrom 
sthenic  to  astlienic."  (')    (See  next  Elssay.) 

When  speaiting  of  the  Theories  of  Inflammation,  we  deferred 
the  consideration  of  the  present  inquiry  for  this  place,  that  we 
might  connect  it  with  our  palliology  of  venous  congestion.  In 
the  former  essay  we  cited  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished 
medical  philosophers,  since  morbid  anatomy  became  a  methodical 
pursuit,  as  to  tlie  rationale  of  the  inflammatory  process.  We  may 
now  add  a  snmmary  view  of  their  induction  as  to  the  fundamen- 
tal distinctions  between  the  supposed  conditions  of  active  «nd 
passive  inflammations.  We  take  it  from  Mr,  Eaile,  who  is  the 
most  consistent  of  his  powerful  school. 

"It  thus  appeaiB,  that  oil  theresBelB  of  at  inflamed  put  ue  diltted ;  Unt, 
while  lire  motjoa  of  tbo  blood  is  arregied  in  BomOv  a  greatOT  qim]itit]r  than  maal 
ajbnxd  through  others ;  and  Chat  eiery  shade  if  varielg  ItiiMea  ocliw  and  pas- 
sive v^anarvstian  a  owing  to  tlte  degra  oS  ditteivim  whlcli  ib  canac^oent  upon 
the  primorjr  ilagnatian,  which  ii  vHiottg  attribuialik  to  Aerapidiljandtiigar  iriA 
wkid  CBCvli^  <>  Mar  lurTMra  at  At  nomoif  iribm  1^ 
cMoUuM."  obi  pnpntiati,tlienraTe,to  tbe  belle  and  langnicl  ataieof  lbs 
general  eiraJetioa  will  tba  dioUinan  of  tbe  lopplyiiig  vaaek  be  leea  ;  aa  the 
/)rce\riiiGh  dioaUpiQpal  the  blood  thnngfa  ths  collatenl  chumeb  ie  iuaffi- 
flient  (oi  that  puipoae^  the  hlo«d  wijl  Ternain  in  them,  an)  thna  give  liae  to  an 
extamon  of  the  obetructian,  and  axaeguail^  if  Hu  nytiaRnariDn."  O  (Vc/L 
1.  pp.  255. 268,  292— 293.) 

Here  we  have  active  and  passive  inflammation  running  into 
each  other,  by  every  possible  "shndc."  Hut,  when  we  come  to 
the  extremes  of  the  latter,  as  represented  by  our  author,  we  meet 
with  (he  very  cases  in  which  bloodletling-is  most  indispensable ; 
especially  when  venous  congestion,  as  is  often  the  cose,  contri- 
butes to  the  langtiorof thetuiculation.  Wei^ also, the  foregoinff 
doctrine  founded  in  nature,  aelive  influnmalion  should  occur 
only  where  the  general  circulation  is  vigorous,  and  the  passiva 
form  where  it  is  languid  f  or,  as  is  admitted,  "the  fiumei  must 

(I)  Briu  unil  Foiii^n  Med.  Kcv.  voL  i..  p.  30J. 
(3)  Mi.  Eule,  in  Lon.  Med.  Gu.  vol.  ivi.  p.  109. 
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be  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  young,  robiist,  and  healthy ; 
and  the  latter  in  tho  ttged,  feeble,  and  sickly."  But,  since  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  denoted  by  the  analo^us  effects  of 
bloodletting,  iire  so  numerons  as  to  constitute  a  rule  which  places 
the  whole  upon  a  par,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  a  funda- 
mental error  in  the  premises,  and  that  the  pathological  condition 
of  all  the  cases  is  essentially  the  same.  [P.  162^163.)  Mr. 
Earle,  however,  thinks  the  hypothesis  "is  peculiarly  recom- 
mended lo  notice  by  its  extreme  simplicity."  That  is  to  say, 
since  all  the  theories  in  medicince  are  intended  to  ^ide  our  hand 
in  practice,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flainmalions  than  to  bleed  the  robust  and  stimulate  the  feeble ; 
or,  at  inoat,  to  observe  this  rule  in  the  ratio  of  existing  strength. 
(P.  117 — 119.)  We  have  just  seen  that  M.  An  dial  lays  dowii 
a  similar  rule.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  our  essay  on 
Bloodlelting,  by  focts  and  by  principle,  the  fidlacy  of  assuming 
either  real  debility,  or  a  temporary  prostration  of  strength,  as  a 
gimmdofpnulice  ia.infltunmation.  We  might  stale  a  multittide 
of  itidividaal  cases,  and  even  of  general  doetrines  in  relation  to 
inSommations  o(  particular  tissues.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  seen 
that  bloodletting  has  been  deprecated  in  active  phlebitis,  in  pneu- 
monia, erynpelas,  {ext.;  and  we  may  add  tliat  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Pair,  taking  the  groond  of  debility,  reinarks,  — 

"Poriups  bleedL^  ia  more  Kldom  neceaaary  in  eiUniiir  1)ian  in  any  oilier 
inflimmalion,  for  iu  rapidify  laids  lo  morlijicalion,  and  ehmU  it  not  at  mice  re. 
lieve,  it  icon  prarei  TataL"  (') 

And  ttaiu  Dr.  Good ;  "  If  bloodlBtting  <io  not  succeed.  «  calinll  %  has. 
tBiAiMge  tf  gaagrene,sadabbnnt.te  the  term  of  remedial  operations.  And 
beneei  nnlen  free  blMdisg  can  be  emplc^ed  eul;,  and  tho  CDUBtitutioa  evincM 
a  tofaraUEjiarfiMi  nf  vigmO;  then  ia  no  inSunnntian  in  wUeta  tlie  lancet  i>  lea 
likely  ta  baeerviceible,  or  may  lweonienMreniiMhievans."C}  And  m  Bws- 
•e.o.e) 

How  we  ask  whether  there  be  a  well  authenticated  case  on 
record  where  gangrene  of  the  intestines  !ias  supervened  on  en- 
teritis after  early  and  copious  bloodletting;  andwhelher,also,an 
instance  can  be  produced  that  may  invalidMe  the  practice  re- 
commended by  Dr.  ElUotaon  }  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  301.) 

It  is  affirmed  on  hi^  authority,  and  Busbtined  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers, that — 

u  la  the  tiettnMnt  of  penikdoin  pneimwidi,  we  mnit  ke^  in  mind  thil  bl^^ 


(IJ  Pht'i  H»d.IKa.  Alt  Eolcrilii.  (9>  Good"!  StiMl;r<>rUad.  Art.  EDteiilii, 
(3)  On  Few,  p.  Ht. 
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Istting  unnaE  cure  a  diaease  which  will  ceiUinty  latum  after B  fnf  hoon  trith 
JhAvioltTia;  and  of  wliicii  eiperience  bas  lanj;  unce  demonstnted  iMik  to  be 
the  oalyefTcctual  reinodyl"  (') 

Allowing  the  bark  to  be  advantageous  so  far  the  nfTection  may 
be  of  Iho  inlermitlent  kind,  and  taking  the  auOiorily  of  cuthors 
forout  guide,  all  the  Italian  of  any  note,  and  most  of  llie  modern, 
contradict  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  bloodletting.  The  "  fresh 
violence  "  of  which  ottr  author  speaks  Is  owing  to  causes  which 
we  have  already  explained.  (Tol.  L  pp.  13!^  146, 146, 149, 166, 
185,  189,  200,  209,  216,  220,  224,  228,  229,  291,  311,  316.) 

Prom  having  nearlccled  ilie  cotisi derations  which  we  have  now 
slntod,  Taylor  has  given  iis  "  An  h'.xaci  Aci^ouiit  of  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-Throe  different  Diseases  to  which  iho  Eye  and 
its  Covering  are  exposed and  Howlcy,  "A  Treatise  on  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteen  principal  Diseases  of  tha  Eyes  and  Eye- 
lids." 

Finally,  which  ever  doctrine  of  inflammation  may  be  condd- 
ered  true,  that  which  ascribes  it  to  stagnation  of  blood,  and  a 
suspension  of  all  action,  or  the  other,  to  increased  action  of  the 
bloodvessels,  opposite  conditions  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  rise 
to  the  same  phenomena  without  involving  a  repulsive  contradic- 
tion. It  is  either  always  active,  or  always  passive ;  always  mo- 
tion, or  always  slag|nation.  The  few  variatians  in  symptoms 
and  physical  results,  or  the  endless  adaptations  of  remedies,  de- 
pend on  the  varied  influences  of  a  (lioiisnud  cruises,  which  pro- 
duce na  many  modifications  vir.it  iinij  .  ElLi'-:,  ili;it  are  shown 
by  the  phouomcna,  in  thyir  VLirioiis  rclMimis,  lo  boloiig-  to  a  com- 
mon genus  whose  fundamental  requisite  Is  identity  of  constitu- 
tion. The  varieties,  as  such,  .ate  easily  comprehended  when  it 
is  considered  how  the  same  vital  £>rces  are  naturally  modified 
in  every  part  of  the  organization.  It  is  certainly  less  remarkable 
tlial  bark  should  he  sometimes  useful  in  infianunation  where  the 
action  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  other  cases  where  it  may  be 
injurious,  than  that  urine  should  be  innoxious  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  whilst  it  would  immediately  excoriate 
the  mnwus  membrane  of  the  the  lungs,  or  any  other  part. 

So  great  is  the  apposition  to  the  lancet,  in  certain  quartos, 
in  inflsmmalory,  and  especially  in  congestive  diseases,  and  more 
pardculaily  when  attended  by  prostration  of  nmscnloi  strengtii, 
or  of  the  ^rces  of  life,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  be  miamdmlood 
npon  this  subject.    In  the  Srst  place,  then,  ws  repeat  that  our 

(I)  IX*euMofIbBCbal,p.m 
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auggesdoDS  in  relation  to  bloodletting,  whether  (hey  regard  ita 
importance,  or  the  philosophy  of  its  opcrotion,  have  on  especial 
le&rsDce  to  the  early  stages  of  disease.  What  may  turn  up  dur- 
ing its  various  ravages,  what  may  grow  out  of  disorgjuiizations 
and  the  mechanical  cSccls  of  effusions,  no  one  can  sannisc.  The 
practice  must  then  vary  according  to  the  new  order  of  oi^niza- 
tion  ;  and  even  so  where  there  may  apparently  happen  only  an 
absolute  eshatistioii  of  the  forces  of  life ;  or,  sliniulanls  may  be 
temporarily  necessary  at  the  invasion  of  disease,  where  blood- 
letting maybe  not  less  indispensable?  And  this  lends  us  to  speak 
especially  of  typhus  fever;  the  true  typhus  we  mean.  Bloodlet- 
ting is  the  great  remedy  in  its  early  stages,  but  may  be  destruc- 
tive in  its  more  advanced.  Tonics  and  stimulants  must  now 
often  take  its  place,  however  local  congestions  and  inllummations 
may  esisl ;  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  have  sometimes  ad- 
ministered them  successfully,  in  neglected  cases,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  these  conditions  we  have  sometimes  exhibited  a  quart 
of  brandy,  within  Ihitty-six  hours,  along  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  wine,  and  Huzhan^s  tincture  of  bark,  and  strong  broth ;  the 
patients,  perhaps,  being  comatose  during  the  time.  Bat,  had  we 
seen  these  patients  nt  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  wo  had  saved 
the  necessity  of  inoiihnnd  trualment. 

Here,  however,  let  us  observe,  that  it  has  been  in  the  true  ty- 
phus alone  that  we  have  witnessed  any  remarkable  advantages 
from  the  slimulanl  plan  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever.  In  all 
other  cases,  we  have  generally  found  the  issue  fatal,  where  wiue. 
Sex.  has  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  raise  the  forces  of  life  ;  and 
this  is  true  not  only  of  qui  own  experience,  but  of  that  of  many 
of  OUT  medical  fiienda.  From  this  fact,  therefore,  we  derive  ano- 
ther important  proofof  the  individuality  of  typhus  fever,  and  that 
it  depends  upon  remote  causes  different  from  those  which  estab- 
lish other  febrile  affections.  Those  causes  modify  also,  the  in- 
flammatory  affection  of  the  venous  and  of  other  tissues,  so  that 
wine  and  other  stimulants  become  curative  in  its  advanced  stages, 
just  as  the  Peruvian  bark  is  sooner  or  later  adapted  to  the  febrile 
condition,  and  the  modified  inflammations  and  congestions,  of 
inteimitEenls. 

Having  began  this  argument  with  M.  Andral,  we  shall  now, 
as  on  former  occasions,  (Vol.  I.  pp.  624,  625,  627  —  632,)  pro 
duce  his  own  teatynony  against  his  doctrine  of  sthenic  and  as- 
thenic inflammation.  We  hava  already,  indeed,  cited  the  ibl- 
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lowing- cxcdbnl  nhihsonhv.  in  nnrl  -  hiii  wn  wish  (0  have  it  i& 
conned  aking  of  the  iifbr- 


can  peic'iivi',  ijiniiii;fiii>fi  in-'  iri  nmrsu  w  ine  imJiKion,  one  amirani  ksiom 

Jiamelf,  the  nypcrcinia,  auo  a  naxasim  tf  morlnd  alteralioni  in  Hie  orgmic 
aOim  vfOiB  tinue  tSteled,  prodncing  afitntoulir,  htimrrhage,  ceisalim  tfaU 
s(cn(wii>{adnbtkiiofMniin,uidofpntiaiid, lietiy.n  Tecvmaai^henianlu^. 
[  might  also  adduce  here  the  well  known  fact,  lliat,  inmaD^  casee  of  ioflammi. 
tion  or  scroUB  membtaneo,  which  present  no  pmxfliblr  differem  in  f heir  nalim, 
duratioD,  nr  irdensiJii,  purebhod  U  eomotimi^a  found  cSuscd,  Gomclimes  a  nmple 
ottuminmii  Jli'ii,  and  eoiaeliniPa  perhaps  false  mombranca,  S:c,"  (') 

ll  appears  to  us,  iheretbre,  lliat  if  the  principles  involved  in 
the  foregoing  facts  are  not  of  univorsiil  uppliculion  wlierc  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  facts  occur,  nml  if  our  ciiustruction  of 
the  modifying  influences  of  roraoie  causes  in  respect  to  some  of 
the  details  of  treatment,  which  may  appear  to  contradict  the 
universality  of  principlea,  benot  in  harmony  with  the  ibregoing 
physiological  variations  of  "one  constant  lesion,"  medicine  must' 
surrender  as  a  mere  empyrical  art. 

Whenever  M.  Androl  reasons  upon  the  abstract  phenomena 
of  nature,  he  appears  as  a  sound  philosopher ;  and  his  opinions 
are  so  far  of  the  highest  value,  in  this  respect  he  differs  widely 
from  bis  distinguished  countryman,  M.  Louis,  whose  special 
meat  consists  in  supplying  exsmples  of  the  worst  havoc  of  disease. 
We  have  thus  adverted  to  our  author  fbi  the  purposeofaYoiling 
ourselves  of  his  critical  observations  of  disease  which  have  a 
special  connection  with  many  of  our  investigations,  Wc  shall 
close  this  section  with  a  few  extracts  of  important  and  various 
import,  whilst  the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  to  contradict  the 
hypothesis  of  "sthenic  and  asthenic  hyperemia."  We  confine 
outselves  to  what  relates  strictly  lo  venous  congestion,  and  we 
douht  not  lhat  the  entire  pliilosophy,  in  a  phynolog^cal  sense, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  fully  applicable  to  common  inflammations. 

Ttie  following  case  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  we  have  said 
of  the  sympathetic  influences  wliicli  prevail  amongst  the  reins 

(1)  Putholog.  AniI.vsl.i.p.S4. 
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of  difleient  psils,  -when  titey  become  the  eeot  of  ccngestion  ia 
anyoneoissn.  (P.  218,  379,  S83, 290, 333, 351,  364, 369, 11% 
164  ;  and  Yol.  I.  p.  131 — 13B.)  It  hu,  also,  an  important  beai> 
log  upon  what  we  are  about  to  say  of  spontaseouH  hemorrhage 
in  our  next  section.  We  place  it  here  as  a  subject  for  general 
reference, 

necled  vilh  a  generalBtnic  of  pletliorn ;  prjni"'„ijj<'s  bHiT  .N'*  nitr  i'M*it,  Mid 
thore  is  observed  a  sacctssion  of  local pb-ili^m:-,  ii  lndi  viiiimi  \k  i.-jiilaiiirii  hy 
thcajTaren^coiulidUumol'tbe  indiviilu^il.  Wi'  li.iu^  fHfii  a  u'mian  pie- 
■ented  a  Buccesaion  ol  hypenemise.  SIid  tii^giiii  by  caiiijibiiiiog,  fur  filmn 
dajSi  of  B  violent  beadacbe,  accompanied  by  conlinual  daizling.  vertigo,  disa. 
gieeilile  noiie  in  her  em,  She  naggeied  in  miking,  u  if  ibe  were  dmnk. 
^Aeae  i^pH  of  eera1mdcongSBtianA>appnnilBtt)ienn»lliW!tliRt  there  carae 
maailftuTdMgitflaxUiirtiichiraaieiieirsdfbrBsveialniccesaivedafB.  (Vol 
L  p.  iiTS.)  ScBicslf  did  Ihia  eptalazli  cean,  whan  aha  began  to  tael  paiiu  to- 
warda  the  1«db^  tha  lowai  ratreadtieB  became  numbad,  and  iheie  aoon  aj^wai- 
sd  a  roenoirhsgia  irtuoh  lasted  for  thirty  houra.  The  patieDt  was  37  yean 
of  agc^  bnt  had  not  her  meneea  Ibr  the  last  three  nunlhi.  It  ma  near  tha 
lunal  period  of  tbmr  return  that  the  memnfaagia  took  place.  AAsr  thia  phe- 
DomentBi,  there  was  no  more  appearaneo  of  hypenamia  towaidi  any  oigan  for 
Bmonlb.  At  the  end  of  that  lime,  the  maniesdid  not  appear;  bot^  without 
cough.  «-  piodudng  dyspooia,  some  blood  wa>  expMoraUd  in  a  qutmtiqr  large 
enough  to  flit  the  fourth  of  an  ordinary  glass.  Ay)«r  this  hicmoptyels  had  ceased, 
signs i^cef£braicongrstiojiTCiippcatci\^  and  Iheyrxmtinucd  with  vnriablc  de^^rees 
of  inlensily  for  twenty  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  nnp  srrw  presrnted  it- 
self.   The  cerchral  pymptoms  iisappearfd;  but  the  pntirat  voided  pure  blood 

every  "Jl  liour.H  piie  fflt  a  flight  r^ifhtf  paiitj  which  caused  her  to  go  to  stool, 
oil  J  evi?ry  [Line  :ifie  ivent  ^he  passed  from  a  fourth  to  half  a  glass  of  blood.  On 
some  d:iys  evni  Uic  loss  i>!  blood  was  still  more  considerable.  Thifl  internal 
hemorrhage  lasted  till  the  time  at  which  her  menses  should  appear,  but  tliey 
didnoL  They  csraa  tlie  following  period,  but  in  the  form  of  a  hemorrhage,  in 
copious  as  to  render  bleeding  nicestary-  From  this  period  her  bealrh  was  re- 
estiblished ;  menstruation  became  regular,"  Sic  (Vol,  I,  p.  S49,  Hey.) 

Now  13  it  not  apparent,  in-  connection  wilh  what  we  shall  say 
ill  our  next  .seciion.  that  the  whole  pathological  coodition  of  the 
foregoing  ca.<<c  wiis  one  of  venous  congestion,  exemplifying  sym- 
pathetic developments  of  the  disease  in  variotis  parts  of  the 
venous  system ;  that  the  essential  proximate  cause  was  venous 
inflammation  upon  which  the  hemorrhage  depended,  and  which 
had  been  imperfecCly  instituted  by  nature  lo  overcome  the  disease, 
but  which  was  finally  conquered  by  a  more  decisive  eSbrt,  how- 
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ever  a  corresponding  ntiempt  whs  simulianeously  mnde  by  art 
when  nature  no  longer  wanted  its  assistance  7  (Vol.  1.  p.  275 — 
278.)  And  is  not  this  case  a  fair  example  of  hemorrhage  from 
what  is  called  "  asthenic  hypeneinia"  ?  Here  is  another  exactly 
parallel  case,  with  nothing  but  strongly  marked  venous  conges- 
lion.  We  introduce  it  to  illustrate  the  patliology  of  the  foregoing, 
and  lo  show  the  sympathies  which  prevail  in  Ihe  venous  system, 
and  how  rapidly  one  congestion  may  follow  another  tlirough 
this  principle ;  since,  we  suppose,  it  will  not  be  contended  thai, 
in  the  following  case  the  congestion,  either  of  the  braia  or  the 
lungs,  was  of  a  mechanical  nature. 

u  Wb  ihall  nan  cite  *  eua,"  M.  Asdnt,  "m  wUcli  the  oooganiaa, 
]irinurily  Mated  in  tha  brain,  wu  then  ismorsd  to  the  hu^  and  becaow  im- 
itwdialelf  fatal  in  coiseqDence  of  the  homorrtiage  it  prodifcnl.  A  man  50  yean 
of  age,  entered  the  hoopilal  with  all  Ihe  ligni  chataclcrisinK  great  cerebral  con- 
geMloa.  This  was  not  remoFed  by  bleeding.  (Vol.  I,  pp.  199,  301  —  203, 
845.)  All  at  OHM  the  patient  was  aciicd  with  cxtteme  dyapmea,  which  contin- 
ued to  increane,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  fonr  hours.  On  opooing  the  body 
we  found  the  cerebral  mass  graced  with  blood.  So  ether  leaaa  in  the  bniiL 
But,  in  Ihe  lv,-i>  Iniigs  there  were  round  hud  aad  black  maaei,  which  pcewDted 
all  the  characteie  of  the  lesion  known  by  the  name  of  pnlmnnary  ipaplexy." 
(VoLIp.a49— !i54.) 

Otit author  has  then afewwoida upon tbephilosophyinvolved 
in  the  forcing  caaes ;  and  hia  remarks  tend  to  the  concli^oa 
that  the  congestions  oi  inflammations  whidi  spring  up  in  pleth- 
oric or  (lebililaled,or  exsanguious,  satyei^  are  exactly  oftha 
same  nature.    Thus:  — 

"What  is  the  inlliicnce  cierciscd,  cither  by  a  atUe  of  genAlal  plathon,  or 
by  a  contrary  state,  on  the  prmluction  of  cercbtal  hypeimnia  I  Itia  undaidabla 
that,  in  many  individuals,  a  fltatc  of  general  plethora  coincidoa  wMi  tha  iniaar. 
anco  of  the  symptoms  inilicating  the  existence  of  cerebral  congotioD ;  but  it  is 
far  from  being  ao  in  all  tlie  ca.'fos.  There  ate  even  individaab  in  whom  thi* 
congestion  appears  at  the  very  time  that  they  arrived  at  a  raamioUe  tfoM  if 
oiwmia.  (VoLtp.B92-a9a.)  WehBveiu«Beer.atth8Paii,awonianlibim^ 
ing  nnder  cancar  of  the  ntaru^  and  vet]' Ditieli  eihauated  in  connquenM  of  tha 
grsatheniotriagei  ritecoDitaallyhad  liwnlbe  utmia;  yat,iJta  haajnatdied 
fnm  cerebral  hamorriiaga.'' 

Our  author  reguds  these,  and  analc^us  congestions  in  a 
mechanical  sense,  notwithstanding  the  light  which  he  has  thrown 
upon  the  pathology  by  the  case  which  we  hove  stated  at  pace 
348.  The  following  accurate  observations  by  our  author  con- 
tribute farther  light  to  our  subject. 

"The  duration  nf  corebial  cotigealions  varies  according  to  each  of  lheir/«™i! ; 
and  oven  in  th£stformt,  there  are  Mill,  in  this  respect,  lerj  greaf  differeace*. 
(Pp.  47S— 479,465,500— eoa)  Somelitnea  the  confestion  retunu  iaceeaanUy, 
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and tlwt daring (everalmoDlliB, and MTenljem.  Wo)nvi'  m'<':i  iniiviilu^Llq 
who,  fiu-  aloMt  til  thair  Me,  were  tmneiited  wiUi  it.  k  w,i  t.-M:i\i:  is  .--us- 
pcndcd  for  a  aborter  or  kmgn  period,  and  then  returns  under  Uic  inllucncc  of 
causes  n'liich  are  appiedabla  or  ooL  Several  authors  have  spolicn  of  inter. 
roitting  jpnpleiteB,  which,  in  their  letum,  obssrred  the  aameregnlaritjrulhe 
fevers  of  tliis  name,  and  presented  themaelTes  with  the  lame  tjpe*."  (Pp.  4T8, 
502—504.) 

"Cerebral  CDngestion  termioateB  meat  freqaeotly  in  a  favourable  maaner ; 
but,  its  return  may  bo  dreaded,  or,  at  Eome  future  period,  a  more  dangeroua  dis- 
ease. (P.rm  Cekus,  aDAVoLLp.30i,nole.)  ItsomctimoB  happens,  that  certain 
phenocnejia,  jxirlicularli/  Jluxa,  coincide  irilh  ils  ^sappearaiict,  aud  appear  td 
coathbutetait.  (VoLLp.2TC — 277.)  We  have  aeon  a  woman,  who,  fai  aboot 
1  moalh,  wa»  tiainenlaiJ  with  Tertigo  and  other  ajrniptonB,  wliicbBSiuvdin  to 
^pieheod  m  sttaek  of  apepleqr.  Repealed  bleediiiga,  a  blirter  to  the  neck, 
exereiMdnoiemBriuble  ioflnence  on Iboae  ajiniptanH.  (VoLLpp.165 — IfiS, 
SOI — 304  OSS')  At  laat,  ahe  was  eeiied  on  a  sodilen  with  cqiious  diatrhasa. 
She  htdi  in  4S  honn%  fifteen  stools,  constituted  prindpaUy  of  bile.  At  the  end 
of  this  evBcna&m,  which  was  Bcaicslfaaeompamed  with  anf  coh'c,  thecei«htat 
symptoms  disappeaicd." 

Our  author  thcti  adverts  to  the  celebrated  case  by  Lancisi, 
(Vol,  I.  p.  2(5.)  where  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy  was 
cured  by  the  iinmcdinte  loss  of  more  than  eleven  pounds  of 
blood  from  the  nose.(')  He  then  adda  that, 

"It  would  seem  that  cerebral  euagestioiB  should  be  one  of  the  diseases 
agahut which GopjooB bkndlettiiig nuM eeitaliilj succeed.  Andaoithappens 
in  a  considerable  number  of  casea."  (■) 

It  is  iinfominnto  that  Iio  does  not  stale  in  the  foregoing'  case 
the  qu.miily  of"  hlwd  liiiit  w.li  ahstnieted,  Uul,  from  ivlint  we 
may  giUhur  from  liis  uuraetous  cases,  we  may  well  conclude  that 
the  quantity  was  not  very  "copious."  Nature  accomplished 
what  art  had  failed  of  doing ;  and,  we  apprehend  the  following 
to  have  been  the  rationale  of  the  cute.  Hepatic  congestion,  or, 
as  we  would  call  it  sub-inflammation  of  the  venous  tisGuo  of  the 
liver  was  the  primarv  condition  of  disease.  The  same  patholo- 
gical slate  of  the  brain  supervened  syinpatlicticEiIly,  as  seen  in 
the  first  of  the  foregoing'  cases  from  M.  Alldral.  The  rcpertlcd 
bleedings  so  far  overcmic  the  hepatic  affection  as  to  be  followed 
by  that  secretion  of  bile  which  always  takes  place  redundantly 
when  hepatic  congestion  begins  to  yield.    This  is  nature's  mode 

(1)  The  InniliUon  wluch  wa  quale  liu  it  "Eleicn  cuncci  uTliIood.''   Andnl  i> 
— •■(>uiiiiiru."[a)  Wa  mwj  uy  hen,  Ihst  ws  geuanlljanil  ooiMlTn  oT 
tba  b«*t  liuulalioiu,  wbcn  WB  giro  au  Eogliih  * enlDn,  in  pnfiuanu  to  our  own. 
(t)  AndiaPi  Uedicil  Clinic  od  Diuuu  af  ths  Biain,  p.  ISI  — I3T,  tr. 
(a)  aiiitM  MMloU,  1. 1.  ^  MI,  IBL 
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of  extinguishing  the  disenae;  and  having  folly  effected  this  result 
in  the  present  ease,  the  brain  was  not  only  relieved  by  the  natu< 
lal  depletion,  but  by  withdrawing  either  the  original  source  of 
its  coDg«stioa  or  a  cause  which  contributed  to  winf  in  it,  loid 
hy  those  other  salutary  influences  which  aie  szerted  over  a  dis- 
eased organ  when  another  passes  from  a  state  of  disease  to  that 
of  health. 

The  foregoing  Ciises,  which  were  attended  with  hemorrhage, 
are  important  to  our  next  section ;  where  we  shall  also  again 
advert  to  the  philosophy  of  M.  Andral  as  to  natural  effusions 
Uood. 


SECTION  XVI. 


The  inquiry  upon  which  we  now  enter  was  begun  in  our  first 
volume,  page  371 — ^381,  which  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  which  follow.  We  endeavoured  to  show 
there,  that  spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  rarely  the  result  of  rup- 
tured vessels,  unless  there  be  erosion  of  their  coats ;  that  it  gen- 
erally depends  on  venous  congestion,  though  the  terminating 
series  of  the  capillary  arteries  are  the  immediate  instruments  by 
which  the  effusion  is  effected,  and  not  the  capiltary  veins,  which 
we  do  not  believe  are  ever  concerned  in  processes  analogous  to 
secretion.  Physiology  is  against  such  a  conclusion ;  and  for 
like  reasons  the  capillary  veins,  however  they  may  bo  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  are  never  its  instruments.  (')  The  rationale  is 
the  same  in  hemorrhage  from  congestion,  as  it  respects  the  direct 
instruments,  as  in  hemorrhage  from  common  inflammation.  In- 
deed, in  the  former  case,  the  proximate  cause  is  incipient  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  heie  again  we  have  another 
proof  that  similar  results,  especially  of  a  physical  natuie,  depend 
upon  similar  organic  processes. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  odreit  to 
the  ■tolements  of  the  best  ohserven  as  to  the  appeaiances  of  va- 

(I }  M«  daw  tba  blood  «ir  tik«  ■  rAsgiwlt  DOOM  ciBiai  in  lbs  HtgdH  v  nns. 
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liouBoiifaiuinstAgecrtBiAobavediedof  hemotriiages.  Sach, 
we  have  already  seen!  to  be  the  case  in  sanguineous  apoplexy, 

where  venous  turgescence  is  the  great  ohaiHcteristic,  whilst  the 
capillary  arleries  in  the  vicinity  of  l!ie  hemorrhagic  seat  are 
more  or  less  iiijeclcd.  Bichnl,  who  saw  almost  every  tiling,  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  veins  were  directly  connected 
with  the  phenomenon,  and  inquires  "  is  not  apoplexy  -a  sudden 
Tupiure  of  the  venom  capillaries  ?"  {') 

••  In  saDguineoua  apoplexy,"  saya  Dr.  Philip,  "  a  preternatural  diMonitioB  of 
the  larger  vessel'!  is  conspicuous,  while  the  brain  itself  is  often  neail;  or  alto- 
gellier  of  Iho  ™/urai  i«tar,"  O 

Dr.  Choync  eiRiea  that  "turgescence  of  the  vrimalwaTs  si^ieBn  in  dinec- 
lion,  in  sanguineous  apuplcxy,"  This  is  probably  the  most  in^Drtaitt,  U  it  it 
the  moat  uDvaiying  appoatance."  (*) 

So,  Portal,  (')  Craigie,  (')  Bochonx,  (*)  Andral,  0)  and  many 
otheWj  especially  as  deduced  by  Fermtio  from  mote  Hum  10,000 
cases.  Q  The  veins  sometimes  appeal 

"Ais  if  forcibly  injected  with  a  strong-  Bolution  of  indigc^  and  the  Binoses' 
goi^d  as  if  ready  to  burst,  uliile  the  arlenal  lyiltm  la  almoat  undistinguiaha- 
ble."C) 

According  to  Dr.Bright,  the  vascalarit;,  in  KUiKuiBeinu  apDpleiy,  -pvea  ■ 
general  dualiy  or  purj^e  line,  and  ii  niibed  bjr  a  great  angmentatiwi  of  tha 

Bichat  says,  •>!(  ii  in  snbjecta  that  have  died  cf  as^jxia,  iqupleiy,  be- 
that  the  venous  ramifications  can  be  best  obsenred."  (><)  So  nonieni.  (P. 
490.)  , 

So,  also,  in  hEBtnoptysis,  whether  the  effiisioa  be  from  the  ani^ 

(I)  Qenen]  AnntDray,  &c.  loUi- 
|S)  Eip.  Inquiry  into  the  Lang,  be  p.  279. 
(J)  Caicr  orApoplciy,  ;ip.Si,  !4,  41. 
(1)  Sur  l'Apopli.iie,  i.p,  J3,  SS,  330,  335. 

(6)  acTli^raL  Annunir,  kc.  p.  403.  (G)  Sur  I'Apopleilo,  p.  144. 

(1}  Cliniquc  Mcil.  t.  v.    Sc?  his  numcro<i.i  caaci. 

(81  SlDtisli^i  dAU:  M„ni  Tr,>pravvi!c  c  pirtic.  per  ApoplHiia,  dell  'Anno  17SD  d 
1S34. 

O)  Caspl.y  Dr.  Joliinmin  Mtil.  Ctim  Rev.  Dk.  1822. 

(11}  Op  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  330.  — ^Vo  have  attontivdy  examined  ilmoot  every  diatii> 
gniihed  writer  on  the  lubjecl  orepopleiy,  end  ua  piepued  to  My,  that,  *d  fat  *• 
they  ban  gWen  idj  illniliM  M  Dm  ilMsof  tbteeribnlTnMl*,  ibsnlinmlyaa 
nni<renileiiineideiiceinlbeirbe(*«Iiich|e  toarttl^iblkt  ptSnifleDes  of  ecnbnl 
diaeu^  and  Iba  inlbrance  that  thesanpiiBeoiiaaffiuisii*  anil*  eonMqtMnoci  and  d»- 
pend  oa  capilbuy  ution.  Birt,  what  ii  eipeeially  impertaot  to  ow  pmpea^wbonerw 
the  itale  of  the  ntaala  iamnilioDad,  and  by  rnartyantbon  ilia  generally  ■c^lbsTriBi 
iroiaid,  ia  aangmneoni  apopleiy,  to  ban  been  pntemUonlly  fhU,  nrldit  tbare  b 
(oncrallyanabaenca  of  TOcolailty  in  tha  capiUaiy  utMias,  naleu  It  udM  in  Ibe  >i- 
dni^  oTlba  part  wUcb  ia  Iba  aaatoflha  cfihiioa. 
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fece  of  liie  bronchinl  lubes,  or  from  tliat  of  ihu  nir  vesicles.  In 
this  affection,  (')  and  in  hemorrhage  from  the  howels,  either  ve- 
nous congestion,  or  inflnmmation,  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
the  usual  appearance ;  but  the  former  condition  obtains  in  a  vast 
proportion  of  cases.  True,  where  the  hemorrhage  is  large,  the 
vascularity  may  be  subdued  ;  but  here  the  authority  of  Andral 
wiil  not  be  questioned.  "  This  pale  stale  of  the  bleeding  lis- 
atics,"  he  says,  "cannot  be  admitted  as  proof  that  no  conges- 
tion had  existed  either  before  or  during  the  hemorrhage.^  (') 
In  purpura  hemorrhagica,  scurvy,  cholera  asphyxia,  and  pete- 
chial fevers,  it  is  manifest  in  various  parts.  Cazenave  is  dispos- 
ed lo  think  "with  some  English  pathologists,  that  purpura  must 
necc^snrily  Ik  prcKcileJ.  by  a  congestion  of  the  venous  sys- 

tuTcs.wrj  io  \Uv  [>r(i,]in-tnui  of  [..■k'i-li:rE'."    I>r.  I'lumbp  ayrcou  Ilia:  tli[E  is 

Hut,  WIS  have  already  gone  over  the  ground  of  proof  which 
establishes  the  dependence  of  this  affection  upon  venous  inllam- 
mdlion.  It  is  important  in  its  analogical  coonections  with  the 
whole  of  our  present  salyect,  as  it  is  wiChQ>e  general  pathology 
of  venous  congestion,  ^anything  could  add  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  be  those  artificial  demonstrations,  where  ve- 
nous  inflammation  is  e;(citcd  by  irritating  injections  into  the 
veins,  and  which  are  followed  by  exlravasalions  of  blood.  (1*. 
476.) 

Dr.  Hope  has  given  a  plate  representing  the  connection  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  liver  with  venous  congestion.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Twining,  that  in  venous  congestions  of  the  spleen, 
there  is  o  gencrat  disposition  to  heniorrlmge.  When  it  proceeds 
from  the  stomach  nnd  bowels,  he  refers  it  directly  to  the  splenic 
vein,  an  opinion  which  has  long  prevailed.  We  apprehend  thai 
the  same  sympathetic  resnlls  obtain  in  these  cases  as  in  conges- 
tive puerperal  fever,  purpura  hemorrhagica,  the  secondary  ab- 
scesses which  iiipetvenc  on  acute  phlebitis,  &,c.    Delaroch^  ia 

je.lj'i  ditc^LBir,  unrlllwl  loilcaJ  of  the  Mippo.ed  "luplure"  iJiDj  vumI  in  Uwnni- 

[unguliin,"  iml  "  wnj  poured  forlli  from  Uie  on  tmH."— Oll.SHkll*,  pp.  306,310. 
(!)  Pailiolae.  Anal.  >oL  i.  p.  53.         |3>  DiMUM  oTlbaSkin,  p.  374. 
(4)  DiKuueftheSkiii,Hc£,i;.I,p.S74. 
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speokiDg  of  the  hemorriioidal  flax,  statea  the  general  remit  of 
morbid  anatomy  in  tdl  hemonfaages : — 

"lathteie  meduniqae  M  Ajtfraiilifti«,qni  aetiMiapenduit  deinicleiet 
qDinedtnreeauiiinDcatqnsde  qne^UM  Mtt  pufieolien,  doit  bin  pUca 

tfoi  Tlnibt  de  FahKnalion  dea  pb^ncna^nes  de  la  mal&die,  dinti  fue  des  mtnarei 

riulbre  proi^oediiif;  fari}<[T  with  Ihis  iiivesligation,  we  may  sny 
lhal  liic  exlr.-ivasalud  blood  in  jioiierally  dark  when  it  depends 
upon  venous  congestion.  This  arises  from  the  rcmaikabio  fact 
that  the  uniTersal  blood  is  commonly  rendeted  dark  before  coa- 
gestion  has  reached  that  point  when  hemorrhage  ensues.  The 
colonr  of  the  blood  may  therefore  be  lakea,  in  a  general  sense, 
as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  venous  congestion.  (See  Appen- 
dix I.)  This  is  the  reason  why  ic  hos  been  often  suid,  that, 
"in  natural  or  spontaneous  hemorrhages  the  blood  ichich  is 
discharged  appears  to  be  chiefly  venous."  i^)  The  cause  of 
this  daric  colour  wa  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  part,  in  otu 
fir3tvDlame,p.4S7— 416.  See,  also,  Vol.  IL  ^.38,41, 43,48. 

"ThBt  eiceUait  amtomiat,  Dr.  IfaortnB]',''  saja  Caabe.  "Mate*  tbtt  in 
tTphns  fsrer  iha  aoAid  k^ieaiuceineiMihaMcf  eaanonvlMenl  mfltm- 
matioo.  VeDoiueon(^aaafputicuIu«gmiitlis|iiiMipellerioii,aceoid- 
isg  u  the  head,  lungi,  car  abdomiiul  viieerfti  aie  cogiged  \a  tba  £*ea*e." 

The  general  statement  which  then  follows  is  a  full  summary 
of  the  experience  of  the  best  observers ;  and  the  different  effu- 
sions which  occur,  not  only  illustrate  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion,  but  go  to  establish  the  dependence  of  the  simulta- 
neous hemorrhages  upon  a  aecietory  process..  There  is,  oc- 
GOiding  as  one  organ  or  another  is  "  engaged  in  the  disease," 

"lit,  KtlomndiBteinirarfthaveMlBarilwbniiusBpedillyaftlieTdDB, 
BDd  some  nater  efiused  cm  ths  aurfece,  and  intn  the  cavitiea  of  tbig  oigui. 

"3d.  The  eame  species  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  different  degnei  of 
effusion  into  thfi  cavitiea  of  the  pleuta  and  pfiricsrdtum. 

"Sd.  Venous  congestion  in  tlie  liver,  epleeii.  or  alimentai?  canal ;  aomedne* 
a  MoaUhol  appearance  nr  spars  of  cirnivnsation  in  the  mucous  coat,  more  par. 
ticutarly  in  tlic  stORiach  and  Rial  coiboftlie  inteslines.  These  congcstiona 
were  alicaysef  a  purple  or  i-cnouj  colour."  lie  adds  lliat  conunoii  inflamma- 
tion may  Eupervcno  on  Uicee  conditions.  (') 

^Venous  cojigeation,"  says  Dr.  Annatrong,  «ia  generally  found  attended  by 
eS\uion«  of  mnciu,  ismm.  or  blood."  And  again,  "  local  oAifntcriaRi  are  often 

(1]  Tiahi  dts  Htmonlidcia,  IBIl.       (S)  W«idn)p,Oii  Sloodlenuig,  p.  ir; 
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connecti^d  with  ond  rvUevcd  by  epoQTaneoue  hmorrhagve,  wUchi  in  such  cases, 

atldom  diminish  the  srrengOt."  (') 

Does  not  nnalogy,  is  a!l  respects,  suggest  the  presence  of  in- 
llammHtion  in  tlie  congested  veins?  (Vol.  I.  pp.  143,  156,  1G5, 
1S7,  189,  193,  198  —  202,375—277.) 

Muleolmson  afErms  the  same  ns  to  the  connection  of  estrava- 
aated  blood  whh  "  distension  of  the  veins,"  in  beriberi.  (')  And 
so,  in  all  the  congestive  fevers  from  plague  to  iniermittent,  as 
has  been  already  shown,' {Sec,  7.)  It  is  remarkable  that  so  great 
a  philosopher  as  Jnckson,  alter  saying  that  the  hemorrhagic  ef- 
fiisions  lake  place  from  the  distended  veins,"  should  impute 
them  to  "  venous  paralysis,"  niid  "  a  loss  of  cohesion  or  vitality 
in  the  blood."  But  mark :  "  The  venous  paralyala,"  he  says, 
"was  apparently  the  effect  o[ over-excitemeni."  {')  (Sec.  7,  ikc.; 
and  Vol.  !.  p.  ■153  —  456.)  In  cancerous  aiTections,  Cruveil- 
hier  supposes  ihat  llie  hemorrhage  lakes  place  directly  from  the 
capillary  veins,  which  he  regards  as  the  instruments  of  the  dis- 
ease. (')  Thev  are  onlv  concerned,  however,  in  being  ona  of 
the  tissu  f  intlamraalion  ;  and  what  shows  the 

probability  of  the  fact,  and  the  singular  development  of  higher 
deerees  of  inflammation  by  the  lower  grades,  in  parts  either  con- 
tinuous, or  remote  from  each  other,  is  the  fact  that  phlebitis  of 
the  arm  has  frequently  followed  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  (*)  Sup- 
pression of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  it  is  well  known,  is  apt  to  be 
followed  by  effusions  of  blood  from  other  parts.  There  can  be 
no  other  rational  interpretation  than  what  is  supplied  by  the 
analogies  in  relation  to  sympathy ;  and  hero,  analogy  points,  al- 
so, to  the  veins  ns  me  prouably  source,  whilst  anatomy  confirms 
what  reason  hod  snggesled. 

The  florid  colour  of  espcclomted  blood,  or  wherever  estemal 
hemorrhages  are  small,  is  evidently  owing  to  an  intermixture 
of  the  blood,  or  to  its  free  contact,  with  atmospheric  air.  If  ra- 
tained  in  the  lungs,  according  to  Laennec  it  is  always  verj 
dark.  (')  In  dysentery,  there  is  generally  both  inflammation 
nnd  venous  congestion  of  the  intestine,  (Sec.  14.)    Hero,  too, 

(0  Bool^MemnirofLhcLirontl  Med.  Wnlingi  oTAmwlrong,  vol.  i.  p.  13g,  Slc; 
and  Ainutrong  on  Congeiliis  Typhai. 
(t)  Ulcil-p.«i.  (a)  OnF«lirilBl«»BiiM«,Tol.lpp.T3,  T6,8i, 

(4)  Puboloj.  Anit.  iimu.  4,  p.  4. 

(5)  Buiub()llura*iLMliun<m  W«Mn  ud  C'Uldnii.  Jofamo,  b  Mad.  CUr. 
BoT.Tri<iiix.p.  m  Or  C.B«U,(3nTe^8loku,lK. 

(S)  DH«HMortbiChHt,p.  18&  ' 
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the  blood  ia  ofloi  qaile  florid,  paitljr  foi  the  reaBon  jiwt  stated, 
in  port  on  account  of  the  decided  inflammatory  state  of  the  mn- 
cous  tisane  and  die  general  arterial  excitement,  and  in  part  from 
the  action  of  other  secreted  fiuids  upon  ii.  Unt  it  is  just  otlicr- 
vise  in  almost  all  other  intestinal  heiiiorrhogcs,  even  though 
common  inflammation  be  present  in  various  parts.  Where  the 
auction  is  most  purely  congestive,  and  capable  of  constitutional 
influences,  as  in  puipnia  hemorrhagica,  the  colour  of  the  blood 
is  most  ^aracteiislac,  whether  it  be  secreted,  or  taken  from  a 
vein  or  artery.  In  pnlmonary  apoplexy, 

■Thaetdourof  thediasBsedioituaf&dtep  bUekred,  rimilafto  thitota 
elot of TSQooa blood.  TbeDatg)>liun^T«iwu«often611edwiUieraeiateaiid 
hBlMiied blood." (>]  lAanneoa^itis  "of sToiy  duk  radfOnetlf  lihetbit 
oraclotofvawDi  bload,oriltogetlierb1ick.  Tbe  Trans  are  lomMimM  fillsd 
wiUi  a  firmly  eosgalsled  and  half  diy  blood.  JVom  ia  exact  raaMamx  to  Ou 
^aimlkattalat  flact  m  apopIezi>^  I  hsve  tliought  the  iul(iu<tf  polmoDBijapo- 
ple»j  wfy  appHcoHc  to  iu"  (0 

"Smuh  rapport  de  ia  I^oo  aiiatoniiqus  qm  ts  eODSIilDei"  B«r>  Andrali 
■TapoidsiiB  pufanonaira  n'oat  pat,  aehm  Dona,  noe  maladis  particutiire  et 
diffirtntB  d'ons  wnple  hkmxAagia  de  la  ntembtane  nnqaBnM." 
-  When  blood  is  eflhsed  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  Prof. 
Alison  states  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  "congnhim  of  ve- 
none  blood."  (*) 

Gqiillary  hraoorrhage  is  more  gonei  ally  supposed  lo  arise  from 
common,  inflammation,  or  some  onalogons  process,  having  no  de- 
pendence on  venous  cougestion.  However  this  may  be  sometimes 
true,  it  is  comparati^y  rate.  This  we  have  already  shown  an- 
atomically ;  and  the  some  conclusion  will  follow  from  an  inves- 
tigHtioa.of  the  symptoms.  In  most  instances  there  is  not  that 
degree  of  pain  which  commonly  distinguishes  inllanim:itiun  of 
other  tissues  ;  and  the  absence  of  other  severe  symploins  in  ce- 
rebral hemorrhage  has  induced  most  writers  (o  believe  (hat  the 
extrayasation  depends  immediately  upon  a  rupture  of  some  vessel. 
(Tol.  L  p.  371,  dec.)  The  same  compilative  mildneas  of  S7mp- 
toms  generally  obtains  in  beemoptysis,  luematamesis,  tcx.  and  has 
led  extensively  to  the  doctrine  of  rupture.  The  pulse  is  gea- 
erally  alike  affected  in  hemorrhage  and  in  venous  congeslions 
without  hemorrhage.  It  has  rarely  the  same  hardness  as  is  usual 
in  common  iaflammation,  or  the  same  frequency,  being  often  pre- 

<I1  Di^  Pariw.  L»eturM  on  DipiUM  of  the  Hwtt  and  Lnnga,  p.  IIB. 

(1)  Dinuu  aTlhs  Clnr,  p.  18S.  (3]  CBniqn*  UU.  t  m.  p.  lOS. 

{4  OotEnu  orPithBlosri  <M.  p.  sn. 
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tematurallf  slow.  If  dupressed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  often 
lisea  in  volume  and  force  as  the  effusion  goes  on,  just  as  it  does 
in  venoUB  congestions  under  the  influwc«  of  bloodletting.  (Vol. 
I.p.276— 877.]  The pTedusoiy symptoms  in heemoptysiB are 
flre^ently  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  patient. 
The  some  is  often  true  of  venous  congestions  till  a  sadden  and 
violent  explosion  ensues.  (P.  219.)  But,  venous  congestion 
passes  so  readily  into  inflammotioa  fk  the  adjacent  tissue,  or  be- 
comes the  exciting  cuuse  of  it  in  some  other  part,  that  we  often  find 
the  latter  condition  of  disease  snperveoing  on  hcemoptysis,  and 
afieeting  either  the  mucous  orother  textures  in  the  lungs.  Hem- 
orrhage now  ceases,  although  the  local  and  general  circulation 
become  exalted.  It  b  reploced,  perhaps,  by  a  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent discharge,  or  other  more  serious  results  of  inflammation. 

And  so  of  hramoptysia,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  not  sufCeicnt  lo 
overcome  the  disease  on  which  it  truly  depends,  or  art  should 
prematurely  restrain  the  effusion.  (Vol.  I.  p.  I,i3.)  We  believe, 
however,  tliat  inhamalamepis  iho  con  ires  i  ion  has  oftener  passed 
into  inflommatioaof the mucon?  tissue;  or  iIid  lsttcr,in  asub-activc 
state,  has  existed  from  the  l>ei;inning  inure  frequently  than  in 
hemorrhages  from  anyolher  part.  But,  in  most  of  these  coses  there 
IS  lje|i.iiio  congestion  ;  but,  whether  most  commonly  primary  or 
(.'fin>.!^cnlivi',  we  hnvenot  been  able  to  satisfy  ourseives  on  account 
of  the,  long  dunition  of  the  complaint  in  the  instances  with  which 
we  have  met.  It  \^  obvious,  however,  thai  the  nicipient  condition 
of  di.^casp  ifi  soiiictiines  that  functional  derangement,  merely, 
which  consliliiles  the  most  simple  fo  nd  which 

exerts  its  sympathetic  influences,  nccordin!'  lo  ks  degrees,  or  as 
they  may  puss  on  to  gastric  conges  in,  and  to 

the  existing  predisposition  of  the  liver ;  just  as  we  have  seen  the 
same  influences  constnntiv  developing  cerebral  congestion,  Ncv- 
onticicss.  wo  jiave  loiiim  iiii;ni;traiiiyiiis  to  iinvi!  oeeurreii  iiiosi 


congestion  ol  tlio  organ,  ana  not  oi  couimoii  iiillaiimialion.  Vie 
navo  luiiy  mvustigutcti  tnc  muumcuuuuy  oi  venous  cougetitLOn  lo 
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which  this  oi^an  is  liable,  aoeoidin;  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
causes,  age,  &c.,  and  it  is  here  tiiat  the  modifications  of  this  dis- 

ensc  maybe  especially  appreciated.  In  one  case  it  is  apt  to  result 
in  hemorrliagc  ;  in  anolhor  ond  wlieii  purely  local  as  in  childhood, 
serous  clTusiotis  are  llie  usual  product ;  in  a  third,  as  when  com- 
bined with  idiopathic  fever,  it  soon  passes  more  or  less  into  in- 
flanwnation  of  the  adjacent  tissues^  \^th  vaiioiu  otiier  results. 

Other  sttendaniB,  ptostlel  with  those  of  Tanoua  cangeati<Bi, 
might  be  stated.  The  blood,  even  from  arteries  is  dark,  end  it 
is  apt  to  flow  slowly  in  venesection.  If  properly  taken  for  al- 
amination,  (p.  2'J  I .)  it  is  goiicr:illy  covered  with  a  btlff,  and  cup- 
ped; but  [liuse  c!iarai:teR>  are  rarely  so  well  msrlced  as  in  an 
equal  extent  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues. 

Oar  proposition,  therelbre,  is,  that  vettons  congestion  and  m 

incipient  state  of  common  inflammation,  (or  congestion  ^ving 
rise  to  inflammation  iu  tissues  which  involve  the  capillaries  of 
the  congested  veins,)  geticrally  constitutes  the  pathological  cause 
of  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  whicli  is  on  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
lieve the  morbid  condition  of  the  venous  tissue. 

From  the  manner,  in  which  we  have  qnken  of  hypothec  in 
medicine,  it  might  be  well  for  us  not  to  attempt  the  rationale  of 
the  process  by  which  the  effusion  of  blood  is  determined.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  which  like  all  others,  rests  upon  facts ;  and, 
since  Ihoir  mul!ii):ic;iti(jn  ivouUl  rclkrl  no  farther  light,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  rciuson  upon  what  is  known.  (Vol.  I.  p.  298,)  We 
think,  too,  that  the  same  aflirmalion  may  bo  made  of  inflanuna- 
tions  and  venous  congestions ;  though  we  doubt  not  that  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  demand  for  "rigorous  facts"  and  "mathe- 
matical demonstration whilst  others  will  resist  with  difficulty 
the  influence  of  habit,  or  (ho  authority  of  opinion.  But,  how- 
ever "  we  may  build  JikIh  upon  facts  till  mir  pile  shall  reach 
tlic  heavens,  it  will  still  lumble  to  pieces  till  it  be  cemented  btf 
principles."  How  tar  the  recent  pursuitof  morbid  auaiomyhas 
improved  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  of  Sydenham,  and  Hunter, 
and  Bichat ;  how  br  it  has  enlightened  ns,  in  a  generd  sense, ' 
as  to  thepathologyof  disease^  and  how  br  it  hss  made  us  better 
practitioners  than  the  early  sages  of  the  ait,  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  show ;  and  as  "  demonstration "  is  tho  only  terms 
on  which  we  con  hope  for  a  beaiing,  we  shall  resume  the  inquiry 
in  our  remaining  essays. 
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Nor  is  our  immediate  aahjeet  <m«  of  a  meie  theonticd  nainn. 
Brery  part  of  its  philosophy  relates  directly  lo  the  pathology 
of  in^rtant  conditions  of  disease,  and  has  an  immediate  bearing, 
therefore,  upon  the  highest  interests  of  the  healing  art.  That 
such  investigalioDs,  as  well  as  many  others  with  whicli  wo  have 
been  concerned,  will  not  meet  with  favour  from  the  mere  analo- 
nust,  or  fiom  him  who  treats  disease  according  to  the  "  numeri- 
cal method,"  we  are  piqwted  to  export;  but,  we  believe  "our 
method"  must  in  the  end  prevail,  and  we  shall  therefore  cast 
ourselves  upon  the  stream  of  time. 

We  know  not  that  wo  have  ever  bornnvcd  lui  o]iinioii  without 
referrmg  il  to  its  proper  source ;  and  leal  in  wlial  wc  ;iro  iiboul 
to  say  it  may  be  surmised  that  we  have  derived  our  hints  from 
the  mechanical  doctrineof  Cullen,  we  may  slate  that  we  had  ci- 
ther fbrgottcn  or  were  never  aware  of  its  existence  till  this  pan 
of  onr  subject  was  completed  in  its  present  shape.  A  comparison, 
however,  will  show  that  there  is  but  Utile  simililudc.  Still,  there 
is  enough  in  UuUen  to  prove  thnl  even  in  liis  day  spntitniieous 
liemorrhage  was  familiarly  considered  a  result  of  venous  conges- 
tion, and  that  it  wus  held  imporlant  to  attempt  ils  philosopliy  al- 
though at  the  expense  of  the  fundameuial  Uiws  of  life. 

We  have  seen  in  our  14th  Section,  when  venous  congestion 
passes  into  inflammation  of  the  tissues  which  involve  the  capil- 
laries of  the  congested  veins,  how  the  cap]  l.iry  arteries  probably 
become  cscited.  Allhoufrh  iu  sponii.Licoiis  lieiiiorrliages.  morbid 
anatomy  discloses  venous  cojigcslinn,  it  is  often  nbtindaiiily  ob- 
vious that  the  capillary  arteries  ore  more  or  less  injected,  espe- 
cially when  the  hemorrhage  lias  been  sniall.  The  change  of  ac- 
tion, hoverer,  in  the  arterial  system  has  not  been  sufficient,  by 
its  sympathetic  influence  to  overcome  the  congestion.  More 
blood,  however,  is  determined  upon  the  capillnry  veins,  which, 
being  nlready  morbidly  enlargtd,  and  their  iialilral  tclideiu^y  to 
a  sympathelio  dilatation,  when  the  corrL'spomiiiig  arlcnc^s  are 
excited,  being  impaired  by  disease,  (p.  393 — 397,)  the  congested 
capillary  veins  reftise  to  receive  freely  the  augmented  quantity 
of  blood.  The  diletatian  of  die  venous  parietes  may  also  be 
supposed  to  exist  at  that  utmost  limit  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible through  any  natural  disposition.  All  beyond,  therefore, 
must  bo  mechanical  distension.  The  blood,  parity  ii)  conpc- 
quence,  accumuloles  in  the  ca|iilliiry  urlerits.  Here  is  something 
like  oijsttuction,  growing,  however,  out  of  vita!  action,  as  when 
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the  blood  is  delormincd  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  in 
the  depressing  stage  of  venous  coiigestion,  or  in  the  cold  stnj^'e  of 
idiopothic  fever.  Were  there  now  no  other  means  of  reUef,  (p. 
621,}  hovever  little  may  have  been  the  tendency  to  active  inflam- 
mation, it  would  probably  soon  become  established  by  the  slimu' 
lus  of  distension.  -  If  that  condition  fully  miperveae,  disease  in 
the  TeuooB  psriaies  -would  more  oj  less  yield,  and  the  circulation 
would  be  liberated.  Being  otherwise,  the  secreting  series  of  ves- 
sels now  feels  the  inflnmce  of  this  condition,  and  they  either 
poor  out  an  increased  ^antity  of  serum  as  is  most  generally  the 
case,  ('}  or  their  action  is  di^rently  modified  end  they  seciele 

(I)  Di.  Oniric,  in  ililin'-  Ihe  nnotomiciil  [fiiana  in  Irphuis.  tiyi.  IhU  "Ihc  llini>id 


.  Tills  ror 

brought  (orvanl  it>  BupjtoEi  uic  cond^fioa  ilmi  like  cnijiilciru^a  rm\c  na 
whicii  lie  liA,i  noi  atrn.  (eidcptjag  ihc  -  ^lores.")  anu  coriipi^ln  nrcc^ei 


blooJ.-  Alicin 


captblo  of  deLecLing  iliu  viimr  o(  ibc  corikca  which  ub  adnuttcd  (o  tarrif  ri4  biooi 
io  Ibeif  Mtunl  itile.    {See  ^pp.  on  Jl[jcr«»)».) 

Bellumi  iMApti  >  phnoniAieil  ntMia,hrbit  dij,  vl^haunliieH  do  Dot  pro- 
eaedfraUdpni  Ua^ulidmortbcTCudi.  Thiur— 

"  Apeitio  aulcm  OKubnim  Don  diliu,  cdio  dicuIb  ejumodl  mulls  ant,  mAwa 
man  Inter  tt  timl  tna  tt  arlrria,  tt  li  Hn  nmt  cimftitus,  ipionin  rone  wuta  ttmpir 
p^ntL"  tic  thDrcforc  concludes  by  anlicipnling  the  jircBcnr  ihcory, — "Mtrmmdai 
napiit  quaiilrmiatolut,"  {c)  Bui  ho  oisiIooIiehI  Ihe  pusUe!  tcsseli  whicbandH- 


(i)  Da  Mntla  ttUOa,  JIA.  EmmoflJ*!. 
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blood.  LidthereTent,it  is  the  adminble  expedient  (tfnatnte  to 
OTercome  diaease;  it  being  opposed  to  the  wisdtHn  and  hamony 
of  her  designs  to  imagine  any  other  final  cause  where  art  brings 
about  the  same  resnill  by  analogous  means.  (')  What  may  be  the 
con lingeni  .influences  that  determine  one  product  or  the  other, 
may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  in  a  measure  from  what  we  have  said 
in  former  sections.  Much  is  clearly  owing  to  the  paiticnlar  na- 
ture of  the  remote  causes,  mnch  to  the  preoiae  atpte  of  the  TeinB 
in  other  respects,  und  much  to  the  modifications  of  conatitutian 
which  depend  upon  nge,  especially  in  relation  to  certain  organa. 
It  is  sufficiently  known  tliat  apparently  slight  differences  in 
causes  will  deterfiiine  remarkable  differences  in  the  products  of 
the  secreting  vessels.    (Vol.  I.  pp,  GIO,  nofc,  628.) 

In  simple  inflammalian,  unconnected  with  venous  congestions, 
tbe  pathology  being  different,  and  no  obstruction  existing  to  the 
fiee  transit  of  blood  to  the  capillary  veins,  the  secreting  series 
neither  become  so  mnch  enlarged  as  in  hemorrhage  from  con- 
gestion; nor  is  there,  upon  physiological  premises,  the  same  action 
likely  to  be  established.  (Vol.  I.  p.  194— 195.)  This  is  confirmed 
by  obsorration,  since  capillary  hemorrhage  in  not  a  common 
phenomenon,  where  venous  congestion  is  not  concerned  in  its 
production.  It  appears,  however,  if  what  we  liave  here  ami  else- 
whete  said  be  correct,  thai,  although  the  morbid  products  may 
depend  upon  inflammation  as  well  as  upon  venous  congestion, 
the  immediate  inBtruraenIs  ere  the  same,  and  their  actioti  analo- 
gous. Thus  we  may  imderstand  how  the  doctrine  of  Seymour  (■) 

(1)  ttiw  uwImi  to  AJvct tliBl tba  fnoduclt mij bacoma  ■  •odicb of  gmlar init- 
cU^lhtn  tbs  Amok  whkb  il  ii  hi tendencf  to  OKreona  TtMlawmut  opento 
nnlbnnlTlDFUtilliBtuvoisaniiBdiiiscaiDiiKia  imnpcr,  npedtllr  b  ffuch  u  in 
to  coDgmiODi  uid  *nrhara  ihfl  snoru  appaTBtm  mixnnd*.  HeoGOVB  so  cAea 
meet  with  eHiiaiona  at  blooii  in  the  bnin,  fiom  lbs  ilbimurj  cm],  Old  tbo  Innpb 
N;i[uTC,  EiuwcvcE^  ulwaja  prDVi^IeuT,  hn^  tiiet  thia  contidgoncj  bj  mdetliii  tfaa  al^ 

(i)  Oil  Dropsy.  —  S.-yiomii's  ifocinno  ii  rundtd  etpecbltj  apon  lbs  Htqasnt 
comiilicitian  or  hepatic  dUeue  with  ucitei.  BiiI,tbeiDp|WMd  sbilnicdoiiliMiMm 
b«D  Bbowo  BMloniaU;,  urni  *■  bus  gmie  orn  ovr  pmrf  tgoiiut  iti  exbtcncB. 
Wa  B»j  uj.howent,  Ihit  ludlaa  ii  na  in  ttian  iiutuiBaa  wkara  bepttic  coa|a*- 
liaoa  an  moat  atmnglj  pnmaiUMed,  and  (hat,  wben  eoiDMcted  with  iliaraan  of  tba 
ltTar,tbad(eaiitnliiiiioriliat  organ,  tba  vital  ^wnoman,  and  IbaainXMa  cTUood. 
latliDS  and  ila  aaaadm  ramediM,  aiifficiead;  ptore  that  tba  oiKan  Uaairhaa  bean  ill. 
Tided  bj  inflaianBtioD,  wbldi,  in  a  pracsaa  of  tintt,  baa  ianlTod  tha  pariUDam. 
^MitataioanlnfKohat  cannot  bacontroTaitsd,  thai, — 

"It  ia  eawrtatatJ  b)>  tba  ninurana  obaatratioiu  of  dead  bodicaio  tsodem  tonci, 
diattba  FodDdiBaordiopaiaibaloap  to  am;  kind  cCariiuiioaflbcliaui  thai  (ha 
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which  refera  dnijpac^  eSamoRB  to  a  Ante  otmaaas  congoatioa, 
COOBequent  on  some  supposed  obstraotiona  to  the  venous  ciicu- 
lation,  is  compatible  wiUi  the  laws  of  viinlily,  and  thai  these  laws 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  hypothesis  which  ho  advances,  of 
taferring  the  whole  succession  of  phenomena  to  physical  laws. 

Capillary  hemorrhage,  therefore,  may  be  generally  considered 
indicative  of  the  moment  when  inflammatioQ  is  supervening,  oi 
is  disposed  to  supervene  on  venous  congestion.  It  is  at  this  time, 

lanei,  thD  henn,  Ihe  womb,  Itio  npUen,  kc.  can,  ai  <rrll  u  the  Uyci,  ocia»Di>  tlicm 

$trt  D/cgnpnutoi."  (i)   ( Vol.  i.  p.  4SS,  SprengiU.) 

Theia  reiDirki  are,  ilea,  iddk  or  ]e»  spplnmljle  id  what  Iiag  Ikw n  lately  loid  oC 
Ihc  cotinection  o{inf»y  wilhi  diieaud  ilaleoriha  kidncyH.    (Vol  i.  pp.  ere,  cei, 


lo  morbid  aclion  piqdiiced  by  lha  aliinulna  ofdUtenaion,  (bdng, «  Abercrooibie 
"iiswly  aiialcgoua  Id  inHainnialiiiD,"  p.  S19,)b  obriona  not  mlj  from  the  taltnlar 
atruclurs  Drihe  Bl»orbenli,buiriom  Uia  faUBWiB(i«o*ili  oTouraiiUMr.  "HoQaag," 
ho  ttjt,  "iimors  commoalhmD  to  gee  abd«Biiiil  and  Uuiado  enUrgmenli  cTtba 
Ijmpbilu;  gtiudi  in  cUUten,  withDuI  pnducing  aerooa  aBiiHgiu,  even  K  lh>  matt 
•ftmctil  pciiodK  In  openlag  tlw  bodlH  of  mtU  aubjnta,  J  ham  ^fltn  sileii- 
liiUilit  Ul(|d«iu«uiui>;"Ci)iiidMaftba<alniBitiM;  bitlncb  Amulrant  tgnea, 
(p.  Mi.)  Tlifl  ulDlaiT  eficct  ot  UocxUetliBg  ihoim  lhal  dropaf  ia  not  eanaactsd 
with  a  "rekicd"  sttio  oTifa*  abeoihenta,  or  siher  dafioancj  m  Iboi  nctiDit.  AfiiD 
vc  see  it  cDD^Tantty  fluclualing,  nddenlj  incmaing,  and  u  adddailj  duniiiialpng, 
09  Me  Db^civc  ihe  like  changM  taldrig  phct  bi  inRimnlioDi.  Nor  ara  ib« 
conif  nie  of  ibc  absoibcnu  of  Ihg  UBM  oilim  u  iiaftioi  eflhaiaaa;  noi  an  Uw  Ul- 
ler  ilike.   (P.  197.) 

Finally,  na  may  with  ai  much  pnpriat}  •ffinn  that  bil*  ia  abunad  oflTiom  the 
bW,  u  Ibit  Hnm  mikM  ita  uop*  in  tbli  nuinar.  (ToL  1.  pp.  1S(^  SSl  — 608.) 
Ifthara  ba  anf  dnpdal  aSbaioiH  that  ua  ml  iodnead  by  bHawmtllon,  at »  moilBd 
action  eonaeijotnl  upon  it,  or  in  ether  reapecta  ■naiogona,  let  m  haoa  acoialhiog  bl- 
aidea  an  unmeaniog  "debility  of  the  •esaeti,"  or,  whit  ia  the  lama  thing,  a  piocan 
offiltnlbn." 

Bal,  il  is  DDt  ao  much  out  objocl  Ig  iniealigalo  tli«  pitbology  ordrapaj,  ulocsn* 
aider  the  bearing  orricU  apon  aoma  nTour  gencial  principlca. 
{a)  OwBii  Asaum;,  nL  k  p.  ItT.  (1)  IbJd.  toU  U.  pp.  IH  W. 
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that  the  eeaqwradYdy  obaeme  aymp  tumt  of  the  latter  aw  mcceed- 

ed  hj  the  more  strongly  pronounced  ones  of  the  former  disease. 

Now  we  see  pQeuraonin,or  a  development  of  tubercles,  succeeding 
to  hffimopiysis,  (')  gasirilis  to  lifcninlompsis,  and  various  chronic 
degeuerutiuiis  llmt  tiviJmitly  depend  oji  inH^unmatloii,  1*1  us 
hear  M.  Andrai,  watching  nature  at  this  important,  criiical  mo- 
ment. 

formidable  eyiaptoais  gonenLJLy  occor.  Id  such  c:t6C3  iiic  hy|Fcra^iii[i  has  oniy 
dumgtd  lis  form,  but  HtLll  peniiBtfl;  BonujIimoE  [l^^uuiiil^^  tcuff  "ly-''.  and  nd- 
niwing  rapidly  lowanla  its  leniuiiAtkiDiWhellKTf.ivout^Llili'r.i  hv.A;  ~.mKXnncf, 
also,  rsUining  a-bOcnt  lArade  ehmcter,  and  hyli:;,'  11. i'  fniinil.itl-  n  i^f  v»rii>us 
alterations  of  nutritiDn  in  the  otgsn  wbera  it  cxMs.  'Vhut,  lui  ^iiupUjfh  is  eomc- 
timeg  Irarofarvud  into  jmeumonia,  hataalimesis  into  gaslriiis,  mauirrliagia  into 
metritis."  "These beinhanagcgrepeBtsdli^tlUybuiiijalimfarlheifetf'DpnieM^ 
tubtrela  in  the  lunge,  and  of  that  d<^entkn  tenned  cadcer,  in  the  atoouiGb 
and  utomB."C)  TAu  is  in  oiisIuM  cnitradicf  im  U  Cte  unhxrsol  docfrhe  hii 
riad  analomisl,  LmiU. 

Who  will  not  recojffuiso  the  foregoing  as  a  portrait  from  real 
life  ?  And  can  it  bo  entertained  that  the  simple  rupture  of  blood- 
vessels may  lead  to  such  terrific  results?  Will  it  be  believed 
that  no  disease  of  serious  moment  preceded  that  hemorrhage 
upon  which  pneumonia,  gastritis,  cancer,  supervene,  and  for  the 
cure  of  which,  when  cure  may  be  attained,  bloodletting  is  the 
remedy  1  The  analomist  tells  us  there  is  vascularity,  and  that  it 
resides  mainly  in  the  venous  system  of  the  purl. 

Thence  the  aptness  of  the  provision,  whether  (he  effusion  con- 
^st  of  blood  or  of  serum,  which  interposes  at  the  moment  when 
a  condition  of  disease  is  about  to  ensue,  which  breaks  up  the  or- 
ganization. Or  does  inflammation  I'uUy  supervene  in  the  adja- 
cent tissues,  it  reacts,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  521)  upon  the  venous 
disease,  and  the  congestion  is  overcome.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  Chat  this  very  subsidence  of  the  venous  oflection  reacts 
on  the  supervening  inflammation,  and  that  natui«  thus  completes 
in  a  more  complex  manner  her  attempted  euro.  As  congestion 
yields,  the  transit  of  blood  becomes  less  embarrassed,  and  the 
subsidence  of  disease  in  the  venous  coata  removes  the  morbid  in- 

(I)  M.  Louis  Mjsilial  llicfubcrdc  is  unlcccdcnl,  Bui  ve  Iiive ebuffn  in  anothar 
place  IhU  ho  oEln  no  liroof  o(  il.  —  S«  taiiii  m  PiOrn,  «*.  iSl,  MO,  SM. 
Sttuclunl  leiionB  unhii  gi^und  sf  piltiological  condnKiiui  (Seaoot  CmmalmU* 
on  Jbii  urilingi.}    In  the  adiiuicod  Bligcg  oT  Pbduiii,  hanuRlMgaii  ciftea  ewhc  to 

(3)  &ndial>B  Pitboloe.  Anat.  voL  1,  p.  S3. 
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fluBnoe  Aofp  the  capillaries  engaged  ia  the  ropervening  inflam- 
mation, not  only  hj  withdrawing  a  source  of  vital  irritation,  but 
through  the  principle  of  aympothy,  nrhich  ia  elicited  aa  well  by 
changes  from  disease  to  health,  as  by  the  opposite  eonversion. 
At  other  times,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  tlic  predisposition  lo  in- 
flammation may  become  so  great,  or  so  specific,  lhai  its  march 
may  be  irresistible. 

Is  it  said,  in  objection  to  tlie  doctrine  of  capillary  hemorrhage, 
that  blood  hoa  been  ot^  known  to  "exude"  from  the  coats  of 
the  larger  veins  1  la  the  first  place,  how  will  the  mechanical 
philosophers  explain  the  escape  of  the  globules  from  the  "invisi- 
ble pores,"  and  thia  too,  where  three  tissues  overlay  each  other? 
(Vol.  I.  p.  686.)  If  the  "  trnnsiulation,"  as  is  geiieriilly  oliirmtd, 
be  of  thb  mechanical  nature,  haw  docs  it  Imiijien  thai  tlic  blood 
does  not  infiltrate  between  thedifferentcoatsof  the  vessels?  May 
we  sot  think,  therefore,  that  it  does  not  in  reality  proceed  from 
the  coniKits  of  the  larger  vessels  themselves,  but  actually  from 
their  tissues?  And,  if  this  must  be  necessarily  allowed,  will  it 
not  be  equally  necessary  to  surmise  that  the  blood  escapes  from 
Tasa  vr\sorum,  wliicli  h.ivc  opi^ri  orifices  upon  the  oiitiT  coat  of 
(he  veins  ;  and  docs  not,  moreover,  the  physiology  of  other  hem- 
orrhages, and  all  that  is  known  of  other  etfusions  without  rup- 
ture, demand  of  the  understanding  this  rationale  of  the  process  7 
Having  thus  gamed  these  admissions,  we  inquire,  next,  whether 
the  phenomenon  do  not  go  along  with  our  other  proof,  to  ealabltsh 
the  dependence  of  venous  congestion  upon  disease  of  the  venous 
coats,  and  its  inflammalory  nature  1  Wf  will  nut  n^rnin  nryiic  tlie 
question  whether  the  blood  makes  its  escape  in  vimic  ol  iis  ''sliig- 
natiou  and  coagulation"  in  the  hemorrhagic  capillaries,  (p.  187, 
note  2,)  as  this  is  not  relevant  to  our  present  inquiry,  and  as  we 
have  fiiII]Lexploted  this  philosophy  in  our  Essay  on  the  Theo- 
ries of  Inflammation.  We  are  content  that  the  doctrine  should 
be  indulged  in  (he  instance  before  us,  so  only  we  obtain  a  hear- 

are  organised  like  other  parts,  and  their  coats,  especially  the  ex- 
ternal, abound  with  vasa  vasorum.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  con- 
sider how  lot  the  capillary  veins  may  be  concerned  in  the  pro- 
cess. They  may  oi  may  not  have  on  agency ;  but  we  have  no 
&ctS]  and  analogy  is  aj^ainst  it,  ei^ially  bb  hemonlu^  soote- 
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tiinei  ariBea  &tHn  inflBmnutlion  where  there  had  been  no  venoOB 

congestion. 

Of  a  51  milfir  nature  to  the  effnaions  of  blood  which  take  place, 
cilhiT  iicciirdinL'  lo  ihc  proci'Ss  which  wo  have  nttempted  lo  de- 
senile,  or  Iruiri  the  [>iineli;s  ef  ihe  lurger  veins,  are  the  serous 
effusions  that  so  constantly  attend  OQ  venotis  congestions.  We 
have  already  aodeavoured  to  shov  by  facts  and  reRsoning  the 
importance  of  this  result  in  identifying  the  pathology  of  venoas 
congestion  wiUi  inflanunatfon.  So  faring,  indeed,  is  the  analo- 
gy, uiM  tne  beat  obserrets,  mthout  applying  the  fact  patholo- 
^cally,  refer  to  the  coincidence.  Thus,  Dr.  Aberciombie : 

"  Wbenerer  nieb  istennption  oecun  in  the  ciranlttion  of  a  vdi),  it  ai^mui 
tfatt  tbe  iDCteand  efltunoa  tabu  place  fram  Iba  etiiabaU  tnmdtei  ^  Oioie  btU- 
riet  vnA  uMch  Ac  tan  a  mm  wuneiiaU^  cotuiecltd,  (p.  228)  depen^ng 
pratnblropMaaWeofcoogesiloDin  ibesa  putip^  wlueb  in  iti  (^ko  It  nearlj 
■iiali«i)MUiaa*mmiti«o."0  (Vol  t  pp.  SSO— 36^286-389.) 

M.  Andral  and  his  school  are  potrerfiil  advocates  of  the  me- 

ehanirnl  niithnlo.irv  \n  ihci  c.nses  which  we  are  now  investiffHlinp. 

the  iiiiidimiiMl  (raiisiidytiun  of  serum.  (vJl  I.  p.  180—183^ 
We  shall  now  examine  the  principal  argunieiit  which  relates  to 
effiisions  01  oiood  ironi  iiie  parieies  ot  congesica  veins.  This 
ve  shall  do.  however,  omv  in  resiieci  to  me  nrcmises  upon  wiiich 


ofTuaiDiu  have  really  TvUhir^  actiie  in  Iheir  nalurc,  j-ct  .in;  tlicy  ,  oTk'ii]L-t.iljly 
mtaiDLEued,  ana  BtnnGiunca  aungetbcr  remaned  mt  idoodh-iiinn.  u'hirh.  m  ■nz-d 
cases,  acts  in  BjwnlynKchsniailnanMr,  bynmoiingyhmfA^ 
b^iAieh  ibair  perietM  WGM  in  ft  aute  oT DwrJfUouian.  Tluaa  foDtolo. 
gicd  obwmtioii*  tie  quite  ewmplified  in  the  mijorilyafthoae  cuei  nSba- 
moptyni,  hematomeais,  ucltes,  and  other  afTocticms,  which  aro  conitccled  with 
organia  ^seaae  of  the  beait."  (') 

(I)  Diuuni  oTlka  Btain,  iu.  p  ii. 

(1)  Andnl^  Piihoto^  Anil.  vol.  r.  p.  il. 

From  Tula  vhidi  watuie  ■tolcd,  (vol.  i.  p.  i73— 3S1,)  ind  ■  mulliiuile  like  Ihcm., 
It  1>  nidnl  that  tbt  nnoiH  engoFgonionU  oT  Uh  Iim-i  whidi  orcmnnnled  niit 
oiiuiB  100(1001  oTlhs  hnut,  and  Ihe  bgnanhafn  which  eume,  win  no  olbo' 
Mia  nadiuilal  nulla  than  a>  the  rialal  adion  of  Ihe  hoan  maj  bo  an  eidtini' 
catMofdiRWaiDlboiCDoiDiyMtniorUMlaoga.  And  har«  w(  may  obatm  Ibl 
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We  have  quoted  the  foregoing  paiagraph  for  the  purpose,  ea- 
pecially,  of  eshibiiing  the  entire  mechanical  rationale  of  the 
nature  of  venous  congesCioo,  and  how  ila  physical  results  ars 
brought  about,  as  well  as  the  "  mechanical "  philosophy  as  to 
the  effects  of  bloodletting.  As  to  the  supposed  transudation  of 
blood,it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  proof  rests  upon  a  comparisoii 
betwixt  an  organized  living  vessel,  and  a  dead,  ino^anic  one. 
The  premises,  therefore,  being  wrong,  the  hypothesis  must  iail 
or  receive  better  support.  That  this,  however,  need  not  be  at 
templed,  we  slinll,  as  on  former  occasions,  (pp.  542,  543 ;  and  Vol. 
I.  pp,  ISi)  — ISl,  r>2-i,  523,  027—632,)  allow  our  aullior  to  re- 
fute it  himiolf.    Thus;  — 

'■Tiiere  is  yet  aTiolhcr  species  of  hypenemia  formed  after  death,  which  rasuito 
from  the  irnnnwhunn  of  the  blood  or  Eome  of  its  constituent  parts  through  tba 
coats  ot  the  vessi^ls.  Sn  long  at  life  amAniei,  the  fluids  eontainsd  in  tba 
eevoral  cav  iLies  cannai  fKape,  ihroogh  the  nentkflROiu  paiielea  of  these  civitiea ; 
hul  ttiiB  impcrincability  doOB  not  depend  on  their  textuic  or  organiation,  aa 
mucli  as  on  llie  i  i/oi  farces  by  which  they  are  aninintcd.  When  these  foicea 
eean  la  exit!,  tlic  munibniuCB  become  pennealile  lo  dilTcient  Eubstaucea  which 
Ihey  conlaincd  during  life." 

The  body  being  dead,  "  the  bile  transudes  through  the  gall- 
bladder," &C.  But,  what  is  here  remarkable,  our  author  now 
laiaes  a  gieat  dot^t  as  to  the  petmeability  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  asks,  "can  the  blood  in  like  manner  pass  through  the  parietes 
of  the  arteries  and  veins  7  The  following  exporiniciit  scema 
favowrabU  to  this  supposition."    This  cxperimenl,  (ii  chemical 

mnukiUa  Eul,  lhat  ditswtioni  do  noi  discloai;  inflnoiniaiiiiti,  tiui  only  rcnou9  coa- 

CauMS,  It  is  apt  to  subside,  U  in  Ihe latter  inslmci-!',  us  mon  aa  t}ic  eiclUngcaoH 
ianuMTodiOiMBOOCias  th»  aMiea  of  tbe  benrt  bcconi«  tranquiL  This  a  ilierei- 
■Daiitlubaiiofriiaecaiiii  Iheu  biatsnoai,  an  not  apt  to  be  fbllgwed  by  influmnDlian, 
ot  disorgaiuBlicinafUia  lnnga)  wltilit,  alii^  lUi  conndantioa  ihowi  th*  nuiAi)riii| 
power  of  tbn  prediipowig  caosH  oT  disaaH.  (Pp.  478;  Hi,  SOt— SOS,  SU.)  Oi 
again,  iritas  sobjecl  of  cudiac  disease  sufTbr  alio  the  scroIiiliHiB  taint,  Iben  Um  ignona . 
aiTwlion  is  irnbucd  wiUi  the  conHtilulionj!  influence,  nnd  may  bo  followed  by  olhor 

tilc  iiJliir^'rifth^  icniotc  canac3,    '  ^       .  .  ^ 

tians oTMhar  listdBS.  Botlliarsisnason  to  bslitratbat  tbeafiiclion  IscAsdsIowIt 
pnfiwdtB  brfbra  the  viitot  etplorioa  lakes  place,  nod  i*  one  caoH  oT  the  linn's 
distubinca.  In  these  eases,  toe,  ira  fieqoenllj  meet  with  lupstie  cno{ssfionB,  Oh 
lenonloTnliicbiaiBjifpensilibtothftranqinlnetiepertb*  heart. 
TOL.  H.  71 


one,)  ia  made  upcm  "avtanoi  aiteryia  B.dtadhoiy."l^)  Bat 
OUT  author  on  the  aame  page  again  concludes  in  opposition  to 
himself;  for  in  considenngr  the  "  eadaoeric  tranEnduion  of  blodd 
diTOOgh  the  coals  of  the  TesseU,"  be  sums  up  with — 

Tba  fact  is.  Hat  the  nmni  ind  colouriiig  matter  pui  thmugli  die  venab, 
upbilst  tbe  fibrioa  lemama  behind  eilher  fluid  or  eoagniated." 

Nor  is  this  nil,  for  our  author  supposes  that  putrefaction  ia 
necessary  to  the  result. 

"  But,"  he  adds,  "  aa  the  rapidity  of  putrefaction  is  cxt]«inel]i  variable,  it  fol- 
lowe  that  in  some  caaes  no  IriKC  of  tranBudatiai  (null  Aii  caiat  can  be  obaened 
at  the  Mpiration  of  24  hours."  " It  Will  be  favoured,"  be  Kljs,  "by  iniBttUrt 
and  a  high  tempergture." 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  our  author  was  mista- 
ken in  supposing  that  "jntre  blood  may  escape  fiom  the  over- 
distended  vessels,"  Jtc  And  we  may  here  corroborate  our  an- 
thor  by  the  coincident  statements  of  others.   Thus  Dr.  Hope:  — 

uCnBpkte  tniundiliaD  of  blood  «ay  like  plan  within  the  brief  space  of 
tKMffiwfieart,  pranded^itfnfoeltgnbe&mued  bj  a  lii|^  mmmertempent- 
tme  and  atmoiipherio  honudi^." 

Andn  Bectiid:  •'Kanaodaltai  ngaolc pdre«  hu  aAjhttna^foud. 
Bat,  without  knoioiig  tba  node  b  which  the  pnepfatiorr  ncrefioni  an  per. 
fonned,  (VoL  Lp.  703,}  we  know  tbat  tnosodatlcm  takea  place  in  the  ia^  bod^ 
e*^  and  Ubin  enm  wnu  tiiDS  after  jealh."  C) 

And  thna  Bichat:  iTbeae  pheDomena  (tnundBtkm*)  never  take  place 
dniiuf;  liie."  (') 

We  have  brought  together  these  concurring  statements  for 
the  purpose,  also,  of  foither  defeating  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  humoral  pathology  is  founded.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  451 — 460, 
657,  668,  &c.]  And  we  have  had  yet  another  motive  from  having 
witnessed  the  perpetuation,  and  even  a  dangerous  extension,  of 
an  exploded  doctrine  in  our  latest  and  best  systems  of  patho- 
logy.  Thus,  Prof.  Gross  observes,  that,— 


Fodtr*,  aod  MaEondlg  iiiadaei|Miiranl>  la  iiiitun  tba  doctrine  arviuit  inniudm- 
(ion.  Tboj  an  imoogM  Ihi  wliart  and  btH  that  mpect  andatnwH  md  cidoi- 
moae,  aod  nmilai  to  lbitwhidi  irs  hars  aaan  oTMaUa-,  fvol.  L  p.  BBS,  lufr;)  but 
aMrbara  tba  adnntaga  ofbaTlni  bean  mada  «o  Ibe  Snog  aiibjecl,(a}  Dr.  Boi- 
lBdi(&)  Maigna  anbitaiUhl  objectfou  apinat  Om;  bu  batMr  ooai  exot  m  the 
fttj  Damn  of  the  tapcrimoiti  themaaiim 
la)  Hav^  Jaaa.  <•  RndaL  L  B.  r.  3S. 
»)  Bmmu]  ITM.  onVMnn,  nL  IL  p.  w,  to. 


(1)  Ilnd.  ff.18,  a. 
(S)  tJenaral  Anatonr,  p.  191. 


(l)Opdt.p.  III. 
(4}  Gan.  Aoat.  ml  fi.  pp. 
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caused  by  n  eon  o(  mAnmoie,  diaptdisia,  or  fraiuuialion,  which  the  stemsnla 
oftho  blood  3ie fnrced  through  the  coaU  of  the  yeowla."{') 

If  this  be  physiology,  oc  pathology,  or  have  any  connection 
vith  the  science  of  life,  or  if,  on  the  contiaiy,  the  ptemisea  relate 
entirely  to  the  phenomena  of  iaorgwic  mattoT,  vhat  should  be 
the  Femedies  for  htemoptysis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  &c  t 

But  allowing,  in  respect  to  the  elTiision  of  blood  from  the  coats 
of  congested  veins,  that  the  process  is  purely  mE^chanical,  this 
construction  would  establish  our  doctrine  of  the  pathology  of 
venous  congestion  ;  siuce  we  believe,  froin  what  we  have  now 
shown,  that  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  such  permeability  of 
the  vessels  can  take  place  without  an  antecedent  disorganization 
of  their  parietes  ;  and  all  analogy  prompts  us  to  refer  this  to  in- 
flammatory  action.  Even  Bichnt,  who  nllotTS,  in  opposition  to 
himself,  of  transudation  under  certain  circumstances,  qualifies 
his  opinion  by  observing  that,  "it  mi^ht  be  said  that  it  is  the 
blood  which  transudes,  as  in  the  dead  body,  through  the  pores 
that  have  not  power  to  retain  it."  (')  This  observation  leads  us 
to  say,  once  more,  that  we  contend  for  a  purely  active  dilatatioa 
of  the  veins  in  congestion  only  so  long  as  iheir  tiasuM  remain 
witdtered,  or  their  molecules  are  not  mechanically  separated  by 
intra-tcxlural  depositions.  Nor  can  it  be  consistently  supposed 
that  taij  of  these  changes  arise  at  the  invasion  of  congestion, 
since  the  veins  often  acquire  with  great  rapidity  very  remarkable 
degrees  of  dilatation,  where  no  interstitial  dq)oslt  is  at  all  cogni- 
zable; andsince,  also,  this  corresponds  with  the  natural  dilatations 
of  the  veins  where  no  interstitial  depositions  will  be  suspected. 

Nature,  however,  is  loo  uniform  in  her  laws  lo  admit  the  be- 
lief that  effusions  of  blood  oi  of  serum  may  sometimes  depend 
on  a  passive  and  sometimes  on  an  active  state  of  tlie  vessels,  and 
Bgtun  on  a  simple  mechanical  cxudiilion.    (Pp.  1S4,  192.) 

-Thoro  call  bt!  m.  .]iu'-1i.iii  ili  il  ll„>  laws,  according  to  which  Ln  one  care 
the  blood-vesselH  jimir  out  rn'riiin.  m  ^iimllier  spcrtte  pua,  in  n  third  soften,  in 
a  fourth  produce  indniation,  arc  fisi'd  and  invariable  in  their  opetaiion;  and 
each  may  pwibly  be  attended  with  its  specilic  and  therefore  diagnotia 

We  may  at  least  infer,  that,  if  the  secreting  series  of  the  eepil- 
lades  be  the  immediate  instruments  ofhemorrhagicaGtiauinone 
cue,  ttey  are  equally  so  in  all ;  whilst  this  b  confirmed  by  all 
the  analogies  that  lelote  to  any  other  product  And  having 

(l)OrBB'  PBtbotognl  initoiD<r,  Tol.l  p.  77.    '(t)  Oen.  Anu.  vd.  B.  p.  II. 
(3)  SanlhwDod  Snritb,  On  Vtm,  p.  1ST. 
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guned  thmmach,  peifaops  it  would  be  no  great  stretcb  of  anal' 

ogy  to  conclude  that  all  morbid  products,  pus,  senim,  lymph, 

secreled  blood,  i&c.  depend,  rcspeciively,  and  at  all  times  upon 
comnimi  modes  of  nclion.  Nay  more,  thai  «-hcn  varieties  take 
place  id  those  products,  they  arise  from  a  modiflculion  of  action 
which  is  always  necessary  lo  that  precise  variety.  The  animal, 
and  Mill  more  the  vegetable,  kingdom  is  full  of  illustiotiona  of 
the  ptinciple  in  their  natarat  habitudea.  We  have  had  occasion, 
for  various  purposes,  to  call  up  the  philosophy;  and  referring 
to  our  other  essays  for  wliat  we  may  have  said,  we  shall  only 
add.  that  there  is  nothing  fnrttiilous  in  the  products  of  organized 
matter.  They  may  be  inrinitely  varied,  btit  each  variety  has 
precise  causes,  remote  and  phpio logical.  The  vital  properties 
must  be  so  modified  in  each  case  that  the  capillaries,  acting  in 
obedience  to  those  properties,  shall  decompound,  and  recomtnne 
the  particular  elements  and  constiinenta  of  each  product ;  re- 
jecting all  the  rest.    Otherwise,  inileed,  there  could  be  none  of 

that  is  necussary  to  the  forinalioji  of  Iho  specific  Liinipounds,  and 
there  could,  thcriifore,  be  no  resemblances  nniotigst  any  of  the 
natural  or  morbid  products.  Everything  would  be  confused, 
and  we  shoold  have  nothing  but  the  riot  of  the  chemical  forces. 
Whenever,  therefore,  one  product  or  the  other  may  be  present- 
ed, could  WB  learn  either  from  chemistry,  or  by  other  methods, 
the  precise  modilicMion  lliEit  exists,  we  should  know  that  the  vi- 
tal properties  and  actions  aro  alR'Cted  in  the  present  instance, 
as  they  hud  been  in  all  other  cases  where  similar  products  have 
been  deterinined.  If  we  attempt  any  other  explanation,  we 
come  in  immediate  collision  with  &ota,  and  find  our  hypotheses 
at  war  with  nature,  and  only  suited  lo  the  particular  occasion. 
But,  it  happens  tliat  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  are  subject 
to  so  great  a  variety  of  inodiQcations  when  altered  from  their 
healthy  standard,  and  these  perhaps  fluctuating  more  or  leas 
from  hour  to  hour,  that  we  see  at  once  the  absurdity  of  humoi- 
alism  in  attempting  an  analysis  of  disease  by  a  chemical  analy- 
^  of  the  variable  products ;  allowing  that  chemistry  has  tbs 
supposed  connection  with  the  subject.  But  it  so  happens,  that 
under  (he  influence  of  all  morbific  causes,  the  vital  properties 


Hence  the  analogies  amongst  diseases,  and  tlie  approximation  cf 


tnnlly  sco  tiiii  principle  c:i 
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diBse,  according  to  the  nattin  of  die  lemote  oanses.  It  ia  the 
great  fimndation  of  the  healing  ait ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  medi- 
cine would  be  utterly  fruitless,  a  mere  creature  of  circumstance, 
one  perpetual  esperiment. 

It  is  owing  (o  the  great  fundamental  law  which  we  have  just 
slated  as  to  the  immutability  of  the  essence  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, that  such  strikinig^aaalogiea  occur  even  amongst  all  disoaseB 
and  upon  which  our  illnslriona  countryman  must  have  founded 
his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  dlaease.  All  true  observers  of  nature 
see  the  principle,  though  they  see  it  operating  in  connection  with 
others.  Here  is  one  who  has  given  us  no  little  aid  in  oiii-  ymU 
ous  inquiries :  — 

"There  are,"  he  aays,  "  scarcely  two  diseases,  however  opjios  lie  in  their  phe- 
nomena when  viewed  in  sii  insulaied  shape,  that  ate  not  liiikeil  loyether  by 
others  iiartaking  in  ihe  nature  of  bolh.  Al  a  first  glance,  (he  yellow  feverand 
siuailjiox  would  seem  iiumsaflurahlj  separated  and  wiilely  distinct  iii  every 
as]»ct ;  yet  the  plague  presents  a  fair  connecting  link  heiweea  them,  as  the 
polyi>ua  ilcea  between  tlie  animal  and  vegeiahle  kingdoma"  (') 

In  conseijuencc,  also,  of  llio  foregoing  laws  of  organization,  the 
approximations  of  morbid  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  establish  upon  a  certain  combination  of  phenomena  certun 
general  principles  of  treatment,  coneapondinghumonioiisly  with 
the  prinraples  thiou^  wUch  the  morinfic  ^ents  bave  induced 
the  adverse  changes.  The  curative  principles,  therefrre,  will  be 
liable,  in  all  cases  which  are  not  exactly  alike,  to  certain  modifi- 
cations that  shall  correspond  with  the  apparent  modifications  of 
disease  ;  and  these  are  to  be  learjit,  uS[jHci;dly,  from  the  vital 
manifestations.  It  ia  true  that  chemistry,  overlooking  ihe  fact 
that  vital  agencies  may  erealeoat  of  exactly  the  same  proportions 
of  three  or  more  elements  a  thousand  difibrent  substances,  and 
identifying,  therefore,  Ihe  most  dissimilar  organic  compounds, 
proffers,  obtrudes  its  aid.  But  Ihe  more  we  examine  its  preten- 
sions, the  more  are  we  convinced  that  it  is  u]>on  Ihe  wrong 
track.  Even  in  respect  to  physiological  inquiries,  the  eye  may 
be  deceived  by  the  minute  detail  of  experiment,  art  may  produce 
tesnlls  which  nature  will  never  recognise  for  her  own ;  and  there 
are  linuts  to  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  morbid  anatomist.  Where 
this  uncertunty  is  likely  to  prevail  against  any  great  general 
principle,  it  is  belter  to  give  up  our  senses  than  to  renounce  our 
understanding. 

(1)  Dr.  Johnson,  On  tho  InflDrac*  oTTntMCliatlM  on  EoropMa  Cooftiln- 
Aii(ia,kc.  VOL  0.  p.  49. 
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Alt  our  preceding  essays,  as  well  as  the  pTescat,  have  been 
constantly  concerned  about  facts  and  principles  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  what  we  have  been  just  saying-,  and  the 
points  of  illustration  arc  too  numerous  for  specific  references. 
This  is  one  reason  for  having  omitted  an  index.  Hut,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  relations  of  the  together  by  inci- 
dental references,  especially  in  the  last  volume. 

Prom  -wbaX  we  have  variously  mid  upon  die  pathology  itf  ve- 
nous congestion  we  may  now  bring  to  its  interpretation,  espe- 
cially, our  estny  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting; whilst  we  cannot  but  tliink  that  wc  have  shown  ample 
proof  in  our  present  invcstigutiou,  that  loss  of  blood  operates 
like  all  other  vital  agents,  and  in  no  respect  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  unless  oa  it  respects  some  of  its  ulterior  results.  The  lat- 
ter, and  almost  universal  construction  of  its  operation  has  pro- 
ceeded mainly  from  the  physical  theories  of  life,  and  the  me- 
chanical  docinnes  of  inflammation  and  venous  congestion.  It 
is  one  hvpolhc^is  bnih  upon  .mother. 

We  li[.ve  nidMvonrcd  lo  sliow  upon  pnihological  .-uid  philo- 
sophical grounds,  that  spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  a  critical  ef- 
fort of  nature,  and  that  it  is  otten  indicative  of  an  incipient  ter- 
minatiDn  of  venous  congestion  in  an  i^inate  and  disoigntiimg 
inflammatftn ;  and,  when  we  connect  with  those  condderationB 
the  frequent  subsidence  of  the  most  obstinate  conditions  of  ^s- 
ease  upon  the  supervention  of  sanguineous  effusionfl  which  art 
cannot  iinitati',  the  proof  a|)pe;irs  lo  establish  the  various  physi- 
ological and  pathological  aspects  in  which  wa  have  regarded 
the  subject  We  come,  then,  to  one,  amongst  various  practical 
concluuons,  more  important  than  tba  rest,  vis.  dial  when  hem- 
orrhage proceeds  from  any  vital  otpia  possessing  an  outlet,  and 
whil.st  it  exists  within  the  limit  of  safety,  it.calls  for  other  means 
of  Ireatment  than  such  as  most  speedily  arrest  the  affusion,  un- 
less, like  bloodletting,  dec.,  they  reach  the  pathological  cause  on 
which  it  depends.  (')    (Vol.  1.  p.  272.) 

Having  now  brought  onr  most  ^fficult  subject  to  a  conclu- 
rion,  and  looking  back  on  its  magnitude  and  obsctirity,Bnd  con- 

(1)  H.Diipue>)iia,inipealiingofuicrinD  bcmsiihoge,  cDndenni  the  smiqrriclnB 
oflluHirlwaTalixikaQbDl  thndiKhBrgFoTMcod,  lad  hoDKCapaducBll;  ngud  til* 
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sidering  how  mncb  moie  knowledge  than  we  posaess  is  impor- 
tant to  its  full  inTesligatton,  we  can  onl7  indulge  the  hope,  that 
what  has  been  said  may  be  instnimenlal  in  leading  those  great 
minds  that  distinguish  ihi;  present  aL'fi  lo  explore  a  disease, 
which,  even  in  ita  circuinscriliod  visilaliuiis,  is  more  fatal  to  man 
than  the  sweeping  epidemics  which  only  now  ond  then  desolate 
the  earth. 

In  looking  obont  for  help  upon  many  of  our  importiuil  qaes- 
tioDB,  we  have  often  lamented  our  almost  solitary  position.  In 
this  emergency  we  have,  as  in  other  essays,  go*e  to  the  facts 
and  the  argumonis  of  (he  most  powerful  who  differ  from  us ; 
aod  where  we  have  thouglit  it  practicable  we  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  them  to  our  odvantage.  This  may  sotnclimes  give  an 
appearance  of  asperity  where  none  is  intended.  It  has  been  in 
no  respect  our  olqect  to  become  a  commentBtor  upon  the  wri- 
tings of  others,  with  a  single  exception ;  and,  therefore,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  questions  at  issue,  without  often  ad- 
verting to  llie  exrpllencies  which  cast  into  shade  many  of  what 
we  have  considered  important  errors.  If,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  task,  we  have  controverted  the  doctrines  of  the  best  orna- 
ments of  medical  science,  we  have  done  so  from  our  general  le- 
Bpect  for  their  o|ttnionB,  and  beoauee  we  faiow  that  they  hare 
the  raagnaniinity  to  approve  where  truth  is  our  common  ob- 
ject:— 

"  Quamadmodvm  Dimna  mejuvari  datidarata,  tuc  ladi 

With  the  exception  of  our  Appendixes,  especially  that  which 
relates  to  cold  ns  a  remote  cause  of  venous  congestion,  wc  have 
now  completed  the  circle  of  evidence  which  we  had  proposed  to 
ourselves  with  the  single  view  of  illustrating  the  pathology  of 
venous  congestion,  whose  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  any 
rational  or  successful  treatment.  {P,  222  —  223.)  We  say  our 
circle ;  for  so  we  had  designed  it,  —  the  pathology  of  congestion 
bfing  the  focal  point,  and  our  various  facts  forming  the  radii. 
Their  concentrated  force,  it  appears  to  us,  entitles  the  subject  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  philosopheis  who  cultivate 
medicine  in  its  rational  aspects ;  though  with  such  philosopheis 
we  would  have  been  almost  willing  to  have  entrusted  the  result 
either  to  the  abstract  phenomena  of  the  disease,  to  its  remote 
(1)  Stagci,  d<  CsoMui.  Sip.  c.  S, 
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causes,  or  to  the  analogies  which  are  su^ested  by  the  effects  of 
lemedial  agents.  But  the  subject  being  of  acknowledged  obscu- 
rity, (p.  219,)  a  powerful  array  of  meclianical  philosophy  being 
enlisted  ogainst  us,  we  havo  felt  it  indispensable  to  survey  the 
whole  ground,  and  even  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  by  our  preced- 
ing essays.  We  have  flattered  ourselves,  too,  that  we  might  throw 
some  light  upon  the  various  topics  which  form  out  chain  of  evi- 
dence ;  since  each  one  is  of  practical  importance  in  the  cause  of 
hamanity.  The  facts,  too,  which  we  have  embodied  in  respect 
to  -various  tof^cs,  but  possessing  relations  to  each  other,  may  not 
be  without  their  specific  interest.  In  the  wide  range  wiiich  we 
have  taken,  it  may  bo  thought  that  more  might  have  been  left 
to  inference ;  but,  for  any  particularities  that  enlightened  readers 
may  consider  superfluous,  they  will  find  our  motives  n-wigned 
indie  language  of  Zimmermaiin,  at  pages  119,  300,  3ZT  \  and 
Tol.  I.  pages  400,  457 ;  who  also  justifies  himself  upon  the 
gtoundthat,"  there  are' some  mders  for  whom  an  author  should 
think  over  all  parts  of  his  sutgect" 
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(3w  pp.  m,  SI7,  S19,  SIS 

ItoKwhrt  we.hara  MBnof  thaprwailiiydadrinB  of  "Et«gnBti«n,''ttwoB^ 
not  bs  tMBufcable  itaima  pIulaKiplieTB,n4io  IwrapeisiiliBiTieinMlotliicpa- 
lhologf  of  diwaoe,  BhouM  not  indBds  Tomia  etogestim,  or  uiUgiiatiai  of 
blood  "  inlhc  voinSiin  theirc*tsgo[7of  pathoIogieduaUeDatioiH."  TJpontlui 
branch  of  the  subject  there  is  one  pnmiiiieDt  oljector,  M  whoas  fSOalogj  of 
fpvrr  ve  thought  It  important  to  devote  as  appaDdii  as  a  sequel  toonr  Enaj 
on  Infianiraatinn.  Il  is  manifoet  from  what  we  have  Ibere  said,  that  it  should 
ht:  an  i  pHnri  conclueion  witli  our  aullior,  thai  there  can  be  no  venous  alag- 
natrnn  in  any  fchnlc  affi'ctirais.    Tiitiave  allowi'd  "Btiignalion  of  blood"  in  tho 

inflaraijiritLUu.  ivliich,  fruin  Hist  to  bul,  places  tlii!  essi^nlial  [ralJiology  in  "stag- 


may  have  boon  urged  ayai list  it;  -.uii],  niijrf^  i«M-,i;iliyBo,  sincoDr.  Cluileibuck 
is  the  only  other  writer  of  coiisiiltTaliiin,  ivtio  lias  iJirown  any  doubt  over  tho 
existence  of  thia  diwaee.  (P.  2170  Tlut  ihi.'  latter  aathoi  has  anif  lied  no 
facta,  and  has  made  naaiguincni  Jifani^t  t\ie  uiiiveisal  lestimonr  of  nuibid  an- 
atomists, b;  whicb  the  phenomeaon  can  be  explained  upon  any  other  principle 
than  mch  M  we  have  assigned  or  have  endeavoured  to  controvert,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  opposo  to  the  anthori^  of  an  opiiuon  which  we  ahould  other- 
wise regard  with  deep  respect.  We  wiU  nj,  however,  in  relation  to  tbe  ccm- 
jectun  that  the  blood  conaiBtsnmply  of  what  is  determined  upon  the  veins  by 
tbe  cantncdDO  of  the  cipiUaiy  aiteriea  after  death,  tliat  no  such  appearances 
takejdacein  parts  Whose  arterial  action  has  not  boon  diiturbcd,  or  where  there 
is  DO  ground  to  apprehend  some  morbid  condition  j  whilst  it  should  be  borne  in 
■mod  that  the  venous  injection,  in  tmljr  morbid  congeatitn^  generally  far  "eX' 
coeds  ai^  imaginable  quantity  of  blood  that  may  be  accumulated  in  the  arterial 
eaptllaries  during  th«r  inflammUoiy  proceoes,  ud  that  in  a  vast  ptoportiKi 
of  the  casea  oT  venous  eongaitioo,  those  cspUlaiies  are  found  in  thdr  nonnal  • , 
stat&  (P.  325,  iic)  Neverthele^  as  we  have  already  said,  and  will  again 
repeat,  whore  delorminations  of  blood  occur  in  tho  arterial  capillaries,  whether 
in  normal  coDditions,  or  in  inflammation,  there  is  a  CDrrcsponding  enlarge- 

death,  and  be  even  increased  by  tho  final  contraction  of  tho  arterial  capillirieB, 
thouili  for  reasona  already  staled,  the  blood  is  far  mate  likely  to  Appear 
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from  thoveuu  than  in  tbetrmoibidccDgsatuDS.  (P.146— 146)393— SSS,S07i 
and  oec  14.)   It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  attend  to  this  distmcticn. 
Wedonni  ibrnk  ihai  Dr.  Cluttcrhuck  s  asaumptjonieqaiies  aoj  farther  eon- 

Biumi  :  11I1T.  Willi  iir,  I  [..ij'ii'  i[  I'.  iniTctcQt,  since  his  declaration  ia  pro^ 

ca  d  cb  IB  set  forth  ai  a  fdndamental  ele- 

ment 01  uic  uwuinc  01  iL'.'iY.  1 1^'  <i;  .mnna  that  the  doclriiie  of  vsnoua  congee. 
tioD  muet  be  abanuuacd.  us  a  cctoliuv  of  bis  thecry  of  capillary  Hajfoatioii  in 
fever:  this  pbilosophj  being jiut the  countei:partofClatCert>iich's.  As  he  itBiids, 
however,  slooe  iu  the  phikBO^diieal  wisld,  and  witbont  anjr  display  of  pmaf.  we 
ebould  heve  still  puaed  the  aulqeel  in  silence,  were  there  not  same  other  reS' 
•ma  far  ipealdug,  and  greater  than  tboee  which  prom^ed  our  remarka  apoa 
the  mechanical  pathology  of  fever.  There  is  a  vast  class  of  the  silent  mnlti- 
tlde,  who  hire  either  pren  no  consideraiinn  to  tiie  subject,  or  have  careleealy 
regarded  the  ecngealed  atato  of  orgam  as  a  poet  mortem  occurrence.  If  we 
may,  tbetetee,  etteceed.  ib  ui  our  argument  upon  the  pathology  of  ferer,  in 
tbavias  ^  Ibe  premiaeaef  onr  able  author,  that  be  conbrBdicta  bis  ununptioD, 
m  ahan,  perbap*,  htm  aecompluhed  mxe  tban  liinply  nsntiBliiiag  the  ap- 
ibraiqi  of  hi>c|riiiica.  We  btve  bIm  in  ntnr  Ibe  ol^eet  of  ptintfaig  anttbe 
importance  of  CCTmining  all  paits  of  an  aathor  in  their  pn^ier  connectioi^  tad 
oF  showing,  as  we  have  done  on  other  occasions,  how  easy  s  mailer  it  will  be 
(0  find  a  true  observer  of  nature  flatly  contradicting  any  hypothetical  0|mncHii 
which  are  not  founded  upon  natural  phenoniiina.    We  gain,  too,  Uie  farther  a^ 

7th  Section.  Our  author,  having  laid  down  his  doclrine  of  capillary  stagoatioa 
of  blood  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  alTections.  (p.  009)  proceeds  Eo  etale  tba 
following  corollary:  — 

The  views  now  given  also  eiplsia  the  exact  nature  of  the  term  Congatiai. 
That  term  has  been  applied,  since  the  diatinctimis  introduced  by  Dr.  Amstroog^ 
to  demgnale  a  particalar  kind  oT  fever,  in  wbichif  i>  mppaialBu  Naml  u  m- 
iuls  atcumilsud  inOie  veitu.  We  sow  pereeiTS  that  uciiu  ore  naSy  Jen 
SsttnJei  than  in  the  nofuml  ttau,  and  that  in  congeetion  the  blood  ie  ocrumilsu 
(■dm lie  arl<n«." 

The  foregoing  is  an  un(|uiilififd  sciicra]  rtoctriEie  ;  hut,  as  it  occuts,  under 
Otir  anthiH'a division  of  sLmjiio  i  oiiMnird  inci,''  .-'.•mns  to  bo  scnsiblE;  that 
itil  out  of  place,  anil  Ire  therefore  immediately  aild.i,  — 

"Though  I  have  introduced  these  observations  in  this  place,  they  are  eer. 
lainly  more  anilieable  to  the  Ihinl  and  fonrlh  forme,  igphnt,  and  lynochia,  of 
eentinned  (evor,  than  to  the  toe  nndsr  cmrideration.''  (■) 

Now  let  oa  turn  on  to  tviat  mr  kulbor  eayi  of  Ihejaeit  in  relatioo  to  epi- 
demie  synochia. 

"  I  have  now."  he  mijt,  "to  advert  abortly  to  varieties  in  its  phenomena. 
armrding  as  one  organ  it  mare  particalarti/^tcUii  than  anoAer."  —  "1  examined 
'numerous  cases  of  this  diaaaso  daring  the  epidemic  of  Edinburgh,  both  in  the 
Royal  Intitmary  and  tbe  Fever  Hospital  of  Queensberry  house.  In  gener&l,  I  re- 
cognissd  theappeajancea  now  enumerated,  and  especiaUs  remarked  the  following. 
Where  tbe  upper  division  of  tlie  skull  was  removed,  the  cerebral  mamtnuaa 
were  accused  with  large  blood-ttsscls,  filled  with  dark  coloured  b)ood,geiMial1j 
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"These  lacu.  imcertaiDed  bv  duncuoD,  ebow  pnocipiiU;  the  «fiecti  cf  tbe 
morbid  p>ocL-Ej<  of  ftver."  oThs;  iliow  in  thia  K^tctthtt  brw  jmni  tU*l 
by  tbe  i/w'^'ufc^i^ei  which  talra  plus  intbeetFcntiitimgflbebninandtto 

of  the  lungB."(') 

'  We  have  made  ashcA  qnoUtiaii,  (p.312i)  boa  nor  author  u  to  tba  state 
itf  the  fshu  of  paiticulaioigaiiBki  yellow  ferer.  He  hu  miteh  mora  ef  Ob 

win  the  fatal  nana  of  ^liadinuei  ^*hft  th1T1l^  mndifieatiwi  J  whi^Ji  imi—- 
mH,  the  vtint  ud  fnnua  of  Ihs  bead  ara  gtBtrdUf  JBbd  irilh  dark  colouied 
blood;  the  utatiea  in  like  nuumer  are  cifhr  emftg orfUti  with  Suid  of  Oit 
Amc.  Thn  fUnmftfjJnTHi  rranmhlm  n  iiint  nf  Wniili  Mnnil  mnm  ttim  an  r>|i;ailiil 
part"  xThe  measntetic  hAi^  or  even  the  aitsrieii  if  Dot  emptfi  the  Ihrar 
and  its  vessels,  the  spleen  and  its  venela^  and  meat  <rf  tbe  iHf'it'F'tl  easal,  ara 
darkened  in  the  naino  manner." 

"In  the  second  modification,"  ••the  mpetfleial  Taini  of  the  bt«in  an  di>tan< 
ded  with  dark  coloured  blood,  and  the  choroid  plexnd  appeal*  like  a  nuai  of 
clotted  blood,"  and  w  on.  (i) 

OurBntboriaco[HODa  upon  thiaconditiDDaftbennuseapeoiallrofthebttin; 
and,  notwithrtMiding  what  we  bare  eeen  in  mu  first  qnotation,  Aimatrong  tm 
nerer  more  enqiloyed  in  eatabUahing  tho  "  dislinctioD  "  of  fever  in  eonnectim 
with  TenoHs  congeation ;  whilst  our  author  ecareely  indicates  m  Ihe  fciegoing 
afiectiona  any  other  mothjd  apju-nraiicc  of  importance,  than  Tenons  congea- 
tion; and,  aa  we  have  Been,  h<:  r,  -^riii-  tlj^.t  crinliiion  of  the  brain  and  longs, 
as  "the  principal  effect  of  tlie  muilnJ  [itoccfls  of  cpidcniio  eynoehus,"  and  that 
the  "fever  piovea  fatal  hy  tlie  morbid clia^iyea  which  take  place  ui  Iho  circula- 
tion of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  lungs."    Our  author  aaya,  liieorctically,  that, —  , 

"The  cQ^ct  of  (he  piMson,  in  plague,  is  eitiicr  U>  render  Ihe  capillary  veesela 
unable  to  transmit  (heir  conlents,  or  to  render  their  contents  incapable  of  being 
transmitted,  and,  in  ahorl,  to  produce  a  tuiden,  almoet  inantdiale  retardation  ol 
the  notiim  of  the  blood,  in  tbe  eapillariea  of  all  ibe  organs,  in  >U  cases  of  plaguy 
and  in  the  meet  intense  and  Tirnleni,aiagnafion  more  or  leu  couplete  of  tbe 
blood."  (VoL  L  pp.  S7%  430k  note.)  Hiia  ttagnatim  "aSbcta  ereiy  tlsnie 
and  ereiy  organ  of  tbe  boman  bodjr,"  end  its  •<  effict  !*,  that  whQe  tbe  eapilla. 
riaa  and  tbdr  arterial  dni^  an  overloaded  and  diitended  with  dad  eokurad 
blood,  the  Mini  neeeaaarilyteedve  teas  duw  tli^  nonnal  qnanti^,  and  theee 
wchemaeqnently,  ara  compaiativaljr  emp^  and  Sacdd." 


(1)  TM.tt.iK.v^n,j»,m. 


(■)  W.ni.M,iii. 
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WeiuTeneeDiloaitbstit  lean  importaat  part  of  OUT  authof's  bTpotlieai,  ^i.200) 
that  the  etagnalion  increases  in  preportian  to  the  d«gree  of  oxcilentent  that  inij 
eiiat.  Now  what  are  the  facia!  Ti.eae  may  be  seen  by  refening  to  our  page, 
m.t.  Our  auliiur,  hini!:c]f,  appparu  io  have  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
alTcciiiici ;  hul  Liie  only  autliLni.-.  nhofe  luialDmical  iDvcstigation  he  notices  and 
ap]>[i>V(.'s.  artf  fuur  who  i!  i.'rtlii^' Hi  ^:lltd  themselves  at  the  plague  of  Maneilles 
in  ITitl,  iiiid  1721,  (Vol.  1.  p]i,  4fi;i,  Kii)  IVoni  those  we  learn  that  tuiges. 
cence  uf  tlie  vs^nuus  sysltiu  of  iinjioitaut  organs  ivas  the  moet  reniarkahle  phe- 
DoniEiiDTi,  k\u]^i  Ihe  anericaaki)  contained  dark  culuiireil  btood.  This  wae  tlie 
caee  with  llie  brain.  Uie  lungs,  and  theUver,  "The  liver,"  Bays  Craigie,  "wa« 
in  general  enlarged,  often  marked  by  dark,  livid,  or  purple  spots  and  (tripes,  and 
its  vessela  were  dietended  with  much  dark  coloureil  blood."  (')  These  vesaelc 
were  the  veins.  The  reader  wUl  also  recoiled  that  it  vna  foimd  by  Rigiud,  in 
eS  subjects,  that  "  the  aneria  were  almcBt  always  a^."    (P.  31%) 

Great  Taristio^  however,  are  oecorring  as  to  the  state  of  tba  artoiei  whidi 
may  conunnoicate  with  congaMd  Teins^  the  rauei  of  trtnch  we  have  endeav-' 
ouredtoezpluiiiinpul,  in  oorl^RiidiethMCtianB.  The  reader  will  hare 
■ritserred  eiam^  m  this  ^ipei«li:iV  w  woU  ai  in  the  Eoay,  where  tlie  aitoiaa 
were Ibll of daA colonred  bloed.  Thii  fut,in  iMl(  ia  euffiusnt  to£qB07a 
the  ooqeotiire  of  CioUerbtidc,  that  the  Ui(id  Btala  of  the  teiu  aiiM  after  death 
finm  the  bkxxf  piMiig  froni  the  arleiiea  into  the  Tdu.  Here  ie  a  case  fitn 
the  records  (f  hydrophoUa. 

Dora  mater  of  a  dark  hue ;  the  larger  branches  of  the  arUries  tense  and 
tnrgid  with  ftrifl  liquid  blood ;  the  amaller  bmnditi,  naturally  innsiblc,  itronglj 
b^eeUd  with  blood  of  the  same  colour.  The  i«irs  dialnded  n  ith  blood  of  the 
Buae  colour.  The  four  arleria  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  the 
HUM  kind  of  lieii  bratm  blood,  (p.  519,)  and  so  were  their  branches  in  the  (lia 
mater.  Heart  nearly  enpQr,  and  so  Eubetaoce  of  the  Iu>^"(>)  (F,239 — See 
a  *erj  eimUu  e*i«  ftom  cBibonio  add  gisi  p^s  48)>) 

WeabtUeddafewKmarkatowhatwe  have  said  of  benbari,  (pp.  814,476,) 
u  tending  luther  to  illustrate  the  patiiDlogy  of  veaoue  congeetion,  as  well  aa 
■ome  other  eobjects  about  which  we  have  been  employed. 

Hr.  Ibmillon,  founding  his  opinion  upon  the  turgid  state  of  the  cerebral,  poU 
monaty,  and  hepatic  veins,  conceives  that  the  pathology  of  this  disease  ii  to  be 
fbimd  in  the  obetnicted  circulatiDii."  "  The  numbneo,  spamsi  and  loss  of 
power  in  the  limbs,"  he  say^  ■'which  take  place  hi  beribeii,  I  coonder  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  dependent  upcn  eongeetiai  of  blood  fbnnd  to  exist  in  the 
iatemal  piite,aiid  more  fetticnlulj  in  the  trains  and  tloDg  the  course  of  the 
(pinal  cord." 

Mr.  Matealmseiw  haling  a  ^flbrent  bjpothed^  trtiieh  suifasea  "sinnal  ini- 

ence  of  the  alleged  venous  ramgestiim,  say^  that  -Oa  JbttdUg  <d  the  bkuxt, 
irtuch  it  eammon  in  the  btal  oases  of  beriberi,  snffident^  Bccoimle  die  tnr- 
ipi  slate  of  the  lungB,  liver,  meuuului j,  biain,  endpirAqpstha^iDej"  Makolm- 
am  h»ing  made,  ^parenUf  I  btit  two  aianiintiioaa  of  the  i^nai  manow,  (Ci- 

(I)nu.|>f.M^M^XI,ML       (4  lhabll,«iH|«iiiiMk,p.tt— ui 
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•N  3|  ind  10,)  upon  the  renJt  of  nhieh  bia  doeCrins  of  epind  initalion  "  la 
eapecisll;  founded. 

Now  it  is  worth}' of  remark,  that  inalJ  "(he  fatal  cases"  examined  by  Mr. 
Mslcolmson,  ws  read  of  no  such  thing  ae  ^ftuidily  of  the  blood ;  but,  whenever 
there  wais  blood  acciuDuIatEd  in  ths  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  was  firmly 
coagulaled.  We  will  state  eome  particular  facts  relatuig  to  the  onlji  caaes  by 
this  observer.  Case  3.  Lungs  ktaUhy.  Wliite  ca^la  in  right  .side  of  heart; 
left  empty.  Liver  greatly  enlarged,  easily  broken  down.  Kidneys  greatly  en- 
larged and  60&  Much  water  between  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  in  renCri- 
clcs.  "Perhaps  the  only  case  on  record  of  the  dissection  of  an  old  beriberi  pa- 
tient." Case  10.  Membrane  of  the  spinal  marrow  inflamed,  ia  well  represent- 
ed by  a  plate.  "  Upwards  of  two  pounds  of  fluid  in  the  thofai,  lungi  Ualthy, 
pale.  Heart  enlaced.  Right  auricle  and  Tentricle  enlarged  and  distended  with 
eoagulum,"  Sec  Case  22.  "Heart  pate,  jtoccM^  and  very  soft.  Limgs  dark  col- 
oured, &c  Veselsofpiaffliifrriicrirfu'gv^sndUteralTentrieleslallof  wkUt." 
Cus39>  "FericardiomdistendedwitliwaleriidbereDttoplBim.  Ziufpiraixl 
Ifmnaroiu  blaekiah  spots  tliroiigboiitca1aa."C)  NDCUngela&  Tbene  tn  all 
tba  diasBctioDs,  (except  two  veiy  doubtfiil  com)  and  twooT  thsae  ne  boRomd. 

All  wrilen  agree,  that  venoua  ccDgestioa  ii  the  moat  TsmadiBble  eadVMRni 

tbaabwnceof  nwclnd  q^sanmies  inlbe  Imiga  in  S  <rf^  4  cue*,  and  tba 
«  Stedd  "  itila  of  tbB  bout  in  sua  23,  thst  thaw  bell  go  ■Icog  with  our 
oduntltttinmlDlendadtodiqRire  thedoGbnwofnnwn.  (P.23B— 3S7, 
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-  flulin  liftipul  nluN  If  Niwrt,  irt  Ihiln^nf  ilrti  tilniM"  Binin 


Tn  •denes  of  medidM  b^t^fixadtd  tntiiiJjiipwtnilagri  Slid  »  powMtil 
eSM  beii^  now  mada  to  exelnda  thii  greit  finuttu  «f  ImowbdgB  (Mm  tlw 
hediif  ait,  end  to  nbAitUe  tha  iBiBcm  that  ■DwdidM  ii  lOKapti^ 
•mUkal  i*eeiiio4"  aod  ihaald  npoe  alone ^mo  "rignnaa  &cl%''tlw^ 
lam  wtuehire  biTamideitato  mmld  ba  deftettra,  were  we  set,  u  ia  tbe  c«ia 
of  ths  idereceefiei  to  devote  an  aiticle  ta  an  ai^anira  of  the  eitMi  ^  thu  imMK 
vation.  Foilapi,  however,  tluawDDld  have  been  suSdentlf  done  bjccntiaaU 
ing  the  oppontiin  to  analog  with  the  meltaod  of  inducUoo  vbicli  isevaUa  in 
the  writinge  of  H.  Lmi^  who  may  be  considered  the  chief  of  the  mathematical 
■chnol,  and  where  we  shall  have  seen  that  analogy  ie  at  the  foundalioa  of  all 
hia  pbiloaophy.  KeveitbelosB,  wo  uc  unwilling  to  leave  bo  importsat  a  antqect 
without  Its  apecific  inveetigation ;  and,  in  eSecting  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  it 
•0  well  aa  by  ahowing  the  iudebtedneai  of  other  ecicncce  to  analogy,  which  are 
&r  more  sUBCoptible  of  preciie  dcmomtntion  than  mcdicioc.  And,  that  wo  maf 
eencentrala  this  informatiaD,  we  shall  exhibit,  especially,  aa  at  the  beginning  of 
oar  tmtj  on  Congestion,  the  general  conclusians  of  thoeo  illuatrious  men  who 
bare  bran^  other  sciences  to  their  present  maturity. 

Snmltaneonaly  with  a  disreganl  of  analogy,  sprung  up  the  dogmatic  eidu- 
aiw  of  priiwirl"  nie^cal  science^  and  the  substitution  of  the  same  method 
tAkli  wu  to  pnvail  in  the  place  of  analogy;  thatiatosa}>,anexclasiveadhe- 
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nnosto<'iigiiMM&eti."  HD»br,itao,llAdoetriiwbubeeiipnclieall;re- 
jfMMbyiliBdTODatBi  wariull  likewin  aaceitaiD  in  the  enf  u  nhich  we 
hueJiMt  ralenad.  b  the  meu  liiiie,  we  ahill  inqniie  into  the  adniuagai  «f 
gMwnl  prino^Ie^  iDd  I7  the  ome  proceae  thit  we  hive  [npOMd  in  ta^Mt  to 

l^)  sTdd  npetitio^  u4  tt  the  nme  time,  to  loM  no  ^  tMtitn«7  In 

our  fiToar,  we  reSa  to  om  dutiom  >t  page  215. 

In  oar  Btaj  aa  Venom  CoogMiaii,  wa  Inro  punned  a  method  of  inrnrtigft. 
tioa  which,  si  all  fanner  nu,  hn  been  emplofwl  u  atricttf  (ihiloaaphicBl,  end  . 
ueaiiductiiigtothetinthwilhatniixtiuKiTiiigcertaintr.  Apeitof thatmetbod 
hag  coodaled  of  inquiiiea  into  ecknowledgod  conditions  of  diMue,  and  of  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  to  a  cUie  of  aSbctioDa  lea  nnderEtoodi  but  which  poneathe 
closest  aflinilica  witli  the  fonoer.  Thie  ajitem  of  anakigicBt  Induction  has  been 
hioitght  into  no  littio  discredit  in  1  •cience.  which  la  tmlj  made  up  of  analogies. 

an  undue  dependence  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  b;  the  induction  of  many  phi- 
Ineophen  that  the  living  actiooa  of  nature  as  modified  in  diseuecan  only  be  io- 
isipreted  through  changes  of  organic  atructure ;  which  have  come  to  enjoy,  in 
consequence,  the  authoiitatiie  aj^llation  c€  "rigorous  facts."  How  far  (his 
ig  founded  Id  truth,  and  how  far  it  is  subvenive  of  phynological  science,  we  hare 
endeavoured  to  consider  in  other  placea.  We  are  now  only  intereatsd  in  show- 
,ing  farther  the  [^ligation  of  knowledge  to  the  li(pht  of  an^ogy. 

Qnln^llian  says, — "ejus  (anakgicB)  )uee  vis  eel,  at  id  qtml  dobium  art,  td 
kliquid  simile  de  quo  querituc  lefetat ;  Miaetmartiipnia."  O 

"Hippociues  lolam  nuun  philciophiiim  in  boe  ponit,  qned  tes  eaBgaoB  ■« 
Dttuo  tfpettot,  tH«MiletTeiominwcwn»e«dMit"<*) 

And  thus  BvQvii — "CetttnisiqiridemeM.qiwdinciinetiicperibMSitiiiiia- 
Iopc«  Natnn  pncediL" — "AnalcgrHmu  id  pnScieDdu  anesfab  nattualiad. 

taniw  est"  —  wAnabgiiraHlB  atwrtn  edostat  b  anatomy  inchyniia,in  botan. 
jca,  mechuica,  M  mMMis,  aliiBqiie  ininuaeris  tTtibn^  ae  Bcientii^  piic  lue  oL 
iUr Bdmala." —  And  so  the  poet: 

"OtlUDtiibiinnjilitamllbuiMii*; 

"The  advantages  of  analogf  extend  la  all  objects  that  are  not  mffidently 
clear  in  tberoselTeB.  A  thick  clond  ia  spread  orer  nature.  This  be^  to  open 
itaeif,  and  diaaipate,  the  mcanent  we  are  ^le  to  perceire  some  of  the  phenomena, 
together  with  their  connectioa  and  cansea,  so  faras  wecan  jndgefiam  tbeiref. 
fecta.  We  proceed  from  those  parts  that  are  fanown,  to  other  new  ones  which 
present  themselves.  Analogy,  by  means  of  certain  general  ptinciple^  enables 
us  to  combine  togetheran  infinite  nnmber  of  particular  phenomena  that  are  verf 
distinct  from  each  other.  We  consider  Nature  by  analogy,  either  by  discrimina- 
ting or  by  compariog  the  phenomena,  when  it  is  impoasible  to  know  her  inter- 
nally." (') 

"  If  we  obaorvo  a  phenomenon  which  wo  never  have  cAserved  hefta*,  it  ia  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  not  to  think  of  the  analogous  caeea  which  ws  may 
have  Been ;  aince  they  arc  euggeated  by  a  principle  of  aaeociatiDn,  which  is  as 
truly  a  part  of  our  constitution,  aa  the  senses  with  which  we  perceiTed  the 

^Fnt.lM.Ll,>.(;(ti**ii>IiK.      ZI_i^<wiiii,gDE>p)^n«lBni>iU,nL i.^^ 
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phennmenon  lUelf;  and,if  BnjioflbMBUulogieaflrikaiUMtwiarlablyeini. 
cident,  it  is  equally  imposuhls  fbr  tM  not  to  inugiDs  tint  tba  ctnae,  wUch  «m 
faoDW  in  that  fcnner  imtance,  miir  be  pteMut  in  this  analogiul  ;™ntu— ,  uj 
that  the;  maj,  therefore,  .both  be  reduced  to  the  eaina  cIube."  But;  "M  pma 
ia  the  mmd  lo  complicate  every  pbenDmenoD  by  the  inecclion  or  imagined  cu- 
■ea  in  the  ainqile  MqueiiceB  of  (Nijaical  events,  that  one  bjpothceis  may  oftm 
be  aaid  to  involTO  in  it  manjr  other  fafpothCHCS,  invoatcd  for  the  explanation  ol 
that  veiy  ptnoanenaa  which  ia  addneed  in  oiplauatioii  of  another  pbGDOmeDcn, 
la  ample  a>  MaeK"  (')    (See  mmia  on  fte  mitiiigt  of  M.  Louis.) 

There  cedsinl;  "rariat  proefi^  which  £«io  may  venture  to  call  droionj/niJiK; 
but,  Ol  wtHcoK,  we  org  wbbni  inda^id  wih  Oiii  tart  t/  cmdence."  (^)  The 
gneter,  theralbn,  is  the  i»c«aaqr  cf  naoHing  to  the  antlegical  pniceae.  Or- 
game  aetiao  ia  ^atbgnidied  bf  an  enileM  mietr  of  tendti;  but  wfaeOar 
healtby  or  noftadi  when  a  certain  aoccMncB  of  fdHoduMuaare  preeentod  froa 
time  to  tiine,  tbcte  can  be  DD  doobt  11  Id  their  dependeDce  oo  eotabliabed  ltw% 
and  the  prindple  wU  be  etill  bitfan  conflnnedwhenwe  eeMtuill]r  obaerve 
that  Qk«  nanltB  toqr  banned  in  *  inuftirn  manim  by  ecnnnai  agents 
exert  their  eSbct  thiou^  the  tnedhun  of  tboae  law*.  WetakeuotODeeUpia 
pcacticalinediGine  which  ia  not  diieeted  by  antksj.  Oitrp(iiiei|i)eeanfoiii^ 
npon  it,  and  it  ia  the  colrgoided'empjrTieiBm.  We  rely  tipoo  the  incceBd 
.  depletion  in  phrenitie,  or  pleuri^,  and  we  ioiow  that  atinmlatioo -will  be  &Ib1 
innther.  The  whole  ceitainQi  repoeee;  in  part,  Dpon  the  nmnnalitf  and  ^^e. 
eiflc  nature  cf  the  vital  Uwi ;  and  ihii  certaiDty  ie  equally  grea^  whether  than 
lawB  concern  tbe  vital  pheoontena  of  disesee.  the  influence  of  remedial  agents 
or  the  ulcinate  lesions  of  elmcturG  or  other  morbid  products.  They  all  depend 
nponcoDunon  principles,  and  analogy  is  even  better  in  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter casus.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  our  therapeutical  guide.  Every  preectip- 
tion  is  as  well  founded  upon  its  known  eSbcts  under  analogous  circumstenoa. 
Therefore  was  it  aald  by  a  Bound  pliilosDpber,  in  spealdng  of  mental  tttmnfw^ 
that,— 

"  If  such  eiamplea  aa  these  above  described  admit  of  a  /oInvUy  certain  inftr- 

eiKt,  it  may  he  cmondod  by  imaln)(y  to  other  cbbps  id  which  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena srf  sLinilar,  llioueh  the  caupeii  and  rcsiiHa  of  iho  disease  may  not  be  lO 

as  iniramalion  mdueca.  afliird  an  argumLjit  ■.v)iic)i  cannot  be  bcI  aside  by  am/ 
mahod  of  evasion."  CJ    (Vol.  I.  pp.  241, 216,  ffiiS,  260,  263.    Dr.  Hall.) 

Whilst  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  concerned  about  the  great  laws  of  nature 
we  are  omployed  in  a  pursuit  that  ie  eminently  worthy  the  highest  cftbrts  of 
genius.  The  basis  ie  solid,  and  fact  after  hcl  will  conduct  us  to  analogical  iffin- 
oiplea  that  shall  infallably  eerve  us  where  soma  of  the  usual  premises  may  be 
wanting.  Bnl,  on  the  other  hand,  where  inductions  are  fonned,  as  we  shall  *es 
in  a  conqncunu  ioalanne,  in  another  place,  from  a  few  observaIion^  ot  frm  * 
acditaiy  bit,  that  are  mcse  the  eating  of  ait  and  accident,  than  theardinarT 
cpeialiai  of  natoral  laws,  then  it  is  that  analogy  may  become  the  faandalion 
of  impcalant  errors.  And  bo  eepcciallj  of  the  "mathematical  method^'  when 
carried  out  to  its  greatest  IriiituJc    (P.  aiT.) 

mMdlM,«F<Tiii>DdIg(U«mU'J!F.lia.  (9)  rriuhvd,!)!  luiDilf.p.  UL 
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BnE,  it  i»  not  slone  in  relation  to  lital  actiona  and  theii  resulCa  that  anaJog; 
ie  considered  bo  imperfect  guide,  howerei  it  maj  bo  ccmataDtl;  empJoTcd  u 
ths  i^at  fountain  of  light-  It  has  been  sbaolutelf  ueg:leeted  in  reipect  to 
orgaoizatioD.  Ccrtaio  paits,  lilie  the  crystaliDe  len^  eomea,  teetfa,  oaii^  Ax- 
have  bQGn  gcneroHy  Huppoeed  <o  be  inorganio  intiBtBiieea ;  (')  as  if  dead  aod 
livii^  matter  were  cotppatibJe  with  each  otber.  The  eerona  membrancE  have 
taeeo  lliought  to  be  destitute  of  veaseJi,  notwithatanding  the  epedlic  facia  which 
prove  their  perfect  organiiatioD.  (p.  318,  twe  0  and  although  Chausaier,  Bec- 
lard,  WUJiRms.  and  others  have  demoostrated,  what  might  hare  beea  left  to 
analogy,  a  vaacalar  couuuuoication  betweeo  the  uteiue  aod  placenta,  atill  the 
'-  It  is  onlf  recently  that  analogy  has  proved  its  appU- 

it  has  been  fonnd  by  MediliE,  Otto,  Nordmann, 
Ac;  ani^  if  we  mj  tnut  the  microscope  of  Ebreiibcrg,  it  ie  pneeot  in  the 
iafUmia.  We  ihsnibn  regard  it,  «ajs  Carpenter,  as  an  indiapulsbls  axioa^ 
"thatt.naiTatuijMeai.iD  tbefiinn  of  eonueeted  filimente,  eiiria  in  all  anb 
mall,  (that  bdngi  aodowadwilh  utf  degrea  oT  aencbiti^  and  Tdmitiry 
pnrei,)  althoogh  iu  pKMuee  may  not  ba  deteoied  by  our  meant  of  obMr*^- 
tion."  (")  IVihniuiii,  Ua,  la  said  to  have  injected  the  lymphatica  of  the  umbilical 
cord  and  of  the  cornea;  Mayo,  to  have  eboivn  an  intcretilial  absorption  in  car. 
tilege;(*)  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  application  of  analogy  will  yet  bodbownaeit 
roapecta  the  eiiatence  of  lymphatics  in  the  placenta,  the  brain,  and  all  other 
parts  which  are  liable  to  absorption,  (*)  Analogy  lead:*  us  to  the  conclusicHb 
which  art  is  fast  illustrating,  that  nature  cerriex  on  her  proccsecg  in  the  most 
obscure  as  she  does  in  parts  of  more  manifest  orgauiziuon,  where  they  relate  to 
beings  whose  vital  phenomena  are  aUkc.  This  consideratian,  therefore,  leads  us 
to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  oircuktion  of  the  brain  and  the  penia  is  goteraod 
by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  that  the  vceiculic  fcnuiiales  i:inv  tccrcio 

is  the  author  of  llic  iloctrine  ui  respect  to  the  pcnje.  rri';ij-i.-.  Il.i'  |i:r'i  I'irnJ  r  unc- 
tion not  only  as  an  instance  of  -abKirpiion  by  organic  :it;;.icini:L,  ■  lii;t  !iujj|irKoa 
that  the  law  in  this  respect  is  peculiar  to  the  placenta;  kaving  every  otber  ab- 
•orbiDB  proeeoa  of  the  livmg  body  to  be  "accounted  for  by  physical  laws." 
"^nieie  i^"  be  Mj«  "oolf  COB  put  of  the  bo^' in  vliicli  this  Und  of  itnutkia 
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(organic)  certainly  eiiali,  ud  tliii  ii  the  eajnlluf  rjttem  irf  tba  pUcsnli."  {■) 
Wa  csrtiinlr  look  not  tor  the  nme  nmplici^  of  cinnc  in  phjiicdagy  tM  m 
jbjaa.  Still  WB  belioio  thai  natureis  alwajiK)  pTodaeinhergawnllain^ 


r  a  cnniicclFd  BCrica  of  rinnhr  reaaltato 
d,  whether  in  hc^shh  nr  diECise,  Iho  idantitjr  of  eiiiM  i*  ntibliihed 
'  o  to  the  depondcncc  of  the  cSecta  opoo  eanititntioDa]  pnncipki; 
■ud  tha  pKmf  inctetaes  in  an  increasing  ntia  by  the  multiphcatjon  tS  tha  plw- 
nanam.  «  We  ahouldiqienly  violate  the  rules  of  philcaaphiiing,  which  dinot 
v  Id  aaDgn  tbe  aame  caooea  for  natural  efledfl  of  the  name  kind,  and  not  to 
admit  men  oanaea  than  an  lufficient  fee  eiptaiiiiiig  the  phenoiaena,  if  ws  n- 
enmd,  Ibclba  pupoae  of  eqttaining  tba  lariatiet^  to  the  perfectly  grKtnitooa 
■■iiiii]*iiai  nf  ori^nallydiffinot  qiBde*."(9  "Dicnnt  oiim  pUaaaiilii  na- 
ttm  nihil  frnatia  fit  per  plnia  qmd  fiaii  per  paoeioia.  Natur*  anim  uofHtx 
eat)  at  nram  oaaaia  anpafliua  nan  Inxmiat.'' O  "^^  aaaito  BM|''aajaBi- 
ohat,  "that  tha  cTilaiijtinn  »hi.->i  ujiwnhi  w.fniw  ihnji  puimiig  wi  Boi* 
fana  coniw  in  her  operatiiKiB,  drairinf;  die  aams  nanlta  from  lbs  nme  priooi- 
fkt,  bai  ■  giaatar  degree  of  pnbalnU^  thin  that  which  abowa  her  aepaiating, 
as  it  were,  this  phenomenoa  rrom  all  the  otben.  in  the  way  which  ehe  prodocea 

Such,  at  kast,  m  tlie  simplicity  of  Nature,  and  such  the  analogies  ljetwi« 
causes  and  efliTta,  in  the  iiianlmale  world;  aud  shall  wedepart  from  this  princi- 
ple as  VB  ascend  in  the  scale,  and  believe  that  confusion  prevails  in  proportion 
as  Nature  unfolds  her  power;  (hat  she  then  breaks  up  her  great  law  of  analo- 
gies, and  leaves  to  chance  tbe  phenomena  that  spring  from  organized  matter  ! 
The  results,  however,  being  more  divenified  in  tbe  latter  inatance,  it  may  be 
often  difficult  in  diseeae,  to  eeparate  what  is  accidental  from  what  is  fundamental ; 
and  the  inleipretation  of  general  laws  majr  be  leas  practicable  when  tbe  whole 
^at«m  IB  impremed  by  mori>ific  agenls,  and  the  complex  operations  of  eirmpathy 
are  abadowing  fortii  their  modifications,  than  in  instances  where  the  phenom. 
(oa  ara  mete  aimple.  But  tbe  relation  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting  canaea 
ia  always  foreign  to  the  changes  they  produce  in  the  powers  and  functions  of 
tbe  body.  Those  may  be  very  divane,  and  establish  conunon  modes  of  action ; 
theee  arc  alwaya  the  same,  or  nearly  allied,  where  the  phenomena  are  indenti- 
cal  or  connected  by  strong  analogies.  The  remote  causes  of  diasase,  even  those 
which  are  supplied  throng  the  medium  of  sympathy,  have  no  other  law  in 
mlatian  in  the  living  system  than  that  of  vaiiously  impmsaing  the  csganis 
forces.  But  Iheae  fnrees  are  aquivalani  la  eatablUnd  lawa  in  thonselvea,  ani 
iriien  they  an  aObcted  inanemy  «  another,*  train  of  eaneqnndingpWD- 
meai  ahraya  foUow.  When  these  fbeaimat,  are  olberwiae  iodepeodent  of 
taoMte  inBiiaDoe^  the  openuiaa  of  a  ooomai  law  ba  dittinctly  Izaead  in 
ecnmxD  resuks.  Tlila  ia  aapedaliy  wenipKfleil  in  loeri  taiUtmualitaM;  and 
tuning  to  one  irf  tbe  pacific  oEijacts  of  the  bt^ofaigiamaHn,  if  we  a^iplyoBr 
pmciplsa  to  ninaas  cmgeitiaH^  and  begin  with  the  mufinD  dilalatiea  aC  the 
rains,  sod  trace  that  phenomenoa  along  the  gradationaof  ilaeanaat  aa  Qhtitnted 
by  the  patialtcl  phenomena  of  varii  and  phlebitiB,  and  the  Coincident  Raolta  of 

(1)  DlciLp.MS.         (1)  Ll,TraK<'iLcclIigi,Ck.l.       t»  BseOI, Orf.  1. 1. Asll.  1. 
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common  remedial  Bgeuts,  wa  dull  rettb  >  pimt  at  which  coajectuie  reues, 
ml  principle  becomea  eiUbliilied. 

In  complei  forniB  of  diMus,  the  pbenomnia  vhich  distinguiBh  the  Un  upon 
which  the;  depend  in  diflennt  part*  nuj  be  iix««  or  len  diiguiwd  bj  aantiii- 
gut  cuBse  of  which  we  bin  ipcikeni  eopeoallr  bf  iauona  of  ilnictan^  ud 
eran  bf  ihe  infioencea  of  ■fmpuhjt.  Thia  ii  peiticukrlr  Irue  of  cccDpound 
diwaaei,  u  when  txiamao  inflgmmitidii  Ji  eonplieated  wilh  idiopetbic  ferer ; 
bat  more  so  vrhen  the  latter  afleetial  ia  DasDCialed  wilb  venone  congolion.  end 
moM  of  all  when  the  three  copditune  Eoeiiit.  Thepmrertrfananalytiulmind 
may  then  be  as  necesaai;  to  designate  the  modifying  influeDces  of  one  aSfcctkn 
over  Ihe  other,  as  lo  determine  the  efiects  of  our  planetary  Byetem  upoD  the 
r""**'"  return  of  mmetB.  Halley  was  considered  visiooary  ba  a  mcoth, 
■when  bii  calculation  failed;  but  it  was  soon  shown  that  Ibe  fault  wu  in  Ihe 
ralcnlaliao,  and  not  in  the  law  of  gravitation, 

Hiere  ii  nothing  more  applicable  lo  our  present  subject  than  thatwtuch 
laacbe*  tu  that,  "although  thionghout  milare  nothu^  teal^  axiiti  bnt  indiii^ 
nal  bodiM  btihig  rioii^iiidividtMl  aetioni,  according  to  ■  lsv>  (edentia  team 
pom  ex  1^0  yM  in  efcqr  theot]^  that  law,  and  the  tncing,  finding  oo^  and 
mplairriist  it,  ic  the  fotind»tion  of  aciaaee  and  eqierimenL"  (')  The  ^ihoriam 
ii  a  diitiiictian  between  true  theoiy  and  hypothena.  It  condenma  the  specula- 
tive phikoophy  which  asalgns  a  causa  for  evary  eflbct^  without  ascertaining 
facts  and  the  objactioH  that  may  eiisL  ButalawbeingBseertainediitbecoma* 
a  key  to  a  rariety  of/onni,  as  they  are  called  hy  Bacoo.  "In  formmg  an  Bnom, 
another  mode  of  investigation  must  be  employed  fiom  what  has  been  hitherto 
in  use;  one  that  will  apply  to  the  principal  and  all  the  intermediate  arlomB- 
The  inductinp  which  will  be  truly  useful  in  demonstrating  Iho  arts  and  science^ 
should  analyze  nature  by  rejecting  and  excluilisg:.  as  far  as  is  necessary,  and 
aftetwards  forming  coocluBioiis  on  what  may  be  ascortained."  (')  Analogy  is 
allowed  its  full  weight,  in  oppoeition  to  the  negative  results  of  experiment. 

It  will  be  aeon  that  the  foiegoing  principles  have  an  eitensive  bearing  upon 
all  the  Bubjeela  which  we  have  inTestigaled ;  and  so  far  as  analogy  is  cmcenied, 
in  its  epacific  relation  to  disease,  we  may  safely  aSm  that,  "as  similar  diseased 
f^itjwv  commonly  produce  the  same  or  similar  reeults,  wc  infer  from  the 
ecemeaea  of  the  latter  the  existence  of  the  former."  (')  And  when  we  bring 
(n  the  aid  of  this  proof  the  analogous  results  of  curative  agents,  which  make 
their  iiiijiiissiiiii  on  tlie  same  forces  tbrougli  which  the  morhid  changes  had 
been  induced,  we  shall  have  attained  all  the  certainQf  of  which  medical  fbj- 
nology  is  susceptible. 

FroGi  the  ibragcnng  conaideiations,  we  reach  the  unaroidable  ccaclnao^ 
that  medicine  ia  a  acienGe  oS  prindplea,  aa  wall  as  of  abstract  beim.  Tba 
(eODdatiaiotthBftinnar  ia  Ihe  leading  principle  irf  Nature,— "leacoipone 
adBinbiliqMdam,eaqDB  Btnua  et  MMHtauti  regnla,gnbenianlnr."C}  itia 
laillikieaaa^  "a  ringla  jnat  principle  in  oar  adeneewilllead  tomcnlnth, 
io  ene  yaar,  tl«n  wludB  volBBSa  of  tuoombined  bala  will  da  fa  »  ooitB^." 
■•  Bhonld  «•  build  beta  npoD  bola  till  our  [ale  ahoold  reach  lo  tha  heavoH,  it 
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mraM  tumble  tn  piccM  it  it  were  not  cemented  by  prindpleB."  (■]  >•  In  en- 
deavmrinf,  Ibenrore,  to  sqiloin  uiy  of  those  iriieiiomenB  which  hero  httlieito 
ended  reeeaicb,  it  may  he  eoticipgited,  thst  if  mch  inqairiea  be  BDceeaaTol, 
they  will  not  lead  to  the  dueoveiy  of  my  new  km,  bnt  unfold  the  mnenm- 
of  meero  fbr  peribiming  theee  opentiou  of  the  economy  which  hive  »1- 
ready  been  diacorcrcd."  (*)   "  Fttemttr  qnidem  banc  qualetn  Tolomiu  theoriun 

perieutiffi  ;  niulti  coriti;i  faciuiil.    U[rii|ue  &i|iiaiilor  |ii'ccanl,  unde  tot  inter 

Aristotle  says,  ihal  siinplo  eifKirience  consists  in  the  reaemblance  of  particu- 
lar CBsei;  but  be  ilcnominaiea  those  who  employ  expcrimcB  without  priociplee 
mere  uentomsta."  Such  as  unite  both  he  calls  men  of  skill  and  emdicion- 
ThnojrinioD  of  Senac,  as  illu^lrated  hy  his  eicision  of  facts,  is  important  iipco 
tfaii  qnestian.  (Beoour  Vol.  I.  p.  -jn6.)  "The  establishmsnt  of  jnrt  prinei. 
plai,''he  eoobnuos,  "beaides  bi^in^  the  proper  sod  natuial  end  of  otweifBtiaa 
and  Acta,  ii  eertainly  what  confcn  upon  Ihem  their  highest  vilne."  Zimmer- 
mann,  too, "  ifler  hiving  obaorred  diaeases  with  the  greatest  cuet  hid  tdten 
tbnnd  thatgieat  medical  wiitera  had  desciibsdBll,  and  sametliiMa  modi  mon, 
linn  be  hid  seSD.  There  are  lew  autbofs^  indeed,  irira  will  sopport  Sua  ccm> 
parieon ;  bnt  they  who  do  euppott  it,  render  onr  experience  the  less  neeeaaa- 
ry."  (')  "It  is  wonderful,"  said  Samuel  Johnson,  "how  httJe  good  Radcliff^ 
tiBvcUing  fellowEliiphaH  June."  -It  is  in  vain  to  send  ourtniielling  phygiciinH 
to  Prance,  anii  lialy,  atirl  Germany,  for  all  that  is  known  there  is  known  here. 
I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom ;  I'd  send  them  among  barbarouii  db- 
Sojig,"  "Those  who  are  iocapabte  of  generalizing,  aeek  in  boolo  fbrpar- 
tioular  detwia  only.  Every  anther,  therefbrs,  who  doe*  not  tell  them  all  tbey 
ttt  ignorant  at,  will  appear  to  them  miworthy  of  brang  read."  (P.  668.) 

"  Theorio  mtmna  est  rationcm  reddcre  phenomenon  in  morWa  apparentiam 
■Dteoedentia  com  pneecntibus  recto  compararc  ;  occnltos  morWum  eansas,  et 
Teres  cinsamm  fontoe  inveetigare,  aliaquo  id  genus  oxplansre,  at  mediciw,  in 
detenninandis  indic^itionihiis  apcrtiuH  nec  empiricorum  more  progrediitur." 
We  hflirvp  "tlint  nll]mrtic3l  researehcs  ought  to  be  boilt  on  an  induction  of 
farlfl,  and  tint  piiiijlii  oliji^  ta  ot  cvenla  are  of  little  ralue  but  so  far  aa  they 
stand  ri4a(L>(l  otliiiri^"  Those  analogies,  in  which  all  euggestiona  and  ra- 
tional conjectures  originale,  can  only  be  aecertained  by  an  enlarged  view  of  na. 
tare."  O  natural  progress  of  the  hnmin  mind,  sayi  D'Alembert,  is  to 
ite  fnm  iodividQalB  to  ^ecies,  from  species  to  genera,  and  fixnn  prcodniate 
genera  to  TSmotecnea;  so  thU,ateaeh  step  we  form  a  science,  or  add  anew 
branch  to  the  acience  already  formed.  Induction  may  not  lead  to  perfect  kuowl- 

(S>Frima'.E-=.aioio,i^P.  IIM  Id  0™H.lS,r?'w'^W,PfM.lW.Ll,(l.». 
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edge ;  but,  "  when  thn  probabilities  ue  drMni  Btn  mparianoBd  hBlM,  ta  nhkib 
we  hBTe  beea  led  by  tlui  senaes,  Ihey  have  A  agbt  ta  ba  ettsUialwd  u  ao  mi* 
ny  fundaioental  prc^ioflitionA." 

Sucli  are  the  doctrinea  of  men  of  genim,  —  the  gnudiMM  of  tnw  tcienes. 
We  have  quoted  them  under  the  penalty,  that "  the  reader  ntj,  and  pedop* 
with  justice,  cenaure  QUI  profusion  of  authoritiea."  C)  But.  whilit  Other  aci- 
enccs  are  culminating  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  minda,  that  of  medicise  ia 
threatened  by  many  with  a  diaaolution  into  Iih  orij;ina1  elemenla.  "  In  contem- 
plating the  opcrationa  of  the  inorganic  world,  uutliiug  ia  perceived  but  harnu- 
ny,  regularity,  and  exactness ;  whilst,  if  we  te^'ard  Ilie  plicnujutna  of  nature  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma,  aa  they  are  now  interpreted,  we  diacera 
only  canfufiion  and  uncertainly."  (")  Let  the  preaenl  adherenla  to  "rigoroue 
facta,"  and  those  who  attempt  their  "interpretation"  hy  Ihelawa  of  phyaica  an- 
■wer  to  the  charge.  In  Bacon'a  day,  the  wildeal  qieculattoiis  led  him  In  affirm 
that  medicuia  in  philoeophia  non  fundata  ;  rea  inflima  aat."  (')  Bacon,  hoW' 
ever.  Mad  and  admired  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom  he  wia  not  a  littls 
indehled  for  hia  latioml  philcsopby.  (')  True,  the  same  apeoulatkm  ia  mora 
rife  than  eror^  but  under  the  disguiae  of  "  rigoroua  facta."  it  ia  now  with  by- 
potlna^  aa  it  waa  with  inductive  philoeopby,  when  our  bUiara  fionriahed ; 
••  HippoorBlea  baisg  thefiiatwbojwiedBDalogy  toaaarBrslogio;  whilttthoaa 
of  tba  smpjiioit  whoopenljr  ooodsomedal]  TT™''y  **TlH  tt"  ('] 

Em  "the  Totailea  of  niadioal  aoieoeai  iu  tbairieal  fbr  ofaaemtioa,  annm  to 
have  loatBightorinduefien, — ao  indiapenaabla  to  giro  Taliditf  ta  tbar  Uwon. 
We  consider  it  the  boBOttisg  sin  of  medical  inqniiT  at  the  pteaant  time."  (•) 
In  medicine,  says  Mr.  Morgan,  after  hia  elaborate  hi/pelhetu  of  ■T'*'miiitini| 
"theories  are  truly  tho  soap-bubblea  with  which  the  grown  up  children 
acience  amnac  themselves ;  while  the  idle  crowd  dignify  Ibase  leaned  vagiriea 
with  the  name  of  wisdom."  (')  It  ie  the  same  doctrine  aa  taught  by  that  origi- 
nal empyric,  Serapiou ;  but  like  him,  alio,  the  prceeut  exclusivoa  mingle  hy- 
potheais  with  their  facts,  arul  are  the  very  men  who  meet  encumber  scieoca 
with  apeculatioos.  "They  are  hkc  uiUo  blind-folded  men,  propelling  a  toed 
of  liieory  with  strenuous  eSutls  to  preserve  a  stiBight  line,  but  deviating  to  the 
right,  or  leit,  or  retrograde,  as  the  inequality  of  tlie  eoarae  determine"  "Alqoe 
bine  fit,  quod  recentiorea  morborum  eiplicalioaes'  nihil  aliud  plerumqae  eint, 
quam  philosophorum  fabulE."  (*)  Indeed,'  •>  it  is  euumoa  lo  slmcat  all  authora 
to  generalize  too  much  the  bets  observed  under  particular  circomalaneea."  (*) 

(L)  BMoa,  RnwcbH  qd  Inlunnaiiaq  ud  Pmr,  p.  y 

{^1  Gi&D(i«[,  On  Ihe  SEreciure  uhI  FnocIiDni  otihv  Spimil  Cud.  Prtjut, 

iMa  ■m  Dxuiiml,  Don  lulin  »JiEl«>da  Ht nlnlU  mMiiiii  nlnurii.-—  rdl^  T"n>uB 
(t)  lUd.i.  luda.— Tb>  riillD>iii|  wu       (nand-wort  (THIprcicnM ,  " CofmHuHr 


[9)  ItaBnua  H  Sknriw  i>  «t.  B.  p.  M. 

(«)  AwriMaJ«m.aflM.B>i«w,viiLtiI.p.Ut.  (7)  M»drl««rtat«7;p.4L 
ffl  Kill,  IalaM.fea.         lii.  O)  MOtfa  e«.AaU.*sL 
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vogne,  Ihat  man  of  liitcpranieiii,  Ur.  Julimioii,  was  wont  to  ssy  that  he  had, 
in  general,  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  company  of  physicuitis."  (')  He  nloed 
their  converaaiion.  noi  for  the  mullitutfe,  bol  for  the  intrinBio  worth,  of  their 
facts,  and  the  wide  ran^  of  thought  to  which  their  geDeraliratiatvi  conducted 
him.  The  very  aslronooior  and  mathemaCician  inculcate  our  duty.  "In  the 
opintoQ  of  Lacroix,  Idplacc,  and  CondoiceC,  reseooin^,  logic  and  inductioD,  are 
in  medicine  not  kaa  nsoful,  orksa  certain,  [han  numerical  calcutationa  Even 
in  Gennany.  in  ahnoit  all  points,  calcnlatioo  has  hitherto  only  proved  what 
reascoiing  bad  already  siiBpectad."  [*)  "  Theory/*  aaid  l^place,  ^is  only  com' 
moa  BODM  Qf^ed  to  calculation."  Some  have  pretended,"  aays  a  dietiiw 
fuialied  Reviewar,  •>  that  tha  obscure  Flamstccd  is  entitled  to  a  lar^  abaie  of 
Hswtoi'B  gha7.  With  aqnal  justice  tho  organ-blower  might  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  themtuisaf  Homrt-  The  mere  observer  is  ooly  a  higher  order  of 
IMcllUlic.  His  Hutdria  Colestis  displaya  only  his  imtiring  industry,  and  the 
MtHaneMof  luaaelUM.  He  iabnt  the  hondof  Aittnocinf.Biid  may  not  waar 
the  crown  of  gloiy  fitted  to  the  bead  which  oomlunM  Ui  ofanrMiODB  inioa 
haimonlmia  tlKory."  O  l8uow'SeBui1amaeWriAg$tflt.Loiiu.y 

The  eril  doea  not  arise  from  any  gteiter  obKuritiei  in  the  acience  of  modi- 
cdne  1  for  here  the  phenomena,  the  true  sources  of  knowledge,  are  far  more  di- 
VBisifled,  and  "  wheuever  we  have  gained  a  step  in  phpiology.  we  are  struck 
with  the  remarkable  simplicity  in  the  means  which  nature  employs  for  aciom- 
pliihing  what  bad  to  us  appeared  a  most  complicated  function."  (*)  And  have 
not  Serres.  Meckel,  Cuvicr,  Tiedemann,  Raspail,  St.  Hilaire,  penetrated  the 
apparent  labyrinth  of  organiied  structures,  and  reduced  their  primary  develop- 
There  is  a  large  class  of  friiijoaophers  who  •'endeavour  to  biiog  all  opiniona 
to  the  teal  of  eiperiment  and  strict  observation ;  and  if  they  are  found  not  to 
stand  these  teats,  reject  them  from  their  creed  without  farther  ceremooy,  al- 
though they  should  be  sanctified  by  all  the  medical  apostles  who  have  written 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates."  (')  (Ste  our  ranarks  on  llie  WrUingt  tf  M. 
Louis.)  Thoy  know  not  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  —  "ab  eiperimcntia  omnis 
■cientia  natoralis  orta,  Bimitsr  valenlerqus  procedit ; "  (')  or,  as  eipreeeed  by 
Cehius,  —  "quod  vera  pK^triuB  eat,  Tti  ulla  petpetua  medicinalis  an  tecipit, 
idem  sunt,  (juod  ii,  qnoa  expoiimenta  (olasuBtuwnt"  C)  Homo  naltus  min- 
ister at  interpres  tantom  facit  et  intolligit,  quantum  de  natnm  ordine,  ne  vel 
mente  observaverit ;  nec  ampliusscit  aut  poesit."  (') 

Although  -there  is  much  in  experiments  to  captivate,  history  tells  us  there 
ii  even  more  to  misload.  There  is  scarcely  a  physiological  absuniity  that  has 
not  been  aupportad  by  an  array  of  eipcriments.  They  are  to  physiolc^cal  Bci- 
«DDSirti»teusi  faavs  been  to  medidne, — tecmby  infib/aftiK^  and  hlwhood. 
BtiUweeateemeqiarinMntimaatliigfal]';  but  we  dapend  upon  them  m^Htoi 
a^dumcwilk&e great  fheaammaqftutiot.''(*)  ISme  is  said,  huwarer,  to 
ha  "in  Qreat  Britam  a  veiy  stmng,  and  pnpar  foalins  against  that  itldiBCrimt> 

(3)  HHii'a  Medical  Bkiubn.  p.  SJ7.  ttl  SM,TmlUm.)b*.njt.l^.f.a, 

(T|  L.l,?.14.  (8)  eIct>n,inHl>T.OTlUl.l.I.«fb,L■t.t■au•l^ll•I.BM.l. 

(D)  [k.Jstena,i>Uid.CUi.>n.nLu.p,M<. 
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uU*  (oqikTnMlt  of  siparimant  wUdi  ebmctaitaea  nms  of  tin  BtMtSoBatal 
Khooli ;  mi  the  objection  sppliea  att  only  to  tha  cruelty,  but  to  the  mirthleB. 

nen  of  the  practice."  {')  Another  cliBf^  disgusted  with  the  numerotie  f»ll»oie» 
of  ezpenmcots,  and  the  conilicting  bypotbesca  creeled  upon  ibem,  liave  do 
confideDce  in  ad/,      Incidit  in  Scillain  qui  tqIi  vitnre  Charybdim-" 

"There  should  be  eaUitrllBhed,"  Bays  Uacoii,  "a  true  and  legULmnle  union 

whereof  has  cauBcd  !li€!  greaLeat  dialurbaiice  iu  the  family  of  mankmii."  (') 
And  let  us  not  forget  lhal  Ilie  plnlosupliy  of  Bacon  ivas  tlit  |>hili"nphy  of  Hip- 
pocrates ;  and  that  the  idea  of  grayitalion  «aa  originally  liip  frail  of  a  minri  well 
dijcipluied  in  medical  induction.  Wliilat,  llicti^fori'.  ki:  rcligicmsly  alnde  liy 
facte,  wecandonothingBO  wall aBinveBiigalciiriiicip1i"i."(')  "WV  ,)ijj;!i(," ...lya 
Hippoerates,  "to join  philoeophy  with  meiliciiic  nml  iinJii-ii^f  wiih  pliikso]iliy  ; 
foraphysician  thai  is  a  philosopher  ii  like  a  pnti ;  „rOTi  'f  i"*'^^f  'i i  (') ; 
aod  again,  Xiyc^p^iii^,  ai  irpin  i>y.iui,  ■■Whereupon  v.e  uioft  conclude,  that 
all  the  afibclatioa  of  despising  theory  in  the  medical  art  must  cither  arise  ftom  not 
diilinguisbing  the  emjoeaus  theories  which  are  founded  upon  iiaiigiiiary  hypo- 
thesee,  or  false  data,  fnim  those  which  are  founded  upon  obscrration  and  facts ; 
or,  DeglecUog  to  observe  dieeues,  natuni,  and  what  she  indicates ;  or,  not  be- 
ing inalnicted  in  the  malhod  of  reaaoDing  truly  ftom  Buch  observations  on  die- 
tnWi  tbdl  c&usoe,  and  from  nitnn."  (*)  "A  my  few  atoms  of  knowledge, 
■ddMt  to  etch  other,  tiniM  witbaot  DmnbaTi  bare  produced  the  greater  pan  of 
that  nonDona  mus  oflnbliogTqdiyiiDderwfaichoaiacieDce  at  present groani 
■ndii  itiBsd."       Hie  remedy  iithBiednetiooottbeaB  foots  bloa  few  rimpla 

b^mchmaatenaallaiitaraDdBicbat  We  aes  many  rigna  ol  an  appioadiing 

rerolntloD,  and  hare  reason  to  think  that  not  only  the  encmnbTance  of  snper- 
flnous  facie  will  be  soon  hurled  from  the  scienco,  but  "we  most  confidently  an- 
ticipate Che  time  ia  at  band,  when  all  (he  rubbish  of 'anomalous  cases,'  and 
'inlmctafale  and  mysterione  diseases,'  will  be  swept  from  om  periodical  liters^ 
HuT!."  {')  (Vol.  L  p.  999,  SnuB.)  In  this  hope  we  ate  encouraged  by  the  assu- 
rance, that  "the  present  age  is  chaiacteriied  by  an  eagerness  and  a  tongmg 
for  the  enjoyment  of  priociples,"  though  "  they  are  themselves  but  faintly  seen, 
and  SB  yet  but  imperfectly  understood."  (*)  "  An  idea  must  have  been  enter- 
tained some  iime  or  other  by  every  student  accustomed  to  reflect  on  what  be 
heard  or  saw,  of  its  being  poswble,  out  of  the  mass  of  ill-explained  practical 
factain  medtcineitodnw  Bcleai  cuitinnous  thread  of  medical  priDdptes,"  (*) 
and  "we  an  laiipiine  enough  to  believe  tbat medidne  is  really  beginning  to 
annme  the  chaiacter*  an  indoclive  adeoce,"  aiid"wonldbegladtoseetha 
acioDae  of  pl^aiokigr  baaed  upon  a  mon  exteuBTs  genetalimtioii  the  fUenon- 
enayvifd^  than  baa  tanul^  been  thott^  line iwiry."  (")  "Wemuatcoo- 
cem  oonelves  with  pond^ea.  We  cannot  help  it.  AH  mm  do  it  ni  aomB 
Boitra' other;  brthenund  is  notable  to beepinvinr  all  UMpaitknlan  of  iti 

(I|BlllUkIMl>lM.Bn.ToL>.i>.ggL  (*)  FnliniuriK, 

(n  M4nC  DtuMitai  •■  Ite  "Lin  of  IiriUblDQ."         (1)  Di  Dm.  Oniui,  i.  U. 

{5)  laqvlrjiBlatbtlUiaadDriBiTVOTiiaBMloil  VDDirMtl^p.330. 

(ft)  Ku  OhiTs  brsttiiriba  Knl  ud  OuudnnT  Bmriul,  ISn. 

ClJBdtUikFMl'IM.BiT-nl-'-r-W'  '  (10>  lbU.vDl.lt. f.9e3,fa. 
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own  experience,"  (')  This  Dcccaeity  for  general! lalion  is  the  hixt  proof  of  ils 
praclicabihty ;  and  since  the  facts  are  marc  multifarious  in  the  organic  than  in 
the  inorganic  world,  the  rule  of  ni'cessity  operates  with  greater  force  in  de- 

"  Whilst  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  facts,  too  many  facts  crowd  IhB 
memory  without  advantagPf  any  farther  than  ihnv  lead  lis  to  establish  princi. 

tha  ondantuding  of  indications,  with  ili'e  knnwkilL'?  oftbr  !>'■!■•  i:v'd<:'^  of  fQl- 

^M^t.   Yet,  to  many  this  method  IS  uupahLablc.    Suioc  arc  tr>i>  ii.rmliciir. 

that  the  reasons  why  any  particular  thing  ought  to  be  believed  ore  of  little 
value  j  and,  on  the  otJier  hand^  he  knowa  how  to  act  where  there  in  greater 
reuoa  for  certsiniy  than  for  doubL  Uen  of  little  minds  are  not  smceptible  of 
donbta  of  this  sort;  and  they  who  ia  nalhing  bia  iaubl  tie  incapable  oif  ttctiiie 
likemenof  ggmnB."  (*]  "Igitur,  nt  aJpmpeeUum  meran  ndeain,  ntnEoletn 
qnidem  pato  ntedidDBm  tma  debara ;  imtrni  nav  afa  evidenlibtu  Moab,"  (*) 
••He^iihodeTiTealiiBiDedicaikDOwledge  (mm booki alona, and iriiow  enlled 
Mtiooa  hare  not  been  modrnted  bjr  experianes,  iriU  pracfiee  medidne  aa  tin 
phOoaopher  who  deelainwd  ea  Uw  ait  tfwu  to  Haniubal  waold  have  conduc- 
ted an  annr;  hewliobuaeaniniiclipnelieewithaatreuotunif.aaaDS  oCBta- 
mbaTa^cnieeiE;  and  be,  wfaDiainathegreateatDataralaenlenera  and  alllba 
powera  of  reasoning,  aa  Hannibal  himself  ;"(^  and,  "aKhongb  the  lore  of 
truth  ifl,  alone,  the  jiri!it(iuiinanl  passion  of  a  man  animBted  b;  a  BCmtla  of  tlui 
kind,  il  will  hp  ni;li:  to  avoid  being  often  with  man  of  Keol  HiBtoo 
frequent  craiu  rwtiLm  of  these  people  snmetimea  brings  na  dowD  to  B  level  with 
them,ivhen  ho  are  least  aivare  of  it."  (') 

•>It  ia  well,"  however,  "that  tlicre  should  be  in  physiological  science,  as 
elaewhere.  a  conservative  section,  wlio  may  rCFtiain  the  movement  party  from 
advancing  with  unsafe  rapidity."  '■Neverthcles!',  we  should  like  to  see  nioie 
regard  paid  to  ]>hysiology.  as  a  fc'cnrr.  — thnt  i.sto  say,  as  an  cijjrcss-on  of  gen- 
surgery.  "It  ia  cvidedl  that,  as  their  csienre  cniisiMa  in  Ih^ir  ]iraetic.-il  apjilira- 

are  aa  yet  so  little  founded  upon  geni^ral  prineiples,  and  stand  bo  frequently 
upon  the  narrow  hasis  of  a  limited  induction,  that  wo  must  consider  them  at 
nlher  empyrical  than  scientific  ;  "  and  yet,  "we  think  it  wiil  appear,  that  by 
the  cautious  generaliiation  of  correctly-sifted  and  eiactly-observed  fact* 
abstract  principles  may  bo  developed,  poiseasing  a  certainty  not  inferior  to 
thoaa  of  the  ao-ealled  taael  idenceM;"  (*)  and,  altlioagh  •'medicine,  as  an 
enqiyrKal  art,  hoa  advanced  (ubeymd  Ibe  ecionce  otpatbologr,  andbaa  Elth 
elaim  to  ba  regarded  is  a  (cicnttjb  art,"  "we  tnut  that  we  have  Amm," 
Oumgiaitoir  (Jtiimuiaaria,  "that  the  aotiaiia    liTing  branga,  whether  ncr- 

(I)  Batumi  tmaw  oo  IWFllnijIflii  af  gaifj,  p.  g. 

[)jii.Do^Lio.it>4.aH.IbrU,inT.  wbuma.  cqo(k^L.LJW> 
(■)  MHn^lM.BkH(ta,p.n.  (1)  ziB.«i.i.p.IU. 

l■)Bril.kra»l|aIM.Bn.TllLT.^m  nimTii.ij.rr.Hii  w^m 
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mal  or  abnormal,  are  aa  uneuable  (ogeneiklliWB  u  tluM  of  iMttDtttter;  and 

thai  the  discovpiy  of  those  laws  is  wilhin  the  reaeb  of  thow  who  aeaieh  aftw 
them  iQthe  right  track."  {') 

It  IB  aaid  by  a  philosopher,  that  •*  in  genoral,  Mpcnciicc  rti  considered  llie 
Eimplo  produce  of  the  ei^ascB-  The  imderutaDdin^  ^scetriii  tt?  coiiin  in  fur  so 
small  a  share,  that  cvory  thing  that  is  iuCelliKtual  m  it  n  ii')',irrli:il  .i.h  Ijnvmg 
aa  much  of  matoriality  in  it  B»  the  perceptions  of  tlic  s.  iiji  -.  I  Iil',  w)iat  I 
caSifataa  eepeiaKx,"  "It  is  >  blind  routine,  diroct^id  In  mi  l.iii  .ili  ^ii  vfr.  ' 
But  inch  is  not  the  comimn  soceptatioii,  .wil  "Ihi:  n^l  nun  j--  ir<  hit.iI  .  -.uji- 
possd  to  liBVB  thougtit  mere  than  a  young  one.  beraii^^i-  lit^  liii."  M-fii  [imii:." 
Bat,  it  ia  nevertheless  true,  that  "  be,  who  at  thirty  yuarti  ul  sin:  la  not  an  able 
minister,  an  able  general,  or  an  able  physician,  will  never  be  ea,"  And  aa  to 
the  truly  great  men,  Young  compares  llbem  la  Hinerva.  Tbej  come  Irom  the 
bands  ofnature,  as  abe  did  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter  Duboissiys,  thatueulti- 
ntion  may  imjsOTe,  but  cannot  extend  genius."  Zimmermann  connders  g«- 
nius  an  indiqranaable  element  in  a  phyaician.  ••Itbasbeenalreadynmatkad," 
hssajs,  ■long  before  my  time,  that  the  increasodnmsbar  of  yesn  and  paUcnts 
only  serra  to  remove  phyaiciana,  deititula  of  genln^  btther  baa  tma  phfrio. 
Tbs  mora  tbeir  practice  is  augmented,  tha  more  nmneroua  andumildendile  sra 
their  enors.  On  the  cmtiuy,  we  abasn%  that  by  genius,  a  phjaidaii  is  eo«/- 
Uedtapeoalnta  Om  gisalBSt  difficnltieri,  nmyranMt  jMtfk;  audlbtt,  vith 
tiiis  to  guide  and  snppmtlum,hs  rBessnperior  toerery  absUclB."  Witness 

The  mighlTgemDa  of  Newton  laDnched  into  the  great  prineipleBrf  nature, 
from  whsnoe  ha  deacsndsd  to  tbs  particnlars  of  vbich  tbay  tte  composed 
He  finrt  emeted  the  supentrucwro  and  laid  the  fbandation  afterwards;— at 
leaat,  tins  may  be  affinned  of  much  of  his  ratiocLnation.  "  Omnibus  omatoa 
excellere  rebui,"  the  fall  of  a  slone  and  the  terrestrial  reioiution  of  tbe  moon 
were  to  him  analc^us  phenomena, — and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  yet  all  experience 
ii  adverse  to  the  principle  on  which  motion  depends.  lie  vras  conducted  by 
laws  to  their  consequences  ;  and  as  the  latter  were  partially  ascertabied,  he 
was  moved  on  by  an  augmented  impulse  through  the  unknown  and  boondless 
field  of  nature.  And  when  his  vast  discoveries  were  finished,  many  might  have 
been  eiill  iloubLtnl,  had  not  their  truth  been  confirmed  by  the  principles  from 
which  they  were  deduced,  as  well  as  by  the  methodical  rules  of  induction.  This 
is  a  rare  property  even  of  genius,  end  is  allied  to  that  Great  Hrst  Cause  who 
i^rti'-'^-'l''*  tbe  laws  upon  which  the  particnlars  deptmd. 

Admind  nteb  wMon  la    «nk1r  ifeapg, 

Pascal  created  within  himsetftbesdeoceirfgeonettri  and  when  at  tbe  age 
of  16  years  he  wrote  a  treatise  (m  ceolc  section^  altho«^  {nohibitad  the  use 
of  mathematical  hooka.  Das  Cartes  attributed  it  to  a  malDre  and  cultiFsted  ge- 

at  "novpUallta  ef  >  (««■]  1»  Dpinlciiluiidiilu  onlrorpntibijilr,  wUik  B*f,la. 
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niiu.  Flameteed  raw,  for  the  fint  time  at  the  nge  of  14  yean,  an  utnomiinl 
book,  whso  he  immcdietclj  calculated  an  ectipac.  What  wb  have  nid  of 
Newton  ig  more  or  kB«  true  of  that  grcatesti  wiaot  af  msntdud,"  who  bM 
'be  wrote  for  poeterrty.  not  for  his  own  liatoii'  "  P^iJw  Ami  i  ^ — it  ma  an 
euy  matter  for  the  gols.  '■.^,v„>,.t. ')"»">f«{«iw-"  (')  "  TTio  elow  pmpsM  o( 
diaconry  uisea  from  ihc  ol>Etaclca  which  otirteblepoirar  of  diKrinumtkm 
pnaentB  to  our  mental  aiialysie." 

Although  we  my  not  hope  for  a  Nontm  id  awdidna,  w»in»)r  MfUytmn 
the  order  of  hia  philosophy,  and  aacend  boat  puticalui  lo  gaiieittelim.  A 
few  simple  facts  ehall  ultijnatelf  aimounce  tho  entin  patbologT  ot  the  nnt 
complex  derangements.  The  countenance  alme  ma;  nreal  to  the  eye  of  g«- 
nini  what  othen  would  regard  as  an  impenetiable  l^ijrinth  of  disndoRd  M- 
tiaiw.  Tha  atnta,  abcyJa  true  ofthe  modiScatioia  indnoed  ty  remwMal  agnilat 
•nd  the  ut  of  praacritHng  dependi  opoa  tbelr  brekiwwkdge.  We  prooeed  in 
tbcM  toductimis  npon  tho  bniad  fiwpdalioB  of  pdnciptes.  liny  may  bo  occa- 
sionally dlMnriwd  bj  sfiatio  pheDomona  j  but,  like  the  ooun  of  the  eaaet, 
thcMwiUbe  fovodtobeimdCTthe  direcliOB  ofoMunw  law*,  and  atnogthoi 
our  dependcDM  upon  fondamental  facts  as  a  stm  bas>  for  gtoenliation.  One 
good  history  of  a  disease  is  a  pennanenl  legacy  to  all  posterity.  Tho  tUsBsaes 
which  prciailed  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  were  the  diseaaes  of  the  pressnl  age. 
The  porlrailA  which  he  drew  uF  tlieiit  sEtm  to  have  been  taken,  from  the 
subjects  ivLlh  ivliich  we  :ire  daily  fatniliar.  so  '■iiii possible  is  it  for  nature  to 
Gontrsdict  herself."  The  luunt  i>a{;a<:iuuB  physicians  think  lliey  hare  seen  na- 
toie  properly  when  Ihey  have  Keen  her  as  he  did  It  is  from  obaerving  that  be 
has  described  all  that  we  see  outselves,  and  uothmgrnore.  ofthe  phenomena  of 
disease,  that  he  has  been  designated  through  all  tuno  the  bther  of  modiciiK," 
■nd  "the  divine  phyauiian."    It  was  always  nature  which  he  described,  and 

idea  (BestantisBimte  etiam  haui.iiL;ir,  riLin..  nmrn.M  roiiscripeenl,  bietorim."  (*) 
What,  therefore,  shall  we  sav  ci  liic  .in.i  h  is  inculcated  upon  stu- 

doatshi  medidne,  that,  "it  isnm  irm',  tnis  n.-eii  said  loo  often,  Ihnlfacti  do 
not  become  old,"  and  that,  "the  uesi  loirA  :s  ^uod  ojuy  in  rdalomlolhi!  epodi  at 
uhichilaffeaTif"(_-)  Theud  thinks  thatUippoerateshassaidallthatiseaa)- 
tisl  upon  the  phenomsna  af  disease,  and  that  tbe»«  phanomena  indicate  nffi. 
denily  the  method  of  cure.  With  the  iccnranlated  knowledge  of  agea  in 
which  Boerhaavo  was  so  deeply  versed,  he  frankly  arowed  that  his  own  apho^ 
itniB  were  inferior  to  those  of  Hippocrates ;  nor  •■  could  he  wish  for  the  repu- 
tation of  a  good  writer  when  ho  compared  his  aphorisms  with  those  of  the  an- 
cients, and  judged  himself  by  them."  lAwrence  thinks  "  ve  have  had  wnrk> 
men  enoagh  to  toil  in  the  mine  and  the  qmury-  They  have  raised  and  roughly 
fashioned  an  abundance  of  materials."  (<)  And  so  Senio.  (VoL  L  p.  USS.) 
'■I  havedoDO  my  part,"  says  ^lenhsm,  *>b;  msiUiaung  tbo  indieitioDS  to  be 
considered,  and  pmntinfOQt  the  tim%  and  nwmn  of  doinrit;  lor  the  inotios 
riplgrgic  consists  efaia^  in  beiivable  lo  disoonr  the  Inie  DtnatiTe  iDdicttica, 
and  mtniediunastoanswerUisDii  and  they,  who  have  orerioiAed  this  pointJiBTe 

M)  IM^  ■nMslails,  T.  m.  mLaili,(.T)irWdr»ni,nl.l..MHnte««. 

(4)  LsiiUMHn>iMHriiw-r.u. 
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taught  empfrici  to  imiute  physicians."  (')  Sydenham  whb  inclined  to  general 
hiMoriesand  rejected  particular  ones,  Prieod  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Both 
•eem  to  be  neceesaty.  Although  nature  is  sunplo  in  her  appearance  whan 
viewed  in  the  whole,  yet  she  varies  m  her  parts ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  he  acqnainted  with  her  in  holh."  (')  Arid  yet  no  one  knew  her  better  than 
Hippocrates,  though  he  gathered  his  infonnation,  according  to  Oalen,  in  small 
towns,  insufficient  to  support  a  single  physician.  But.  as  Socrates  said  ot 
another  ancient,  "he  spent  his  time  in  inquiring,  considering,  and  coosullin^.^' 
He  was,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  true  author  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ; 
and  Zeno,  Iho  founder  of  the  stoical  sect,  borrowed  his  fundamental  prnciplo 
of  observing  nature  from  Uippocratea,  as  he  did  his  doctrine  of  the  vital  principle ; 
though,  unlike  Hippocrates,  (p.  383  nole,)  but  in  the  modom  sense,  he  extended 
it  to  all  inanimate  matter.  (P.  IIT,  md  Vilal  Poaeri.)  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  Hippocrates  slunild  have  been  bo  well  acquainted  with  nature,  since  it  is 
probable  that  oeilher  he,  nor  other  early  andents,  made  many  experimenti  ex- 
cept nrilh  Temedisl  agents,  wers  but  imperfectly  acquainted  irith  tbe  ciniaJa> 
tioD,  ani  had  oofy  an  acqaaintanea  with  gensnl  inatomy.  But,  with  all  oar 
pnfionnoy  in  the  lattsi^  wa  oertamlydaiiat  excelHippooratsain  tbe  tiaatmsnt 
atdiMaie,nTeiDaaBuctininic,»ndinastof  them  incurable,  cases.  Nocdowa 
mjuM  bim  Intfaeait  of  dWininc  dieeanB  frtm  the  pbanomena  of  lesplistion, 
which  tablm,  WW  M  the  poise  10  UK  And  soof  the  mtUIalsndmallidame■ 
tia■l■.  Nanitbeleaiitbsrs  is  aboiulantefiilmiae  in  the  writings  of  Hippcentsi 
that  Ul  infoisitim  gonias  bad  neither  neglectBd  healthy  or  morbid  aoBtomy. 
He  dsscribea,  in  a  general  manner,  every  organ  of  the  human  body,  the  arteries. 
Tons,  narvesi  tie.  Almost  all  our  anatomical  terms  of  any  practical  inqm- 
tance  to  tbe  physician  are  fanuliarly  employed  in  his  writings ;  and  from  what 
he  often  says  of  (he  mutual  dependencies  of  all  parts,  and  the  influences  of  ona 
iqion  another,  through  the  principle  of  sympathy,  wc  may  conclude  that  be  was 
far  before  many  of  the  modem.'!  in  sound  physioiojy.  lie  has,  also,  ournaracs 
of  diseases.  He  diatinguisheH  accurately  betweeo  afrections  of  the  biain  audits 
membranes,  and  describes  Die  vessels  of  the  head.  He  knew  that  the  blood 
traversed  the  body  in  a  circle,  notwithstanding  he  assigned  to  the  hver  the  ori- 
gin of  the  veins,  aa  he  did  the  arteries  to  the  heart.  Heeonfeaes  hiaigDacanca 
of  the  beginning  of  the  circle,  but  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact 

"  Vena  per  corpus  diOiise,  ah  una  malte  germinsntas,  atque  boc  Dm,  nnda 
orialur,  et  ubi  deaiuat,  non  scio.  Circulo  telo  principiuai  noo  inTenltur. 
Cetsnun  rami  ac  gennina  ipsius,  undo  pendeaol,  et  qiue  parte  corporis  demoant, 
et  quod  ana  his  consentit,  et  in  quibus  locis  corpnia  exteatn  sun^  ^  dnslara- 
Jw-C)  (P.383,noH.) 

He  has  left  ds  a  rich  and  exact  record,  which  assures  ns  that  liring  organlnd 
beings  were  liable  to  precisely  the  same  diaeases,  presented  the  same  morbid 
phenomena,  the  same  secretions,  the  same  lesions  of  structure,  and  (hat  thaj 
were  healed  by  the  same  remedies,  mora  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  la  at 
the  present  day.  It  assures  us,  therefore,  that  through  all  this  lapse  of  tune, 
tbe  human  organism  has  been  governed  by  the  same  laws,  Hat  they  have  an 
immutable  foundation,  and  are  as  wide  &om  the  laws  which  govern  the  inor. 

(1)  Ittttet  u  H^iDhioi'i  WoiIh. 
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gniie  mild  u  the  mcM  oiqrasite  principloB.  (VaL  L  pp.  07.  CM)  Wboem 
daniet  Out  iaegciog  gUlement,  muat  be  eillier  nuoqauoM  with  tba  wiitiiigi 
of  Hippocnlsi,  or  uiqiut  to  hii  raeritft 

Bat  biilvraidiUiginmdcandsRditaleTtBrepiaaupni  Uw  liring  pheno- 
BKna  trfDiture,  than  tombject  berto  the  abusH  which  were  apparently  known 
to  bit  pnphette  ken.  IndBSd.  be  xcnsunw  inch  u  spend  more  time  in  ctudf- 
ing  its  mora  vaiiouB  and  Ism  iweful  parts,  than  in  pinclical  observatioDi.  and 
eonsequentlj  in  studying  nalni*i''C)  With  wbat  reason  he  argued,  the  taonn. 
ment  he  hae  left  miutlcatify. 

Had  llippociales  always  toited  at  facta,  u  he  tella  na  was  at  firat  his  dispo- 
sition, —  iiad  he  not  perceived  th»r  coonectioa,  and  deduced  pnnciples  which 
coodueled  him  to  more  enlarged  and  rajad  obaervalion,  how  little  would  he 
have  diucovered,  in  what  obscurity  would  ho  hare  lived,  in  what  obUvion  woald 
he  bare  rested  !  What  might  have  boon  the  fate  of  medicine  and  of  humanity 
till  the  age  of  Bacon  1  And  here  we  are  reminded  that  thia  genius  of  his  race 
wonhippod  st  ttio  shrine  of  Hippocrates;  and  whtlit  he  reprobates  sU  depw- 
tom  ^m  the  Hippocratic  phdceophv,  be  smbaAs  vpaa  a  leog  tai  ulvuuUu- 
gin  Toyagc  in  which  he  lays  down,  as  groat  lindimdi  in  jAyritdegj  and  dti- 
case,  milages  for  islands,  and  plants  upon  them  the  standard  o(  aupeiiLilion. 
The  ^ecnlaliaiia  of  Hippocrates,  on  the  other  hind,  mre  inoanfanb^  le> 
than  distingniita  many  ef  tbe  nKat  abk  medjcal  philosopban  of  tba  raiiliBf 

Bydenham,  that  other  Hippocrates,  began  tbe  practice  iriAout  having  teti 
*  hook  upon  medical  science.  He  justly  enforces  the  importance  of  obssrra- 
lidD ;  bnt  will  it  be  beliered  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  solitary  cipcrience,  and 
this  alone,  that  be  mounted  to  the  highest  niche  in  the  modem  temple  of 
enlapiiwi  And  that  great  marvel  of  recent  times,  John  Ifunter,  who  is  declaied 
by  some  of  his  comitrymcnio  have  been  deficient  in  knowledge,  is  more  justly 
said  byothgiB, — 

"To  stand  alone  in  our  |>rDreseioti.  When  we  think  of  all  that  tie  accom- 
pliabed,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  r^ard  him  as  supernatural.  Ilia  life  re- 
■smblee  the  transit  of  a  comet,  which  bewilders  while  it  eiciiea  admiration; 
irtiicb  dailies  nilh  excess  of  brilliancy,  and  then  forever  disappears,  in  ha 
immense  career,  every  thing  boro  reference  to  one  great  idea, — 'the  diseottry 
and  ttadAitiBn^ nature's  laws-  How  hmnble  do  any  of  the  men  of  the  pieseat 
day  appear  when  placed  by  the  side  nf  Hunter;" {')  "whe,"  says  another, 
-was  neitJicr  aniloniitl.  plivfiioloniiKl,  surgeon,  nor  natnralist,  alone  ;  but,  the 
rooBt  remarkable  combination  of  all  IhcsB  wliich  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;"0 
for,  "whore,"  eaye  anotlicr,  "in  the  calendar  of  time,  ehall  we  look  fm  in 
•qual  in  the  compass,  the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches  into  tbe 
tcrics  of  animal  life,  St  for  eonsequencas  lueh  as  those  that  have  resulted  baa 
his  labours  lo  uniirend  pathaScg;."  (*) 

These  are  rare  eieeptiMis  inthewUe  eqnnse  ofmind,  —  "appearing  oily 
once  during  the  eiiBtcnce  of  a  vorid."  "ffatm,  iwn  hominii,  vxe  lojmmAn'." 
They  employed  the  laws  of  nature  in  rearing  th«  great  fabric,  just  u  the  ma- 
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rtlwtiift  iviMild  w/f  Tifmanlf  tS  fbndaamtil  inndpUi  to  a^wMpliA  m  ^ 
daf  wlut  wu  oDEa  the  wBuy  t)ril  of  yaan.  But  they  abow  ua  bow  nqjiut  the 
derinco  of  "geDiiu"  by  Loiiii  ind  certain  followen,  mi  liai  it  may  gnsp  it 
the  lawi  of  nattire,  and  fnnduDental  prindplai,  iriiiM  otben  m  Mtkiiig  for 
"rigoroni  beta"  ia  UiG  debiia  of  the  body. 

Finally,  aeeing  that  modidne  ii  eapecially  indebted  for  tbe  adiancement  it 
baa  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  culture  of  principles,  and  thst  it  bss  owed 
much  of  its  retaided  jmgraaa  loaneiubeiBDce  of  "  facU,"  we  cannot  avoid  tbe 
conclusion,  that  "  the  wlf-called  erclDOTel;  practical  men  are  Ihe  moat  anant 
of  preteodera."  (')  They  are  clannxoua  for  Dorelty ;  but,  do  they  aeek  lac 
it  in  the  medical  joninala  of  the  day  1  I«t  thdr  editors  anawer.  Dolfaeyhrak 
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■CoLDi''n7i  dwt  tbtimi  olMener.Dt.  Puiji  "br  detenmimvtliBBffliiirf 
blood lotna put, nuyiDUMMittouuithei';  but, aal,^K(bsmg idmittod, the 
qstuim  itill  reoaiasi  aAat  it  if  that  determiaa  it  to  Am  mher  pari  in  yrtftrem 

Tbti "  question  "  it  is  our  jnegent  purpose  to  aiiBWer  as  well  &b  we  may.  It 
will,  however,  doubtless  appear  singular,  that  we  should  attempt  to  show  that 
inlaDse  degrees  of  cold  ma;  eidte  inflammation  in  the  internal  viicen  duriiy 
its  progrsMire  operation,  and  Ibat  in  confimni^  wilt  our  doctrine  ai  etplamad 
in  SecUona  10th  and  ISlb,  the  process  should  be  an  active,  not  a  passive  one. 
There  is  sranethiDg,  indeed,  so  remarkable  in  the  phenomenon,  and  so  appa- 
rently adverse  to  our  whole  theory,  that  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote an  appendix  to  i«  rimni deration.  Nalurp  oppralrs  by  univcrsaJ,  not  bj 
partial  laws;  and  if  venous  ronjjohtion  of  ilic  brain  wliich  is  consequent  upon 
f™t  bo  owing  to  Bonis  oliic^r  causp  Diaii  inHanimalion  of  iht-  vonoua  lissne,  or 
some  analogous  prnccFc,  thf  n  il  ii:  liit'lily  probable,  m  a  nenors]  Benao,  that 

bring  no  liulc  conlimirilion  ro  our  i]tir.ij-L™;,  and  forcibly  ill uettale "the  analogy 
of  nature.  (See  ArTT.HDi\  on  Analoct.)  But,  it  must  bo  eonstantly  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  man,  andnolof  hybematingorotherBZumals- 
CP.  24—25,  tiM;  and  VoL  I.  pp.  650—651,  note,  60S.)  Organintiaa  and 
eonslitntico  must  not  be  Detected. 

(I )  ■)«■■  t(  PuMttt  *  Tknpntigi,  <nL  1. 1.  WtiiiL 
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Ratallf  idimttBatb*tM6raphl«UtkiiioaaiiiMQ*abefiaD,iiid  Ostthe 
mlugement  of  the  vnna  depoodi  npcn  tba  infiuanutkn ;  whilit  m  biTS 
•faomi  that  the  divergent  veiiu,  and  mch  ai  ue  remote  fTDiii  the  toeoM  ofdio- 

eaiw,  though  continuous  with  it,  arc  often  greatly  enlarged  from  the  nme 
pathological  coDdilion,  though  but  fechly  pronounced.  We  haie  slao  pnnred 
that  the  enlargement  o^  the  vein^  in  variir,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  Teiofli 
depends  upon  mnammatory  action ;  and  we  have  thovn  that  disifGCtion  prcprea 
the  same  condition  of  dieeaae  in  the  true  venous  congeationB  of  the  braini  the 
liier,  aod  vsrioua  other  parts.  To  this  proof  we  have  also  added  the  para- 
mount GTtdence  afforded  by  the  lilal  signs  ajid  the  effects  of  treattocot  We 
have  also  demonstrated  the  iodependence  of  active  phlebitis,  and  varuii  and 
vi'nous  coii[,'Cbticiri?,  of  any  obMructian  to  the  dnalitioa ;  and.  what  ia  im- 
portant !o  our  prearnt  inqiih;  we  hiTe  prcved  that  accnmiilBbana  cf  blooch 
never  lukf.  jilac;  wiihin  the  bead  in  eonseqnotice  of  any  reraora  that  hai 
bp^n  uT]p|KEiE:d  lo  set  back  from  central  delerminatione  of  blood.  We  have 
ihiiH  nui  unly  cut  off  any  mechanical  r:iiii):iilt>  uf  Ihu  crrf'l>ral  cungeatioDB 
which  are  ijroduced  by  frost,  but  have  tjrt!U;.'fi(  jiiitlml'^;:;',  by  various,  utd 
Ilif  eoundCHl  analogies,  within  the  precii^i.'L':  uf  iiiHrujiiji^tiiiii  Nor  can  it  ba 
alleged  that  the  results  are  loo  rapd,  or  the  generjl  powers  of  life  too  much 
impaired  for  the  pathology  which  we  assign,  since  we  see  this  condition  spring, 
ing  up  with  astonishing  rapidi^  onder  the  inflaence  of  many  poisons,  and  when, 
also,  the  general  powers  of  lifo  are  as  ranch  impured  as  io  the  oarly  stages  of 
ifaat  exposure  to  cold  which  is  to  end  the  life  of  the  subject  The  same  is 
not  less  tme  <rf'  inflimmatiaiiB.  And  here,  too,  it  ia  important  to  temarkt.thit 
the  ritil  D|ni  aiince  the  beginning  of  cerebral  congestion  before  even  tfae- 
an  ftOMD.  The  stupor,  lia,  incident  to  this  period,  are  funiUar 
toaU.  EVidert  relatM  tba  historyof  two  cases  of  "apoplex;  from  eoldi"  wUcIi 
iHippeDBdiBEU)iiiBi7,180&  "AiinanbiBtaBiapcplectioaaceeidil^b^nibidti. 
M^ih.  AllaiidebIUa,a^ij'ziatiKBiBDtpBEaqiu»eq«abal,adlitloraillgni 
ceeiditi  at  *d  pag«m  dalatna,  eliam  interiat"  (■) 

Here,  the  cerebral  congeatiaD  being'  established,  went  on  to  a  fatal  tennina- 
tioa  in  apoplexy  after  the  BUbjecta  had  been  rescued. 

But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  must  rely  mainly  upon  analogies,  and 
morbid  nnaiomy.    The  indications  of  tlie  latter  will  not  if  course,  be  doubted. 

"The  immediate  causa  of  death  by  cold,"  says  Sit  H.  ilalford,  "is  apoplexy. 
The  heart  ia  arrested  and  paralyzed  in  the  eiercise  of  its  office,  and  no  longer 
Bupplies  the  brain  with  arterial  blood.  Nor  is  the  blood  thrown  with  sufficient 
force  to  the  extremities.  It  circulates,  therefore,  in  the  larger  vessels  proceed- 
ing immediately  from  the  main  apting.  and  (here  is  no  ingms  for  the  blood  re- 
laming  from  the  brain.  The  large  sinuses,  therefore,  become  overloaded,  and 
apopleiy  follows."  (") 

This  doctrine  is  probably  idqited  from  RntaL  After  describing  a  case  to 
which  we  shall  again  recur,  Portal  says,  — 

"  We  see  by  this  exajople  that  api^da^  pfodueed  by  exbeina  cold  is  san- 
gniDeous,  or  that  it  ia  the  eSbct  of  blM>d  eani«d  uid  ret^ned  in  too  great  qDUb 
tities  in  tha  btain.  The  aitarier  vmna     the  bodj  bring  eanlmcted  by  the 


m  Leltalllw.aH.IU^llU,u^,^«o•. 
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cold,  the  blood  caoDOt  return  freely  to  (he  heart,  uid  the  uteriei^  for  the  stms 
rMBon.  caimat  tr?niiiiut  the  blood  iato  the  veins."  ('] 

But  PcTtal  evidently  saw  that  this  hypolheais  would  not  explain  the  leum 
wbj  the  brain  should  be  atoae  the  seat  of  congestioa  in  lome  of  the  ca*«i 
ukL  he  therefore  aunnises  that  "  the  coats  of  tlie  cerebnl  veiui  aie  less  siu- 
tainej  ihan  in  other  parts,"  This,  however,  is  neither  physiology,  nor  will  it 
account  for  the  hepatic  congestion  in  the  Srsl  of  the  cues  which  we  shall  le- 

Wi.  woiilil  hctc  preniisd  that  we  are  not  employed  is  considering  the  pnai- 
mato  cause  ol  ilcatli  from  cold,  but  simply  the  cause  of  the  venotu  lurgesceoce 
of  the  brain.  The  fatal  impresBon  is  doubtless  going  on  aimuilaneaualy  in  all 
tba  Digani,  oot  only  from  diadinet«ffiet  of  the  remote  cause,  but  especially 
■0  bom  the  qMdfic  ^Mition  of  that  cause  upon  the  venous  system  of  the  brain 
•nd  the  wh^  ceratnl  labatniM,  and  the  inSuencee  that  are  propagated,  in 
cumenaaoM,  from  the  bnin  to  all  other  p*m.  (See  BlooHntmg.aeca.)  This 
will  apiiMi  bam  oar  diwctiw. 

tlMc^iifaimaed open •'tlM tinea iima''(^«faMth  ftm 
•^aaniB  to  C0I4  in  which  Dr.  KaUie  uentaiMdtbB  MdrtMwaoFgimtoat*. 
brat  floiyeilka.  We       tlunfsn  take  thsMt  riwra  to  dawwlnta  oar  on 

eonld  mtbavB  arlaen  from  the  Impaled  difficult  of  >  ituciiat  of  tba  bkiod  fam 
thabrun.  The  hypDtlndii%  that  tbeoaatelMODanaitian  of  blood  wuMdi 
uloeoiutitutaanobatnictleatatliete(nnio(bleodfi(mtbabe)>d.  ThaboA 
lungs,  liveii  and  other  nughbouiing  oqsna  ihaold,  Ihetafiltei  IwTC  bsea  artr- 
loaded  with  blood.  Bat  what  were  tbe  fuital  Dr.  demibea  inlh  db- 
autenen  the  state  of  the  btain  and  abdoiunal  visceia,  and  leavea  the  imprcaaiM 
that  the  heart  and  lungs  were  perfectly  natural ;  and  witlilhe  exception  of  the 
Congested  liver  and  small  intestines  in  the  first  case,  a]]  otl^er  organs  were  in 
their  natural  sUtc.  "  Tho  spleen  was  rather  era;Vr/ aLd_flaccuA  ai.d  thestomaeh 
pdle.'^  In  the  second  case,  the  liver,  spleen,  anil  ail  the  inLemal  visceni  Wfre 
natural,  eicept  the  small  inlcjtines.  ('j  In  botii  cases,  however,  there  wen 
a  few  congeated  apolH  of  a  florid  purple  colour  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  sloui- 
ich."  "In  the  fiisi  case.  Uioy  had  an  arJiyjmBtrf appearance." 

The  remaining  facts  were,  also,  neatly  alike  in  both  cases.  We  shall  mark 
what  we  regard  in  coimectioa  with  the  forgoing  facts,  as  especially  iadicadTC 

"The  body,  generally,  mif^t  b«  dawribai m pwMUliug'  IhaappeaiiiMof 
more  than  usual  freshnaas  *nd  somdneai," 

la  the  fint  case,  "vergHuJt  blood  Bowed  fimn  the  inlegumanta  of  the  bead. 
The  dura  mater  was  ttndded  with  DumeroMblDediDg  points;  the  tt/iakmem- 
trans  was  ixnnewliat  congested,  sofi^uod,  and  lie^lUaid  in  ifa  eoiour;  ia 
rinuMtwerelauUwilhdaik blood.  (Pp. 3% 43a)  Ibaniiwof  thapi*  malcr 


■marc  than  uiual  cojcular  ippcaiance.  and  somewhol  heightened  in  cokmr.  VoU 
lowing  Che  coDvolutiotie  oi  tbe  braioi  there  was  a  milky  or  wkmatout  appeu- 
aiici.'.  arising  froia  the  effunon  rf  wnun  between  the  arachooid  and  pia  mater. 
The  txrdrram  iUdf,  m  texture  and  colour,  leemed  ferfeain  unind.  The  cho- 
roid plains  presented  no  appearance  of  lurgaemce.    In  the  venlticleB  of  the 


slomachandailonhadnelhiiig  i^lhii  congeslimi,  ni  cihuring  i  and  Uie  cdntrist 
between  the  ippemoeea  of  these  awl  the  »mall  inlcslincE  n  as  ter^  sinlin^ 
The  atomacb,  indeed,  wai  remarl-ably  pale.  On  its  inner  mcmbiane  were  a 
fia  tppJi  of  a  qoffBO-gnaad  ajlnur,  and  tcchymottd  appearance^  The  Iher  wu 
ooiigataiwithblocd;  tim  tfken  taOm  tmy^g  axii^fiaccii  There  vntmiaia- 
tim  ftum  the  tmol  tpptmpcM  tntbe  other  abdiminal  vbceia." 

fiithsnooodeu^  "lb*  coiqilniaD  »»■  more  langvine  Ihaa  that  af  tba 
nun.  Tery  Nalt  blood  flomd  bom  Iba  iiit«KiiiBeiit*  of  tba  heid,  when  diTUed. 
Tba  dun  milsr  mi  sot  bo  b^Uy  eohiimd  ai  in  the  man.  Ita  teiiu,  bnwenr, 
■•reB^tBteilaiidilirtwut  mrt  leaMiria  Uud:  Tba  pis  maim;  md  the 
*nu  Wun  tba  coBTdotieos  <tf  tbe  bnii^  wen  tally  ii^aciadj  ud  wry  rii^^ 
Aboilt  OBMM  y  laraiujbiU  were  foiind  in  the  rantrichi  of  the  brahv  ancl 
It  the  b*w  croniL"    (Pp.  197,  55T,  »M         and  Vol  L  n>-  ISO,  561  — 

eos.) 

•>0d  ninng  the  mnentnm,  it  was  a  ceiy  Bttiking  ctHneidenco  taabaem, 
that  here,  alio,  the  nmill  inteitine  exhibited  precadg  the  lame  apptamue  at 
-til  Ac  nun;  the  nme  rHJiteu,  lul  in  paidiei,  but  over  llit  vhoU  extent  of  the 
bmrali  and  oecanoned  bj  the  aanie  genend  and  miitvle  mjaliim  of  the  vesseln, 
pr^iuefal  TBmifiei  beneath  thn  pehbmeal  coat.  The  itoinach  and  caloa,  too,  were 
in  thia  csia  of  the  wtiaf  foU  colour,  luving  no  raligc  of  Ihn  same  VBEcnlar  ap- 
pearsocs.  There  were  co  the  macona  memhiane  of  the  ■tomsch  a  few  csn- 
gatid  fatt  of  a  Bocid  parjit  coknu.  The  pencreti  wu  of  an  unumallj  darli 
fleah  colour.  The  liwr,  tpleai,  and  itkr  mtcera  presented  no  ancommcal  ap- 
pearance." 

It  ia  DOW  impoituit  to  obaerre  that  the  bodiaa  were  natfiiaai,  though  wa  da 
not  apprehend  that  the  morbid  appearaneea  would  have  been  otfaerwiae  had  the 
degree  of  cold  been  enSciently  iotenae  fat  mcta  a  result.  "A  regiater  ther- 
mometer, at  Hermitage  Hill,  had  not  aonk  lower  than  W  TH  The  ndgb- 
bouring  hills  were  neit  mmuDg  aeen  whitened  with  anow;  bat  no  inowrs- 
mainErd  on  cur  ovn  roaila  or  lower  grounda.  This  waa  not,  therefore,  a  (sm- 
peraiure  ca[iEibk-  nf  pioducing  a  froat-bile.  Bat  the  furioui  gale  which  blew, 
anil  tliG  eleet  and  siian  wliicb  fell,  would  greatly  ineteiaa  the  benumbing 
inBueace  of  even  this  degree  of  cold,  and  impede  the  ciertioni  of  Ihoaa  who 
ware  axpowd  to  it  If  the  sHugglo  were  once  given  up,  ic  we  cannot 
model  that  they  slept  to  mke  no  mere."  ('}  But,  a  parallel  case  in  the 
aaqoBL 
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Those  whn  have  alU'ndcd  to  Ihe  imporiaul  facts  which  we  haso  marted 
in  the  foregoing  cases,  will  have  seen  that  every  part  of  a  loecbsnkal  hf- 
pothesis  is  iDapplicablc ;  whilst  the  doctriiiB  which  imputea  to  the  dreiUitiai 
of  the  brain  a  peculiar  law,  indepondently  of  the  manifint  ohjeclkiio  m  to  iti 
Tiolatioo  of  the  analog;  of  naton,  Ac  (ToL  L  pp.  ICl,  vk,')  TriU  not  ac- 
count for  the  infianunation  of  the  small  inteatioM  in  both  cans,  nor  for  tha  hs. 
patic  congeetion  in  the  fiiat,  beaide*  other  pecDliaritiea;  (■)  The  eDttanca  of 
that  hepatic  cinigestioa  in  one  ease,  and  its  abseooe  in  the  other ;  the  wttnnl 
conditioD  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  the  pallor  of  the  Btomaeha;  ttae*'e[iqit;'' 
and  "  Baccid  "  state  of  the  apleen ;  each  one,  per  le,  is  cmtndicloiT  <rf  the 
nippontian  that  the  blood  could  not  descend  from  (he  head,  anl  of  the  dooliinB 
ofreroora.  Weniuel,therefore,aBinallaiirfcniieriDler|inlati(msoftbB[dieDi>»' 
enaoflif^bais  recourse  to  vital  agcndes;  andtliemoteireanalpalhneq^u- 
ent  anomalies  in  morbid  proeesscs,  (he  greater  is  the  team  (or  rqscting  all 
physical  explanations.  And,  just  so  has  it  been  in  all  our  inqmtiM  into  the  dU. 
iir^l  phennmena  of  oqaniied  bungs.  Wa  have  BTetT^rtiere  fcoad  Ibit  M«w 
rsii  bi!  inti.Tpreted  hj  mj  <)t  tbe  known  operatiaM  of  chemleU  or  pl^Mt] 
poHi'jT,  and  have  eVen  nan  that  the  m;  wigiiMUn  awl  dafendar*  of  Oa 
physical  doctrinea  have  cane  at  bat  to  onr  own  coMloiton.  (P.  114 — ■VU, 
itc.) 

We  have  mde  eome  lefbrmcea  to  oSmt  puttof  onrmribin  OedMaQaf 
IhB  tx^mng  rasn.  Tha  reader  will  mo  Dm  intmdad  afpUeUkM,  sixl  baa 
hit  own  conelunona.  WsBhalloDlf  addiinnapeottodie  nnAid  smtom;,  that 
inflammstion  was  clearly  cicited  in  £girtnl  iimei  i  and  its  palpable  exietenee 
in  the  small  ititeetine  in  both  cases  is  strongly  indicative,  in  connection  with 
onr  various  proof  of  the  inflammaloTy  naCnre  of  veootiB  congmtion,  that  such  is 
truly  the  pathological  cause  of  the  latter  afifeetion.  We  may  say,  loo,  inds. 
pondcntly  of  the  anatomical  demonstiationi  that  the  itoUiUd  and  universal  na- 
ture of  Ihc  intestinal  affcctiim  is  a  farther  proof  of  its  vital  and  inflammntmy 
character ;  whilst  tho  faUid  stato  of  tho  stomach  and  largo  interiine,  in  their 
relation  to  tho  small  intestine,  corresponds  with  what  is  known  of  the  natural 
irritabili^  irf  these  several  parts.  Being  strongly  pronounced  in  tho  small  in- 
lealinetlhe&rcecifBympathetic  influoncea  fell  uprai  this  part.  The " ecchy- 
maedipola"  upon  the  mncous  coat  of  the  atomach  may  apjiear  to  be  a  small 
urctumtance;  but,  tb^erva  key  lo  the  whole  pathology.  Paliiiti  at  Tcnoaa 
c(»geatiDn  WBi«  developed  in  tboee  places,  and  the  causes,  remote  andptod- 
mate,  which  prodaeed  thein  there,  produced,  alsts  the  cangaited  state  of  the 
brain,  and  the  analogoua  condition  of  the  smallintestiDe.  It  ie  with  diaeaaSiia 
with  every  product  of  organized  b^ng&  Oive  but  the  fragment  of  ■  aign,  and  it 
ma;  open  the  don  to  a  magTu£cent  diqday  of  natnre,  wbete  we  ahall  aee  her  al- 
w^  in  correapoadeDco  with  the  Inee  aha  has  left  behind.  (Ppt(n'i9CT,S0a) 
TbseyB  «f  the  pifient  acowtimsa  u  clM^  uuMuaee  Oe  ptfbologT  of  01- 
anriw  iiacaae,  aa  tte  rib  of  m  tmhngwa  aminelin^  emble  a  CiifiaTtoU>i. 
Katethemliie  riwMon.  And  aoirilh  tha  aidiisetbeAteiM.  rt  rilUljfMalHi 
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the  foregoing  being  ch  lab  I  i  shad  in  ihe  pitliotogy  whkli  m  hm  aodewoURd  to 
assign,  aJiouId  be  an  in(l?iti>  all  uUier  cawiof  (nw  Tenoni  eol]g«Mi«l.  It  is 
well  obtened  by  Dr.  Kellie,  liaU— 
'•If,  on  the  diBMtiooafaintiBiit,  whobwldiedof  t  diHue ehutciaiusd bf 

auch  appearances  u  wore  fouDd  in  these  cues,  be  would  be  aatisGel  congratu- 
lale  hioiself  perhaps  on  llie  accuracy  of  his  diagnosiB,  and  aduiire  the  corrai- 
pondpnci'  between  tlie  jjmiplmns  of  fonctional  ilenngfiiieiil.  jliii  llie  leMons  di»- 
roi-fTi'd  ill  tlif  otyiins  uf  tlmar  luncii'ins.  Jn  vanous  In'.id  r.isen,  I  hare  eei- 
tainly  seen  a  letx  e^lieliict^iry  Foiicurdaiii:c  bt^lweenlhe  eyiiiploiuj  and  the  orginic 
changes  discovered  on  disseutioa"  {')  We  woulil  apply  tins  remark  aa  well  to 
tbs  rate  of  (he  small  iutortiii^  aa  to  that  of  the  head.  Such,  oven,  is  our  re- 
^Mt  fbrmortHd  anatomy,  in  a  itrictly  local  aenie, »  only  it  were  permitted  to^ 


Baaidai  what  we  hare  said  of  hemnrin^  aShiiiHi^  (Sac  IB,  and  VoL  L  p. 
871  —3Bt,)  tha  "ecdqtooaad  qpou  "  will  deriva  bilhei:  illustration  from  the 
faUowing  caae  by  VL  Pottal :  vrhioh  is  imjioHuU,  alio,  in  iti  vaiioua  bearing 


"Ala^iagedaiyaan,  hadbem.aceuUtnedtabitbe  in  eol4  watnv  andto 
Mwainbraloi^tiiDaiathebatb.  Being  liable  to  aeoto  pain  in  variouapaita 
aftbsboi^,aoooapai)ie41waiaialike  thedamaluntBriciH,  Stcandbiliiw 
of  leljafi^wMadviaedtaappIr  ioe  to  tfae  bead,  and  0»ea  to  add  it  la 
bath,  which  she  did  at  firrt  without  incmrenisiNSB.  !3be  then  iDcreaaed  the 
quantities  of  ice  as  trcU  upon  tha  head  as  in  the  balh,  when  she  sank  into  a  moat 
IBoftHind  sleep,  and  her  respiration  became  stortorous..  WJicn  talten  from  the 
bath,  she  was  without  feeling  or  motioo,  being,  indeed,  quite  dead. 

"  A  large  quantity  of  blood  was  found  bcc^'een  the  mciabrancs  of  the  brain 
and  in  the. ventricles  The  aubsLajice  of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
spinal  marrow,  weremund.  In  his  remarks,-  he  says  othohrau)  waa  con- 
gested asm  other  cases  of  apopleig' from  cold.  (•) 

■■robably  reasoniuE-  from  analogy  in  those  cases.  Portal  recommends  blood- 

cewful.  aa  iTi  '  iif 
iheveOF.    (\  I 

the  foregoing  caei.;  cimgfumn  iim  eiii-ieu  m  iini  Liram  r;i'iure  uie  i;i5i  apmica- 
tion  of  the  ice-batli,  and  Ihnt  the  [on);  continued  nee  of  the  final  bath  had  only 
aggravated  a  disease  already  formed.  This  explanation,  Iiotvever.  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  (hough  we  ofibr  its  practical  bearing  upon  cases  where  congestions  may 
be  supposed  toeust.  and  the  propne^ofavoidmg  cold  applications  lotheentirs 
body  under  such  cirFumstances.  We  have  always  teinid  (hem  peniieiaas; 
thonghwhenmadeovcrthoaflactodplUliintbelugheatd^iwbaneficiil.  W« 
present  these  facts  as  also  iUoltatiBg  hMim  the  pathology  of  Ike  diaeaas: 
(Vol.  I.  p.  512.)  ' 

In  all  the  examples  which  we  ban  been  able  to  find,  venous  cmgBstion  t( 
lb*  brain  WW  the  piedcninantqiBplsai,  attended  either  with  effiukoi  of  blood 
m<taBima.O  It•opentia^  inemfDBudandfaifMucdqgTmHIradieiHnotk 


••  srillM  W*  Hbl  to  « IK 
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wwOBfc  iDi  dl  tboM  iBiiw«  Ihrt  Mt^edflMllT  <«  the  nerrous  lyrtem,  i*  eteul^ 
IDOM  rtrooglr  piwrniDced  upon  Ihe  brain,  {pp.  lB-23,  38,  478  — «8,)  tod 
like  them,  ita  •nmblB  reaDlU  sre  mpeciBlly  iii»iiife«ed  in  Uie  tokhu 
It  WM  BO  in  tbe  ™eB  by  Ros«en,  (')  and  Qootaialt  {■)  Uney,  iIki,  infmni 
UB  lluit  diere  iVM  on  iimnensa  aMnranJation  of  blood  in  the  beida  of  tboM  who 
periehed  by  cold  dnring  tbe  RuMin  cempiign ;  and  thit  "the  greater  pwt  rf 
OtoBB  «ha  died  in  the  retiett  w«re  tttidiBd  wiSi  inMMsibility,  (ttourdiwmBm,) 
and  vertigo;  after  which  eominlescy  todi  pitoe,  UBmni  byiwIiMiDd  con", 
raiflMlij  death."  O  j. 
Ponal,  in  his  -  remarits  "  open  ttm  caee  «Mi*  WB  have  quoted  ftom  hiin,  eo- 

"  Wo  may  add  to  UiOMcaoM  which  oE(monconge*ian of  blood  in  tte  brain 
or  such  OS  perish  by  apopleiy  from  cold,  that  one  of  tite  effccla  which  cold  prado- 
ccBupMi  pcrsone  cjcponed  lo  it  doting  winter  is,  to  cauee  &«  a  stopeai  to  which 
,ucceai>  a  profound  Bleep,  and  finaUj  death.  Tbe  miamination  of  mch  bodiee 
haa  shown  congestion  of  Iho  blood  in  the  vanb  and  omriiieiof  the  Imiy,  and  par- 
ticvtarly  in  the  veSBeli  of  the  Srofn,  and  oren  in  iti  ventridat" 

KeUie  says  the  efibct  of  the  low  temperature  on  the  nermm*  ijBteiB  in  pio. 
ducing  a  loriiid  and  letiiargic  Btalo  in  certain  dicnmMaiic«  of  eipcaoie  to  « 
cold  ainiosphere  is  fimilisriy  known  by  maoj  ncotded  eicomnitaneaa.  Thh 
mate  Bconis  in  iii  svrnptgiiis  and  progreas  to  beCTk  drftny  rtannHmsi  to  tftw 
jHeases.</ihforJi-r™iiiUa.  This  affinity  wai  leoatkad  by  Gaka,  and  haa  ban 
admittnd  by  eucccedbig  writera."  (■) 

Aflbethig  gpecifically,  hke  the  narCDtic  poiMnBi  alaiAol,  dectrici^,  cubeoic 
add,  &0.  tbe  nemiu  ayitam,  we  ahonld  loofc,  aa  in  tboae  inetsncea  for  variona 
nHillB,8cea^i«  to  tlwiMeiw^of  cold,«nd  the  deration  of  its  application. 
That  IboBUbiect  may  be  fiilly  bafbro  the  reader,  in  all  ila  aapecla,  we  ahall  Ten- 
tnre  to  pnloDg  thia  appebdii  by  certain  riaWB  of  ila  operation  which  eipeneneo 
tU  aoggeated.   Mr.  Hunter  rBmaiks  that,  — 

"  When  oold  is  applied  either  wiihin  the  powers  of  a  psrt,  to  eicite  heal,  or 
<mly  for  » ibort  £  time  as  to  give  the  itimulua  of  cold,  Iheo  a  reaction  Uiea 
pbee  and  wannth  ia  tbe  ctswequence.  But,  if  cold  ia  applied  beyond  Uie  pow. 
«ta  of  II  iiMnw  r  then  a  ecotnctioa  of  the  Teaaeli  takaa  place,  and  tlut  eaa- 
tmetionk  in  aooie  degree  permanent ;  but  thia  moat  be  done  with  clotiEO,  fen 
Ueonlinued  too  loa|^  tt  will  prednee  daUlity,  and  action  wiU  be  annted  wUeh 
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will  be  inilablc."  (')  Anil,  "the  more  intense  thecoli"  Buys  Girtanner,  "tho 
grsaler  is  Die  acourmilktiun     imUbjIilj-."  (') 

Dr.  Hall  dri^w  ilie  tuni-.lueion  fruni  tniwarda'  experimente  Iliat  Ihe  -eHect  of 

"  CM."  esys  SuML',  -oughl  Id  tin  fDiisidLTPii  an  irrilating  cauEC.    In  ihoK 

Bels  bomg  cutiLrai:Ii^ii  in  Ihi^ir  [ii:Lini'tE'rK.  Uil'  llinJa  ore  .ii^cuniulalod  in  Ihcm.  In 

lion  by  iJic  irnlation  uf  Iho  iicnoa,  rousca  Ihc  vi\aL  energy  of  the  part."  (•) 
"  ThiB  IB  a  poiiit  as  sJscopIiblc  of  clear  and  aatisfaclory  proof,  as  any  one  in  Ihe 
science  of  ])hyBiology."  {') 

Cold,  like  oLhec  agcnls  which  affect  especially  [lie  nervous  system,  is  apt,  in 
moderate  dcgT>!Cs,  to  produco  inlkmmallon  of  tbc  mui;oUB  andeorous  tjesuos ;  in 
greater,  to  aSect  Ibo  venous. 

And,  "althoagh  it  may  not  always  bo  pcesiblo  to  dolotmine  vhj  the  int. 
pression  of  cold,  in  tho  rmal  conimon  cases,  prodaccs  in  ono  a  pleurisy,  in  an- 
other petitonitis,  in  a  third  Arachnitis,  in  a  fourth,  a  Eftb,  and  a  sixth,  inflam- 
matioa  of  the  miuoiu  niAmbraiM  of  the  parcnchymata,  it  is  no  lose  certain 
^thsndifibsDtpliltvniiBaueoccanoned  bycotd."(')  (Vol.  I.  p.  512.) 
NumaRHU  mparinMnts.  iidnd,  hare  been  made  upon  sulmale,  especially  in 
Puis,  iriudi  thaf  that  iiifltnmutnm  ii  teadily  produced  by  the  direct  opeiatiau 
of  cold.  "It  ilaiiiignlarftcti"  etja  Hr.  Mmer,  "  that  CEueaire  coUahould 
fTodoM  «BMa  nrj  nmilir  to  I&ow  pndmed  bf  eiceaaiTa  heat"  C) 

MBch  ODdoabtodly  dependg  uptm  thsexutisginicepdbili^of  diShrnit  put^ 
ud  amDething  perh^  upon  the  preowpartoTlheBuifacenponwIucb  the  cold 
may  tnake  its  eurongcst  impressioti.  Its  primary  action  is  undoabtedly  npon 
Ihe  skin.  {Vol,  1.  p.  .'ilB  —  .iT-'i.)  "  Who,"  says  Bichat.  "does  not  know  that 
oftentimes,  when  liie  ejlremirii'a  art;  /roi'-n  the  patient  feels  an  extraardnlary 
vOemalhtatV  i^)  But,  takijig  it^  varied  results  as  lliey  spring  from  moderate  and 
extreme  degrees,  and  from  sudden,  gradual,  elinri,  nr  long  continued  applica- 
tion, we  have  an  exemplilieation  of  the  principle  which  ie  involved  in  the  vari- 
ously modifying  influences  of  diflvrent  kinds  of  remote  causes.  If  the  reader 
have  any  ditHculty  in  comprehending  this  principle,  let  him  turn  to  our  ISth 
Section,  nr  Eimplo  illuitratioTiii  iniv  ho  fnunil  in  mir  first  volume,  or  the  whole 

A  i.  L=i;i  kn-  i..  rl].-  Mli.ilr.  i.ljL.Miiiriy  ,;i  tli.;  .-.ri-Miion  of  renliie  causes. 

when  It  reaches  the  pt0jHr1:(>:i     ■.il.:(iL  n  r.cu-.i]  irasi's  lo  ensue,  is  one  of  the 

or  sleep,  which  the  will,  in  jnaiiy  uijlanct's,     iin  :(|)al>lii  of  rtsiEting."  (") 
The  influences  are  of  a  very  complex  nature.    tidisilAtiiy  is  certainly  erery- 

H)  OllFnn,|>.9^lr.  i(S)  DM.  (Mdiniri  hH. 

tn  Pll  ■nil'  fMholmr,  f.  M.  (t|  HllillB^LKUn'SIBBlUflIT,p.79,HM. 

0)  (l(Mlli>Uaii7,k>.iiiiLU.|i.«L  (t)SMirarM(dkla>,nLtr.p,l». 


iritan  gratUj  dapnmai  "nm  pnpct^,  UiwiWM,  ii  in  m  ntpeot  necHmjr 
to  inflimmatinn ;  bnt,  u  ws  hm  ibown,  Um  difinm  mrra*  nui;  prara  as 
immadLite  aidtingcaiua  oftlut  mods  of  diaeue.  (P.  14S— 147,  &e.)  Tin 
tmlaM%Drthe  iDrTBce  is  aim  greatly  loduced ;  but,  do«  it  thence  follinv  that 
■0  aba  is  that  of  the  ^at  inlemal  rbcera  t  It  would  be  an  ufumption  is 
direct  coUiaioD  with  facta.  There  ia,  howerer,  aomething  lam  than  a  men 
dimioalidii  oTseniibilitf  and  irrilabilit;  in  the  akin.  There  is  a  great  and  radden 
alWration  of  all  the  pri^)ctties  and  fuuctioiiB  of  that  organ ;  and,  when  wb  coo- 
aider  the  vast  Burfoce  a9<»:ted,  and  tbe  powerful  sjntpathiea  which  {ffenil  nalo- 
rallf,  and  as  exempUGed  in  Dumeraun  diseaBes,  between  'the  akin  and  all  the 
internal  viscera,  we  shall  aearcelf  ba  aurprised  to  find  that  venous  congeatiooa 
and  inflanuutiona  qniiig  up  ui  tbe  Utter  crgiuiB  when  so  great  a  violence  ia  in- 
Sicted  upon  the  former.  Whj  the  morbid  action  is  detammwd  with  great  imi- 
fbniut7  upon  particular  ragana  ma;  be  raadilf  understood  bjr  referring  to  the 
action  of  variouBspeciGG  agenlBi  the  nmolie  poison  lor  iBstanoe,  (>  47B — iM) 
and  lo  principles  which  we  have  considered  at  lai^  in  our  SM  vohune,  and 
in  a  general  aense.  in  that  volume  at  page  B68— SIGl  Not  will  we  neglect 
myiug,  that'lhe  eiample  now  under  eonsidentiiii,  iUnatraleB  irtiat  hu  bees 
Mated  at  the  preceding  pages. 

Hip^Mcralsa,  Arateus,  Aetiui,  and  tucceedtngobimen,  have  conndared  tbt 
wintar  Hwan  as  predisposing  to  apopleiie*,  eipeciall;  the  tranailiaQ  pmiod 
txm  Mlnmn  to  winter^  and  from  trinter  to  qiring.  Various  ■nthort  hava  cat- 
tianad  to  confirm  this  bet;  aul  anm^  the  Utnt  ia  H.  Anfaal,  in  hia  valnt- 
bla  clinio  on  apofdeciie  adbctiona,  "Tfaa  sodden  fibang^"  ha  say^  "froo 
one  eilrama  of  tamperatnie  to  imthet  oii|^  to  be  BCPwdawd  aa  ona  cf  the 
IviiidpilcauaeBorcatel>rdeMi)[«atiaM^"(')mMiiUvaeHousoangeation«,  InlUa 
'  inKanoei  dottfaUeas^  tbm  in  caueiuriiig  atmoqitmie  ctnsaa.  Bat,  at  oUwr 
tima^  the  pMnlanee  of  apopISKy  appesn  to  dajiend  upen  inienae  dagreaa  of 
ooU.  Thu,  it  ia  stated  bj  Heberden  Ibat  the  cases  which  occurred  in  (he 
ligofoas  winter  of  1795  wen  to  those  of  the  mild  winter  following  as  S3  to 
8L  Similar  examples  will  be  staled.  But  we  will  saf  here,  that  we  can- 
Dot  better  show  the  principle  upon  which  cold  operates  in  these  cases,  than  bj 
comparing  its  eSbct  with  excessive  heat,  which  also  leads  to  the  same  result. 
lliDs,  Rush  sajB,  m  II  yesni.  the  cases  of  apoplexy  in  Philadelphia  during  tbe 
mcnlh  of  July,  con^nred  with  those  which  occurred  in  the  other  roonths,  were 
aslOBlafiO.     FHgon  enim  tx  ciUoriiiu,  et  odor  ex  frTgore."  {')  Again: — 

"  A  Uble,"  says  H.  Andial,  x  has  been  made,  Ibr  a  period  of  SO  years,  ahow- 
ing  that  in  HoUand,  cerebral  cangastiDns  have  abounded  most  in  winter,  nelt 
in  aotumn,  then  in  spring,  sod  lastly  in  sumnwr. 

X  In  Milan,  for  a  period  of  25  j-cais.  cnrrbral  con^cetions  foUoived,  in  fre- 
quency, the  Older  of  the  scasnn?,  wiEilot.  i-iirinir,  ^iiiniiirr.  niid  rmlurnn. 

tionsand  heinonhages  are  morp  tM|in.u[  iii  w  jiiii  t  liiau  m  siiiji[iier  or  spring." 

A  table  is  subjoined  hy  M.  .\ndral,  in  which  a<l  esses  are  put  for  January,  19 
August,  17  April,  15  Februaiy,  15  December.  9  September,  7  March,  7  Utj, 
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5  SoTCinber,  4  Juno,  3  Octobor,  3  Julj,  =  ICH.  Of  30  othoi 
in  Jamisry,  Febmaty  and  Marcfa,  2  in  September,  and  1  in 
of  Hay,  JuaB,  October,  November,  December.  Onr  authi 
nbnl  coDgegliDiw  are  prod  need  by  both  extmna  of  ic 
they  an  rodncsd  to  thrar  DnmiDam  of  freqnBDoy  (nuumnm 
ft  milduid  imifeno  tempenibira.''  (■) 

Wb  ttka  th»  fbllowiBg  from  the  time  lut  ispntts  of 
of  New<y«ik;  tlld  this  wb  do  the  mora  Botmueomit  of  their  lokDowledged 


,  1837  Casm. 


1838  Cms. 


1839  Cues. 


May, 

June, 

July, 

August 

Septeir 


AM 

It  nfnlUbmb  tba  lingdiiK  tablea  dut  cdd  is  a 
CMue  oF  cembnl  congMtiaa  than  ti^  other  moibiBc  tgait,  mnch  eiceeding 
thuafbmorlbemiMiMtawhiehueth«ueaa9eiiiiiientsofbMt.(')  Hii^ 
oar  tndiot  ftSnu  <rf  the  cUdmu  of  UUuL 

"         ^  che  U  eaUo  dttemiiitt  tn  Doi  1b  ipoidaKe ;  Te£  ebe  noli' iimo 


330,  wii  1  la  as.  11. 

It  ailannUDriltiii  pndlipsilai  Id  tbi  nM  SSDfMlmvUn- 

>iLuij<Mn>i»Mionn|Uiita.  iTf.!mi,an~va,aim.i.T.m. 

BSa bkppvMd ItAwwii  the  tget  vTB]  udAJ r«n ' %Itt  Ana  Bl  1o60;S^ 
am  41  edSQ^  778  From  11  tD«>;  JUrrnfa  61  la  flO;  4CS  fVnll  Iv  tOt  SU 
iUi<l>UIO;nfam>IMlWilliniMIum  OrikiU,1Ut|..|4K«gi, 
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1767,  nel  cai  gemujoil  tenucmetio  tegab — 12^epdhi  i  onadnto  11  nmnMo 
delle  apopleBBie,  foise  per  tantofteddariiicoiifhnloilticiDqneunuuteMdenti 
e  dei  quattn  legoaaL" 

But,  ba  addi,  that  "eUniiMJtaMiU  well  as  cold,  prodacea  the  plMnDou 
(fenomem)  of  ^Mpla^,  lai  wpmntintfn  beat  appean  to  be  an  active  agenL 
Thw  m  1748,  na«  tlun  (MOO  penoM  died  euddenly  U  Pehin  fron  the  heat  cif 
tbe  weather,  vhieh  minmndeiedextiurdiiiaif,  althougli  the  thennaaieteTor 
BtenmBr  did  not  tiK  sbore  34°." 

Having  quoted  the  idiiloaotih;  of  othenU  to  the  modiu  operandi  ^cddin 
producing  vesona  ungeitioas  itf  the  bnin,  ne  ahall  now  Mats  that  of  oar  aUa 
Italian  anfbor,  both  ai  to  hsat  and  odd : — 

■  When  the  heat  of  the  aiunnBr  vaa  ve^  great,  there  mom  an  ecpaaii. 
Mfi^of  (be  tloidi,  the  jlaiUdts  (plaKicita)  of  Iho  blood  became  XnAdAti, 
anlOia  orgu^ weaKcned.  UencaeoBnedadiaeaaa  otiHai)iMt,(aiteitiche) 

aic 

"  WbGQ  the  oppoeito  cause,  or  Iho  rigour  cf  winter  prsTwla,  mna  efficta 
enaue.  Sonaibilily  is  diininifihcTi.  ard  the  perapiralion  aireated,  wherabj  tho 
fUalicits  of  the  blood  sad  ilE  jitiinulatint;  pniperliog  aserncmmd,  the  moacnlar 
fibto  acquires  greater  tonicitj,  the  action  of  tho  heart  becomes  slrong«,  and 
tbo  direct  foDctions  are  affected  with  greater  etiorgy ;  the  ontinaty  coHEequen- 
CC9  of  nhich  are  rcnoUB  congesttona,  aod  iaflanimaCioni,  and  wbat  iaetill  wone, 
the  wcakeniDfT  of  those  vessels  (e  speasiseimo  lo  aSaDcarei  di  quei  vaai)  fram 
which  iirocceds  the  fatal  hemorrhage."  (') 

Itichciral  observes,  "quo  Ics  tempa  froids  et  humides  eonl  propres  &  detenri- 
r.ct  l',i[mj)l<>xic,"  {')  Ho  attributes  much  to  a  jiernicioua  influence  of  cold  upon 
tJip  alidnimrul  vipcera ;  in  which  he  is  undoubtedly  right  See,  also,  Fodcre, 
and  iiuilniTS  quoted  by  him."  {') 

But.  it  is  by  no  means  cerebral  congoations,  and  common  iiifLnninaiinn?.  tliat 
MB alraie detertniiied  bjcoid.  Wo  have  seen  that  crural  phlebitis  ha-i  hcon 
latoani  bjRaniBbothamr  Johnaoo,  Graves,  Stoker,  and  o]lier;-H  Ut  lircn  pn^- 
doced  bf  •*  (be  local  exposure  of  the  lunb  to  cold."  Abduiniml  villous  coug,'^. 
tioiH  an  a  frequent  coneeqaeuce  iu  climaleB  where  fevers  of  an  intcrmitiiug 
type  occur.  In  these  caaee  it  either  opsialee  in  ccnoectioa  with  other  atoioa- 
pberic  canaea,  or  ia  more  apt  to  develops  an  exploeioa  in  tho  fall  or  winter, 
when  the  piediq>cdtiim  baa  been  begun  erftmned  by  the  ottasi  eauaea  at  a 
ivaimar  aaaaon.  Laeoaec,  Daviea,  and  etben^atate  that  "teiDperatute  baa  evi. 
deutl; an  eSbet  in  irodueiDKpnhnoui^qnplex]';  tbtta,  tin  aoddeo  snd  Vmg 
eomhwd  impK*^  of  cold  acta  aa  a  eanae."  O 

Cold  k  one  of  the  moat  univenal  causes  of  acurv;;  (p.  475;  and  Ted.  1.  p. 
EITD,]  a  diaeaae  in  which  venotu  congeation  haa  an  important  agency.  C<dd 
Gontribntea  to  the  developmeut  of  typhus  fever,  although  there  ia  reaaoa  to 
think,  when  il  pievaila  in  winter,  that  the  important  predisposition  waa  farmed 

(I)  BUUnid  Ml<  HbU  pw  Apurleoii  cdk  QrU.ainJ  CUcoidiriiiEMtiadlllihiv.  <l>ir 
unoIIWd  104, FT- fcc-  iBh  «  lU. p. M7 ;  ih!  AvpiinHi.dB  IHcu,].!,  1.301- 

InriiaMimflfffMr  1  FndiiAioDd  1-A   ptaU^  si 

[3)  DUqaWi.  d>  Apoflnia,  f.ay-*». 

m  LuBBM,gii  DkHwsflti  CIM,  ibHt;  mdPavlWiMMinmiif  LM|mJHM, 
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in  the  aummer  or  fall,  Wbelher  cold  or  licat  wilJ  luanifoft  ila  Epccial  agency 
ia  the  [sodnetioii  of  congeaCiona,  wiJI  depend  upon  various  circumeuncea. 
Either  mty,  ^iptroalJ;  per  se,  prcdispofo  lu  ihe  ilit^aso.  TJic  incubation  is 
then  short,  uid  tho  aCtnck  soon  follaus.  !ii  ilii'^e  eae.-',  the  licpeo  ot  beat  ac 
coJd  is  gODOraily  BOTDre,  or  if  ic;^  liio  c:C]x^^iirc  ts  suildeii  iti  long  cmtillDQd. 
Many  common  inHammalions,  Imii-cver.  iis  ,;uld.s  are  e.vcMied  by  miM  rathsr 
thin  severfl  dcgreei  of  cold.  And  this  enainplo,  by  tlic  way,  rteinonrtratra  the 
imi»rtant  agency  of  cold  in  dovcloping  infkmnialioib  The  veiy  name  aTths 
diseaiie  is  derived  from  iu  enciCing  cauee.  It  ta  generally  the  result  oF  a  mod- 
erate change  front  B  mild  to  a  cooler  temperature.  This  disease  also  «xhibito 
lie  independent  agency  aS  coM>  as  in  ita  efibcls  where  the  ll%h  lemperatora  of 
a  raocD  ia  BuSered  to  go  giadually  dowfi<  or  in  paaaing  anddealy  liom  stich  an 
fKOaeat  to  uotfaar  irheielhe  temppraUiie  ia  lower;  and  i[  manirMti  the 
eHopentioa  of  Etber  and  man  important  lauvta,  in  the  preraleaoBof  inSnenn- 
When  beat  or  cold  are  udad  ^  the  inflntnee  of  other  ramote  cauaea,  Umm  laat 
direiri^  the  nature  of  lbs  inOammatioi^  whoibBT  of  the  venoaa  ot  other  times, 
■ud  these  are  the  eauaei  irtiich  complicate  it  with  idiopalllic  fmr.  IVlien 
cold  or  bast  opmata  alons*  then  ve  -triuesi  the  moat  nmple  fiirms  of  venon* 
eoogeation.  (P.  230,  and  Bection  IS:) 

The  continued  operation  of  eold  ultimately  occinons  inseunhililj.  This  i* 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  uistitution  of  inflammatoiy  action,  eren  after  in. 
scnaibility  has  taken  place.  {Pp.S8—3M40— 147,185— 1S7;  and  vol.  L  pp. 
157—160,474—180,568—972,687—668.)  The  latter  arisca,  mainly  from  the 
impression  of  cold  upon  tho  nerrous  system ;  torpor,  from  ita  operation  directly, 

(VoL  I.  p^  474.  568.)    This  condition  will  account  forThc  aLcnee  of  paiu  in 

It  ia  remath^bly  ahovn,  in  opposilo  aspects  in  respect  to  particular  orgaoBi 
in  that  highly  congestive  disease  the  cholera  asphyua.  t^ensibility  ia  obtaee 
in  tbe  congested  ot^na,  where  irritability  is  strongly  pronounced.    The  cco- 

which  is  the  impaired  ainle  of  its  irrilabilily,  ivliilst  ils  ncnsibiliiy  is  not  mnch 
diminished.  Bimple  irritants,  however  aciivc  do  nut  imiJuri^  (heir  firdiiijry 
efSicI.  Canlhatkiea,  ammonia,  iic,  arc  per:. n  j'.v.-:l— ,  .im.  tlir  clii':[iir.i  is 
consulted  for  combinations  that  shall  uvulir  jrion:  .Li.tive  prinri|ilo^.  Tiifse, 
too,  fail  in  their  turn,  and  we  resort  ta  fire  and  bulimy  water  nu  the  last  resource 
of  ait.  But,  the  patient  will  not  even  alwaya  bum, — save  m  his  sensibili^, 
which  pleub  u  piieonsly  as  in  the  fuhieiB  U  health."  (■)  And  mi,  Aimatiecft 
in^e^ung  of  the  congestiTs  slagee  of  tyjdiuafitver,  obaerret^— 

■■  On  aeconnt  of  the  general  torpor,  the  secretina  are  diminished  or  soppcsaed ; 
mi,  ta  juMljr  remarked  hj  Dr.  R.  Jackao'n,  the  Ain  is  often  in  that  peculiar  statoi 
that  if  bliiten  he  applisd,  tbej  ntberdo  not  act  at  all,  oraodefeotiTely,  etto 
leave  an  appeatince  ai  if  the  part  had  been  slightly  learBd  by  a  hot  im."  (*) 


jDTjphD  F.«i,.M.l,p.M. 
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remorksbly  in  Ihe  hybCToaling  Bnimals,  and  what  in  more  nramkeble,  in  Ibe 
young  of  ffirm- blooded  mammalia,  we  mayofferit  ai  another  striking  illmtratim 
of  the  inilh  of  all  llisl  wc  have  said  of  the  fallacy  of  employing,  witbont  a  sttiot 

the  influence  of  analogous  cau^cc  upon  onoiher,  or  even  difierent  species  of  the 
BamBgemiK.  It  has  been  a  fruitful  enmc-  of  error  in  phj-eiology,  and  in  iU  prac 
tical  application  to  the  normal  and  inrabid  state*  of  the  human  race.  (Pp. 
IB,  ao.  21.  24—27.37—41,73;  Vol,  L  pp.  101.  108,106.  509—  913.  818, 
565.583— 5e0.fil3.6ie,ei9,B95,a»— 651.1(59,696-608.)  Aasreffluk- 
able  instance  and  aa  spplicable  to  the  subject  of  this  appeirfii,  we  adrat 
to  the  ciperiment  of  Spallaniani.  where  he  evacoMed  all  tha  blood  froiB  th» 
heart  and  iai^e  hlood-Tesseli  of  a  nnmber  of  froga  and  toadt^  ud  buried  Ibem 
in  the  snow,  alo]ig  With  athen  which  letuned  thair  eiicnlatiMi  nd  ritmci^. 
The  whole  br^ame  wxm  compIeUly  tor}ridi  and  "tppatnd  tg  if  firaao."  IB  ■ 
lew  houn  they  were  removed  to  a  nam  ntu*tion>  wben  all  tton  began  to 
leap  and  make  tbnr  ewsape;  tba  reaniniatiaa bwig ^puent^  M  peifect  in 
them  vhich  had  bem deprived  of  btoodai  in tbowiAicli&adBrt.  Wbaaofc 
poaed  to  pealer  degreee  of  cold,  ttef  periabed  in  equal  timet.  How,  in  (be 
qiplicatim  of  this  experiment^  we  ahall  Me  one  of  tbeeoUTcesor  that  folae  jIb- 
lonpby  which  we  bwe  endetToaied  te  exhibit  under  larious  aapectn  in  our 
EWrnntbe  HnnnTal  Puhohigr,  e^BcdBll;  in  our  By  9. 10, 11.  IS,  13,  and  14 
■eotiopi.  Tbe  ccDCloikn  la  drawn,  that,  fuluraef  tense  and  motion  doa 
not  arise  from  the  refrigeration  of  the  blood,  !a  it  cannot  take  place  vhere 
Ihere  is  none,  nor  from  tho  retard^  circulation  of  this  fluid,  hut  depends  entirely 
on  Iho  Boliiis."  (')  Why,  then,  was  not  this  reasoning  extended  a«  f ar  U  the 
poison  of  tlie  viper,  aa  stated  in  our  first  volume,  page  509, 

The  wrilin^e  of  liippocrales  abtnmd  with  the  soundest  philoMphy  ai  tO  tba 
■arious  influences  of  cold  afoa  the  hamoD  arganiain,'  See  De  Horb.  Pop.  L  6, 
B.3,T.  lE^a8,v.6S— 73.  De  Dieta,  Ac  L  S,  v.  SD— B3.  Da  Humid.  Ufa  T. 
17— 32,v.l20— ISft  De  VetHed.T.SS6— 37% 

Wa  shall  have  no  place  moro  appiDpriatp  fbi  saying)  tbat.  since  our  article  OH 
Animal  Heat  n  asprinlcd,  we  have  received  thtf  Januai;  No.  1B40,  of  the  Med- 
iCD-Cliirijrj;i[:al  11.CV1C1V,  containing  an  ailalflHsaf  Ibe  Articles  on  "Hibcmatim." 
by  l)r.  lUll,  and  on  ■■Animal  Heal,"br  Dr.  W.  P,  Edwards,  embraced  in  ihe 
late"  I'nrts  "  of  "The  Cjclopniia  of  Apatomy  and  Physiology,"  Wc  seeDi>- 
thing,  HO  far,  to  aJli^t  our  views  upon  the  question,  but  much  ta  confimi  tbes^ 
They  appear  to  bo  very  able  papers,  and  to  contain  many  interesting  facts.  Is 
relation  to  Brodie'a  and  Choisat'i  ejqierinnnta,  (p.  23 — 29,)  wo  have  the  fbt 
lowing  remarks  from  Dr.  Edwards,  after  an  ailprovalof  Sir  E  Brodie'a  eqieri- 

-Dr.Cbonat  complslod  these  reaeuches  upon  the  nraroni  system  in  ruw- 
'  litioDswitblhepiodnctianefheatfbydearaDstntingilitBerieBOfe^erinKBls 
the  following  tiei^'unportiin(/a«;  vii; 

"  Hat  0u  dqirtJiiun  cf  omW  heal  ii  cansUtnlly  in  rdatim  leift  fctiou  if  At 
ntmw  IS""*'  IciioTts  impliailc  ihc  cirrfffojpinflJ  jyi/em,  ar&tmp- 

Un^Atgna)  ismpalhetic."  —  P.  Vi. 
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Wi  bare  not  futl^  made  up  our  mind  as  la  the  scat  of  that  inllanimBtor;  acticn 
irtooh  constitutes  eryaipelaa ;  and,  thciebn^  ahall  onl j  ofier  in  thia  eppradix  ■ 
fowof  the  prominent  facte  which  appear  to  aualain  the  condnoon  tbit  the  ca- 
pilUiy  Trina  are  chiefly  involved,  Thia  we  do  fbr  the  purpoae,  munty,  of  ren- 
darinc  our  Essay  on  Venous  Congcation  as  complete  as  we  rmf,  and  u  it  may 
deriw  ■noe  light  fram  thia  investigation- 
It  is  hi  «i]riipelu,  la  we  hare  seen  of  ranoni  congeatiolia,  (p^  2SI :) — 
■A  iiijitBiT,'''wT»  Mr-  ^tbt^  "has  hung  over  eryaipehi  to  this  day,  'riiieh 
ImnDdsnditaHiitDf eiignu.  BamehtWMlIed etjtipelasa salalirreflbrt 
of  the  constitntioa  to  eliminate  moilMd  tualler,  or  depuratetheblood  of  vitiated' 
aceretioDS,  which  it  has  absorbed,  (Vol.  I,  p.  609;)  otheis  have  regarded  itaa 
peculiar  to  broken  down  habits,  and  itn  fever  depending  upon  a  putrescent  ttate 
of  the  fluids,  (Ibid.  pp.  419,  539;)  othera  again  have  imagined  Uiat  itaeeat  ex- 
plained ita  peculiarity,  and  have  thought  Little  of  remote  or  constitutional  in- 
fluences, external  or  internal,  and  treated  it  acqordiugly  on  the  same  general 

generis.  If  variety  of  do^rine  were  not  sufficient  evidenec  of  i'.s  obscurity,  I 
would  siniply  appeal  lo  the  eiperience  of  the  profession  for  iliefact  of  ita  cipri- 
cioii%  shiftiagi  and  diffievUly  iTUelligihIe  diariKltr,  ils  danger,  ihe  ta^cneii  ef 
Onofiitimgttta'tUfpreuiiHngas  loUscauK.  andllwditersiiyii/praciicradiipiti 
fir  itM  em"  (') 

"Ilia  Dosolegiiti^"  nyi  another,  "  scarcely  hnow  whero  to  place  itj  the  aya. 
laiwtka  eainot  tall  bow  to  treat  it."  (■} 

All  this,  in  itself  ia  mOdeot  to  show  a  well  miTbed  diatinetiiin  between  thia 
■flbethHi  and  inflsmmalians  of  all  tissoeo  except  the  venoni ;  whilst  we  have 
the  doaeat  analogies  between  erysipelas  and  oidinuy  phlebitis  raons  eoi^ea- 
tiimitiStri  congestive  fevers,  whether  iu  relation  ta  the  remote  eanas^the  ^finp. 
toma,  the  coincidence  of  erysipelas  with  pbleWtie  and  congeatiTe  ilisnwis.  the 

(1)  ralhB  I^iiiT  nUBBiil  CmlllutioDil  [nttaliu,  f.  W,  UK. 
(D  bsa-lfad.  CUi.      vol.  iiL  iL  *» 
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hniiKTal  pathology,  und  Iho  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  If  mj  thing  nun 
Here  neceEsai;  to  Batitri;  lu  that  p.ithologists  have  overlooked  Iho  pnblble 
source  of  all  the  ob«uritie«  attending  erysipeJa^  Bod  that  it  u  to  be  fouDd  in 
lie  conatitulional  nature  of  Hnno  particular  linua  vbich  ia  invaded  by  this 
dueaae,  It  IS  the  opinion  of  the  shrewd  observer  whom  we  have  jnn  quoted,  that 
we  muEt  look  for  a  solution  of  the  "enigma"  to  the  nerroui  (qrstem,    (P.  488, 

ce?  :iiiv  l':'  :l:iti  imi[i  ■[  (1.1:1  n;  iiial  Bvelemwith  this  disease  than  with  any  other 
inilriniiii,  'in  mi'  . -  .i  ...  [iniik  our  smhorwoQid  not  undertake  to  say;  whilst 
11  IS  wt'ii  Kiiu^wi  iij.i:  Mui'i^iB  not  only  invadn  paralytic  extremities,  but  may 
be  actually  prMiuciiii  liv  liiviUinKihe  conimunicalingnerves.  (P|i.  S8  — 3G,  146. 
ame:  Vol.  L  pp.  IST— 100,  474— 480,508— S7B.)  We  nisy  a;=o  add,  itiat  a 
greater  "niyateiy  "'  baa  hung  around  the  pathology  of  purpura  hdnurrha^icj, 
■curry,  benben.  aod  other  kindred  afiectioni;  dot  has  the  treaiinem  lici-'n 
len  ranona,  correspoDdiDB  exaclly  with  what  difibient  obacrvera  have  imagined 
Id  be  tJw  ewntial  nature  of  tin  dniB.  (Pp.  39!,  348,  -^81,  371,  aG3, 
note;  Vol  Ln^m  430 110(4  484, 438, 6«AaU,6S7.  603, 68£^Tia)  And,  u 
>  laitber  ocnCrmition  of  the  snilogy  betirean  eqii^elu  and  indanmutoty  tif. 
fectiou  of  the  voiiii,  it  imj  be  nid  that  notUd  inttnmata  in  jma  ni^dbd 
wilhiheqipueatcaiuMof  deatL  TboaBiicbMeuaqi^oretynpdu,— 

"  nTs  cauxit  UttUiats  ieUk  to  lie  Mtiat  of  *l  gaaeal  i"'U''"Ht*H^  en  the 
nsiToiu  qvtem.  ttpnihalilrfwultjifaOTH>i«t«ww«Brtmrtawc<tbfr«wd- 
jk^l^t,  nhioh,  Lavii^  been  at  strife  for  eighteen  dan  with  puw  to  «a:ttn- 
piisbed  by  a  nuctaltm  (hat  oecapes  iu."('}   (P[l  291, 33B— Wu) 

To  us  it  appears  higbly  probable  that  this  "  mechaBiani "  ii  Ute  paenUu  con- 
■titution  of  the  venous  system,  not  only  that  part  which  may  fam  tbe  ■■— — 
■te  neat  of  tlie  aSeution,  but  more  so  those  vcDOua  congeatioaa  of  great  internal 
organs  uiiicii  are  ahnoet  always  antecedent  to  the  culaneoiu  ifiecliso,  when 
occurring  Hj»»i<-ineuuhly.  ^Ve  bav^  already  apoken  sufficiently  of  the  depm. 
suig  naturi!  of  venous  inflammation  upon  the  powen  of  life.  Sucb,  then,  is  pro- 
bably Ibe  "niediiiUL-iiii"  in  ;iAi(it<iIi)giai;  science. 

We  would  premiflE;,  ilai,  if  ii  should  result  that  erynpelas  ii  seated  in  the 
capillary  veins,  it  must  In-  n>iu^iaiiily  recollected,  that  the  vans  theniaelTea 
are  not  the  initiumi^ntHui  iiction;  as  iiiilee<l,  they  never  are  under  any  ciraum- 
atances.  This  belouga  to  ih.;  taiiillary  arteries,  which  are  here,  aa  in  ordinary 
phlebitis,  the  agentii  of  liiftasc.    There  is  no  analogy  Setweoo  the  fonctiODi  of 

Norinit  ri'inarkatile  that  the  inflimmation  sbeuld  be  limited  to  tbe  c^Hlkiy 
vtinn.  notwiihsiahding  the  disposition  to  diSW  inflammaliiHi  in  the  renoui 
tisBua  We  have  need,  as  in  operations  upon  varii,  how  remarkably  that  prin- 
dple  is  modifted  by  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  how,  as  in  ordinary 
phlebitia,  the  inBammation  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  entrance  of  a  vein  into  a 
trunk,  or  how  it  fedcaaivay  in  remote  parts,  or,  how  it  may  aflbct  the  whole  su- 
perficialsystemof veins,withoutexteiidingtathasaoftheintemalorgans.  (Pp. 
331-^, 476;  Ac)  If  alsoi  lheea|nllBry  venonatiwue  be  tbeaeat  of  etyap- 
alatcui  inflinnnation,  it  ia  another  iUmttttlBn  afthefDngMiicpnimplet  whikt 

<1)  ■bdlmlOlalgip.B.IV.ntta.ina. 
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Ml  *et7fiadl*t>oii,  withthe  uttndamphmMOMnfc  ifamlocr^^ 
of  tbe  it^poMd  aflfcetioD  of  di«  eifdllu;  wina. 

W«lnT«  said,  bowonr,  that  it  i>  pnibtbla  that,  in  Tenon*  eotig«itiaai  tba 
infltnuintaijaotkinlK^  iiitliecaiillurMiitBOf  ngOK  (P.Sia)  BntiHa 
■ubuqnent  eatessioD  lo  tha  brgsr  aerisa  la  ■»  gnond  ot^Mtim,  (mppodiiK 
Mr  corjeetvTB  to  bs  true,)  to  tba  imputed  aeat  ^  erjfaipelae;  nnce.  in  tha  for. 
nwrcue,  Uie  veiog  appertain  to  tba  organic  viecerai  where  there  is  a  modiHea. 
lioB  of  Ihe  vital  forces  of  all  the  tiaBuee  difltring  from  that  of  the  same  force* 
which  belotig  to  parts  that  are  invaded  bj  erTsipelaa  And  this,  too,  ie  shown 
by  the  exeniption  of  ths  former  parts  fttini  eryeipelatotie  inOanmiation. 

"The  veins.  Ihc  venous  blood,  the  eub-f  utaneoue  cellular  tisane,  and  the 
skin,"  saj-s  M.  RibcB,  "boini;  the  serit  of  cryaipelas,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  tumour  should  be  so  lilllc  olcv;itcil,  that  11  should  cxlcnil  along  m  an 
unequal  manner,  and  without  bemj;  circumscribeii;  that  the  colour  of  the  part 
should  bo  a  yellowieh  red.  and  a  little  livid."  (')  His  demonetratioa  is  con- 
clusivc.  St  least  as  it  rcepccts  the  cases  which  ho  investigalsd.  Hs  ofoimd 
the  small  veins  sensibly  and  principally  a^oted ;  the  aitetiei  much  Ian  eo, 
When  the  disease  tcnuinaled  in  suppuration,  which  was  rare,  the  walla  of  the 
veins  were  red,  their  internal  tunic,  thronghoot,  insicaied  in  thickneas  Uid 
thej  were  filled  with  pus.  When  it  ended  in  gangrene^  the  raina  were  black, 
eaeily  torn,  and  cootauied  jonit"  (■) 

ESryaipelai  ia  well  known  to  give  riae  to  the  saverest  (tanna  of  phlelntia,  and 
to  varii;  of  which  we  have  stated  examples.  This  would  implfidiapontlDa  of 
the  inSanimation,  if  it  be  in  the  lenoiti  tissue,  to  extend  to  the  largar  aeriea  of 
veins.  It  ie  also  true  that  undoubted  c<;»llai7  pblebitii  of  the  riiin  preaenta  the 
aspect  and  phenomena  of  erfsipelas.  M.  Ribea  states  that  he  has  lound  in  the 
peritonitia  of  lying-in  women,  which  he  regards  ai  an  eiysipalatona  inflamma. 
tioD,  Ihe  Tsina  filled  with  pnndent  natter.  U.  CbMuaier  baa  alao  aem  lbs 
Tain*  of  Ihe  abdontinal  riaiMa,  in  trametoas  euea  of  Ihii  wM,  filled  with  pua, 
AndBDcrfimi^aobaeqiMiUobatmn.  II)aialdindieHedieo43iinirgicalB«> 
riew,  (■)  that  the  writer  bad  aoan  Diitsaeoas  eqnnpelBB  give  liae  to  pnmlent 
depoait*  in  the  ImgK  AU  tbii  tflnda  to  illaBtrate  Ihe  predwrimoce  of  sjmp^. 
thjin  Ihe  venona  tuane,  and  Ike  pathologr  of  the  venraa  eoDgeatlima  in  tnie 
poaipaial  fili(«Ki  (P.497~47L) 

II  ia  the  opinion  of  that  true  observer  of  nature,  Hr.  Traven,  Ibat  a  latga 
proportion  Ihe  puerperal  cases  are  cases  of  erysipolaB  of  the  peritoneum."  (*) 
And  so  Wilson,  (')  The  charactenstic  local  rcnults  aro  analogous  to  those  of 
erysipelas,  and  there  iethe  same  ]iro!tration  of  strength  as  in  phlebitis.  Indeed, 
Ihe  general  phenomena  are  such  na  have  led  the  best  ohaervera  to  confound 
this  aflection  with  the  genuine  puerperal  fever,  or  wilh  simple  phlebitis,  or 
even  with  typhus  fever;  whilst  none  am  so  liable  to  the  severe  grades  of  phle- 
Wtia  an  lying-in  women. 

Although  Mr.  Travers  considers  erysijiehs  a  "nervous  inflaimnation,"  he 
well  retnnrlis,  "  that  the  preternatural  pulsation  of  the  arterial  branches,  and 

lUlin;  t)ia  cnl^ai  la  b>  ">  bllfbl  III.- —  nroir  luttirr,  t^.  f.  191. 
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tbt  muatian  of  throbbing,  lelt  often  in  the  contiguity  of  pblegmon,  ire  not  ob. 
■erved  in  erjaipeba.  It  ia  the  venous  liile  of  the  cireulation  that  the  capinarf 
i^on  indiiiM  when  the  Inlsace  which  it  holda  betweeu  the  cko  i>  diitnrbed" 
It  ■■  ■>  eviiteit  to  thi>  abtsirer.  tinl  ei^pelu  diSbra  remarliably  from  all  otho 
famu  of  inSunniMioDi  that  bg  hie  the  loUowing  eipianatioD : 

"It  is,"  be  BjB,  "ui  initaliaa  dmloa  mortiid  coDdition  pnviously  exiMiof, 
and  iu  the  Bbaence  of  which  it  can  no  more  appear  ihas  an  eSbct  can  pioditM 

Thia  Diay  bit  verj  true ;  but  ibouM  it  appear  that  eiyiipelaa  ii  a  venoQi  ii. 
namniitioD,  the  ■nppaaed    morbid  cooditioo  pieviomli'  aiiating"  irijl  iMoln 

Dr.  Graves  states  aa  the  result  of  hi*  obaervatloo,  that,  vibaa  myopalu 
EommeDces  at  any  one  point  of  the  ntcaial  Une  of  the  btfdy,  it  ii  apt  to  quad 
in  a  aynunetiical  manner.  •  The  inflammatinn  commenced  m  a  majcritjr  ofea. 
jKa  about  the  noae,  and  then  extended  in  a  perfectJy  aymmeuical  {mmwr  onr 
the  forehsad  and  down  the  nedi,"  iu.  (*)  Thia  phenomenon  murt  bm  bw* 
obMrrad  by  all  pnetitiiiiKn  of  M^ariance.  It  ia  not  pocuiiai,  howerar,  to  of- 
apdaa.  ^  The  median  line,"  aaya  Biohal,  "  frequently  sepoiatea  the  alBtBlFT 
of  the  li^  aida  fton  those  of  Ibe  left,  and  the  diaphraj[m  aeeioi  often  to  b*  Ite 
bonndaij  of  many  diaaaioa."  Th(  principle  bu  a  deep  hiundatioa,  and  w 
ase  itatriUnglyilluatratadiatbBvaMiQa  Hajuaitaalfiaawa  baTaprantadcottD 
om ISth  lid ISdi  See.  Itiihei«tindBBd,thatltl*n>MtanaMDt;  wn^man 
it  ii  well  known  that  pUehitiaiaapt  lotersiinaleahraptlyatputicuiarpaiilain 
the  venous  lyatenii  and  aince  the  foregiung  chaticteriitic  ii  one  of  tin  mortn- 
markablo  atlendonta  of  eryaipelae,  the  indiBpoeilioa  of  the  inSamoutka  totrai> 
pass  upon  tho  opposite  side  of  the  medlBii  line  bicids  to  favour  ■traoglflht 

And  berci  from  tho  importance  and  ajnbi^ity  of  the  eubject,  we  may  aal  a 
few  wonJa  more  as  to  Iho  failuro  of  the  very  difiiisa  nature  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion  to  exLcnd,  in  eiysipclas,  from  the  capillaries  to  the  trunlu  of  tho  veini.  hi 
the  first  place,  tlic  vital  properties  of  the  capillary  Teini  oiisl  in  a  difibrenl  modifi- 
cation from  IhoBC  of  their  Irunlcs ;  and  agiii^  they  undergo  in  eiysipelu  a  qiecific 
change  which  doea  not  excite  the  comspandiog  qnnpathiei  in  the  laigar  mam 
that  are  developed  in  other  modei  of  cainllarjr  veoona  inSammuioa.  Una  ■ 
known  b;  the  various  phenomena,  and  aonietiniea  by  the  known  diKtencei  IB  tba 
remote  causea.  It  ia  aleocertain.that  whenthosecauaesopenle  primaiily Bpca 
eiiher  iiybtc?m,  the  inflammation  may  be  moat  extended  in  that  particnlar  series. 
In  irauitiatic  phlebitis,  &Cithe'  inflammation  may  take  an  extenaive  tui|a 
amoogHl  the  hiige  veasela,  whilst  the  capillary  veina  shall  temain  intact  It  ia 
the  aame  principle  operating  now,  and  creating  the  dtatiDCtian  which  we  remut 
ineiysipdaa.  At  other  timea,  the  capillariea,  being  the  primary  aeat  of  diseaH, 
a*  often  in  uterine  phlsbiCia,  and  doubtleaa  also  in  venous  cangestions,  the  in- 
Sinmalion  ia  pnfWgatsd  b>  the  vemua  (runha,  but  shall  be  limited  by  liar 
lormination^  &C.  IfetetheiritBl  ptopertisaof  the  capillaiy  veins  aredonbtlBB 
altered  hi  a  diBbrent  way  fmn  etjnipelas,  (p.  iTB ;  Vol.  I.  p.  61(1,  note ;)  or,  lha 
pndiBpaaing  eansei  may  have  acted  upon  both  ■cries,  though  moat  poweiAilIf 
upoo  the  c^Uaiy. 
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"UBiBda',"  tajt  Brescfael,  '"hu  Telated  the  cub  of  an  inTint  in  whom  tbB 
ligatun  DpoD  Ihe  umbiticsl  vein  waa  followed  by  umlMlical  pblafaitu,  utd  an 
BTTaipelai  that  spread  over  the  whole  body^  This  case  ia  preceded  by  another 
from  Meckel,  where  the  aanie  csuae  produced  eWenaive  euppumtivo  inilanuaa- 
tioD  of  tho  peritoneum.  (')  This  phenomenon  occurred,  aleo,  in  the  other  in- 
itauce,  and  Che  whole  taken  together,  with  the  other  facts  we  shall  hare  stated, 
B[^BiB  to  refer  eiTeipelaa  to  the  eapillaiy  veins,  and  the  oecaNonal  dependeDce 
of  peritonea]  inflammation  apiHi  this  conditicm  of  digaaB&  fiaaae  has  nude  oh. 
servationa  like  the  (bcsgmng ;  and  Dii[d^,  in  L'EapMenee,  1B38,  relates  sfal 
cases  of  peritonitia  and  JaunJix,  which  were  the  cisiseqneneea  of  nndnlieal 
phlebitis. 

Dr.  Db  Leon  describee  an  epiilcniic  cryaipolaB  which  prevailed  at  Kin^on, 

which  the  Doctor  thinks  was  cons ti tilled  by  anorj'eipclatous  inUammation  of  [he 
pulmoDaiy  muccuB  tissue.  On  looking  into  tho  throat,  the  appearances  ob* 
served  were  singular  and  remarkable,  so  that  it  was  impsevble  to  refer  them 
to  any  disesie  described  by  oaaokigista.  A  darli-tiiimred,  purpKik  ilifl»min»- 
tion  eanmenced  fnim  the  cnttain  of  the  palate,  spread  over  the  unila  and  toib 
■ils ;  and  the  pharym,  aa  far  domi  a»  could  he  seen,  was  often  equally  inSamed 
■nd  pmpliah.  Somatuaes  mtr^  t«ba  were  seen  on  the  phsryiuc  turgid  nilh 
dnk  blood."  InasTOSepM,  then  were  ulcere  upon  the  -pulTy  and  purplislt 
uwcauim^nbwie."  SnppnnUon  ocentred  upon  the  nates  of  ooe.  In  another, 
theoitirakbdciinenwueoWredwitbadaikredoeaa,  which  disappeared  on  prea- 
nue>  TliiiiediM  extended  t^dlydoWD  the  thigha,lbimiiigdiSuaedtuiDaura, 
"mj  paiiAil,  baid,  mtay,  utd  duk  nd,leniuiittiiig  in  aiippmatioD.''  (•) 

Tbefenwlubte  bctie  well  IiBOvn,  that  egrnpelai  often  pevailf  in  connectiio 
with  endemic  or  epEdemie  pueipenl  tew,  a  dieeai^  which  we  have  andeav. 
oimd  toilnw,  ia  ecnttitnteil  by  idiopMhic  hveriCnnpliealediBoneT  ten  with 
TCnous  eangeetioofc  or  vepoM  inflammatiw.  llieiDtgeelaaf  UMMynpelatooi 
aOwtiaH  Me  alao  the  eubieGlB  ofa  rouoh  mne  formidable  congeatioQ  of  ■oma  of 
tbegisat  internal  viacera,  especially  the  liver;  uponwUch,  when  not  ccn^icated 
with  puerperal  fever,  we  believe  the  phenomena,  and  the  danger  of  the  diieaaa 
eapecially  to  depend.  The  etT^pelatoun  aSbctioD  appears  to  be  only  a  consecu- 
tive result :  and  this  is  particularly  shown  where  the  cutaneous  disease  is  devehip. 
ed  by  debauchee  in  those  who  appear  to  be  constitutionally  liable  to  its  attacks. 
And  as  here,  so  m  tho  other  cases,  the  most  efScicnt  mode  of  restoring  the  skin 
is  to  remove  from  the  ahdominsl  organs  the  primary  cause.  [Vol.  1.  p.  609 — 
610,)  Nay  more,  although  traumatic  erysipelas  may  doubikss  ho  produced 
independently  of  any  visceral  disease,  wcbcliove  it  ivill  be  generally  found,  that 
when  this  affection  is  produced  by  ilm  biic  of  leeches,  there  eiisls  a  slate  of 
venoiis  eongestien  in  some  of  tlic  nbdnn-.tnal  viTi.r.i.  Vet,  in  ilie  natural  va- 
rieQri  leeching  the  inflamed  pnr:  tlie  lir-i  l.i  -.il  irmciiv.  jjeneral  bloodlet- 
ting is  the  beat  constitutional  (iiu'. 

The  diversities  which  ncmt  r,niiini;  Itii'  fymplnms  of  erysipelas  appear  to 

fication  of  internal  congestions,  and  the  general  derangemBol  of  the  agane  t» 
which  the  congested  veins  appertain. 
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&  cau«a  u  HDifonnaj  that  which  produces  "laudable  pus,"  (p,  181  — 307.)  but 
probabJf  u  much  aipeciBc  action  bs  the  matter  of  smallpai,  Slc  The  "JioA- 
'ni"  II  not  Blona  BufficionL  Action  muet  be  preMut.  Tti)  Toriety  of  phe- 
TMunena  niU  not  affect  the  queetion.  We  tliiiiki  thtt  tba  proof  ii  loaA 
varioua  and  conclusive  DBsinn  (be  doctrine  llut  tnbacle  ii  la  incBguuiabls 
BubBTBUcer  BB  maiutaiDed  by  Canwell,  Aliaua,  Sit  S.  ChA,  Lonlt,  Amlml,  aod 
muy  other  emineiit  philoM^ifaerB. 

"  If,"  rays  Mr.  Potd,  "tlte  aecauiulBted  leMsrchei  oT  modem  obwrron  of 
morbid  anatomy  hava  ancseeded  ol  oU  in  enlarging  our  views  of  diseaia  in 
genen),  it  nrast  be  emceded  to  then  tbat  Ibey  bsTs  otabliriied  this  &ctr  Uut 
the  rntat  leaiod  of  iliuetiire  may  be  characleriied  bj  t£e  most  diSbrent  phe- 
MmeUfKCarding  to  ibe  condition  of  tbe  eubjecl  in  vrhich  it  occutB."  ('] 

lliil  ■•cancenioa  "  ii  mkinly  applicable  to  advanced  condilions  of  diaeaae 
wbea  the  plMniKnana  are  influenced  by  complex  syuqiaUiies,  or  by  leBious  of 
itnietltra.  'It  Aowa,  tbereforct  the  neceeaity  of  referring  to  the  early  biatory 
of  thss^nplmis.  (Seep-SSS.)  As  little,  also,  are  we  satisfied  ndtb  the  slate- 
mtnt.thU,-' 

••TnbaictilMii  HBtlec  etists  in  the  ciicuIitioD  amtxlrantoia  ica^  and,  that, 
by  a  pTocenwUch  bu  many  analogies,  it  i>  asparated  by  the  secreting  TesBsli, 
■od  eoDcratM  into  wtet  we  call  tnbatenloM  muter."  (■)  The  doctrins  was 
taught  I^Uonno,  (•)  and  Da'Hleii.(^ 

ISuSf  lait  sppwni  ttrii^  is  K  lerinl  of  nw  o(  du  mtst  bBtniM  of  the  hnnoial 
palbdegjiiaaplnlawpfaksl  sense)  being  nmilra' to  that  which  snppoaei  that 
pm,  earcbiinnstaiii  matter,  tu.  sometimes  form  in  the  torrent  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  are  samBtimes  the  product  of  vascular  actioo,  Slc,  {I'p,  IBS — 191, 
373.)  It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  fijpothcEis  lo  sty,  Shut  it  ie  defective  in 
fundamental  principles.  Again,  wby  ie  not  this  ■■  exttancauB  "  subEtanco  aome- 
timee  carried  ofTby  the  great  emunctories  of  the  body,  and  why  docs  its  forma- 
tion always  depend  on  a  modified  action  of  particular  tiBsuea ! 

The  micnecope,  too,  has  been  greatly  coocemed  about  tho  non-inflammatory 

has  even  advanced  the  humoral  pathology  of  the  itiaeaie;  it  being  aliirmed, 
that  by  the  aid  of  (his  instrument,  "gtayiah  gianulations,  reHcmbliugtubercleth 
have  been  discovered  in  the  bu%  coat  of  tho  blood."  (•)  (Vol.  1.  pp.  56,  CO, 
eSSB,  609,  TOEL)  What,  then,  any  not  be  auspecled  of  the  affirmatiaa  that  tu- 
borcles  htve  been  detected  m  recently  deposited  lynqih  1 

It  i*  n  Mbstnu  tat  geaaui  niS  mfrnmrn  peculiar  modifiutian  ^  th« 
vital  properties  Ua  its  lisinBtion. 

Weahall  continue  this  investigation,  for  spocini  reosnnB,  by  affirminelbat  it  is 
the  reBult  otour  reeeareheB,  that  a  far  prater  suri- ess  ha?  altendcil  iiir  ilrplrliva 
tliananyolher  plan  of  treatment,  m  all  tlie  modificiitions  h  hicli  ,'crofula  prcsicni?, 
at  its  early  stages,  and  that,  "we  ought  lo  be  impressed  with  tho  belief  that 
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pmph/liirtir  iriiinii-^  at"  wiirllj  iiifiiiilcly  mnre  thnn  Iherapeulic; "  {')  that,  for 
I  lie  laitpr  [jiitjKisp,  ihc  bo^i.  cxprniotKi:  at  all  former  nges  is  coineiiient  with  the 
lali^t,  afi  eiprcbsed  by  the  able  abif^rver  whom  we  quoted  last,  in  hisinlpalUDt 
retnnrlu  on  the  subject  of  food.  Diet,  before  iny  otbei  means,  is  the  most  indift- 
penaable,  whikl  its  neglect  is  ptedpitaling  millioM  into  a  premature  grave. 
It  is  summarily  and  truly  staled  bf  otir  anihor,  that  "  where  a  wdl  rrgulaled 
vegBObie  diet  has  been  used,  it  has  been  trilh  idvtntage ; "  allowing,  hommr, 
Iba  UM  of  milk,  which  is  non-stimulant  whilit  oiler  asimtl  koi,  in  >  gen- 
en]  miniio  pnjudicial.  There  are  aome  ecMlitaticH,  baweTtr,  that  bsu  it 
sdniKBgeoiiity.  The  vegetable  diet  muat  be  •MnaS  rqndai^''  TbettMMch 
■Ddintaitiiwsareipttoaufl^r  in  their  poweti  ud  fnnedew ;  uid  the  hturtr- 
giiie,  Gapcdi%,  to  taB»  OD  the  nHut  setioM  eonditioM  of  diNMe.  ^wlttdgi 
■my  lomatiiDei BOeUin  tempnuj i^eT  in  cmteqiMnce;  bin,  they  genanD; 
become  nun  and  more  invohed  in  faeua  la  ]«opMtiaa  to  ibe  fteqaew?  ud 
dnntioD  <tf  Intestiml  cCrtmbancea.  For  this  reaeoo,  it  is  a  matter  of  primuy 
ioipottaiice,  lo  naintaiD  the  gwtric  functions  unimpaired  ;  and  nothing  is  mote 
Bimtial  to  tiiia  object  than  food  of  easy  digestion.  Thence,  also,  one  of  the 
great  adnntagee  of  open  sir ;  change  of  climate,  and  erercise.  If  diarrhcea 
supervene,  all  solid  food,  even  bread  and  milk  itself,  should  be  immediately  eus. 
pmded.  The  patient  ahould  be  restricted  lo  rennet-whey,  or  atrow-root,  and  if 
this  coDvenion  be  made  early,  the  dianhma  will  generally  ceano  spontaneously 
is  leas  than  twenty-four  honra  Long,  and  critical  intjuiry,  has  satisfied  us  that 
the  gastric  derangements,  ths  "  colliquative  diarrbiEaB."  and  intestinal  ulccn- 
tioos  which  supervene  on  phthisis,  are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  mal-piactice  id 
relation  to  food,  or  to  a  stimulatinfr  plan  of  treatment.  As  the  disease  advaoca 
towards  its  more  hopeless  sta^ieH,  'he  patient  is  apt  to  be  abandoned  to  hia  own 
Upriciooa  deairee  for  a  gmn  diet,  or  for  the  Iniuriee  of  the  eulinaiy  art ;  upm 
the  grotmd  either  Ihil  hixenimalpropeneitiea  ahould  be  allowed  their  full  grat- 
ifieatiDnrar  the  little  remnent  of  life,  or  that  hois  "'a  better  judge  of  the  adap- 
tation of  food  than  hie  medical  adviser."  An  inEipreasible  amount  of  suffering 
isthusaitificiaily  produced,  and  life  is  more  or  less  curtailed  in  most  instancea. 
Nor  will  we  select  saying  upon  the  subject  of  medical  delinqueuey  aa  to  diet, 
whether  in  tint  fisease,  a  in  most  othen,  that  the  physician  vbo  is  incapable 
d  adapting  the  (bod  to  emj  eondltiatt  of  mwbidMtioo,  ant)  relies  upon  the  et- 
parignoorftlieptlient^mmtbeeqnalbr  empyricol  in  all  other  detaita  of  prac- 
tice. We  are  emable  thntnwrat  Biuinase  is'oftgn  at  fault,  end  thatpubHc 
prqndice  ii  allowed  toembanaaathiamoftimpataotda?.  But  this  ia  a  ael- 
fiah  moliirct  and  thelbre  iBCse  obncoiaaa  to  Mmaoia  than  the  (in  cf  igDonnee. 
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We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  appendix  the  doctrine  which  we  ihill 
oonlinue  (a  illiwlnts  and  defend :  and,  in  the  pnneculion  of  which  we  ahall 
cooflns  ourselves  principallf  1o  the  consideratioD  of  tubercuJoua  phthisis.  What. 
aver  ma^  be  true  of  the  palholo^.'v  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  must  apply  in  all 
other  caie&  (Pp.  lU,  12, 67, 80.  IIU,  128. 131, 141.  IHl  —204  ;  and  Vol 
L|).e»1— 637,  noU.) 

The  coDcliBion  thai  "  tubercle  is  olwajs  the  leanJC  of  inSamniation,"  is  the 
■uggeadoo  of  deep  naearcfa  on  Un  pgjt  of  ooa  of  the  beat  and  laUit  pethologiria. 
Thi^  ilio,  i«  geoenUr  the  dootriiia  of  Amsiiou  [^Tricitiii,  aipeoiallf  Uirongh- 
out  OUT  great  interior.  Whether  right  or  wiongi  it  hai  grown  out  of  th^  ed- 
herence  to  the  phenomana  of  nature.  The  contraijr  qiiniaii,  which  now  pre- 
rails  eitensively  in  Europf,  is  [he  riflipring  of  morbid  anatorof.  ThoielitiTe 
merits  of  the  two  eyaioins  iif  ubscrvatiop  and  inductiDD,  where  me  or  tho  other 
is  mainly  pursui^d,  mny  be  y,-<:U  tested  by  the  facta  which  areaddocvd  in  auppoR 
of  the  rcepcctivG  docInue.H.  hnvu  already  Hated,  in  behalf  of  IhedoebiDe 
of  lnflaiiiniatiQn,  the  salutary  L'l&Lta  ur  a  non-atimulatiiig  diet,  and  ths  penii> 
cioUB  tendencies  of  tlie  opposite  system.  This  is  especially  eioniplified  id  the 
eailyatagcB  of  tuberculous  phlhLB[a.nnd  we  believe  that  we  have  birlf  repieMnl* 
edi  upon  that  subjccl,  the  general  conviction  of  ths  beat  obeerven  who  have 
made  the  vital  aigns  of  the  djaeaae  paramount  to  Ihe  poethumona.  We  lUnki 
too,  that  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  earlieat  phenomena  are  ttaoie  ot  'nfllBnm- 
tion.  There  ia  often  cipectoratioo  of  blood  as  an  incipient  ifmptiiin.  {See.  16, 
and  Vol  I.  p.  371  —  A  sente  of  oppremon  at  Ihe  ilnat,  an  inmlt^i  se- 
cretion of  bronchial  mucaa,  pain  in  varimiB  pirta  of  Ihe  chest,  often  iocnwad, 
ai  w«U  u  llM  eoi^  br'a  toip  iMpiiatiaa,  an  tteited  atate  oC  Iha  eirnduian, 
mi  more  at  lest  tmilcna  best  of  the  tfcbi,  a  diyneaa  and  bumii^cf  thapabna 
tit  the  htndav  dijuen  of  the  rce^a  Acidad  lordnetj  of  the  pulse,  buffing 
cupping  of  the  blood,  are  amongat  the  earliest  allendanta  of  the  disaaae.  So 
imiTemlly,  indeed,  ii  this  understood,  that  our  brief  recital  of  the  symplODM 
may  be  coDsideted  avpererogalDiy.  The  vital  developments,  which  spring  op 
in  the  jnogiesa  of  the  complaint;  carry  all  the  weight  which  a  constant  nieces. 
■ion  of  comcident  leanlts,  from  begimung  to  end,  can  accumulate  upon  any 
given  question.  These,  to  be  sure,  are  morsorless  admitted,  but  caal  aside  as 
coDsecutiifl  upon  an  inH»mn»atOiy  comlitioa  which  is  alloH-ed  to  be  sometimes 
established  by  the  irritation  of  the  tuberculous  deposit,  so  ocly  there  be  a  due 
amount  of  red  vessels  connected  with  a  degeneration  of  the  puhBonaiy  tissue. 
We  shall  therefore  lake  tlic  only  irrouud  u'liicii  is  left  us  and  the  only  one  upon 

early  stage  of  tubcrclf  is  llie  only  i>criiiil  when  iirt  can  often  interpose  bucccbb- 
fuUy  ;  though  wo  see  niucii  m  ilie  iore^'mii;;  ndmiesion  to  admonish  us  at  all 
tmiea  to  withhold  those  exeitiuf  euu^ief,  ivhich  nay-  contribute  along  uith  the 
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initttion  of  ths  tDbcmiltmi  deponl^to  the  [mdaoticii  of  Ihit  influiimtidnvFliich 
is  the  oinntlal  cause  of  the  hUJitr  of  Ae  diaeaw.  Allowisg  to  moriiid  unto- 
mj  aU  if  cluniB,  snii  lakin^  its  final  Bdminions,  and  reguding  the  nniTenal 
iaBoe  of  thediBcafr'  :n  ili'^xriirtivr  mUrimTnation,  nntbing  can  he  more  obvimu 
than  the  importaiii-i'  "i  mpkIhit  =i  :iiulaiiiig  Cood,  and  its  woiie  amcialn,  to 
keep  down  all  prclIl^]>o;Jllnll  w  inHnmrailory  action.  We  fnllj  concur,  how- 
eveTf  in  the  combintd  Ircahni^cit  cL  nnid  lonicR,  and  moderate  depletion,  vhen 
pulmonary  coDaumption  has  reached  ite  hectic  stag^  according  to  the  exi- 
geneien  of  tha  dentiuctivo  inflammation.  We  go  fully  with  the  practical  Rush 
Upon  ihie  vubject,  and  with  him  we  also  alUiw,  at  tiiie  period,  a  laoderate  pro- 
portion  of  animal  food.  But,  we  do  it  ae  without  hope,  evcept  to  prolong,  a  little^ 
a  painful  existence.  The  period  of  hcipe  has  beenloal  in  the  liteMtible  maith 
of  disease,  or  has  been  EulTiTed  to  pus  under  the  delusion  of  adeecftlul  DMltdTi 
or  has  been  frittered  iway  \iy  a  neglect  of  anlipblogutic  om«m  Or  MtU- 
tniphe  haa  been  precipitated  by  the  "  inceDdiii;  treatmoiL'' 

DoabtlM  the  inquiry  has  abmij  arisen,  where  m  yon  HMlonricU  ftctil 
Tbef  ars  in  reSBTT^  ftv  tbeir  ^npriUe  pl*c>>  We  BDst  Bnt  UMea  toflt* 
vdee  of  atom,  aiid  tn  will  then  lo^  at  ber  on  cnly  teD  tha  Btrag. 

gim  thTDOgh  nhieh  ahe  has  paneft 

We  bnva  done  with  onr  owa  experience,  nor  wbaiU  wo  greatly  multiply  ttat 
of  others.  Wo  shall  turn  to  the  obaerver  wham  M  lait  quoted,  not  only  be> 
cause  he  is  always  g^ea^  but  because,  on  the  snbjeot  of  pnlnonaiy  oooaunp- 
tioo,  hie  greatneas  is  innsceodent ;  but  whc^  like  Bmite  and  Biehtti  ■>  appean 
to  be  aliBoet  forgotten."   (Vol.  L  p.  718.) 

"In  relating,"  he  raya,  the  &ets  that  aie  eaitained  in  the  bqniiy,  I  urish  I 
could  have  avoided  reasoning  upon  Aeta;  apeoii%(  as  1  ameonfideotcftbe 
certainty  of  the  l^cts,  and  somewhat  doubtCul  of  the  truth  td  my  reason- 
ings." {■) 

This  doubt,  we  believe,  forever  harraascd  this  faithful  follower  of  nature ; 
and,  it  ia  evident  that  it  hong  upon  his  univeisal  doctrine  of  "debility."  His 
flrsi  proposition  "  is.  that  "  pulmonary  consuniptiOT  ia  induced  by  predispoe. 
ing  debility,"  and  thia  debility  he  auppoeed  to  be  eoeiteiBive  with  "the  whole 
eyatem."  He  had  even  "a  hereditary  debility  of  the  whole  eyatem  "  for  "  ho. 
rediiary  cooBUmption ;"  and,  in  this  respect  he  has  not  a  few  foUowors,  In 
common  with  later  wriierp,  be  haa,  aleo,  "  a  debility  of  the  blood-vcgsels  "  for 
"  coHEumption,"  "a  'lability  of  the  nerves"  for  "diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
boivels."  and  -a  debility  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  eystems"  for  "affections 
of  the  brain."  But,  he  Wiis  aivare  of  the  difficulties  of  the  hvpolhesie ;  and  be- 
ing in  conflict  "-ilh  »  hal  experience  taught  him  as  to  the  method  of  cure,  ai 
Well  RB  his  just  estimate  of  the  vital  signs  and  the  actual  pathology,  bis  tenti- 
Wony  becomee  tlie  more  valuableL 

"Should  it  bo  aslted,"  he  aaye,  "why  does  general  debility  tenninate  by  a 
disease  in  the  lungs  and  trachea,  rather  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  !  I 
answer,  that  it to  he  a  law  of  the  eyMem,  Ihitgenerai  debility  should  tl- 
•n^  preface  some  ItatdUea^"  (.) 

But  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothemamay  be  ihown  U  ooee  by  flwn  evsiy-day 
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icni  taiio  of  ths  deprening  meini 
iir  iiiuro  and  more  stiongl;  pro- 
iK  iiiHimces  where  the  sysUnibe- 
i  indlgeilion,  Ju\,  where 
ccording  lo  the  hTpothcsis,  Ihef 
.  151,  2S1,  Sec  15,  and  Biaaittt. 
nwment,  upon  thta  unlntelligibla 


itradiclory  fact  that,  - 1 

have  uacd  lais  rouioay  wiin  grcac  Gucctds,  m  everycase  of  confluuiption  attended 
by  a  hard  pulso,"  [')  &c. 

The  whole  of  AmwlroTig's  theory  of  liiacose  wis,  in  like  manner,  Titisted  with 
thte  chimera  of  debility,  and  led  hioi  to  meehinieal  doctnnes  both  u  to  the 
pathologj,  and  the  modua  operandi  of  its  remedies ;  whilil,  like  Hef  and  Dan. 
mao,  and  Godon,  be  peniited  ia  (timnluiti  where  the  foRDer  diacoreted 
their  error  and  pronunced  them  to  be  demuded  "  in  their  greatest  nwuuie.'' 
(Pp.  331  —m  489, 52ft  and  Vol.  L  pp.  231,  SSa.  279—380, 812) 

Bat,  Ifanh  im  eounently  a  man  of  ftcts,  indit  is  tniljr  wondeifiil  to  what  u 
extent  be  dieregaidsd  hii  hTpothsaia  of  dAili^,  boib  io  hiapnetiee  and  inUa 
spacifla  prindplea  OebDi^,  bmmet,  bong  his  (ns  ftis  im,  bk  antfaori^  aa  . 
to  tlie  iidamiwtoiT  nature  of  tBbeToalonsiaithinB,  and  the  tiuijililagwli 
mentis,  at  we  have  said,  the  mere  entitled  to  wm^unce  ftwaa  thediotata 
of  obaerratiaa  oppotei  by  bypotlieaia. 

We  now  pTobMd  to  a  more  metlndioal  atatament  of  the  Tiswioflhlsi^ 
markable  man.  He  divided  palraonary  consnmptiDTi  into  three  stages : 

iBt,  The  it^ammatery  ilale  ;  Sd,  the  luclie ,-  and  3d,  the  it/phni  staU." 

"  I  yield,"  he  says,  ■•to  the  popular  raode  of  cxpreaeion,  when  1  apeak  of  a 
consomption  boingprodDced  by  tuberelea.  But.  I  maintain  they  ore  the  i^ieli^" 
Ac  "That  the  abscesB,  congh,  tuberelea,  niceis,  and  purulent  or  bloody  dis- 
charges, which  occur  in  pulmonary  comumption,  are  the  effati,  and  not  the  ' 
aiases  of  the  disease  j  and,  that  all  attempts  lo  cure  it,  by  inqniring  after  liiber. 
clea  and  ulcers,  or  into  the  qnali^  of  the  disebargea  fi^  the  longs,  are  as  fmil- 
le™  aa  an  attempt  would  be  lo  discover  the  causea  or  taoB  of  dropdea,  by  an  a- 
amination  of  Iho  qoalities  of  collecUoiis  of  water,  or  lo  flnd  out  the  causes  and 
cure  of  fevciB,  by  the  quantity  or  [Quality  of  the  di^ch^rrtes  wbirli  tnbc  place  in 
those  diseases  from  thekidneya  and  skin.    (Vul.  1.  ji.  Ii  in  to  be  lament- 

ed, that  it  is  not  in  pulmonary  consumptionB  only  iliat  iKt^  olil-Tts  of  a  disease 
have  been  mistaken  for  its  cause.  Water  in  the  brain,  a  membrane  in  the  tra- 
chea, and  a  pretematuial  secretion  of  bile,  faave  been  accused  prodnoing  by- 
drocsidulnsinteinBSi qmanghetiadisalis,Bnl bilious fa*er,QL 391;]  whsnat, 
we  know  they  are  Uie  ^fcMof  those  disease*  mly,  in  the  «ncee»ivaorttria 
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whuh  etch  of  Uieoi  has  beeo  mentioned.  Il  is  high  time  loharnesi  the  tteeSi 
teiHiAt^  Oie  car  o/rmdiciiu  Marr,  insian!  nf  brliind  iu  The  cailh,  in  our 
BOcDce,  has  stood  still  Itmg  enough.    Ld  uit  ai  last  btiiete,  it  revoites  round  iti 

Bjitem ;  but  in  this,  tlioy  ate  upon  a  footing  with  the  water,  liio  mcmbtaiic, 
and  ilie  bile  that  have  beeu  alluded  to,  which,  though  they  eonfiliiule  no  pari  of 
the  diseases  that  produce  them,  frequently  induce  Bymplomi,  aod  a  termination 
of  them,  wholly  unconnected  wilh  the  otiginial  dis^ise."  (Vol.1,  p,  342— SSL) 
And,  he  argues  (arther,  "  that  tubercles  are  the  efiecta,  and  not  the  cause  of 
putmonaiy  coniumptiou  is  evident  ftom  BimilaT  tumour*  being  suddenly  formed 
on  the  intestinea  by  a  Jyimfery,  and  on  the  ommtnin  by  a  yellow  fei  er,"(')  (P- 
STA) 

It  appean,  therefore,  that  Ruih  was  not  only  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
nwbid  anatomy,  but  quite  aa  veil  with  the  abtuai  to  wlucli  it  may  bo  subjected 
a*  waq  Sprsngell,  vbo  wrote  about  oaw  bundnd  fe«i*  before  our  anlhor.  (Vol. 
L  p.4Ci7 — 4es,}  Nowwhat  hna  beeo  the  {nogresi  of  medical  philoeophy  arsD 
rincs  Sprengell's  d^l  Hara  tfce  adrancn  id  nordld  anatomy  bma^  our 
■•eutlk"loitarigfat"nToliitiDnatDDndtheiun"I  Bai il ifiacialbr ioqwOTxl 
His  potbolDgf  dt  tnbenle  aiiMW  Kiudi  poured  the  of  hii  philoscfttaf  npon 
iti  But,  let  HI  beai  oar  aathar  as  to  his  ooDDlnikna  in  ragaid  to  the  nature 
oftnbeicnlaiHdepaeiL  HB"niaintaiiii"thatitii  ■  encwted  into  the  anhslanee 
of  the  Inngs,  wfaere  it  piodines  those  tamoDrs  we  call  toberctes."  Away,  tben> 
with  the  tmfoonded  pretext  that  Eoah  was  unacquainted  vith  morbid  anal- 
aaj.  He  understood  it  m  all  its  aepects.  Again, 

•■  It  is  agree^le,"  says  our  man  of  facts.  "  to  pursue  the  anaiagi/  of  this  dis- 
ease mth  an  acuta  inBammition  of  tJie  longa.  They  both  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  lame  leama  o/'  At  year,"  Sk.  "Id  short,  the  pneumon;  and 
conanmption  are  alike  in  so  many  particulars^  that  they  a^qiear  to  leaembte 
AadowB  of  the  same  substance.  They  di^  only  se  the  protracted  shadow  of 
tbe  evening  does  from  that  of  the  noon-day  sun."  (*)  And,  our  author  jtwtly 
adds,  (hat "  a  difierence  in  the  remote  causes  does  not  invalidate  the  patalleL" 

(Sec.  12  and  i:,.)  '  V">*- 

Our  author  ilnider.  [Iif  [m.iiciiuLjt  jiiiu  ■'rjLLiiiivE  and  RiDIoiL,"  and  an 
our  experience  is  in  einet  conformity  w  ith  his  obserration. 

"  1.  Or  THE  FissT  OB  iHrLAMiuioiil  slAts.  Bloddiettimc.  I  have  used 
this  remedy,  with  great  bUccOk  in  every  use  of  consumption  attended  by  a 
hard  pulse,  or  a  pulse  rsodered  wetdcST  by  a  laborious  transmlEsion  of  tha  blood 
through  the  Inngs."  (P.  218—251.)  Ha  slates  iostancee  in  which  ha  bled 
sight  (imes  hi  t\niwedai,Bft«en  times  in  six  weeks,  and  "  with  the  happiest  et- 
feclft  Mr.  Trscey  ma  bled  eiglitr-S*^  times  in  six  numtbs  by  Dr.  Sfaelton, 
in  the  inflatnmatnty  stale  this  diaaase,  and  he  ascribed  his  recovery  to  this 
fieqnant  uie  of  the  Isoest  To  thaaa  cases  I  might  add  many  others  of  con- 
sqoqitiTe  parsoDa  who  hiTO  bsen  parlsctly  outsd  by  frequent^  aodof  mai^oth- 
an  whose  lives  hare  been  pKHoDged  by  occaakaa^hlaedings.  But,  I  im  S0117 
to  add.  Hut  I  could  telals  many  man  eases  of  conaimiptiVB  patients  who  ban 

(i)iiiUTP.Ti,n,8^«a,im.  (t)  nu-t  u. 
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It  ii  remarkable  that  Rush  now  combal*  tbo  objection  of  "  debility  "  that 
IB  raised  against  Uie  ueo  of  the  lancet ;  end  he  retorts  with  good  efleot  that, 

"The  men,  who  urge  this  objection,  do  not  hesitate  to  lake  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  ouncen  of  blood  from  a  patient  in  a  [BiucmODy,  in  the  course  of  five  or 
Bin  days,  without  considering  that  the  debility  in  the  latter  cnsp.  is  such  as  to 
confine  a.  paUent  U>  hiB  bed;  while,  in  the  former  case,  the  patient's  bttcnglh  ia 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  walk  about  his  house,  and  even  to  attend  to  hii  ordL 
i>Bi7  businesit"  (VdL  Lpp.274,3S3— 393,318,  m)  -  The  relief  obtaiDsd 
bf  bleediog  ii  to  eaiabi  in  thia  atate  of  ctauluppticn,  that  I  often  bm  it  u  ■ 
paJliatin  leataSy,  where  I  do  not  expect  it  will  perform  a  cure." 

Our  lalher  quolaa  Callaih  »nd  HemilloD  of  I^Fim  Eegis,  aa  ctmcDrriiig  in 
— T*^— "  with  bloodleUiiv-  He  cilei  two  instancei,  under  liii  own  idMem- 
tim,  when  Ibe  puianli  were  ndiMlly  emsd  by  the  ducbaige  of  a  quan  of 
blood  bom  th^lOngK  (P.5SB,uidToLL[i21B — STT.)  Tbaie  ate  few  piae- 
tilioDeii  who  have  not  witnened  tbe  same  result  ftom  emamaua  eipecimatiani 
e(  blood.  And  jet,  oit  ii  atnnge^"  nyi  AnnatioDg,  "how  men  itf  anpeiioc 
bonltiee  to  mj  own,  go  m  to  giej-headed  old  age  without  proflting  at  bU  b; 
that  expeiieDce."  (') 

We  had  a  patient,  a  young  lad;,  who  had  been  long  troubled  with  indigee- 
tiao,  upon  which  bad  ■nperrened  an  obetinate  hopatio  congeetioii.  Thia  was 
followed  it  inteiTali  of  ibont  nx  montba  with  dietniGUr  inaiksd  idupalhio  foTOT^ 
(pp.  WB,  996,  S%}  freqaentlj  attended  bj  modenle  hsnu^^na.  Copiona 
■nd  npalted  hhwdlottinga  were  amoogat  the  remedies  bf  which  we  alwaye 
succeeded  in  edketing  relief;  though  never  complete.  In  July,  1836,  we  were 
edranowd  to  visit  her  in  the  country,  and  were  told  by  her  brother  that  ehe 
bad  been  attacked  with  henKqityais,  and  had  already  Icot  laverBl  qnaita  of  blood. 
t)ur  immediate  reply  was.  that  it  would  either  kill  her  or  euro  her,  but  most 
probably  the  latter.  On  our  aniTal,  we  (oond  our  friend  Dr.  Willet,  who  was 
also  rusticating  in  (he  same  place,  had  lent  a  helping  hand  to  nature,  and  had 
abstracted  from  the  arm  two  quarts  more.  From  that  time  ihe  advanced  rapidly 
to  a  elate  of  full  convalescence,  and  baa  remained  eonnd  in  health  to  the  pret- 
ent  April,  1&40.  The  entire  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  ime  day  was  computed 
by  Dr.  Willet  at  four  quarts.  It  may  be  abo  stated,  in  collection  with  what 
we  have  said  in  various  places  aa  to  the  doctrine  id' debility,  that  this  lady  was 
in  a  feeble  elate  when  the  hemonhaga  took  place.    (Vol  I.  p.  :292,  SSS.) 

■>  From  many  yean'  ezperteTia  of  the  efficacy  oT  bleeding  in  thie  state  of  eon. 
■umption,  1  feel  myself  atilhorixid  to  oturl,  (hat  where  a  gnaler  propoitioo  t£ 
persona  die  of  consumpticm  when  it  makea  its  jSrJf  appearance  in  the  lungs, 
with  inflammatory  diathesis,  than  die  of  ordinary  pneununia,  (provided  ecer. 
cise  be  used  afterwards,)  it  must,  in  nine  coiu  oai<fim,\K  ascribed  to  the  ig. 
norance,  or  the  errtmeinu  thtoria  of  pbysiciane,  or  to  the  obstinacy  or  timidity 
of  patients."  Finally, 

"  In  reviewing  the  prejudices  against  thie  excellent  remedy  in  consumptions," 
continues  Rush,  "I  have  frequently  wished  to  discover  such  a  substitute  fm-  it  aa 
woald  with  equal  safety  and  certain^  take  down  the  morbid  ezcitemenl,  end 
■etkaaTtfae  attoial  ^eton.  At  pceeentwe  knowof  nosuchmna^;  aodi 
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until  it  be  discovered,  tl  Aeeomu  m  to  cDntot  ft*  ]iry'ullu§  ijgrtuf  blmUfg} 
and  to  derive  all  the  advuitiges  from  it  wbioh  Imrs  besn  mentiooed.''  (') 

Waidnp  is  an  advocite  for  bloodlettiDg  in  nriooa  ■ncAthim  iflbctiDDi ;  bn^ 
with      enlightened  prudcni^s.  And, 

"When  Iho  lunsrs  bccomo  the  acaC  of  tnbeicles,  tben  w  uniaier  aomte  oi 
ralief  deriTcd  from  bloodleltin;;.  besides  that  of  iiii(i|«tii]K  uconpai^IIK  id- 
HimmBtiDD,  snd  which  ought  to  be  liept  in  roiAd  id  tbo  admiinsMtiia  of  thi) 
remedy."  "Sj  sbaliactiDg  blood  nnder  rach  dmnnataiiceB,  (ni;  inoresnd 
dctennination  of  blood,)  tho  congoatiai  is  lelievBd,  winch  qneUi  the  inemied 
frequency  of  the  heazt  utd  enAsnusnieiit  in  respintioii."  (*}  (Vol.  L  p.  196— 
134,  Itc.) 

We  might  go  on  with  similar  authorities,  who  derive  their  iDdicBtions  frm 
enlightened  experience  and  weU  grounded  views  in  pathology ;  but  lliii  mlul 
datolvc  on  auch  as  may  be  disp«ed  for  a  greater  multiplication- 
Having  Bpoken  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  American  pbyoeiana.  that  tubor' 
cnlaui.phthisiB  is  an  inSammatoir  aSbction  in  all  its  alagea,  it  beooniBB  na  to 
N7,  that  ths  deplMtre  ijitsm  ii  len  lieqDentlj'cairiMl  out  at  the  penod  whan 
it  can  on);  be  luaftil,  than  Ihsir  viswaof  ita  pathologj  would  juali^,  or  tha 
aymptoms  and  nnitali^  of  the  diaease  most  clearly  demand,  lliia  ie  e^)ecial^ 
true  of  nanf  physicians  in  our  Urge  CTtien;  anil  ive  have  reason  to  think  thai 
the  prejudice  against  the  untiphlru^i.Hlic  trealnient  has  been  more  or  tete  derived 
from  abroad. 

But,  we  must  not  yet  abandon  our  modem  Sydenham.  "A  second  remedy  Ar 
the  inBimmatory  state  of  consumption."  \v:  eayf,  "Fbould  be  eoujiht  for  in  a 
Mtlk  and  ViaCTABLE Dkt." — (these  words  being  placcdin  capitals.)  (>)  Rice 
is  put  down  «  the  best  vegetablo  substance.  "Vomita  "  are  auggosted  where 
bleeding  is  opposed. 

When  the  disoaae  reaches  the  A«rte  or  Mcouf  stage,  the  treatment  should 
be  accommodated  to  the  predominance  of  inSanmatuy  or  tjphDiu  aymptooia ; 
for  the  hectic  state  presenta  each  of  ihem  allemalsly  avety  wwkrBDd  aone- 
bmcB  every  day,  to  the  hand  or  eye  of  the  phyncian."  ■!  ta  sonyr  however, 
to  add,  that  when  bleeding  haa  not  been  iodieated,  I  have  seldom  been  able  (a 
aflbrd  much  relief  by  medidns  in  tfaia  state  of  consnmioion." 

btfae  Airdtir  Ti/plurat  ttatei,  onr authtv  conmends  slinjulants,  and  "a  cor- 
dial >tiiDutatisg  dieC"  (ritb  wtdeh  "milk  "  may  be  combined. 

■A  dry  sibutfioii.  murriry  or,  mi  cliangt  of  cHmUf.  are  alike  proper  in 
erary  itateeftfaepnimmialy  cmnUDption."  What  appears,  as  will  he  shown 
in  the  sequel,  to  be  the  «nlt  of  lata  statislieB,  especially  in  wamr  climstesr 
wu  well  fcnomi  to  our  eloaa  obsetver ;  viz,— 

••Itia  lennlfiBble  thatelintaus  unifiirmly  cold  or  warm,  which  seldom  pro- 
duea  ecmsniqitiom,  art  genetBllyfUBl  to  pemmi  who  visit  them  in  that  diaeaaa. 
Caonltiea  between  the  80th  or  SKb  dsgreea  at  latitade  an  moat  fricod^  to 


Onr  author  Qien  becomes  lealoiu  and  fall  as  to  the  "radical  cure  <t  cob 
■nmptien.'*  ••Hub  oonaista  of  various  kinds  ofeicrciEe  and  labour  in  theopM 
air,  ausoding  to  the  absence  of  infiammatori-  isymptonu',  i:t.    Thia  qyateni 
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BDit  ba  CCtBtmued  through  life,  or  the  diicsse  will  be  likely  to  retum.   "Ton  ' 
maeb  eiMM  be  uid,  however,  to  enforce  the  tmportuif  e  of  KVoidiag  btigBa."(>) 
Wb  hm  pnntMd  ihe  fiiregoiiig  ■jritem  in  all  its  dctailii,  (hnughont  our  yn- 
fBMimuJ  life,  and  an  truly  ny  liu.  ertty  »oeiM«iriw  ewe  to  4dJed  eonflma- 
tkn  to  otir  tiem  tf  ttte  p«tltdoe7,  tod     the  no  lUtb  cctUial  of  ait  cnar 


The  incipient  fonnatian  of  pulmonary  tubercle  is  mppOMd  net  to  depend  on 
inlhnimatory  action.  b<7cauee  it  ia  rarely  deteli^wd  in  acnie  or  cbnmic  pneu- 
monia,  (■)  M,  LouIa  sets  aside  Ibe  in6atnmatDry  raigin  of  tnbertte  upon  (ha 
ground,  eepeclally,  that  -the  wx  that  sesipa  most  exposed  to  phthiaia  ii  laaat 
frequently  attacked  by  pneumonia  or  breDo)util^  and  thiSr  in  the  proportion 

If  our  author  mean  by  hrcacliitisf  or^oaiy  eatairti,  or  colda,  hta  afflimltian 
ia  at  Tarianea  with  oniTeiaal  experience. 

KoDsaaii,  on  ths  ccotreiyi  hae  found  pulmonary  tnberde  ao  ^mlUtuOj  at- 
bndnit  apcD  units  and  chronic  pneumonia,  and  pleori^,  that  Ira  coidden 
tbosB  aActiona  annnf  the  frequcct  causes  of  pulmonnj  tnbviole.   Mr  J. 

qnont,  and,  by  aoma  anthna,  Um  cbief  caoae  of  coDauniptiai."  That,  "eeitaiil 
it  ii^  no  an<:tioo  ao  coomaily  qipoba  to  pteeada  cuunuiqiticof  as  bnochia] 
iiiilatioD."  (*) 

"IF  it  be  now  coneidorsd  who  an  the  advoeltea,  and  who  tbe  opponents,  of 
Ibe  mSammatory  origin  of  tubercle,  it  vill  be  found  that  the  fonner  are  gene- 
rally such  as  have  furraed  tlieir  conclueiont  in  the  echoal  of  nature,  nnd  that 
the  latter  have  derived  them  from  doubtful  appearances  after  death.  The 
opinions  of  one  are  nude  up  from  a  vast  series  of  facta  which  appertain  to  tho 

have  disappeared,  and  the  pjithulu^cal  cause  has  become  extiucL  And,  if  we 
cast  our  eyes  around,  and  inquire  who  it  is  lhal  so  ttrcnuously  oppoje  Uic  con- 
tra-Btimalaiitplan  in  the  early  stages  of  puiiBonary  phthisis,  we  shall  find  them 
to  he  those  who  commend  wine  and  bark  in  congestive  feverSf  in  erysipelaa,  or 
in  proetralitv  inflamiMtioiiai  or  who  lely  upon  tartaiind  antimony  in  tboaa 
pneumcsiiM  wbkh  apeadily  end  in  pnlmonaiy  iKaMganinliia.  We  cannol, 
therelbi^  agtea  with  I^.  Baiao,  (bat  our  pnctice  "in  tnberaBloaa  pfathiaia  i* 
fotuided  upon  a  mere  diclnm."  (•) 

In  respect  to  tba  objection  t)«t  tubenle  ia  not  doTelopad  by  pnenmoa^  al- 
lowing that  it  may  be  irae  in  a  greater  tmpartiea  of  Ibe  eases,  it  e««aes  to  b« 
tenable  when  it  is  comideied  that  the  celliilar  tisane  ia  ntaatly  the  asat  of  ths 
latter  aflbction.  Pulmonary  (abercle  is  probably  generated  in  the  mucous  and 
■etons  textures,  (*)  at  least  in  a  general  sense.  Andral  alters  his  opinion  as  to 
tbacellnlar  tissue,  (']  and  subBcqucutly  remarks,  "cette  secretion  pent  egale- 
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'  BMtt  ■vmr  li«n  dui  pliaieiin  das  tiMuiqni  snti«iit  duM  1«  compoatuaAi 

poucKHL"  C)  So,  aln,  in  hii  ootei  to  laeimee'a  Treatiw  «a  Anienlutka 

It  does  not  enctly  follow,  howeser,  thsl  becsuee  pncumooU  may  freqUBDtly 
fsilof  dairoliqiingBcrofuloiiB  infiammaiion,  iliai  a  will  be  equally  ttua  of  catar. 
rbal  aSectioDB  ;  siul  IhiK  mil  ti<;  xhu  more  apjisrcnt  should  it  result  that  the  tu. 
berculoUB  malCcc  IB  me^t  frequently  (rcucTiitcd  by  the  pulmanaiy  iducoub  tisiue- 
It  ii  also  manifest  that  much  may  often  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the 
rahoua  predupoaing  causes,  external  and  conatitutiODBl,  and,  thet«ibre,  upon  the 
emct  modiScitica  of  tbe  i»iginal  inflammatory  action.  (P|k4T8 — 479,603 — 
GOS.)  That  variety  which  coDititutinopiileniic  influenza  ii  manifestly  diSerant 
from  what  aiises  from  the  spocial  agency  of  temperature,  and  may  reault  mora 
frequently  iu  phthisis  than  the  latter.  This  wo  believe  to  be  true  j  aoditwUl 

colds  with  11  uimonary  tubercle.   Broussais  remarks,  that  pneumonia  Bndpten- 

■>  numehcal  tables and  M.  Ifluis,  therefore,  after  saying  that  "  pneumonia 
aarts  no  influence  in  the  development  of  phtliiais,"  aaumee  that  the 

"  Proposition  of  M.  BroUBSaia  it  ahoUi/ conjtclural"  "  To  mnder  this  concln- 
■IDD  rigvnnu,  tables  of  mortality  were  necSHaiy  for  the  poipoee  of  aecertaining 
nhethai  the  longs  ondar  tlieae  eirenmstancea  ware  mora  frequenllj  tubercul*. 
tadtlunmiiidnidnill^AtMM  tge,  ifijig  mUeatS  he^dalt,  to  atimcf 

If  iub«U«rob)ectioDi  than  thslinegaaigeait  b«  brouglit  againit  the  obMT- 
Tidoos  of  ft  must  diitingnished  and  prelbund  pluJoaapber,  they  moat  be  olaawd 
io  the  category  of  those  which  have  been  hmled  by  our  author  at  ftll  tgta  ud 
4t  all  memben  of  hia  profeaaioo. 

But,  that  cofarrAol  aSectioos  are  the  moat  common  caoaea  (rfpolmonarytubei^ 
cle  is  too  obvious  to  American  phjaicians  to  require  any  proof.  On  this  conti- 
nent thp  dineane  in  greatly  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  over  the  whole  of 
which,  from  hlaine  to  Georgia,  whether  in  cities,  villages,  or  a  aparBe  popula- 
tion, it  is  well  known  to  prevail.  Our  most  popular  retreats,  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  and  I'enGacols  in  Florida,  are  scarcely  more  exempt  id  indemenlninters 
than  the  northern  citiea.  And  here,  as  everywhere  slse,  pulmooaij  tabercls  k 
mainly  develt^wd  at  those  seasoDB  when  catarrhal  anulMic  an  moat  rile ;  and 
ahould  influenza  sweep  over  our  coaFt,  we  invaiiably  look  for  a  greater  multi- 
plieation  of  the  vietiros  of  ohthisie. 

On  the  other  hand,  uie  vast  tniptior  oi  ims  cdimtn-  is  comparaliyely  exempt 
fromcolda  and  mflueim,  ami  uoii  c  vi  r  f.iiicr  rnijOK-  causes  may  contribute  to 
the  deve  pmen      p   h  ilcnce  that  an  exemption 

from  the  laiier  iiDDcam  lo  uf  l'"';.:  n  m  ij;i'  i.ii  i  an  exemption  from  colds. 

personal  uuseiniTiim.     i  ii  ■  |ii|iiii,i;  n.'i  i  i  lounirv  are  but  little  subject  to 

catarrhs,  m     rv  conaum|>liDn.    The  fact 

should  b      s.  ;n  settled  for  centuries, 

whilst  th  ■lit  date. 

We  b  >e,  although  diflerenltr 

ilatad  liy  Laennecfl  «  oainernead,  [■)  ami  book  ouiers.    We  have  do  oodO- 

(II  CliDlqu  MM.  t.  U.  pp.  II.  as,  19}  On  PDUiliii.  i.  WT,  «K 
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dancs  in  tha  gmenl  inductions  doriTed  from  the  amr  italWim  far  reuou 
wUctiwiUbBUi4>iied.  Beddoes  nTitbst in  England, thB^naHUCODiaMm- 
_lr«*<^  tooiMdinvciiU,-"  tlitt,ociiU(pioTehta]  to  the  TOODg  prindptltr 
'l7Siniig'  riMtoooiniDiptiaDf'  tiui,  "IIwezlfamejWftien^ofetxwnmpliiMii 
bOM  IMliii)  Mraa  tobara  bsen^KIyaMrlM  to  l)wnritbkiaM«f  tha 
(tliml&"(')  AiidiiiitiiDtDpantfaiiraTpriiieiplathittbtririiDdaiflhacon. 
nectioD  uf  phlhiaii  with  nildi  advise  &  retrastoT  their  patienta  liiifi).  finijmali. 
and  tipialik  dimstal  Lale  inTestigationa  diow that,  in  LoodoD,  230 dattha «f 
even' loot)  are  (ram  consuniptioDiaiid  about  the  lame  at  Paris;  whibt  in  Snfc 
d?n  and  St.  Fetersburgb,  where  colda  are  eomparativelj  rare,  the  ratio  ia  onlj 
03  Id  10(10.  IteppeaiatonathatthianewoftbeiubjeotiageDanlffecoflTmad 
Sii  J.  CitA,  and  by  Andnl  in  hia  lata  editiamf  I^annea  on  the  Cheat 
Bmh,  too,  wia  the  prerailing  eonnclion  aa  to  tha  eamwctioD  of  phlhiiiB  widi 
cotdaitill  thoneajnllaaunrtoayariginof  tubeictoh^antobeanataniieallyde- 

ProfeuDT  AliaoD  onten  into  ■  Very  elaboiate  ezaminatkn  of  facta,  to  shmr 
that  tuberculoua  pbtUatrdepeiida  principally  uponeold,  tmdudng  KpMted  ud 
neglected  infltmnatiaiM  of  the  limgi.  (i)  Alid  thai  HorliHi,  in  hia  eiceUent 

"A  bnge praportim  of  ccoinmptive  pcticniH  me-  ah\^  tn  Ira^e  tha  flnt  ap> 
pearanea  af  diaeafe  to  aome  expomire  to  cuki  'ir  wcl,  an  incautloos  change  of 
dre«s,duu,  foUomd  by  a  cold,  which  wue  nfjlfcied  iiiiii!  iht  ttjmpionulxamm  m- 
rert,  compliaued  and  unmmagtable.  I  tliiiik,  with  Rrnu.EsuL.s  lhal,  if  the  eatanli 
appcarn  to  be  accidnntnl,  tlie  tulierck's  c^innni  lif  acciistvi  ct  having  produced 
it.  Those  who  deny  the  ajimn-  nf  hronchitis,  appear  lo  do  io  from  Iheftar  if 
admiUing  the  propagation  of  ttij!amman/ry  acHon  from  nnc  fiFsus  ro  theolhef-"(^ 
It  ia  proper,  howeier,  lo  aay  that  Dr.  Morton  siipposos  [hat  tlie  fonnatirai  of 
tubercle  may  depend  on  diftbrent  pathological  conditions.  Wo  are  utterly  op- 
peaed  to  thia  ccttrtrtietiai  for  reaaons  whii'h  v;t:  have  aBslgncd  in  ouraeccad 
aeotion  on  the  Theoriea  of  bilbmrnatiDU,  and  in  many  other  places. 

We  might  die  many  other  late  authorities  to  the  foregoing  eIRct ;  but  we 
shall  only  refer  to  an  elahorate  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
view, (')  relating,  in  part,  lo  the  latest  statistics  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Various  other  ccsncidencea  betwixt  the  eliciting  causes  of  inflammalioD,  tha 
presence  of  that  disease,  and  the  formation  of  tubercle,  might  bs  stated.  Thoa, 
in dyaanteiy,  it  ia  aaid  by  Cleghom,  that  he  -  hrs  seen  in  many  cases  aeinfaoua 
toberelea  straitening  the  cavity  of  the  coloti  in  nnny  plafes."  (') 

Rnsh,  also,  "  requests  oa  to  attend  to  Iht?  smlki^ii^is  with  which  tnbettia* 
are  framed  in  iyKnIay.  They  tender  it  probable  Ihat  they  are  fonned  hi  Am 
sonie  ttullni  Romur  in  the  and  that  they  sre  the  amteqiutux,  and  nottfae 
cmss  ^that  diseaaain  the  ImtgaidiieheDdaiDptilonnaiyccoBimiplim''^ 
And,  who  win  deny  the  accnra^  of  this  pIu]oaa|diyt 

Sir  I.  Claik,  in  his  excellent  work,  remarha,  that,  ■the  mortality fiemeeo- 
Btnajnica  ia  greater  in  the  West  Indies  Ihin  on  any  ether  statiani"  and  be 
eonsiders  "  its  gi«at  prevalence  there,  one  of  AiB  meat  teuarliable  tesntta  ef 
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And  why  no  "  remaikable" !  For  Lhe  nasm  tbtt  Bil 
JaowB  had  truly  Lmliibed  the  belief  that^ooaumption  is  8  rare  disease  in  tbaat 
iilaodi ;  and  it  ii  upon  this  well  known  ground  that  Kurope  and  America  baie 
sent  their  phthuical  subjects  iBthoM  regions.  WeMUii'rbcail,  (')  Rush,  (p.  el&) 
Coetitlat,  FergUEOD.  Bancroft,  sod  others,  state  the  fact  truly,  that  consumption 
is  ■'Comparatively  a  rare  disease  in  tropical  climates."  The  venenble  Dr- 
Bancrott,  long  resident  at  Kingston,  anured  as  that  it  could  not  be  reganlad 
as  a  illeeaseor  Jamaica  i  andtrssbtaiDedUiemBsMaimatiaaatotlteriilaDdb 
Beddoes  mads  paitkolar  inqoiria  into  the  fket  Ftom  lom^  he  latmt  Uial 
consumption  occurrsd  in  the  islaiyla,  "sbaieu,  otben,  (anil  puticiilailf  par- 
sane  not  bf^loni^inir  to  the  profeasioD,)  mart  tbatit  if  almoBt  whdiy  unknown ; 
in  contitiii.'itiiin  ni  uhich  npinion  medical  wiitsra  may  bo  quoted,"  He  then 
addrct^til  n  Ictli-r  in  Kdiv^nlx,  the  histonan  of  tlie  AnCilka,  for  infisniation  npni 
thoBulijcct;  lowliidi  Mr,  E.  replied,  that  "I  andersUnd  that  females  of  the 
West  Iniiics  arc  very  linl)lc  to  consumption  on  cominB  to  England.  At  their 
niuiee  oouiury,  consmniiriim  is  nlmost  untnnicn."  (') 

The  whole  concluMcii,  -ih  Li>  Ihu  pny:>hncn  >■!  consumptiDQ  in  the  West 
Indies,  has  been  derived  from  army  etatistici ;  made  up,  in  the  fint  place,  ac- 
cording to  admission,  in  a  crude  and  ignorant  manner,  and,  in  the  next  place. 
at  Bulyicli  who  should  never,  as  it  appean  to  us.  be  taken  as  -""■[■i"  for  an; 
eonoIuBcoi  in  pbfiiolog;  ot  puhokgjr,  unlen  to  adnnce  our  fauwladga  oT  tba 
nmote  «*u«u  of  diaeaa*.  (VoLL  p.  302— 303,603^  nstt,  and  on  ibe  ijpboid 
brer  of  I^m) 

In  HuDB  Tullo^'i  lata  Statistical  Bapmt,  we  And  it  stated,  that  "cataniisl 
•flbetionaaranotOM  halfaoeonuDODas  inBiitain,"  whilst  "at  least  twice  as 


Now,  bowsrer  tna  tlu*  na;  be  in  ralaluHi  to  the  am;,  il 
iict«d,  t«nshaT8aaid,braUaip«tieoeeinieqMettotlisinhahit»aWoftha^ 
ud  atbnr  West  India  islands.  Bnl,  adiBitliig  iti  nmrsrsal  afliUMtiao,  it  in 
DO  reqiectibomtbat"e«tanhala&iitiU]^'aTsiiDttliBpiiDcq>(laniitii^«Bm» 
of  ocoaunptlon  in  other  climates.  The  conelumon  is  neither  luteal  nor 
Ubeml.  The  fact  woold  only  show  the  existence  of  other  causes,  which  has 
UBmbeendaublod.  Of  these,  diseases  of  the  digesiite  organs  an  amoi^  tha 
nurtfraqnent;  aod  lach  appears  lo  )iave  been  the  case  with  the  annr  at  Ja- 
maica. Klioua  (even  were  excessively  rife ;  and  whore  cooTslescencs  occur. 
red.  it  ia  a  rsaaDnabls  conclusion,  that,  in  the  materials  of  which  the  British 
army  is  eompoied,  the  tevor  bad  contributed  either  directly  to  the  development 
irf  tubercutoua  inBammation,  or  laid  (be  foundation  of  hepatic  and  gaetnc  alicc- 
tiona,  «^ueh  an  well  known  lo  eieit  the  same  pulmonic  influences.  But,  wo 
do  tiot  speak  without  the  best  authorily  as  to  the  nuactablo  constitutions  and 
halnts  o£  at  least,  a  largo  portion  of  the  British  army.  We  find  it  amply  shown 
in  British  records ;  ond.  down  to  the  last  moment,  we  sec  that  Sir  A.  Ilalhday, 
in  bia  Review  of  Major  Tulloch')<  Itcport.  represents  the  army  as  addicted  to 
intemperance^  and,  that  one  half  of  the  sickness  and  mortality,  on  the  Weatln- 
diastalion,ariBet  from  drunheiAoBs  and  its  kindred  vices.  Connected  vithtbes* 
causes  are  military  hardships  under  a  tropical  sun,  a  bad  diet^  and  impure  air. 
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Tbau  Rqicrli,  therefore,  an  wothlen  u  It  reapects  the  questioni  at  inue, 
tai  etpeeMlj  in  ralstiaa  to  the  chiraetBr  of  diMua  tmong  the  proper  inhabi- 
tulaof  acouBtiT.  TfusuaveDdemoiutntsdbf  the  Repmti  tbemaelrei, m 
d»  eeapantife  ennqitlai  of  the  eOaeait  (dthon^  higliHTsn  tbamalTei,) 
ftoD  pahBonuj  [MhiiD ;  theim|MitiaQ«t  Jamaicsbdiigoolr  si*  to  IB.  CK 
all  ths  idaub,  IDO)  ths  officen  of  tbs  aim;  at  JatnafM  aia  moat  addicttd  to 
fcabitBlhatat«liksIrtolaythefoundBtloaotcaiiBiniqiaaa.  Itberidanlithsre- 
ton,  that  it  would  be  u  naaamUe  to  impute  the  rices  aod  broken  down,  and 
•oraAilona  cooatUotiaM  importad  from  Eanqw,  to  the  natmal  tenant!  ottbs 
aoiX  B*  their  diieasoe. 

And  vhat  are  the  nbaiaiithe  maans  of  iofbimation  npoa  ihe  quealim  befBv 
nat  An  tha  &cta  datired  &om  medical aoiticaa  tbal  sn  piopBrto  be  admitted 
iritlanthe  archiTea  of  NienMl  Or,  bmum  rather  the  batneutoTknoir. 
ledge  overlooked  in  the  ftsdnalii^  diaplar  of  "numerical  tablea"  and  the 
"rigDOrofmalhematicsV  We  are  told  Sir  A.  Halliday,  that  «uch  ie  the 
fugitive  life  of  iJie  nrmj-  physicians  in  tho  coloniee,  Ihat  thpy  only  paps  through 

pirriiraccii  officer  lo  another.  (■)  And,  what  fan  better  prove  the  title  of  these 
Reports  to  the  conaideration  ive  would  provide  them,  than  the  fact  nf  thair 
boiuE  compiled  by  British  MjiOHs  !    (1'.  207,  and  Vol.  L  pp,  2M  — 296,  302 

Eut,  it  is  a  capital  mistake,  that  colds  are  Dot  commoa  in  the  West  Indiea. 
Bo  entirely  the  revereo  of  this  is  it,  that  it  is  truly  slated,  as  the  result  of  direct 
observation,  that,  at  Rl  Croii,  which  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  American  inral- 
ids,  and  one  of  tho  moat  c(]uablc  climates,  "  their  flannela  shonld  be  worn  next 
the  fikin ;  and  the  upper  garments  should  afford  a  pretty  good  defence  a^aat 
sudden  changen.  Cicntlemcn  of  the  island  almost  always  wear  cloth  coala. 
Violent  heats  from  eicrcisc  »ill  kad  lo  cold),  if  they  are  not  followed  by  more 
Krioua  consequences.    They  will  he  frequently  admonished,  as  I  often  waa, 

people  ranri'  ii|ip>choii=ivc  i>f  tnkiiif;  cold,  or  who  infire  carpfiilly  avoid  silting 

the  British  army.  And  «-ho,  after  knowing  the  delinquency  of  colonial  physi- 
cians', and  that  the  reports  are  compiled  by  Majors  of  tJio  army,  will  yield  his 
credulity  so  far  as  to  suppoee  that  the  investigation  of  coses  was  carried  bach 
to  the  catarrhal  aflectiop,  or  even  that  catarrh  finma  a  subject  of  ai^  ohaer. 
Tati(me|ther  bf  the  phjaidana  or  the  nuyor*!  It  ii  intarioDi^  in  Snrepe  and 
America,  that  it  cousliuitlf  happeni  when  ttibercle  has  aottudlf  auperrsDed 
upon  catarrh,  that  the  attenticia  of  the  patient  ia  not  attracted  to  hie  aitnatiea 
tDl  hii  case  beeomea  irremediable,  ^id^we  donbt  not,  itie  fqwiaallr  &om 

tijf,  la  vtimtn  nmrt  IIUu  u  tW  njipiil  dT  idh  mv  kfftlbHb."—  Ol  Tlt/ktl  JHMMi,f|fc 
lljh,lilMllftJiniMl«flM>dM.nit.U.»a3B^Ma. 
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this  lack  of  obscivalion  of  the  eaily  hislorj'  of  tha  complaint,  list  it  iaconBcien- 

Nevertlieless,  there  are  physicians  in  the  British  ariDf,  who,  like  Robert 
Jackson,  are  among  Uie  great  Ijulwarkaof  metliciue;  and  it  is  from  such  ohserr. 
em  that  no  obtain  Uie  following  important  record  in  Major  Tulloch's  Report, 
with  which  we  aie  content  to  close  this  part  of  our  investigation.    Thus: — 

"Not  oaly  b  consumption  productive  of  grtai  morlality  in  tfaia  cmnmand. 
(the  Windward  and  Leeward,)  but,  infiamtniuim  ^  Ilk  Imgt  and  tittenac  ca. 
tarri  an  nearls  Imic  "s  preaikru,  and  laiee  as  fatal  oi  among  tnxft  tit  Brifain." 

There  ia,  however,  another  aspect  in  which  this  auhjecl  abouM  b«  regarded 
bna  toomeaL  Althou(rh  consumption  he  rare  among  the  natives  of  iniinEal 
climatea,  the  West  Indies  are  ])Qf  uiiarly  uiiisuitcd  to  such  as  Iuvl' become  pre. 
diqxned  to  Ibo  diHoaaQ  m  iureij;;i  cniiEUncs  ;itiJ  c- ccci^.J/  :o  thaac  i[i  whoDilba 
diasaae  ia  already  den;bped.{')  Tlii>  reason  m  ii>  lii^  luund,  ici  part,  in  what  wo 
hare  already  said  as  to  the  liability  to  catarrhal  aSbctions  in  Ibeee  cliinaUBi 
bat  mora  aoin  llie  cxceeeive  heat  Europeans  are  awarooflhis,  and  hare  Itx^ 
■ince  abaBdoned  the  istanda  as  a  place  of  refuge.  But.  AmBticuiB  utUinue  to 
be  the  victims  of  the  old  prejudice.  Rush  pomted  out  the  erTor.  M  we  hue 
■eeih  (p-  016.)  but  in  run.  Were  the  most  aalubrioua  mountains  of  Januira 
more  accessible,  (*)  they  would  form  the  best  asylum  within  the  tiDpics ;  Ihough 
Cuba  is  preferable  to  any  of  tlie  West  Indies.  The  beat  retreats  are  Madeira 
and  the  Cape  of-Good  Hope. 

Finally,  pawing  to  another  climate,  ws  learn  that,  at  Copenhagen,  "estarrh, 
manifesting  itself  by  cough  and  coryia,  isatatedhy  Dr.  Otto  to  lay  the  ErsqueDt 
foundation  of  phthiaia,  and  other  intractable  diseaaee.  O 

Again,  it  is  contended  that  there  may  be  a  want  of  the  dsobI  phyneal  ligtH 
of  inSamnatkm.  Thui,  Dr.  HaU : — 

•'Redoen^  ttunour,  anlaiged  fapillarwwj  affliaion  of awnm^of  Ijro^  Ja  ntfc 
any  of  tbrai,  tmifannlr  attend  the  derslapmeot  of  tnbeick." 

•TaiDdi^enabletoindumnatiiHiiiial]  tiwnaiaiid  uoderilanrioiif  modi^a- 
timia.  It  ia  a  dictan  laid  down  by  Ibe  aehooh  m  we  ban  mdeaTCtncd  to 
Ami,  (P.  ai6 — SSL)  It  ii  the  ^ipring  of  motbid  anatomf ,  not  of  ao  ubaer- 
Tation  of  nature.  Our  author  conlinQB^  — 

"  The  very  commonest  results  of  inflammation,  the  eSbaions  of  sertmi,  or 
lymph,  do  not  take  place  at  the  moment  the  tubercle  is  deposited,  or  during  the 
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Tot  fane;  and  for  Ihe  obvioue  tesnan  that  the  tuherculous  maUer  ecartl- 
totes  the  nmbid  deposit,  whilst  the  best  patliolojjista  are  coming  to  the  nmcin- 
■ion  tliUit  il  eiimpoacd,  originally  at  least,  of  some  modified  elate  of  eoagnltbla 
Ijmidt.  The  infiammation  being  either  at  the  onset  of  a  specific  kind,  (*)  or 
WOOD  inSnenced  in  that  respect  by  the  conatilutional  "diathesis"  of  the  salqeot, 
wa  natnrallr  bwli  ffK-  a  specific  product ;  whilst  this,  by  the  vaj,  obriitea  the 
naeetutj  of  utf  interrentloB  from  the  hDmoural  pathologf.  Upon  tha  ume 
prtntiple,  thenrfbn,  ira  mi^  ebject  to  the  dspen^enea  of  an  tbojrnal  pndao- 
Ikii  of  common  Ijmph  npm  infladunatirai,  bMnrase  it  is  not  ■GcanpuuBd 
Kxae  of  the  other  prndaets.  And  so  of  pus,  or  my  now  fismatioo  that  ia  the 
acknowledged  Tcniltofthat  mode  of  action.  The  eame  remarks,  too,  an  aqtuill)' 
applicable  in  Iheae  inataiices  to  the  A'equent  abaenee  of  vascnlaii^,  hea^  swel- 
ling, or  throbbing,  Ac.  We  abould  not,  however,  neglect  stating  lbs  impor- 
tant fact  that  polnuniar]'  tnbercle  is  often  preceded  b;  effbsiona  of  blood,  (see. 
16.)  bowerer  tbie  majr  be  aesnmed  to  be  othenrise.  Here,  Andral  is  with  ni 
(p-55a) 

In  allamng,  upon  this  subject,  a  proper  weight  to  the  opinion  of  our  able 
antlior,  it  should  be  recollected  that  at  other  timea,  to  carry  out  the  hypotheaia 
of  irritation,  reaction  from  loss  of  blood,  &c.  he  refuses  to  rocognise  increased 
vascularity,  eSbrions  of  lymph,  of  seruin,  &c,  and  all  the  charriFtcristic  vital 
Kgns  of  inflammation,  although  strongly  pronounced,  as  signilicBiit  of  that  dis- 
ease ;  but,  on  Ihe  contrary,  that  he  mainlains  they  are  then  indicative  of  some 
mode  ofaction  diiBCtly  oppnife  to  inflammation.    (ToL  1.  pp.  229,  340— 24B, 

asi,  2rifi — efi3.  S67— a6ft) 

Finally,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall,  that."tnb«tle  is  deponted  from  Ihe 
influence  of  conatitutional  causes,  and  is  neither  the  effect  or  cotueof  inSamma- 
lion."    Anil  yet  he  says  immediately,  that  "  jqfimal  tubercle  is  a  foreign  body, 

and  the  einitiiig  cause  of  inflammatory  proctsse"."  {') 

What  arelbfconalitutionalcauflps!"  KvL.leiiily  nothing  more  tiian  "dia- 
thesis," or  n  dispMitiun  to  adiseaao  which  has  no  existence  till  eicited  by 
other  causes.    Otherwise,  thin  "constitiilional  Mlise  "  sliould  never  ceai-e  its 

arc  liable  are  full  of  annlogica  ivhich  eh  on- the  nature  of  iho  "  cor.jdMitLnml 
cause,"  and  what  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  the  "  tubcrculou?  .fcjmfit."  Ar.ii,  :i"  we 
now  carry  our  views  a  httlo  farther,  and  consider  how  conElantly  it  happens 
that  the  "  deposit"  is  preceded  by  colds,  dysentery,  hemorrhages.  Sic.  and  how 
often  the  progress  of  the  depoelt  is  arnteted.  and  its  absorption  promoted  in  itfl 
early  stages,  by  bloodletting,  die.  we  shall  have  no  dilficulty  inseeuig  that  the 
HMntial  pathology  at  the  disease  is  constituted  by  something  more  than  the 
"constitntional  cause." 

No  disease  depemli  mora  prorerbially  upon  peenEaritief  oteonstitDtiaa  Qui 
modi^  Ihs  ofdinary  dimeter  of  inllammition,  whatever  part  it  may  aflhct,  than 
the  pathological  oBDse  of  tnbercle  and  it!  asMoiate  leadlts.  The  whole  nb. 
jsdt  however,  faaa  been  mprtiSed  b;  ntoiing  (be  finmalioD  of  tnboole  to  t. 


(i)  betsras  nibs Tk«>iTHlFiHdHam)riE,htdiidniLiDHl, ion. 
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"tuberculous  diathesis;"  and  yet  the  very  foundaLion  of  the  prineiploafbr 
which  we  contCDd. 

Dr.  DavicB  asks,  whon  objectiDg  to  tlio  inflammatory  natura  of  conaumptiDD, 
whether  iJie  prodicis  oj  ordinajy  inftammalumare  any  thing  liketvitnlet?"  O 
Not  exactly  like,  as  we  have  just  eaid.  Bui,  wc  Sod  some  snalogies  in  the  de- 
pOKtioos  of  Borum,  lymph,  pus,  bone ;  medullary,  earcomatoue,  and  melanotic 
nutter,  encyatedi  non-encysted,  and  inii 
luDBii  thsvariousproductBofcutancoi 
bv  peculiar  ondincat^ons  oi  luflamma' 
why  tubercle  diners  irnm  the  produrts 


lungs  were  ri.Lirui  mun-.m  It^siilkTi  ivLiii  m  Hat -.vf^ri'  liju-.-iifriM  jlji.iI]  tubercles, 
but  ihii  [■■II  nEiiurc  oi  which  hem  occn  cipiaineu  bv  iilouhn.  in  IbUu,  rSeo 
\0).  I.  II.  HUM.)  11  or  uuud  it  appear  tu  uav«  uuiui  uunuuureu  unpunani  lu 
these  experiments  to  inquire  wlielher  the  sniinalc  enjojed  ttie  tuberculotu 
•■diathesis."  IJ)  But,  supposing  thai  the  quicksilver  eatiblidied  Dot  mlr  Ibe 
■■  dIslheiiB."  but  also  the  inie  tuberculous  depoail,  wcahauld  tbsn  ptthe  beat 
evidence  of  the  dirri^t  ili'iicndciicc  or  Iho  latter  upon  inOaimnatiatI,  lioce  the 
pnhaanu;  tnture  was  '>xieTislvi<ly  iiL^jilutinatsd  by  coagulable  lymph.  Tliia 
ranove  entirely  tli.^  o>j><:t;mi  by  Dr.IIall  as  juit  stated. 
Whether  feim  Houlin'e  e;iperiment,  whose  accnnrey  caimnt  be  doubted,  or 
b]r  m  a  jniml  pmcsB,  >'ithasbeanKKnelime«sDppiBe(^"acecinling  toBeddoes, 
that  bmnop^rrii  and  pbtbluiheve  bean  prodneedbjr  the  iDterDalDsa  ofmer- 
mafi  and  tlus  flaid  metal  has  bam  inngined  to  iociinn  the  mementom  of  the 
bload  BO  much  as  to  break  Ibmogh  the  loose  and  taider  vessels  of  the  lungs." 
"TtnaisaTeirclainy  eceoufltof  tlw  b«EinniiiK  of  pbtluii%  and  socb  gnm 
mechamcal  ideas  aie  doubtless  ias|q>licable  to  the  motions  <tf  the  living  sf>- 
teni."(^  (Sec  1,  %  and  3.)  But  if  so,  what  ahall  wosa;  oflheiDjeetionsI 
(P,172,««.J 


After  what  we  have  vaiiauslj  said  as  to  the  mganiiatiaii  of  all  parts  of  the 
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lirmg  body,  and  the  necenitjr  ot  <Tgtffi*»tlwn  in  all  new  fbmiatuaa  wbich  ear- 
ly on  ftoeeteee  BDBlogouB  to  thoM  of  the  natural  tiBann,  (p.  354 — 361, 
we  ihall  not  inquire  TBiy  elaborately  into  Uiagamral  doctrine  of  the  nqprgan. 
iKdi>tarBoftnbenl«,irtUohbu  becnfiwidediipan  thefailiireaofiiqeotianf, 
udof  thitail-ae^igiiuttiuneD^thsmicRwa^  Analogy,  the  ^mptomB,  the 
fsmalwe  metM,  and  the  ohasge*  to  which  tubecole  is  fiablc^  are  lUhei  mote 
■atiifiotoij'  than  negaliTe  facto  {Km  loatGM  like  the  Jan^ng.  We  have 
aeeoithat  n(Mn  the  aame  ETomid,  tbgeerooameiiArBnea,  and  other  importent 
partly  h*ye  been  declared  to  be  unorganiied,  and  ID  no  reject  liable  to  dnease. 
<Pp.  318,  note  5770  Ibve  iha  nerraa  been  injacted  1  We  have  aeen  much  of 
aoBlogoaaqiecalatioiNMIolheftottainisfthe  aeetetiaiH  ill  onrEoayarai  the 
'ntal  ftm™,  the  Hnmofal  Palbalogy,  and  eapedaHy  in  our  aacond  aection  on 

Itwaa  tberemltof  Andrel'einveatlgatiDnB,  aaithae  been  thatofothon  who 
am  mppoaed  to  belong  to  the  nonJnflammatoiy  school,  that, 

"  Tubercle  nuut  be  coiuideiBd  a«  the  leanlt  dT  a  modification  or  perrenrion 
of  muritam,  (p.  324,  note,)  which  ie  often  ettended  «  preceded  hy  as  octiB 
nmguinami  cm^ettiim.  TbI9  ie  oUthK  ae  bwoyitrcenain.  B^imJ  this,  tte- 
Tifiiing  U  mtn  amjecture," 

Divealed  of  the  phraaeology  peculiar  \o  our  author,  {Sec  15.)  the  forCKoing 
■tatenwDt  avowB  that  inflammatiDn  is  llie  pathulogical  c-iusc  of  tubercle,  bc- 
jonA  wbicb,"  ereiything  IB  mere  caujectun:."    Again,  our  author  eayg, 

"In  certain cBiee,  and  Ifaje  mil  the  feoJl  minanma  either,  the  morbid  alteratiotia 
of  the  lungB  yieK  evidmlh/ prior  la  the  formation  of  tnberdes,  and  amlrilntUd 
to  produce  them."  Tfaeee  "prior  and  not  the  leaat  nnmeroua  alterationa  "  are 
"hypencmia  of  the  air  cells,  and  u!tima(e«amiacation  of  the  bioocbia,  with  or 
without  oijifcrsfion  of  the  cavities,  and  caatiderabUAidieningoC  their  parictea." 
Also,  "an  efTuBUBi  of  blood  into  the  tieeueof  the  long."  (')  This  opinion  is 
variouely  illustrated  in  hia  CliniqueMMicalo  i  where  thia  cautious  obscner,  so 
sciupuloUB  in  Ills  admisEions  aa  to  all  inflammationsi  dietinctly  avon-e  bie  belief, 
predicated,  too,  of  merbid  anatomy,  that  the  fonnatian  of  tubercle  depends  upon 
that  mode  of  acLioTi.  Thua  :  Li  tratail  patholqgiqae  qui  pricide  la  aicrHion 
laJjfrcukiise  csi  vne  congeslion  laagmneaetiix."  (*)  It  cannot  be  allowed  that 
contradiclory  auggestiens,  by  the  same  writers,  shall  preponderate  against  thmr 
facia  and  eiperiuienUl  i«<iuMiona.  (*)  (Vol.  1.  pp.524, 525, 605, 611,^—682.) 

Cruveiltiier,  also,  taking  up  the  eubject  where  it  was  left  by  Bayle,  Louis, 
LaGnnec,  V'clpeati,  Roetan,  and  otheiB,  concluded  in  oppoeiticn  to  than,  that 
the  fermatiou  of  tubercle  ia  more  or  less  dependent  on  inflammation.  (*)  But, 
how  far  this  may  be  connected  with  Ihe  quicksilver  experiment,  we  are  not  dia- 
tinctlj  told,  l^enoec,  however,  alloiva  thstJ'sseaivns  have  discloeed  the  fre- 
quent COaiiiteDee  of  tuberclea  and  acute  or  chronic  inHammations. 

able  Alieon  has  puahed  the  mquiry,  till  it  haa  offain  and  again  reau lied 
iuhii  conviction,  that  tubercle  dcpendK  upon  inflammation;  and  that  it  may  be, 
at  least,  "  safely  stated,  aa  a  general  principle,  that  the  frequent  excitation,  and 
rapid  acceleration  of  tubercles,  by  inflammation,  is  tho  great  practical  limit  to 

(1)  ruholD|r.  Aoalr  tu],  ir  p.  39S;  ^le'-  Li,  r[>.  344,  ^ 
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Ui«  ma  of  tbe  tuie  ramediei  und  i^imva  iniemfiibaa  habita."  And,  •■  to 
the  proper  lemediei  in  what  IB  called  the  •'iofliniinttolj'itags,"  be  adTOoata* 
■  rest^  light  diel,  and  evcD  ontiphlogiitic  icmcdies."  (■) 

The  following  rcHcctioa  br  the  lamo  nTitcrie  also  worthy  of  all  conidaTa- 
tion  by  Ihoee  nho  reject  nnalogy,  or  who,  dcpartii^  Itcrd  tbo  plain  mki  df 
[diiloeopliy,  would  refer  tbo  cliongeB  which  tuhsrcle  undergoes  to  a  ehsimeal 
or  a  tneclianlcal  prorCBs.    ( 'Af  nricj  ^  /n/fnmmo/i™,  Sec  2.)    Thua.  — 

"The  general  anil  impereepliblcIranEillon  ofthe  mailer  ron^titutinztuberelea 
into  that  which  la  clearly  Ihe  elTect  of  inflammation  if,  of  all  the  pheDDDKIia  ob- 
servable on  disuectioii,  tliat  (vhich  n]>iieats  to  furninhlJie  moat  direct  eiidenc*  of 
the  fuimation  of  tubercles  by  infianunalori' action.    I  hate  no  donbc  of  bting 

.  viouB,  from  the  true  hepatiied  condeiwalion  of  the  lung,  through  the  inlermediato 
chaogee  of  Etructure  to  which  Laouncc  has  given  the  nuoo  of  gray  hepatizadoni 
and  of  tubercular  iofiltiation,  to  that  kind  of  diiorganization  which  conaiBte  for 
the  most  port  of  tubeiclea ;  — and  I  ammuch  caabmei  in  mj  opinion  as  to  the 
does  analogy  of 'Ibesa  atmctuieB,  hy  Gndiiig  that  the  reaearchee  of  Andral  havs 
led  him  to  the  belief,  that  tha  appearanoe  to  which  I^eukcc  gave  the  name  of 
.  Tubercules  infillrii,  ia  always  to  be  iei«rded  u  the  oB^t  of  chrmic  inOBmma' 
lion."  And  again,  "it  is  the  leault  of  the  obaerrations  of  Andral,  that  the 
conditions  which  appear  moat  Tequinte,ui  erder  tbat  inflamDntioo  maygeoo- 
ratc  tubercles,  are  the  long  darxAim,  and  al^^it  oueniAy  of  that  inBasuoB- 

Soch,  too,  are  \)iefacli  of  M.  Louis.  Thus,  for  example,  "  pcritcsiitia,  when 
of  a  chrrailc  character  from  its  comntenceraent  among  adults,  in  according  to 
tha  facta  which  I  have  recorded,  constantly  tubeicuIoaB."(')  In  all  these  cases, 
loo,  the  same  fcnnations  are  said  by  our  author  to  exist  in  tbe  longs.  Here, 
ttaen,  nncbid  anatomy  coincides  with  the  Tital  signs,  the  reaitlta  (f  treatment, 
lu.  The  inflammatory  origin  of  tubercle  in  chronic  peritomtia  ia  obiiona 
enoo^ ;  bnt  there  ma;  be  less  of  the  physical  proof  in  the  hm|p  than  in  the 
peritonsnm.  Reason,  howerer,  pctnts  to  the  foregoing  ctnncideDca  a*  one  of 
the  evideneea  d  a  comomn  pathological  cause  ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  phjaialo- 
gisls  will  yet  coma  to  the  canclnaitin  that,  if  tuberculous  deposit  depend  on  in- 
flammatiiN]  in  wf  ooe  caee,  itftMs  in  all  others.  There  is  the  same  prscinoa 
in  respect  to  the  mods  enaction  as  ianoceesary  to  tho  generaKon  of  commoD 
pus,  and  we  may  aay,  to  the  Vtraa  at  amallpox.  Any  other  ^ilosop^  appears 
to  na  Bubrcnin  of  (ondamental  principlea.  (P.  ISI— SH.)  We  afaoold  mj, 
bowerer,  tbat  the  teatinwny  of  Andral  and  Lonia  upon  ttm^  as  ao  other  mbiectB 
imatoiy  reanlta,  cannot  have  a«cb  weight ; 
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lous  diieue  of  the  mcsenleric  and  lyinpliatic  ghnils  ie  etricily  analogous  ia  its 
ualure  to  the  tubcrck's  uhicb  we  fiiid  in  Iht-  lungii."  -  In  Uieir  Rrst  eUte  of 
simple  cnlargoinent,  thno  glanda  present,  wlien  cut  into,  a  pale  flesti  colour, 
and  an  uiiifortu  suit  lli'sliy  texture.  As  the  diseasa  adyancea,  the  tenue  be. 
coiUL'ji  nrmtT,  aNil  t)ic  coluur  rather  ptUeE."  "Thsra  nema  eiaj  leuan  to 
bclii.'v<;,  Ibil  the  jiemhar  diepdeition  witich  conatitutei  il  nuj  taka  place  fhni 
anj  liaaue  of  the  My." 

We  nuy  saj,  iadccd,  that  almost  ever;  dinlingnidied  cAserrer  has  allowed 
Uiat  the  generation  of  tubercle  depends  sometinta  upon  inflammatory  actiooi 
and  that  it  is  a  ipttific  substance.  This,  according  to  ordinai7iulcs  inphilooo- 
phj.Gieaita  univeisal  origin  in  aa  ioflammatoiy  condition  of  disease.  (P.181 — 
204.) 

It  is  ilbnred  hj  ^Uaofp^ti  istkologute  Aiidnil,(*)  CnmiUnn^  n  '^"■■■O 
Bnil^  [*}  Gendrin,  (*)  and  olhen,  that  tubsnnlons  matter  is  at  Sret  floid,  and  like 
I  jmpb,  it  eraicretea  afteniaidK  AodrUn7B,i'lu  tiilernitet  jwIimnMirawiilfa 
jnimltmieUertliimmBriiM."  Bi«boiuiiSiidtBemiec,eaiiiidertbsmcoDpaaBd 
oFgnnalMaucliaaBreaeenuitlisbuffofiiiSamBd blood.  3riebaleM| ealbtita 
depoait  "vne  ■tome  flb  Kpiil:  tutf."(')  It  is  stated  by  Catswell.  that,  "tuber- 
cutoua  matter  is  in  general  formed,  ah  origine,  on  the  secreting  surTace  ofhoIloiT 
organe,  Khcre  it  ia  seen  as  distincttj  as  if  it  had  beeii  Ihroim  into  them  from  a 
syringe."  (■)  According  to  Andral,  recently  secreted  lymph  is  rerj  apt  to 
become  the  seat  of  tuberculnua  rormations,  somelimee  within  a  fortniglit  after 
the  access  of  the  infUmmation.  Cruveilliier  eaje,  tbal  the  albuminous  matter 
ssereted  in  pneumDnia  and  other  inflainiontioiia  oltpn  presents  the  RppeilUlce 
oflobereleB.  8(\  also,  Aildieon.  It  may  be  uiil,  likewise,  that  LoDiaaSim^ 
that  "  the  ferer,  in  the  majority  uf  phthieiral  casee.  is  dependent  tsa  lube^Elea 
in  the  lungs,  and  not  on  tho  construtive  motbid  chaiifjee."  ("} 

Thus  might  we  goon  niili  authora  who  admit,  and  others  who  generally  deny 
the  inUaminntorj  ori{,in  of  tuberclu  -,  and  Kc  should  everywhere  find  their  facts 

that  tuberculous  iniiltei  is  rmt  [inly  Hocrolod  like  coigulable  lymph,  and  by  eti 
infiammatory  action,  but  that  it  eiislH  ci]aally  under  circiimeUncee  the  most 
favourable  for  nrganiialion.  And  yet,  ia  organization  denied  bj  those  who 
reject  the  vital  ligns,  and  rely  upon  injections,  the  micnjscope,  and  physical  ap. 
peaiancea.  The  suppuration  of  tubercle  is  accordingly  supposed,  as  we  have 
seen  of  commoD  pus,  (p.  to  depend  upon  physical  agencies;  that,  it  is 
owing  lather  *to  a  spontaneous  clL^nge  t:iliiii^  place  in  the  composition  of 
the  matter  itseUi"  or  "  fo  an  imbibition  of  fluid  matter,  as  senisity,  pua,  blood, 
&C.  furnished  by  the  eutrounding  tisauea."  (")  This,  me  believe  to  be  a  eora- 
mon  doctrine;  whilst  the  technical  exprCBsione  of  softening"  and  "mdtingf" 
are  enbetitntcd  for  that  of  suppuration';  lest,  perhaps,  the  tatter  abonld  implj 
organization,  and  the  existence  of  inflammation  as  its  oussv   (P.  18ft} 
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And,  In  fulfilling  our  duty  or  demonstrating  the  operation  of  fafpothcsis  upon 
the  great  laHsin  physiology  anil  pathology,  wc  must  sdvert  to  the  fact,  that  EOme 

and  that  ch^micul  to^te  idi^utify  with  it  Ihc  matter  expectorated  in  coneumption. 


mg  tiie  jiauiojogy  oi  luugrcie  upon  iia  mflainmaincy  basiK.  In  speaking  of 
scirrhus,  which  he  regards  as  inBamtnatory,  he  remarks  that  chemistry  mual 
lend  her  aid  and  lay  the  results  upon  the  altar  of  science."  (P.  204.;  But,  cut 
bono'  Our  ahio  professor  shall  say.  Tha  enperimcnls  of  Hechl.  he  DbBcrvee, 
"have  fully  estatilislied  a  cloee  analogy  betweeo KuriiauB  and  tubercular  mat- 
ter." Now,  what  say  the  cliemiBtsof  the  latter}  Our  author  shall  answer: 
"With  these  results  (Hecht's)  tho  cuminuioii  of  Tbanard,  previously  made, 
ia  ilrikinglj/ at  tariana;"  whilst  the  JtUec  cheiuist  was  as  capable,  at  least,  as 
the  ibrmer.  But  this  is  not  all.  Oni  tuthoi  very  justly  believes  that  "  the 
cbemietlcompaBiticacftulHFcalariiiiltST  varies,  not  only  ui  IhcdiSurcntsIaeea 
of  its  odsteocB,  but  also  in  di^rent  animals and  he  makes  exactly  the  same 
sffiimBtuiaof«eliiitMU.(<]  (P.l^— 197;  and  Vol.1,  p.  0^—628.)  Suppoaii^, 
tben,  that  cbemutiy  is  not  perfectly  imbecile  when  it  approachea  organic  mat- 
ter in  its  natural  stat^  how  is  it  to  aid  pathidagyin  the  mubtofmeb  nrions 
andincMBUitmutatiaaat  (^114—121;  and  veLI.920^  639— au.) 

howerer,  chemiMt;  must  be  braught  to  tlie  iUnstiatkMi  of  Ibis  ntbjeot. 
In.  lEt&)  let  na  Iiear  Mr.  Bird,  win  has  doDB  SD  much  tot  the  dumitr  nfebsmi- 
CBi  scieDce  In  Kb  lelaiian  lo  organic  matleii  Ai  the  meeting  oi  the  Bntiifa 
Aesocialirai  of  1637.  Ithe  authonPr  being  tauwdd,")  Ht.B.BtMsd  that  be 
lounu  me  cruao  lubcrcie  Hinuuir  in  iis  composiuon  lo  albumumu  or  fibrmoua 
suDKUiiueH :  nmiui.  in  im  Fuiii<n''u  niaie  it  vine  riivinicaiiv  iiieniicni  witn  uiu. 
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•DdVoLLSr,  86,eei— eOl)  (MtlwiMrachuwiieT,ilsiNuUia  phUoMiibr 
wliich  impatea  Iha  diMppeaTWtM!  <rf  the  brocehUl  iMnifif*ljoM  in  tnbwcnlaoi 
««fiti6ai  eitberto  a  fby^cil  itegeuemlion,  orto  » tmafannatiop  into  thf  tn- 
bercnloDi  natter  jtMl£  H.  Lonis  raDmc^tbst 

"Iimt^ibetboa^  IbU  dertnutiin  uim  ftom  the  tnodimMtian  ef 
thsairtttbei  bio  tliegrajartnbeicnlu  natter;  but thk mppoalkm  ij^ean 

is,  ihra,  highly  probable  that  thia  deatnustioD  taksa  place  b;  sbsmption."  (') 

But,guppiMeitwere  to  Im  inupned  that  lueh  a  {dieDomon  had  been  '■eea;" 
shall  we  give  up  to  this  epedes  of  evideace  the  fundamental  priaeipks  of  life  t 
Again,  we  Sad  tubercles  conterled  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  bore,  aa  in  tho 
Caae  of  phEebolilcs,  the  advimtoge  of  analogy  is  overJooked^  "Sebastian  Ibinkfl 
thai  tke  lubcrrle  may  be  directij*  changed  inlo  a  chalky  matter."  (')  And 
•o  do  Stokes,  (■)  and  olhere.  Bnt  whence  comes  Ihs  chalk  1  Or,  ia  Alber'i 
eiplination  a  more  pmbable  one,  that  "the  tubutcic  is  Snt  absorbed,  and  iba 
i^alliy  matter  afterwards  deposited  <"  Certainly,  then,  by  an  inlerstilial  dspo- 
aitioD,  and,  therefore,  interatitial  absorption  ;  all  of  which  re<|Uires  organiiatioo 
and  vital  actions  as  much  as  the  conversion  of  cartilage  into  booe,  or  the  con- 
centric layers  of  the  oyster  shell,  or  ef  phlebolites.  But  we  have  ah«idy  gme 
over  the  ohilosonhv  of  this  suhiect.  (P.  35=1 — S6l.)  It  is  a  part  of  the  aame 
•  Miiiii  ii[  <'nn(mci>B,  as  ruai  iric  "  r?raT  Kcnii-inimnntni  L'rjuiuiimons  are  trans- 
I'lrn  11110  lunnrfiea"  ami  wnmi.  .'i<-(  iiniinLr  isi  i.icnnoc.  ami  i  j)ius, "  form  the 


II. transparent " 
')  Nor  should 
uirect  fact,  ba 


nii'.M  infrr,  or  ara  they 


Bot,  if  we  must  come  to  the  po 


before  its  divcrsiGcd  vital  phenomena  can  be  al 
iu  inflammatoiy  origin,  which  is  more  variously  denoted,  can  be  admitted,  we 
wonld  again  refer  to  the  statement  by  M.  Louis,  that  he  has  injected  tubercles 
through  "tbe  putoionarj  artery,"  in  what  he  regards  aa  their  forming  slagc.  The 
like  bn  been  done  bjr  Dr.  H'Cartney;C)  And  mtae  recently  an  "  experimentimi 
enidi^''  the  n^umeiaim  bJ  wwu,  hu  been  exhiltited  by  nature  herself.  Dr. 
Kingston  relates  eereii  eaaee,  "in  wUch  great  nnfflhri  of  pulmonary  tubercles 
of  the  oidinirr  kind  were  dietiiicTly  eeen  to  be  traversed  by  red  veseels ;"  aod 
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Andrei  allows  that  Knhn  has  aaed  the  microiKape  to  the  same  eEbct.{')  In 
Kingnon'B  caaea, 

u  Id  many  instaoceB  they  might  be  traced  fiom  tho  centre  to  the  circunifea- 
«Tice  of  tubercles,  ichetae  they  were  BDmetimes  leen  to  eitond  into  the  ait}aixiU 
ftxlmonan/  partnckgma,  or  to  commnnicato  with  the  veiKla  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." {■) 

•■The  reanllB  of  Kingston's  inreitigBtioos,"  the  Lou.  Medical  CiaiettB, 
''thiDW  light  upos  •btobI  practical  qacatkoi;  in  puticalar  they  coofinu  the 
opnim  of  those  who,  while  they  allow  the  ueoontj  of  a  i»edHpnsitioi^  tbink 
that  a  lingering  inflammatian,  or  h»g  eontbnad  initatuo  of  the  air  cells,  and 
minute  bronchi,  excite  the  disease  in  many,  who,  Ikougk  Ike  diatkau  txiiled, 
■touirf  ot)ieruriie  hate  escapat"  (') 

Still,  all  that  wo  have  yet  italsd  appeats  not  to  be  enough.  Aa  lo  Dr.  King- 
ston, an  able  writer  obMrTes,  that,  ■■  bo  groat  appeaiH  to  be  the  ficiiity  with 
which  Dr.  Kingston  can  detect  these  red  lines  in  tubercles,  that  one  can  hanlly 
help  feeling  aurpriap,  after  reading  his  paper,  that  thmr  T»seulBiiq?  should  be  « 
BUhjert  of  diiipute  at  the  jirvaent  day.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  not  only  We  oor- 
Hclvcs,  but  the  most  cuiincQt  and  experienced  pathcdogiets  of  past  and  prcwmt 
times,  have  failed  in  observing  what  seems  to  have  been  so  readily  diacorored 
by  Dr.  Kingston.  Is  there  not  some  rallscj  in  fliii }"  O  (P-677.)  BoUlttve 
not  the  statements  of  Hr.  OnlUvei  in  telatioD  t0  Ibe  eidttenee  of  pni  in  the  blood 
been  reosirad  as  ■  Talnable  accsasion  to  the  htmunl  pUbologjI  (VbL  L  pf. 
38S,  eSO, 

We  bmv  not  (hat  ws  can  adranoe  the  knowledge  of  this  anbiect  ^  aoy  br- 
tbar  testimony,  tboagU  we  hate  other  and  treiy  ogndnnTe  &Mi  lying  aioand 
us.  "We  camwt^  however,  leaTe  it  without  qnoting  ths  obeerrationof  ftaliiMot 
(Jross,  that, — 

"I  hate  euminedmt  less  liaaiixipKmauif  argmiai  liil«role«, odb  oc- 
wningin  Ae  kidney,  two  in  the  spleen,  cue  in  the  i»eritoneam,nDd  two  in  the 
longs.  Tbejr  wereof  the  nSisrykind,  and  nunsraufwaelf^IoaAil  imAjIkU 
UmA  eoiild  be  H«a  aboDiing  into  them  in  My  pMstUs  dfraefia)^  nan]' of  Ihsm 
pauetnding  >  couidanbJe  distance  into  tbehr  labstUKe."  (*) 

Ekilli  we  giant  that  there  mq- be  "  soma  fallacy  in  this though  Rofowor 
Orata  took  tba  precaotion  lo  have  RnMeuM  preecnt  at  hia  diaeecticas.  Sbonld 
Gmas',  or  Loub'a  leatimcoiy  prevail,  we  shall  then  have  detected  nature  begin- 
ning tlie  work  of  organiiation  almcet  at  the  mtment  the  tuberculous  matter  is 
depoflited ;  and  what  is  not  lesG  important,  in  various  parta  of  Ibe  body. 

If  Lt  be  objected  to  the  inflainmaiory  origin  of  lubi'-rcle,  that  it  ie  found  in  the 

fantfl  have  ticeu  born  with  pneumonia  and  brooeliiiie,  and  only  a  low  degree  of 
this  action  is  necessary  to  various  fotmatione,  and  cspeciallj,  as  we  have  Gccn, 
to  the  tuberculous  in  adults.  (P.  319,)  Tubercle,  however,  in  new-born  in- 
fants, is  ciccciiingly  rare ;  so  rare,  mdeed,  that  Dpuia  maintains  that  such  as 
have  reported  ite  eiiatence  have  been  mlsiakcn.  In  tho  muililude  of  his  dis- 
sections  ha  has  never  seen  Uicm  until  the  age  of  five  or  six  ""thr  fitlcb, 
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also.  Wis  the  eipcrience  of  VeJpeau,  ond  Brrachet ;  iht>  lalicr  of  whom  waa 
(rargcon  to  Enfant  TVrmpii.  We  have  also  the  tcetirooiiy  of  .MaKcndip,  ihat 
he  alwaj-a  diioovored  marks  of  inSaniinatioa  attenduig  the  tubetclee  of  infants, 
and  this  even  in  their  eatlicat  The  ^MaUxer  experiment  ihould  not 

bo  forgotten.  (P.  t!ii4,  and  172.  nolt) 

We  have  thus  protracted  this  inquiry,  from  the  magnitude  of  ill  impoitlaEe, 
and  from  the  fact  that  epeeulalive  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  tubercle  hire^ 
as  in  typhus,  and  other  congestive  feven,  (Vol.  I.  p.  279,)  swayed  the  pTBCtiol 
habits  of  many,  loote  than  an  obeetvatian  of  nature  and  Uie  rexulta  of  tieatnenti 
But,  should  it  he  even  ultimately  conceded  that  the  disease  is  inflainniBtoTy,it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  thai  the  antiphlogistic  method  will  nt>t  be  sirennonjij 
t^foaei  by  that  powetfol  daee  nbo  ilimultila  in  caDg«etr>e  feren,  erTiipalu, 
&e,iviriii>raljllpCD  tutBRnduitiinaiyinpneaniania,and  admoaiab  lie  to  be 
■fsiii^of  the  precioaafliiidaDd<'ni[>|iact  tbestiength."  (VoLL[^S79 — 909.) 

We  shall  DOW  ratamiiiB  cub  of  the  etrong  ceses  of  the  anatomicRt  school,  f<r 
lbs  pmpaee  of  fairly  laying  before  the  reader  the  method  nf  reasoning  whioh 
ii  brought  agaiiiBt  the  conelnaiiau  which  ym  have  drawn  from  the  fetflgdng' 
bda.  We  take  the  ptioeipal  enunple  ol  the  most  acknowledged  amhority 
npOD  lite  DOD-iulluniDitay  DKore  of  tubtrculaoi  phlbiiis.  Our  autlior  in  re. 
famng  to  ■  ibnaat  cbm,  lemarin  that, — 

•■Tlie«emart'NliaiidiKlim"<tnbetalef nid  tabeteulous  miiter)  "were  cer- 
ttinljnotthenttiltat  bnmehial  influuMIkn.  To  euppor*  the  coutnuy  idea, 
we  most  pnJYO  that  bnmeliitU  of  twmy-fimr  ioar/  dmaen  could  have  pro. 
ducad  tnberGulDoa  depodt,  tie.  But.  tn  rapeet  tte  reabr  too  noKh  to  nppoM 
Urn  nyjarta^  nick  on  opmiD^malbei  equally  impmMble  luj^Kationa,  aad 
■loll  couUd-  OefiKl  t^yUtMt        AwfciMf  tel^n«nd)r  efiti.  b^Uimma- 

His  perHoal  appeal  lo  liw  "mder  "  led  nBtotumbaokSOpagee  where  lbs 
ease  ia  lelated  hem  irbiob  Uw  Itoregonig  Iinpanant  indoelione  are  so  Bununerilir 
down;  eapet^ally.  too,  m  onr  airthor  is  proftssed^  adTsree  to  genemlintionB 
which  are  not  founded  upon  a  gteal  number  of  "rigorana  (acts."  We  confen 
that  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  in  this  test  cue,  the  patient 

»  At  the  commencenient  was  attacked  by  rigors  with  shiveringa,  fallowed  by 
heal  and  perajuration.  Tberlgots  were  repeatedly  renewed;  the  beat  inoMaed, 
and  Ihe  thirst  became  urgent.  Complete  loes  of  appetite  and  freqaent  cooati. 
patioo.  lastly,  on  the  lenlh  day  from  the  commencement,  there  were  slight 
eODghand  eipectoralion."  April  ,'Xlth,  (Uth  day)  "  respiiation  44,  cough  fre- 
quent ;  Eputa,  semi  opaque,  rather  greenish ;  pains  in  the  middle  of  the  item  am 
and  under  tho  left  clavicle ;  pulse,  IIKI ;  heat  mlenee  ;  night  eweata ;  tmgae 
red  on  edges;  mouth  dryj  thirst  urgent-  May  let  —  Increased  tmeaBDcas; 
pain  in  right  aide  of  the  cheat ;  expectoration  copious.  A  jmiUiat  to  the  pain- 
ful part  May  9d.  No  remarkahlo  change.  Fram  this  period  to  the  IStb  of 
Hay,  the  day  of  her  death,  the  progress  of  her  diseaee  was  rapid  and  regnlar. 
The  ns^ntiaii,  tberscict  jreqnent,  48  to  60  in  a  minute.  Cod^  very  riideat, 
(■penally  darinz  the  Eipeetcntian  more  or  leaa  copioaa ;  beat,  nncb 

■iMBtBduiddiy;  Mnstantiiigfataw«atB  until  the  lUtb;"  andtoo(i.(*) 
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NoVi  vbit  becomes  of  the  aasortioni  Iha^  in  the  foregoing  case.  "  w*  nuHC 
pitiTe  that  BBONCHrm  of  meaty-four  hours'  duralion  couJd  have  prodneed  ts- 
beiculoui  depont,"  Sic ;  lioce  it  ie  ndniitled  that  fever  "  begeii  at  the  caa- 
meDeeuneat,"  tad  tea  iaji  before  the  patient  oulcred  the  boepiUU  {  vbSft  tto 
dinBctuo  wu  not  made  till  "the  35th  day  of  her  iUiukb,  and  asth  fromtiw 

Let  OB  hear  our  aythor  on  amither  oceaaion.  "  The  tqftenin^  of  the  nmnaam 
mnmhrann  traa,  in  >  great  nninber  of  iiutaneei^  *»  eridoit  lerah  of  indamnu- 
tiou,  whieh  coly  JaMed  a  fewdqn  pMrioiu  to  tbe  de*tb  tt  the  palieiit,"('> 
And  vbat  will  onrantluriaf  BBtotheAnctiuallerfaaaofllieglaiidiofPejrBT, 
anil  the  degenentioa  of  tfie  jpfj^iini^  tube  in  tbe  AaiatiGclialenf  which  tako 
place  ill  leaaibu  34  bounl  ^eilooiiadof  tlMglaiidiofFeyeTiii*'tiiB 
fbcii  revar;"  nhieb  be  aOnn*  to  have  been  aSectsd  in  tbair  organkaiiBC 
inttaitaTOijimraiimiiDalltbBcaMal  What  ahaU  we  not ««.;  Ofum  author'a 
indtictioo,  when  it  ii  aa  mO  known  to  our  autbor  as  to  any  otbor,  that  no  very 
violent  dqree  of  inSunnaQci]  In  tba  moeoua  tlnns  of  Um  trachea  may  pro. 
dnceane&baiaD  of  ^m^b,  or  albundnona  malteri  that  Aall  bare  bseoms  eoo- 
crelad  Into  a  lUcbtube  in  ten  than  13  boon  from  theinmitn  of  ditsaMl 
And  may  ve  not  aak,  whether  lbs  judgment  of  our  snlbocnpaihia'ireader'a*' 
underatooding  hae  uot  had  some  uiflnenoe  in  obtaining  a  lubnnnon  la  bia 
guni^ralizaliansor  aeolitarjfacti  (Sm  £n9  on  the  Wril^jff, &a)  Bnttbe 
forcgoiiii;  in  not  all,  sincf  our  aatbcff  aflfame  in  anolbsr  plao^  that,  "'I\iienM' 
Ions  mailer  is  capabie  nf  \xn]  rapU  (IneJopmenr,  an  we  aball  hereafter  prove," 
<l'(i.3!0,3aiJ,ondVol.I.p.48a) 

But,  let  UB  look  at  the  morbid  anatom;  in  the  foregoing  non.inflainiaalory 
tat  case.  The  state  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  ie  accidentally  omit- 
ted; but  "llic  right  lung  was  uniterJaUj  oJ/iereii/,"  and  here  was  the  principiJ 
MOi  of  the  tubercles.  "  It  was  naixsjoroai,  at  its  base,  into  a  mass  of  tubercu- 
laua  matter  of  a  pafe  roiR  Itnf,"  Here,  "  it  waspcr/bmferf  by  a  hind  of  anfractu- 
OtH  canal,"  and  "  its  tissue  was  slightly  engorged," 

Our  author,  in  hie  comments,  says,  tlie  violence  of  the  symptfnas  is  ae  remark- 
able as  thera[Hd  progress  of  the  aSectionj"  tmt,  in  opposition,  also,  to  the  fore- 
going lesions,  our  aullior  obsorvcs,  that^  "  notwitbstanding  tbe  ulmne  roptdi^ 
of  the  ivhercuhui  developmetit,  there  were  scarcely  any  traces  of  ioBammation 
in  ttao  sorronnding  tiasoes."  1 1 

Latit  also  be  remembered,  Ibat  the  forcing  case  appears  to  bo  regarded  by 
ouraathoriaasopplying  the  slrongost&cls  by  which  ho  puahee  the  conclusion, 
tbal,— 

"Out  of  1S3  cases,! 
of  tbe  production  of  pt 

the  subBtancB  of  tbe  luug,  or  in  the  bronchial  m 
ws  think  we  have  proved,  that  in  one  twelfth  part  of  Our  cases,  pnhnonary  to- 
bercles  were  developed  indepenJenlly  of  oU  infliimmntum,  etiJur  a/'  Ikt  tubioam 
ef  (Jk  lung,  pleum  or  broucliia."  [') 

Some  of  the  special  ananimieai  ohjectiMu  of  our  anthor  to  infiimmtion  aa  a 
neeeMuy  canM  of  nlearatiM^  and  other  eoaoMii  NMiUi  of  tbat  mode  of  action, 
tvill  ba  ilBlad  hereafter ;  nUch  lbs  leader  shoald  KM  fiiil  to  MDoidei  in  oconee- 
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tioD  wldi  the  frownt  ntjeot ;  m  mtl  u  to  nmufc  bow  otn  nthoii  mbn 
«mpla]red  inMbratnig  ftn<d)iii)«ntal  lur,  ditwi  his  cooolndm  enn 

And  omrfbt  Ibe  ttMbneat of  tbs  fix^ioiDg  "rapd"  "riaint''  cue; 
yMBh  AmMhatmiaaitoaar tBewat  between  the Hippocntic  lod  AmiaB- 
iesl  Kibooli. 

The  iMtient wu  tn  mmateoT  La  ChariU  31  daya.  "April  SOtk  Twelve  leechea 

to  the  ]nbi&  ;  acidulated  mfuaion  of  violets  for  drinh ;  polotion  of  gum  tyrap ; 
two  emollient  enemata."  "May  IsL  Apoellice  to  the  painful  part,"(lhecliMl.l 
"  Ma;  3d.  Blister  to  the  chest"  "  The  blister  ceased  to  suppurate  some  dafs  be- 

ordered ;  and  during  tho  loal  week,  Bomo  Harm  balJis." 

or  the  50  cjsefl  of  phthisis  Uiatntogivtd  in  di'lail.  the  subj>Tla  of  Oba.6,ft  10, 
were  each  bkd  lo  tlie  extent  of  3  mi. ;  of  Olis.  Sli  and  en,  h  5  i, ;  of  Obs. 
44,  ;.v:  0115,  43,  each  3  times ;  and  in  the  let  Otis,  marked  10,  r.s.  wuem. 
ployed  T  times.  The  bloodletting  was  gonetall)'  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
arrtBting  hEmoptysia  ('( 

Perhaps  a  6iir  average  eraniplo  of  the  treatment  may  bo  found  in  a  severe 
case,  Obe.  3.  It  consisted  of  "  sweetened  infusion  of  violetn  ;  gum  polioa  ; 
fLaiLsecd  tee  enemata ;  emolhcut  fomentations  upon  hypogaslrium;  a  liall.julepi 
]*nlk  of  egg  mixed  with  water."  "  In  addition  to  this  prcti-nption,  an  infui^iuii 
of  the  (rilicim  repeni  with  the  syrup  of  the^M  rooO,  and  an>inauc  lumig^tiona 
under  the  bfd  ckllKM  with  juniper  berries,  were  had  recourse  to.  For  the  diar. 
riuEa.  the  white  decoction  of  quinx  lyrup,  some  diaicordiKm  and  a  grain  of  oin- 
mn,  with  a  nareolic  snema  afterwards,  were  prescribed."  Thia  patient  was  in 
tfae  boajnUl  28  dajw. 

Hie  reader  will  be  compenBatad  for  bis  trouble,  if  he  will  eiamine  the  cmn- 
ddence  in  the  foregoing  cue  with  the  tiealnmit  of  Madame  de  Stael,  by  a 
mtmber  of  the  most  distinguiahed  of  tbs  E^eocb  medical  philoEophers,  as  re- 
ported by  M.  Portal,  and  whichi  ibDuU  we  ban  loom,  wo  may  present  m  our 
Essay  on  the  Ilippocratic  and  Anatondcal  Sehoola.  But,  we  are  at  present 
moat  interested,  in  this  particular,  as  we  shall  b«  in  another  place,  in  laying  be- 
fvethc  reader  the  ground  of  M.Louis'  cooelnnoo  that  "mecQeine  is  now  in  Us 
infancy." 

Finally,  may  we  not,  by  the  showing  of  the  niBloaicil  tcbool,  saf^  contend 
lhattnbeicle  is  of  inflammatay  origin ;  and  shall  we  not  mule  with  otben  in 
endstTonring  to  eipsse  the  Ulaqr  of  that  Wimnhint^  or  that  negative  tieat- 

ho^l 

Hirii^  just  mat  with  Ihefiilltnriugeqinimaitwluch  isRiDaritablBiarthB 
It  friari  condorieu  npoa  whiehitiafbaade^ifiiatobiectiaoablBiniitlia're- 
qMds^  we  ritaUgiTeitaiilace. 

•>aiasPn«alwn^3>ito«EM.— TwoyeutigoK  Coster  placed  a  mmu 
baof  dogatnbhil^  AcinthaoiKimatiiKiesmoat  bvoanblo  to  the  develop- 

IhBluHTiwiiiiliin  arhiii  Ith,  aad  —eh  rf  tta  Mtouilw  »f  Hi  wall  MM  groi  Ihb 
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meat  of  the  scrifuloai  dialheiit,  (p.  SS4 ;  uid  VoL  L  p.  517,  nae  4.)  Thiti% 
nuny  of  Uie  unfortunate  animalB  vara  ihut  Dp  in  dnngeoiw,  without  light,  iocs- 
pable  of  mciviiig,  sud  exposed  to  B  mailt  cold  b;  meana  of  wet  apcoges  whiefa 
were  bung  op  in  tba  ctgea.  Bome  of  tbe  isimali  pitted  in  theas  emditiaii, 
were  fed  ODtheiiordiiuiy  diet;  Dthe»WBTefedinth,^mtf>Rmutne>d,caBlaia- 
ing  ^  01.  of  cartmule  of  boa  to  the  poimd.  All  the  former  became  in,  lbs 
greater  put  tubetealoua,  but  fM  ors  of  thoie  fed  on  tbe  bread  eauuaiDg  iioo 
presented  a  trace  of  tDbeTCleB."  (■) 

How  lartliia  feeding  of  doga  with  bread  and  ircneompnta  with  Magendie's 
a^nrumnta  of  feeding  Ihem  with  bread  aloWi  and  haw  hi  the  irtductkm*  naj 
baeuriadnp  tomuiiWe  bare  alraidf  endeiTODred  toahow;  eapecitlly  in  om 
Ibit  voltune,  pagee  696—066,  and  in  oat  Eaaaj  en  Joitatl  Heat 

0)  Bmh  IMkil  ud  Sutkal  Jniiiil,  Hij  U,  IBK^  ^  m  1  tea  SiLAFA^ 
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(Bnp.)n.] 


Thi  object  of  ttii'i  rippr-iiilii     rnronsiJer  Urathet of  thoae  iiNtaMei oT bin  il^ 

dnetioBi  whicli  m-.r  iln'  iilii.  ■ij;>li>  (il  life,  nhsEiever  It  i*  mbjeoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  olil.LiM  i[i  pliv-ii ~i  Li'iii-cB.  We  oB^r  il,  therefore,  as  a  enbjoct 
poraeMingeitPiisiviToTmi'i  iiiiiis,  iimi  involving  in  ils  train  iho  whole  philceophjr 
of  [he  iriul  powerK.    Il  is  only  in  Ihis  scnac  thai      fp,-]  miv  iiilprci^t  in  ihp  dis. 

"There  is,"  hijb  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "no  organ  eo  liadli;  m  be  iifioccJ  nitii  me- 
huoan  u  the  eye ;  and  I  cannot  holp  stroncly  soepcc;m^,  ^lint  it  li  njiuraj 
aii  heaUhg  prBdaOion  of  black  pigmenl  perfomied  by  i.h-:  clbirOLj  cu.it  of  iliis 
orpm,  which  a  the  chief  cause  ^Ihajtredisposilion."  (') 

How,  wc  da  Dot  believe  that  our  excellent  author  nmUl  h:i\<:  re:i<']ii>il  [hia 
eonelmnoii,  had  he  "  employed  the  term  vitalilf,  for  n-ant  of  a  bcLti.>r,"  in  the 
uceptBtioD  which  he  detidea.  (Vol.l.pv4S;  and  Vol.  II.  p.  1^4— 138.)  One  of 
OUT  prindpal  objectiona  applies  to  the  fact,  that  the  black  pigment  is "  a  aaiuml 
and  lialChy  pniadum,"  We  do  not  comprehend  bow  "a  natural  and  healthy 
inodiictiaa''  ihonld  ccMtitnteHa  chief  eauBS  of  prediBposltim"  to  malignant 
diieue;  noidoweaee  Ibat  the  pignent  becauee  itiaiZraksbould  be  in  &Toiir 
of  our  uilhor^  opiniow  alnce  laetanodaiB&Iact  in  evai;  other  part  of  the  body. 

Tbo  natmal  seerationa  ara  ctmatantly  liable  to  olterationB  and  reduDduiciaa ; 
hot,  thia  ariaec  ftom  an  anteesdetit  diietM  of  the  aolid^  to  which  the  fbnner 
in  noway  eontribntea,  noido  thejrftnn  any  part  nftba  diaeue,  or  the  predlapo- 
ntionloit;  no,  not  even  in  thair  »iwl«ralanifft<al%'' state.  We  kDpw,  how- 
ever, that  this  doctrine  ii  held,  and  ws  caimat  expose  its  msrita  better,  than  by 
a  reply  which  was  given  toa  celebrated  prarenortnthis  city,  who  was  employed 
in  propagating  the  humoral  pathology,  and  as  we  had  it  from  the  etudent  him- 
■elt  The  professor,  at  a  catechetical  review  of  hie  preceding  lecture,  reproved 
Aeatodent  for  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  thit  the  water  in  drops;,  conati- 
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luteil  the  dieeaso.  "  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  "(hen  you  must  admit  that 
wht'ii  you  have  evicualed  the  fluid,  ynu  have  Iransferreil  the  disease  to  the  pot." 
(Pp.  231,  (113.)  So,  iu  the  ume  way,  if  we  remove  a  melaiutic  fomiatioii,  we  sbsU 
tasily  Batiefy  ouraelves,  that  neithsr  •'■pigment"  hai cimtribuled  to  (he  ■'pre- 
diEpoeilion,"  nor  that  the  dlnMO  la  coutituted  bf  anf  of  its  phyaiol  reaulta, 
as  soon  as  wo  eeo  the  mnu  eniaeqiieiicaa  tetuming.  It  i>  admitted,  indeed,  bj 
Dr.  llodgkin,  liiat  the  >•  pradactiatMif  the  blub  pignwnt  ia  Ihe  leut  formidable 
pattofthecoaiplaint;"  andbsipaaka  of  a  "caaetilutianallaiiit,"  inagenenl 
■enaet  (')  which,  if  allowed,  would  quite  prsclade  tbenscew^  irfthe  mppoa. 
tioD,  that  "  the  natuial  and  boalthf  bUeh  pigiuaat  of  the  ehocoid  coat  ia  lie 
dii^ cauK  <illiefn£tfomlim  "  m"  mekncsiB  of  the  eye." 

Whether  then  be  a  moitHd  pcoduetim  of  the  natural  pigment,  iu  melanoiis 
of  tbs  eye,  vc  whether  (ha  pigment  be  somcthiug  wholly  diflbrcnt  ae  in  other 
parti,  ianMna  than  ws  can  though  we  arc  strungly  inclined  to  Icaa  to 
the  Bids     IhOM  itroog  and  nnmeraua  analogieg  which  are  supplied  by  new 

We  (ball  take  one  exanqile  mora  of  the  mtnn  of  the  fongnngi  from  Ihs 
antbor  id  whom  we  have  appropiiated  thii  appendbt,  tioce  ha  can  io  well 
afibrd  to  vara  wnMhing  to  critiuan  for  the  benefit  o(lIu)  oaiM  we  adtroeate. 
Our  able  author,  in  an  daborate  snaljHS  of  the  nature  oE  tlie  odoni  of  tianee 
in  health  and  dieeaie,  reuonahl;  aappwe*  that  the  eolotiring  matter  ia  derived 
fKun  the  hlood ;  though  we  thiidt  it  not  ao  clear  that  the  "iHgniaiU  ate  dedn- 
cadbf  aoealjr  tramitioo  from  the  colouring  matter  of  Ihe  blood."  We  object, 
aba,  to  the  nature  of  the  proof,  and  to  his  demonstration,  iwt  only  ae  irrelemnt^ 
but  a»  confounding  the  powcra  and  actions  of  living  matter,  and  Ihcir  reauHe, 
with  those  of  dead  matter.  Tho  "illustration  "  consials  in  "  the  familiar  in- 
atanco  of  a  braise." 

"Within  a  very  limited  epace,"  he  sayB,  "anil  in  a  very  sliurl  lime,  we  see 
a  variety  of  colonra  produced;  whence  we  inay  infer  both  Ihe  near  relatiou  of 
the  colouriug  principles,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  appaialuu  eG»:ntlal  lo  their 
prodoclioa"  {') 

Here,  we  maintain,  ie  a  radical  defect  in  phyeiological  principles.  The  co- 
louring matter  of  our  tissues,  &C,  is  a  secretion,  whilst  the  mechanical  eD'usion 
of  blood  is  DDL  The  former  is  the  product  of  a  purely  vital  pnicees,  and  may 
require  a  moat  claboraw  apparatus.  Eitravasated  blood,  therefore,  can  prove 
nothing  wbatever  in  relation  to  the  vital  nWecX.  And  again,  the  changes  of 
colour  in  eitravasgled  blood  do  DOI  depend  upon  a  vital  process,  eTCoptmg  aa 
organized  matter  may  coolributs  something  as  it  carries  off  the  diScrent  parts 
of  tlie  coagulated  mass.  But  hero  it  is  obvious  that  theto  is  not  the  slightest 
■ffioilT  nilhthe  vital  secretion.  In  ttie  former  case,  too,  the  changes  of  colour 
are  only  taking  place  ma  mass  of  dead  matter,  whilst  in  the  tatter,  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  a  new  formation  out  ofwhat  is  recognised  as  living  blood;  always 
uniform,  or  nearly  so,  in  each  tissue,  or*in  diseases  where  moi)>id  action  is  the 
aams,  and  nolvatying  in  tint  like  extravasated  blood.  Its  diversities,  toot  indif- 
ferent part^  connected  with  their  individual  unifmniqr,  and  the  difibowea  in 
the  nganintion  and  vital  piqieniBi  of  the  teenting  tima^  and  the  pfcda* 
variationaof  ookmrindiaeaMkeaDiieclsdalao  with  all  that  la  knom  «f  vital 


iXirM.t.tK. 
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part  of  ths blood.  (\roLLp.M— Sl'i  &«.)  It  wa  look  H  tlu lira',  and  the 
colour  of  the  bile,  we  riitU  Aod  that  the  luppowd  "nmplUity  of  the  ippintiu" 
caiiDot  beauitBimd.  That  tb*  cidoiirdqBfid%  In  thii  instanra,  upon  the  com- 
plentj  of  the  organ,  ia  abonn  b;  the  nriktioM  which  the  rjitour  undergoes  in 
cotnmoa  with  the  other  piedoota,  wheoevei  ths  fiwatiaH  of  the  argui  are  dis- 
turbed. Though  this  do  not  relate  to  the  colour  of  the  tinuei,  it  ia  an  uwlo- 
gical  fact,  aiui  ptnvEe  t)iai  the  ruluur  of  secreted  pndocta  depoDdfl  upon  the 
eatne  laws  and  actiniiK  lli.-il  ^iniETiitE'  nthEr  pradncti.  Indesd,  oui  author  enb 
braces  milk,  Sic  in  Ills  iroiioral  phn.  The  blood  of  eome  bdividtiala  bu  tlD- 
dergoue  a  temporary  cbange  la  white ;  but  does  tbia  make  any  difitrence  in 
the  colour  oT  their  tiasues  1  Why  are  aome  negroes  bom  white,  and  why  doea 
the  akin  of  the  black  man  aometimea  becoma  white  t  Why  dooa  the  hair  be- 
come gray,  and  other  tianiei  change  their  colonr  according  to  uBnifeet  vatiatioaa 
in  their  vital  pcopertieal   Why  (114  the  akin  of  the  tenale,  to  whom  our  agthac 

■ha  had  lecnved"  in  bmng  ccodemned  to  the  gnillotinB}  " The  dapoait  of 
pigment  waa  in  that  put  cftba  tiame  in  which  ita  preaeneeienatutal  inthe 
daA  raeee  of  mankind."  (')  What  he*  tba  cdonring  matter  of  the  bleed  to  do 
witt  ttaasB  pheDomena ;  or,  are  they  anakigona  to  the  di&ages  of  oolaarwhioh 
esdnvaaated  bhud  uDdergoes  I  or,  nHij  have  not  acms  peea,  or  Une 

uitbeirtiniisi,agcotdingwith  thefonsoiiiKebtnges} 

Fnmi  iheae  conaideiBtioni  we  might  paaa  to  the  direniSed  coloura  irf  the 
twtodDan  and  wiouli,  the  leatbara  of  Inrda,  &c  alwiy*  the  mum  in  eub 
'^eeiat  oaderetdiiiur  etrcnnwtancat,  but  liablaio  great  vwia&MMtMm  no- 
aaual  inOngneee,  whether  external  or  Internal ;  wbilM  theae  vatietiea  maybe 
paipatnatad.  We  nugbt  dwell,  with  Itill  greater  e%et  upon  the  varied  boea 
of  the  white  blooded  anhnals;  and  conid  poaeibly  derive  some  help  from  the 
leavea,  the  fiowtrc,  &&,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  "  The  lianHitioo  from  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood"  would  not  be  so  "easy"  latiieee  cases. 

Our  BDthoi  states  that,  ■>  the  pigment  on  which  both  tho  colour  and  the  name 
of  melanoaia  depend,  is,  with  apparent  accuracy,  considflrcd  as  the  same  wilfa 
that  which  is  connnoa  and  natural  to  various  parU,  both  in  man  and  animals." 
"I  suggested  that  this  black  matter  depended  on  a  highly  venous  stale  of  the 
blood,  iniluccd  by  prolonged  stay  in  i}ie  veins."  [') 

But,  iloex  this  correspond  n'ith  uur  aulhur'B  prcviom  statement,  that "  it  ia 
the  Tialiiral  anil  liraUhy  pioducllon  of  black  pigment  jier/itnned  by  the  chorod 
coat  of  the  eye,  which  ia  the  chief  cause  of  iia  predisposition  (u  nielanosie;"  and 
wherf,  too,  ilie  disease  is  of  more  freijuent  occunence  than  in  any  other  port! 
Is  It  not  manifest  that  our  author's  iihilosophy  turns  mainly  about  thecotow, — 
pi^eot  or  blood  being  equaUy  the  cause,  so  only  both  arc  black.  If  uatmal 
pigment  or  blood,  why  are  they  associated  in  such  a  peculiar  mannra  with  a 
specific  condition  of  dieeaso !  But,  our  author  is  dealing  with  a  scriea  of  anal- 
□gica;  and  alknring  hbn,  therefore,  Iho  iaet  imputed  cause  of  the  coloarcf 
meoaloaia,  will  iteqnally  follow  that  the  coknir  of  the  AfricaA,  or  thatof  any  tia- 
iqairiikh  bii  latinllr  ablack  piginenti  ia  (nringte  "  a  higli^  Tenooa  atate  of  tbs 
bloody  induced  bj  a  pokoged  alay  in  the  Tmna**1  We  thint;  en  the  ccotnir. 
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that  tba  is  one  of  tho  numerous  exempUGcstionB  of  Ihe  truth,  that  no  philoao- 
phy  can  stand  which  is  not  baaed  upon  the  appioptiate  laws  of  nature. 

Leaiing  out  of  ths  qaestion,  however,  the  black  pigment  of  the  choroid 
coat  aa  the  prediipocins  cause  of  melancnia  of  the  o^e,"  it  is  due  to  oar  author 
lo  conaider  hia  epeeific  proof  of  the  other  cauee,  vii.  the  identity  of  tho  oolonr. 
ing  pad  of  iDelanoele  and  venous  blood.  He  ^vee  ua  the  authority  of  Ihe 
chemists,  who  appear  to  have  decided  upon  it  with  their  usual  precision  and 

"TliL'  lilacli  inatler  of  inelanosis  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  tn  chemical 
analyfit.    Kiic^iui^t  J<tali.-s,  lliat  the  colouring  matter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 

not  be  separated  by  any  Itnonn  eliemical  process.  Hurtrel  d'Arboval  gives  as 
its  conetiluenta,  phosphate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  iron,  and  a  black  matter  insolu- 
ble in  aleohoL  I^ssaignc,  from  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  melanosis  taken 
bom  a  hone,  givea :  1.  A  iwlourod  fibrous  matter.  2.'  A  bladdah  coloorii^ 
mttter,  lolnble  in  dnnte  sulpboric  acid,  and  also  in  a  aolDtloo  *ul>«M^>aDits 
of  soda,  to  whieh  U  gives  a  tinge  of  red.  3.  A  amall  qotntiQr  of  lUmmaiL'  ^ 
MmUte  and  ralt-catbanita  of  soda,  phos{Aale  of  lime,  and  (aide  of  inn.  ■  Ao- 
emdinglo  Bainiai  and  Breocbet,  il  tsars  apMtrmntlnwslotteUact^- 
meat  ^Oa  qe,  M  tnalpsd  bf  Banelius."  (>} 

Now  to  the  main  point  of  pMot  Ttuqaelin,  BenefiiM,  and  Bnnde^  found 
tliaeoloaiingmatterorblooditiRilaUiinBlltbaacidilrlucIi  they  en(dojad,  svl- 
jlmm  being  ooe;  whilst oJcoAoJ converts  it  into  an  adipocsrou  nutter.  Lo 
Camt,  however,  my*  it  i«  iaabible  iij  dnU,  and  thit  niljiurie,  tiitric,  ud 
mniitlia  tddtetttite^  AMBQMHitn  It  i*  M  ifncfod  bjr  tlwnlkiJiiM  car- 
bonates. This,  therefore,  would  establish,  by  our  ■utlm'B  own  iboifii^  m 
absolute  distinction  betwixt  the  colouring  mailer  of  blood  and  that  nf  nuimn— 
sis.    Birruel's  and  Breschet'9  analysis  of  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye  is  eqnal- 

Our  author  frequently  adverts  to  the  colour  of  lisEues  which  ia  cmMitntad 
by  the  blood  itself.  But  we  have  no  such  reference  in  our  remarks.  We  c<n- 
Soe  ouneliei  to  the  pigments,  natural  and  morbid,  as  having  no  analogy  with 
the  colonn  that  are  constituted  by  the  blood. '  The  pigments  are  new  fixina- 
tioDS,  and  can  derive  no  light,  as  to  thoir  nature,  from  Ihc  colour  of  the  blood. 

Before  parting  with  oar  able  author,  we  will  call  his  attention  once  more  to 
the  evil'  which  arise  from  '•  employing  the  term  vitality  without  any  connec- 
tion with  the  mystification  which  eomstimea  attends  its  use."  (')  Our  author, 
in  entering  upon  tho  philoBophy  of  the  "origin  of  adventitious  growths,"  re. 
marks,  that  "  the  following,  from  the  eiiects  which  are  within  our  observation, 
^ipean  to  be  the  kind  of  q>eration  which  takes  place."-  Our  author  allows, 
what  is  plain  enough,  its  hypothetical  nature.  NecerlheleSB.  our  author  thinks 
that  Ihe  hypothesis  "seems  lo  possess  the  conditioia  requind,"  and  "will  serve 
10  lender  mors  tn/sQ^gftlelbe  views  which  I  have  detailed  /'  whilst,  it  will  b« 
seen,  thstlieecineiatlaittothe  eoacluuaa  that  the  ophic^e"  imnlvedin 
the  etptentttoa."!!  nearly  or  qtdutba  wDa''u  th^  trtiiiih  is  "wimnsil  in 
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Prelimiouf  to  the  expoaidoo,  ha  caatnraiti  the  opiniMi that Iber  "origiaUe 
in  extniTauled  blood."  "  The  caiTectDSM  of  this  I  am  ^qiaaed  to  diqnita." 
Our  author  next  derivei  khdo  •■  hiDta  from  tha  giaimlatiani  of  ■  commoD  ni- 
cer.'' But  these  are  only  hinti,  and  wa  an  indebted  6x  the  tna  pUlnophj  to 
"  an  accidental  circnmataDce  which  ufeated  my  (out  Mitbor^}  atlentioi^  and 
appeared  to  throw  eome  light  <n  prodnsdoiu  praeutiiig  ths  conqnimd  advand- 
tioUB  seroag  cjnU" 

From  what  wa  hneaeaD  of  oarantboi'a  views  of  vitali^,  the  reader  will 
have  concluded  tha^  in  confqirniily  with  the  UBage  of  Ida  ai^iool,  onr  aathoi 
lajTB  his  pfailoaophr  m  annther  department  of  natme.  Accn^nglf  ws  read, 

"  ItbappcDpd  that  a         nrrrcrlly  Iranspaient,  and  htving  a  tnullquutiqr  "Aiilwdmn 
of  mucue  diffuBCcl  liiniETirh  it,  ^l^r^|^poll  inlowHUe  alnrit,  of  lofficieiit aticngth  to  SrSSlitaiS? 
precipitate  or  cnagulalc        iiikitus,  and  prevent  ita  inunedUto  adajixtnra  or 
difTuBion  Ihrougli  tlio  fljjirii.    An  ihe  drop  descended  towards  the  boltom  of  the 
vpFBPl,  iif  naris  rprutpil  in  fnrpail  and  separate  from  each  other ;  nnd,  ag  the 
muciiB  borami!  cipiiiniiv  in  its  coagulation,  the  falling  drop  was  dielmcily  visible 

of  courap  Willi  FOme  resistance  aa  it  ilCBCended  through  the  spirit.  Its  slight 
degree  of  coagulation  n-ould  favour  tbis  cSect,  and  would  produce  the  rounded 
dilated  extr«mitiea  of  the  branch,  by  which,  in  consciiuencc  of  Iho  esiae  coag- 
ulability, it  continned  connected  with  the  other  portions  into  wliicli  tlie  original 
drop  was  divided."  "Wemayseo  the  appearance  whichi  liavs  just  described 
caeur plalii  al  laMe ;  having  added  a  little  crejlh  to  riturr-TART,  it  makes  ita 
my  tbnm^  the  narrow  stiaits  which  ciay  allow  it  to  pass  between  two  pieces  * 
of  Emit       ^  lTtmipartnl)incs  btba, 

'In  theaa  two  rough  and  accidental  experiments,  ahhongfathe  form  produc- 
ed ia  «cr3r  itrSkbig,  it  la  aztremel;  eraneseenl.  and  is  Mnrtx^  a  momenl  in  tx- 
Uttneei  tul^theextativof  theflnidfirtiidi  anataee  the biaachingfonn, he- 
came  a  coDtimioiH  ccheient  cMtguIun)  a  ia  &teatt^^iit^jilaiUelfmfh,'t 
fmaaiaatbiaitttfefitimiililuMtamfirmii.  Latmanotbendsimdentooit 
tairidiii^ittobeiii(ta«4  ban  wtiat  I  bare  jiM  mid,  that  the  Inmebea  of 
^tta,  entering  Into  the  oenpo^don  of  adrantitioiia  rtniEtnraa  ofunaHila,  are 
lhnaiiKtaiitaneaoal;toimed  by  the  coagnbtioDirf  the  exterior  of  a  qnanti^irf 
cotgnlabla  Ijniph  nuUenly  DOTD^  f&nnig'h  a  moU  o-iAk  Tb« pnxtu,iiough 
very  ftmiZcTr,  ia  doubtless  gradual ;  the  nurrcinE  I  believe  to  be  neabxi  or 
VntB  THE  siME"  <■)    (Pp.  la  168,  note ;  Billing;  and  117,  4.) 

We  dull  only  say  in  addition  to  our  prefatory  remarks,  that  tfao  foregoing 
eqieriments  have  less  relation  to  "  adrentiliDns  growths,"  which  depend  up- 
on the  vital  procesecfl  of  otganiied  tiasuec^  than  they  have  to  the  ebbing  and 
flowiifaf  llwtide,  orlotheanninlievolntianof  theeartb;  towbich,  indeed, 
the  exparimenti  ne  analognu  in  •'imidplB.''  ^ee  [).S2S,iH(e.} 

'WIntnUtiixiliMsleiAali  tr  finibMrt,  ta  nsaoind  tiranei  and  ihaiiae- 

-  (1)  nil.  pp.      »^  HO— On  BsUhi  Ac.  M  ».  Ml,  HU  S. 
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tiong ;  or  dom  the  dead,  dinolved  mncnti.  m  cream,  lu.  derive  from  tbe  tut, 
or  alcohol,  BnyUiing  like  tlial  condition  whicli  it  bestowed  aponaecrated  matlar 
in  ita  eonranian  into  o^uuzed  adrenlitioiu  grawtha  "t 

We  laye  inlimated  that  ttu>  popolei  praUem  reapednig  the  origin  of  tbs 
colour  of  the  black  man  cannot  he  explained.  (F.  IS8.)  It  has  been  conaid^ 
ered  of  eatj  aolulion  by  referring  the  colour  to  a  lujiif  mlura,  which  haa 
been  pnrpolualed.  But,  Ihia  hypolhpsis  rpqiiirpfl  an  jinpobabilily  mnre  difli. 
cull  to  admit,  than  the  euhjpct  ivhich  it  ic  dfnigniii  to  expound  in  oihern  iBe 
paradoxical,   it  supposes  that  a  male  and  female  n-ero  not  nnly  the  aubjecla  of 

other  eitraordinary  oaiihc,  bul  tlial  Ihc  coincidence  must  have  probably  hap- 
pened in  the  eanie  country,  and  tliai  tljcy  paired  in  rciimEK]UE^nre  of  theee  coin- 
cidences. An  indii  idual  could  have  never  propagated  the  peculiarity ;  for  hia 
or  her  descendenta  being  mulatlocE,  the  partial  colour,  at  most,  could  only  hare 
been  perpetnaled  ;  whilst  even  thia  ia  high^  iulprobablc^  aincs  the  taodencf 
inclinee,  amongst  mnUttoes  who  intermany,  to  tfas  compl^oo  of  Iba  raiginal 
white  man.  The  aanio  abjection  ia  ai^cable  to  the  hTpatbena  which  anppoaea 
Cain,  or  Hem,  to  have  b««n  the  proEenitor. 
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We  shall  acaTcely  be  suspected  in  anything  which  we  are  about 
to  say,  of  entertaining  en  unreserved  opposition  to  morbid  anato- 
my. We  have  already  given  eTidonce  of  the  contrury  in  our 
obligations  to  this  auxiliary  lo  (he  science  of  discusc.  It  is  only 
what  have  appeared  to  us  its  misapplies  ions,  tlmt  will  become 
the  subject  of  our  remarks.  Wc  intend  only  lo  carry  out  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  distin- 
guished Journal,  whose  contrast  between  the  Hippocratists  and 
Uorbid- Anatomists  sttUids  at  the  head  of  this  essay : 

"Wliile  va  make  these  cooceaBionB."  eujn  the  Journal,  '>in  rBToaroFoDTOvn 
times,  we  mnit  not  shut  one  ejea  against  thoec  FallacicB  aad  crnrn,  wliich  bava 
bean  engeadmd  of  late  jam  bjr  the  exclaBivc  and  citravBgant  auentiim  to  the 
oorbld  anttomj  of  diaeano,  aa  if  tba  great  object  nf  medicsl  scieace  was  on); 
10  axpooad  tkediacimrieaof  the  dinecling-rooin  i"  (') 

We  haTS  arranged  many  brief  extracts  in  Ihe  form  of  mottos 
to  this  essay,  that  ire  might  group  together  in  a  narrow  space  the 
leading  tenets  of  the  two  great  schools  of  medicine.  Other  ex- 

(1]  He&s-CUrarB.  Rsr.  Oct.  1837,  ^  4E3L 
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positions  will  occucas  we  advance  in  our  inquiry;  and  we  shall 
continue  to  derive  them  from  such  as  preside  at  the  portals  of  the 
temple.  This  will  necessarily  lead  us  to  refer  more  to  individual 
philasopliers  than  we  coutd  desire.  In  doing  a  proper  justice  to 
the  medical  doctrines  and  habits  of  the  age,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  allow  the  several  chiefs  to  speak  for  themselves ;  being  in  no 
respect  disposed  to  suppress  the  weight  of  opinion  against  us. 
It  has  been  our  desire  to  follow  the  path  of  philosophy,  as  trod- 
den by  others;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep  this  principle  in 
view  whenever  wo  hnvo  nttempled  an  interpretation  of  disease,  ox 
of  physioloi;icnl  jirocossiis.  vvhicli  may  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  others.  Otit;Miiil  views  may  he  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  most  complete  system  of  philosophy. 

Wc  have  been  liberal,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  oui  qnoladons 
bom  Hippocrates,  ns  we  believe  them  to  concern  fundamental 
principles,  which  will  endure  till  the  oider  of  nature  is  changed. 
We  acknowledge  him  as  our  guide  in  the  puisuit  of  truth,  and 
we  do  bill  extend  his  views  in  the  practical  application  of  great 
elements.  That  he  has  come  short  of  the  entire  philosophy  of 
diseases,  is  certainly  true;  and  it  is  only  astonishing  that  be  suc- 
ceeded BO  well  in  drawing  the  great  ontUoee.  It  should  be  also 
considered  that  the  art  of  printing  was  then  unknown,  end  tbat 
it  is  the  province  of  extraordinaiy  grains  to  unfold  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  group  her  phenomena  into  general  truths,  and  to  leave 
to  matikiiid  at  laige  tlieir  illustradon  by  endless  (acts,  and  to 
weigh  specifically  tiic  adaptation  of  principles  to  individual  sub- 
jects.   (Vol.  I.  p.  323.} 

True,  it  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  Hippociates  tbat  he  sometimes 
confounded  the  nerves  with  the  tendons,  that  he  supposed  the 
"popular  phrase  of  the  black  bile  passing  into  the  blood  to  be 
consonant  wilk  tin  scivu-r;"  (Vol.  I.  p.  605,)  and  that  he  was 
even  guilty  of  tlu'  hI^sukIkvo!'  iriuigiiiing  that  the  brain  discharged 
its  "pituita"  ihruu^'li  ihsj  nosirils.  But,  these  are  amongst  the 
rare  blemishes  upon  his  sysiciii  of  medical  philosophy  ;  and  we 
think  thai  wc  discover  auofDiet  in  the  existing  chen^ca]  docttines 
of  life,  in  the  mechanics  of  inflammatitm,  fever,  and  venons  cui- 
gcstions,  in  the  spontaneous  generation  of  animals  ont  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  in  the  abyss  of  the  humoral  pathology. '  Bn^  that 
this  remarkable  man  had  a  general  knowledge  of  healthy  and 
morbid  anatomy  is  evident  on  almost  every  page  of  his  writings. 
That  he  has  not  narrated  the  lesions  of  structure  was  probably, 
in  part,  for  reasons  which  we  have  assigned  bodi  here  and  else- 
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-where ;  sod  the  ume  isbboiib  apply  to  those  details  of  healthy 
anatomy  which  he  has  neglected,  but  without  a  knowledge  of 
many  of  which  he  could  have  novec  attained  that  philosophy  in 
relation  lo  disease  and  its  remedies  which  must  remain  forevei 
the  great  basis  of  medical  science. 

We  would  also  premise,  that,  os  wo  shall  go  over  much  of  the 
gioand  which  appertains  to  our  present  subject,  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  writings  of  the  distinguished  Louis,  we  shall  re- 
serve for  that  occasion  many  remarks  which  would  otherwise 
h&ve  place  in  this  essay.  We  have  also  at  fnrmcr  times,  espe- 
cially in  our  Theories  of  Iiitlammaiion,  mid  7ih  Section  of  Ve- 
nous Congestion,  anticipaled  much  of  our  present  subject;  though 
we  must  be  indulged  in  occEisional  recapitulations. 

The  whole  object  of  medical  science  is  its  practical  opplication 
to  the  welfare  of  man;  and  this  principle  must  bo  constantly  con- 
sidered in  all  our  investigations.  It  must  form  die  great  test  of 
the  advantages  of  investigating  disease  according  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  disease  itself,  or  according  lo  those  lesions  of  Btructure 
and  other  results,  which  may  bo  found  after  the  disease  has  ter- 
minated ;  or,  iu  other  words,  according  to  the'  Ilippocratic  or  the 
Amiloinical  methods  of  olist^rviii!,^  N.iliire.  "\Vi^  ;ilii'aily 
given  in  our  Essay  on  Bloodlotting  mnny  spuciiic  e>:am])k^s,  us 
well  as  tt  general  outline,  of  the  practical  habits  of  iho  two  great 
schools;  mi  in  our  Appendix  on  l^tbsreie,  especially  near  its 
close,  wo  opened  a  wide  door  where  Iheii  relative  merits  may  be 
broadly  observed.  And,  coming  to  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  we 
shall  make  it  a  particular  object  to  inquire  how  far  both  himself 
and  Chomel  are  entitled  to  llit  rank  ivhich  ia  awarded  to  them 
by  the  able  writer  who  stand;:  (it  the  hijad  of  this  t.ssay,  as  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show  with  what  consideration  "M. 
Andral  is  aUowed  by  the  profession  lo  be  the  first  palhologist  in 
the  world." 

We  may  here  correct  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  lo  whom  wc  have  just  referred,  and  which  is  ef|ually  made 
bythudL^ciplcsiif  Aiidral  and  l.ouls.  Ui:  r.-iid;s  llirsc  philoso- 
phers and  l.;iu->incl  ni  ihe  liiiad  ol  the  Erledks,  wliil.st  he  places 
Broussais  and  Bouillaud  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Anatomicids. 
Never  was  grader  error.  Whatever  may  be  the  dogmss  of  the 
two  last,  and  we  allow  them  to  be  gieat,  they  have  but  little  con- 
neotion  with  the  school  of  morbid  anatomy  in  ita  latest  seiise. 
They  fbnn  as  isolated  sect,  i;hub  had  before  occoEioiudlyqpnuig 
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Hp,  bnt  nenr  joaio  sny  great  adTancea  till  the  Mppeaxnate  d 
Broussaii ;  and  he  ia  noxr  fiist  in  the  wane.  There  was,  how- 
ever, great  philosophy,  though  nothing  new,  in  his  doctrines 
which  concerned  inflammation,  per  »e.  It  wns  the  philosophy 
of  Hunter.  But  he  was  excessively  nanow  in  hia  limitationsof 
disease,  and  profoundly  daHt  as  to  idiopathic  fever ;  quite  as 
much  so  as  Marcus,  Ploquet,  IGlb,  Pev,  or  Clutterbnck,  each  of 
'  whom  located  that  diaeese  in  &e  brain.  They  an  all  of  one 
school,  and  attuned  their  doctrines  not  through  the  lesions  of 
structure,  but  by  blending  much  speculation  with  the  phenomena 
of  disease. 

The  greatest  mistake,  however,  which  has  been  made  by  our 
humorous  analyst,  ia  that  of  confounding  Andial,  Louis,  and 
Chomel  with  the  Eclectics,  and  even  exalting  tiiem  to  the  head  of 
the  sect.  This,  however,  is  a  prevailing  impression,  and  baa 
contributed  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  school  in  which  they  lead. 
But  we  shall  have  abundantly  shown,  that  they  are  the  dead- 
anatomists  of  the  day ;  and  that,  however  diey  may  pass  in  re- 
view the  phenomena  of  disease,  all  their  conclusions  are  founded 
upon  lesions  of  structme;  scarcely  paying  any  regard  to  those 
morbid  products  which  do  not  concern  the  strucmral  lesions ;  at 
one  time  yielding  a  little  to  the  signs  of  vascularity,  and,  at  an- 
other, imputing  the  same  lesion  of  organization  to  an  "  exactly 
oiqMisiie  condition  of  disease,"  because  the  signs  of  vascularity 
nay  not  have  existed,  oi  had  disappeared  before  or  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  life.  These  are  they,  indeed,  (especially  Louis,)  who 
do  not  allow,  or  but  very  doublingly,  any  consideration  to  mor- 
bid action  ;  but  pUice  the  essence  of  disease  in  absolute  lesions 
of  organiiatiou.  Nny  more,  these  arc  they,  as  we  have  variously 
proved  by  facts  which  admit  of  no  conttadiction,  and  by  their 
own  abundant  showing,  who  have  converted  the  temple  of  na- 
ture into  a  school  of  speculative  philosophy ;  who  have  given  on 
importance  and  dignity  to  those  leeches  upon  society  who  pro- 
fess to  do  all  by  cleansing  the  blood  of  its  vitiated  humours,  and 
of  whom  it  nnist  be  said,  in  solemn  regaid  for  the  highest  in- 
tereats  of  man,  that  the  whole  of  that  philosophy,  and  its  practi- 
cal illustration^  appear  to  us  but  little  else  Aan  a  "  meditation 
upon  death."  This  is  no  lash,  or  hasty  conclusion ;  nothing 
meant  without  a  full  sense  of  our  responsibilities ;  nothing  said 
or  impUed  which  has  not  its  reasons  fully  and  fitirly  set  bdbi« 
the  reader  in  &ar  ai^npriate  place  in  our  sereisl  commentaiiet. 
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True,  it  may  have  been  a  fundamental  and  disinterested  object 
to  advance  the  tnteresta  and  the  dignity  of  science,  and  lo  im- 
prove the  healing  art  ;  but,  motives  are  without  merit  wheii  they 
lead  but  to  error.  Nor  is  all  the  toil  which  may  be  stinmlated 
by  false  philosophy,  of  any  other  consideration  than  thai  its  evib 
may  be  in  the  ratio  of  its  measnre,  and  that  it  should  form  the 
ground  of  lamentation  that  it  had  not  been  applied  to  those  In- 
minoua  results,  which,  in  the  hands  of  others,  will  be  gleaned 
from  the  accumulated  and  "nuscellaneous  assortmenL"  All  hu- 
man UMiniries,  however  wide  innn  thetmth,  terminate  in  certain 
advantageB.  None  hava  been  ntoie  sealous  or  mon  inde&tigable 
than  the  alchymists,  and  none  approximBle  so  nearly  the  inodeni 
school  of  morbid  anatomists.  The  specnlations  and  cruditiesof 
the  former  resulted  in  facts  of  no  inconsiderable  moment  tochem- 
istry  and  medicine,  whilst  those  very  faces  increased  the  delusion 
aud  became  the  ground-work  of  iartfaer  hypotheses. 

In  rdation  to  the  therqientical  h^ts  of  this  school,  it  is  re- 
markable that  our  analyst,  after  satinang  die  imputed  imbecili- 
ties ofthe  "Hippocratists,"  (though in  conflictvithhis  statement 
of  their  principles,)  should  have  afforded  us  an  exemplification  in 
himself  ofthe  general  tendency  of  his  own  school  lo  pursue  the 
plan  ot"  pure  expecla7!cy; "  as  we  liiive  seen  aflirmcd  of  M.  Louis, 
in  relation  to  the  worst  forms  of  "  typhoid  fever,"  upon  the  per- 
sonal obeerration  of  an  able  reviewer  who  is  gathered  amongst 
our  introductory  quotations.  For  thus  oui  commentator:  — 

"Tonolian  odimgant  extent  hu  the  depletory  pnctice  been  auried,tliat 
umpnM  'bmnJii'  for  Teaeeoetion  bss  of  tate  years  been  laid  down  lor  tba 
beatment  of  Boaie  diaeues." 

Tills  objection  is  specinlly  directed  ngainst  Houilland  and 
Broussais ;  and  how  far  they  weie  "  extravagant,"  and  our  ana- 
lyst in  fevour  of  "  expectancy,"  we  may  leara  from  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  Bonillaud,  that 

'The  medinrnqnuitity  of  blood  which  we  dnw,  in  indicidnali  eS good  frame 
ofttody  with  tnteiue  articular  rfaaumaliem,ii  fromfonrto  Rve  pounds,  being  the 
nme  is  in  pDonmania  of  medium  ojtont  and  intensity  ;"  "and  in  rheumaiieia 
without  fever  >  singlo  bleeding  often  Bufficea."  (i|  (Vol.  I.  p.  330.)  As  10 
Btonnais,  ho  did  not  ofton  go  beyond  leeching  the  epigaBtric  region. 

We  shall  have  little  to  say  in  this  place  as  to  the  generaliza- 
tians  of  M.  H.  Andral  ond  Louis.  They  are  abiuidantly  exam- 
ined ia  former  essays,  and  in  the  u^le  which  we  have  appro- 

(1)  Ob  Aaati  AilioalKBhMaUim,  p.  BS. 
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piUted  to  (be  lattei  aathor.  To  (hem  is  eatwciallr  doe  tbe 
credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  moat  fetid  doe- 

ttincs  which  have  aupplanted  the  philosophy  that  had  been  es- 
tablished upon  the  Hippociatic  method  of  observing  nature.  No 
sooDur  had  ihe  former  exploded  jnflammBtion  aa  a  disease  not 
warranted  by  cadaverous  lesions,  or  had  spread  before  the  world 
his  incongruous  medley  of  tinmotaliam,  (Vol.  L  p.'  &16  — 632,) 
than  it  became  a  tdgnal  for  stienuons  coopenuiw  in  more  en- 
lightened countries.  Loub  IblkKred  with  a  heavy  artillery,  and 
took  possession  of  the  field.  So  completely,  indeed,  is  the  work 
accomplished,  that  we  now  listen  to  onnuncialions  like  the  fol- 
lowing, as  lo  repetitions  of  long  acknowledged  trutlis.  Thus:— 

"Till!  lilixnl,  -  s.iys  Ma^ndie,  " liaVBnre*  with  ease  iJie  inimiu?ly  more  nu- 
niiti'  mil ilini  nlmiiiii:  m  our  tisauea.  There  must  Iw  some  particular  condi- 
lii>ii~  t.i  :,ir.  I'  It-.  in-.<:iL'0.  What  proves  their  existence  is,  that  if  ceilsiti 
alk'rkiDiii^  ,i[)'  I'tT^'i'ti'il  111  ilic  cotDpoailion  of  the  blind,  it  stops,  andeijwa  mor- 
bid clianpcs.  huconn-i  miravaaated  and  decomposed,  and  produces  the  mriona 
diBorderB  which  pathnlofjiats  have  vainly  anempted  to  rxjilain  by  tlic  nords  in. 
JliniuiuUian  and  itnialuin.    Wliat  eciiec,  in  tniili,  is  Ihrrs  in  applying'  the  word 

know  of  no  audi  phenomena.''  (')  What!  not  of  "human  combustion?"  {Set 
Vol.  I.  pp.  W— aOH,  57(;_5ia.) 

Then  speedily  followed  in  enlightened  England  the  o-slonish- 
ing  coincidence  of  a  reniincitition  of  the  Hunterian  doctrines  of 
life,  of  inflammation,  &c.,  as  had  happened  to  the  great  exposi- 
tions of  nichaC  in  France,  and  a  full  espousal  of  the  humoral 
pathology.  (Sec  Essay  on  Tnflammatbm.)  This  is  the  more 
remnikablc,  since  a  just  devotion  to  national  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence had  hitherto  given  its  best  dignity  to  our  mother  coun- 
try,  and  inlcqiosed  a  shield  against  lliose  cotruiitions  in  philoso- 
phy which  enabled  her  long  line  of  sages  to  exult  her  to  the 
proudest  cininaiicc.  At  the  present,  however,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  errors  in  medicine,  nor  need  we  here  recapitulate  what 
is  more  than  amply  shown  in  other  places.  But,  having  just  ad- 
verted specifically  to  inflammation,  which  is  the  greatest  outlet 
of  hnman  life,  we  tnny  say  that  there  are  not  wanting  many  who, 
like  Mr.  Searle,  pronounce  both  that  and  fever  "a  bngbear,"  and 
who  equally  condemn  the  "antiphlogistic  treatment."  (')  Kor 
had  we  fully  realized  the  extent  of  the  anatomical  doctrines,  till 
we  met  with  the  animation  irom  that  undoubted  source^  Ihe 
Britbb  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  and  which  we  have  pla- 


(l)Loa.M*d.(»dr.En.Jiii.lB39,p.MB,       -  (S)  Unftn  Luwri,  ISSS. 
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osd  as  one  of  the  introduotoiy  extiacta  to  this  Essiif.  (Sec  p. 
319  — 330.)  And,  as  to  the  practical  results,  let  us  hear  a  writer 
who,  like  s  thousand  others,  adorns  the  pages  of  the  foregoing 
Review ;  — 

"I  have  often  Uiought,"  Bays  Dr,  Lcwins,  "that  our  moBt  eminent  patholo- 

ing  the  bodicB  of  Ihe  dead,  (lian  anxious  tn  make  any  |ir.ii-lif  al  npplirr.tinn  of 
their  post-mortem  ejaminslinns  for  the  lii'nrfil  of  tiw  liuni;."  {') 

Armstrong'  had  already  avowed  this  opiiiioii  : 

••I  trnat  the  facta  of  the  Fiencb,  but  I  tccoive  their  conclusions  with  griRi 
csBDtioa.  The;  have  juat  bunt  from  the  old  Bystem  of  patbologf,  and  eeem  Co 
me  to  dnir  ctmclDriam  too  gemiil  tram  s  fan  beta." 

"The?  BBem  u  if  ihdi  Dnl;  object  was  to  find  out  the  diseaae  withoot  anr 
RfereDcetoittralieffircun.*'  (*) 

Tertullian  reproached  Herophilus  "  with  having  hated  man 
that  he  might  learn  to  know  him  by  dissecting  living  criminals." 

And  who  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Travers  was  right,  and  consci- 
entious, when  he  said,  — 

"1  am  dceiroua  to  guard  myBClffrom  the  imputation  of  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  tainted  by  the  heresy  of  the  French  school,  that  there  is  no  such  realitj 
as  inBammation ;  that  'it  is  an  old-fashioned  coin,  of  irhich  the  impresBioD  ii 
effaced,  and  that  it  ought  now  to  bo  withdrawn  from  circulation.'  (')  A  better 
or  more  convincing  proof  that  the  doctrines  of  Hunter  arc  not  undcrBlood,  fbrif 
understood  they  musthave  been  appccialcd,  could  not  he  given,  even  in ■  school 
nhir^h  lias  only  yesterday  begun  tn  proctiM  the  mode  el  healinc  wonpds  hj 
adhesive  inHammation."  "If  the  study  of  dlarawd  ■Cltmui  lud  pme  hand  ia 
hand  with  that  of  diseased  structures,  and  the  wards  had  sootiibutBd  their  hit 
propottjon  with  tlie  museum,  it  is  imposeible  that  soch  a  doctrioe  cotdd  ever 
have  been  advanced.  Out  of  the  debris  of  the  dead  labiec^  htwever  accii< 
ntcly  inspected,  examined,  and  amnged,  to  attempt  a  Kilution  of  the  greU 
problem  of  living  actions,  and  to  boild  npoo  anch  a  (bundatioD  an  adiflca  of 
patholc^  of  Bclf^^uppott,  is  as  infurianB  a  Mtaej,  ind  •eucel;  ten  amgant  or 
absuid  than  that  of  the  CarteaiBD  p&iloK^hGn,  who  nadsitook,  out  oriba  deptb* 
of  their  anatoimcsl  ngad^— to  make  a  man."  •■  ^la  efibct  of  matfaid.uut' 
omy  bol^  the  Etat,  and  ahnost  the  qdI;  ptaee  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  m. 
quiier,  ia  toBohrtitnteeHfeotfbr  cause,  the  laws  of  phydcs  for  the  lawaof  life. 


refers  to  Ihc  l.talisc  of  M.  Androl  on  Piilhoio;iciil  An.iomy. 
—Mr.  Hod^io,  in  qaotmg  lbs  wdb  dnJiHlioa  (ma  M.  Aodrd,  slanpf  lha  nov 
BDin  with  the  ioKiiptioD  Ibal  "Ptali  Aadnlis  oseof  tl»aaBlaceom[diifaed  pUhol- 
.  ofiiU  oftiMdiy."(a} 
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to  cooTDund  the  caum  of  death  with  Ihe  cnaee  of  diBcaso,  and  in  ehcH  U  ob. 
■cure  by  atlcmpu  al  limpUfirBtion."  (')    (Sec  Celsua,  moiio.) 

Or,  lake  the  words  of  Ohomel,  so  littlo  regarded  in  his  Lepotu 
aur  la  Ficvre  Ttjphoidc :  — ■ 

"  L'cseence  den  maiadiea  cet  dialincte  de  la  leeion  orgsaiqan  qu'oD  reeauutt 
\  reiBiDCD  du  cadavrc"  (•} 

"It  canDot  be  too  often  ivpcatcd,"  saya  a  dintin^ished  writer,  i-that  |Ayai- 
cal  Bigns  only  reveal  mechanical  Iondition^  n  hich  may  proceed  from  tho  most 
diflerent  cauees ;  and  llial  the  latter  are  to  be  determined  by  a  proce»  of  rea- 
■ODiBg  on  their  connection  and  Eucceasion,  on  their  relation  to  time,  and  their 
aeCordatioD  witb  symptom).  It  is  in  iJiia  that  the  loedical  mind  ii  saai.  Witb- 
outthii  power,  I  have  no  hcaitation  in  saying,  that  it  Would  be  nTer  U  wboUy 
o^ect  ths  phyiicat  signa,  and  lo  Inul  in  practiee  to  n/nqiloms  abme."  ('] 

And,  aa  to  the  substantial  odvantngesof  morbid  anatomy  where 
it  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  limit,  ive  have  the  following  view 
of  the  subject  from  aivolliprcomptli.'nt  source,  tliiiikingand  speak- 
ing iu  llic  midst  of  prejudice,  but  looking  stornly  at  tlie  fiicts.  It 
is  a  corameniary  up-m  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  French  lile- 
rolure  of  recent  dale,  whilst  it  appcata  to  have  a  more  general 
reference :  - 

"  Upon  tho  whole,"  Bays  the  reviewer,  "  after  all  we  have  constantly  heard 
of  the  skill  of  Die  French  I'hjsicianB  in  diagnoais,  we  must  say  that  we  have 
rigen  ralhcr  diaapiwinlcd  from  the  perusal  of  Ihia  firet  part  Df  M.  Pionj'B 
work."  O 

Nevertheless,  the  important  guides  lo  pathology  are  Eometimes 
so  overlooked  by  umiticnt  and  cliscrimiiialing  observets,  thatmor- 
bid  uuEiIoiny  mighl  sucm  lo  be  imnsunllj'  rccorametlded  by  this 
delinqueney,  were  it  in>t  llie  fault  of  the  obserTCT  rather  Ihan  of 
nature.    Wo  arc  told,  lor  instanee,  that,— 

X  Dr.  Slukcs  Ihtuke  lliHt  lliere  is  no  absolute  lins  of  diatincticD  between  broo. 
diitisand  pneumonia,  and  lliat  it  would  hardly  be  amniamertocall  poenmonia 
a  bioncbltia  of  the  terminal  tubes.  .  We  may  expreas  a  doubt  wbether  aueh  in 
approximtion  of  two  diBcaeoN  that  are  in  moet  inslanres  distinct  m  cAorncf fr.  and 
in  relation  to  rmialin  as  well  su  its  sini,  l>e  cspcdicnt  or  pliilo!0|i!iical."  "II 
■hould  never  be  forgotten,  too,  Ihi  /rj.-iriioii  of  parts  affi^clcd  in  bron- 
chitis ia  quite  distinct  frem  that  ol  ihviu  iiltrtcii  in  pneumonia."  (') 

It  waa  cases  of  this  nature,  and  more  especially  what  we  have 
seen  of  morbid  anatomy,  the  doctrine  of  Brown,  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, the  physical  theories  of  digestion,  of  animal  heat,  and 
of  other  secretiotis,  which  prompted  the  remark,  that, 

(1)  Traven'FBrtherlnqdiyinloConiliiutionillrrilaiion.p.ail  — IIJ.  IBIS. 
(I)  Elfemensda  Pathalog.  Qea.p.Sla. 

(J)  On  the  DingnoM  and  TmtiMnl  oTKtwn  of  Ihs  ChMl,  Prif.  p.  ix.  IBM.  ' 
(4)  BritiahnodFarrigaHOI.Itn.  toI.  iriii.p.  31].     (i)  Mi. 
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•<  Simple  fiewB  of  Gither  Eieollb  or  diseasp,  liawover  ingeiiiuun,  can  leldaai  be 
jUBL  The;  have  (hnirorigin  in  the  spirit  of  system,  nolinthc  carerul  stud;  uid 
riitUnl  eDumsraCion  of  the  CMnplicatsd  ciicumsUacei  which  eonau  ill  the 
pmductioa  of  all  vitA  phenomenB."  (■) 

And  this  leads  us  U>  say  that  M.  Kibes,  holding  the  aame  en- 
lightened views,  and  conscious  of  the  ullimate  prevalence  of 
truth,  predicts  that  — 

"The  time  will  come  vihen  phyiicians  will  feci  thai  they  have  been  iiutly 
eeniiued  (qui  ils  ^ient  mipris)  for  haviog  thought  tliat  pathDlogjr  coneieted 
excluflivclj  in  the  study  of  organic  dogr^atione,  and  Ehai  tEipy  merit  the  fiame 
reproaches  ivhich  they  have  bestowed  upon  others  fer  contiiliiig  in  the  eyiup. 

Wc  hnvi!  said,  and  shall  have  abundantly  showii,  in  dillcrcnt 
essays,  that  the  only  elements  of  diseas*  that  con  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  mankind,  and  which  form  the  great  basis  of  medical 
science,  hare  been  ne^ected  by  the  anatomical  school.  True, 
Its  chie6  have  been  goaded  to  an  ostensible  recognition  of  sytnp- 
toms  as  of  some  vnhiP  in  nsccrlniniitq;  pathological  conditions  | 
and  we  nniiil  limt  dissections  arc  often  encumbered  with  unim- 
portant miniiti:!;.  All  their  ceuclusions,  however,  ns  to  the  pa- 
thology, tlie  radical  seat  of  disease,  &c.,  we  repeal  it,  have  been 
fbim^  upon  the  degenerations  of  structure.  All  the  "Remarks," 
&e.,  have,  in  a  general  sense,  a  direct  reference  to  those  lesions, 
and  littie  or  none  to  the  vital  signs ;  whilst  it  is  everywhere  ob- 
vious Ibat  the  treatment  has  not  its  proper  relation  to  the  vital 
manifestations.  We  sliall  have  much  in  the  way  of  exemplifi- 
cation of  what  we  arc  now  saying,  in  our  next  essay ;  and,  as  a 
fair  example  of  the  anatomical  principles  of  diagnosis,  we  will 
now  quote,  1^  way  of  variety,  and  fbr  a  specific  object,  from' 
lyEopine.  In  a  cue  of  aonta  phthisia,  the  subject  (Folian]  died 
after  a  course  of  treatment  by  ptisans,  &c.  Such,  however,  was 
the  violence  of  pulmonary  inflammation  a  short  time  before  death, 
that  her  mouth  became  dry,  the  tongue  dark,  and  tiiore  were  fits 
of  delirium.  The  vital  signs  were  necessarily  tile  guide  for  the 
time  b^g.  But,  with  what  discrimination  ?  They  were  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  tranamutaiiou  of  the  disease  into  typhoid  fe- 
var.  The  glands  of  Peyer,  however,  being  ultimately  examined, 
mi  fiiund  in  a  healthy  slate,  it  was  decided  by  tVEspine  that 
there  had  been  no  typhoid  fever,  but  that  it  was  a  case  of  "gen- 
uine acute  phthisis."  (■) 


(I)  Thomaa's  Lecwwe  on  tnflamiwlioii,  f. 

(I)  Aait  PilMoiiqo^     ^  ^  ^  (?)  Atch'n.  Oia.  IBJT. 
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and  of  adapting  neiv  kinds  of  treaiment  to  iJieae  cli»ng*ii,  belongs  exclueivcly 
to  the  skitTul  practical  physician.    No  itud;  of  morbid  anatomj  can  leach 

iL"(i) 

This,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  regarded  it,  (Sec.  16,]  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  healing  art ;  yet  it  is 
readily  solved  by  the  man  of  enlightened  observation.  How  em- 
phatically, then,  does  it  "belong  to  the  skilful  practical  physi- 
cian" to  ascertain  the  pathology  of  all  the  more  obvious  conditions 
of  disease,  and  bow  much  more  cEisily  may  he  dispense  with  mor- 
bid anatomy  in  those  less  intricate  cases  where  the  same  princi- 
ples equally  apply  ?  Are  not  all  the  gradations  of  treatment, 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  treatment  of  diseases,  ascertained  by  the 
some  data  as  those  which  enable  us  "  to  adapt  new  kinds  of  treat- 
ment to  thesthcnic  and  asthenic  forms"?  Take  any  case  in  the 
vide  range  of  diseases,  and,  ere  its  termination  it  may  present 
many  now  problems  for  the  pathologist  It  may  have  lost  its 
origintd  chiuacter,  or  its  Tariations  nuy  co&Bist  of  such  modifi- 
cations of  a  common  pathologicsl  cause,  that  the  oondnct  of  the 
cure  shall  require  alternations  of  opposite  remedies.  Every  pa- 
thological change  is  attained  with  accuracy  Ihrongh  the  direct 
phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  dllHcult  eHbrt  than  the  recognition 
of  tlic  primary  condition.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes  nothing 
t)iroii?h  all  the  intermediate  changes ;  and  what,  therefore,  is  its 
positive  lifiuufit  in  any  <riven  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion,  or 
throiisrhnut  its  progrfss'.'  The  whole  matter  is  settled  before 
morbid  nnalomy  can  contribute  ils  light;  and  nature  would  have 
"been  faithless  to  herself  had  she  left  her  dependence  upon  art  to 
her  own  niins.  Tlic  mechanical  philosopher  who  is  incapable 
of  apprecialinE^  the  aclions  of  life,  and  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
may  require  t)iis  ^orl  of  aid  ;  but  the  very  admission  implies  that 
ho  cnn  ntn-cr  :iiiiiin  the  art  of  divination  through  the  vital  signs; 
and  sure  \i'c  are  that  his  anatomical  guide  can  be  only  appropri- 
ated in  the  way  of  swelling  the  record  of  his  own  ignorance. 

Morbid  anatomy  relates  especially  to  the  high  advances  of 
disease,  and 

"Thfl  fulleaC  coIli?ctioii  of  dissections  wnuld  be  of  lery  iaTerioT  aae,  speoala- 
live  or  praclicBl.  usltiu  nro  should  bo  enabled,  by  eompaxiiig  the  STmptoma 
with  the  qjpeacuicea  btonclit  tolij^l^  tojudBaof  the  nmnaa  when  gteatlo- 
eUohinsCBUa  takinf  plice,  uid  of  the  BtcaMiqr  of  a  Ina&mnl  eJafUi  to 
Au  mtingaiep!'       ^.  60ft) 

(l).Biifiih  and  ron^n  Had.  R*T.  ToL  tr.  p.  SOT. 
(1)  Brfapw,  m  P«Ht  Mid  InBiniiiwtioB,  f.  lOL 


Tnip,  the  \\t!\\  siiTis  may  be  wanling,  where  great  disorgani- 
zations exist ;  but,  what  is  the  advnntnge  of  the  discovery  after 
death  ?  Or,  where  some  obscure  symptomB  were  ibund  to  depend 
on  a  destractiTG  process  in  some  part  which  Tielded  none  of  its 
usual  signs,  or  there  may  be  an  indolent  uiorbid  growth  in  the 
abdomen,  who  but  a  morbid  anatomist  would  (rent  a  subsequent 
case  will]  the  same  syiiipliims  upim  ll.c  grnunci  ol  such  aiiomidous 
examples'?  Who,  but  ihu  same  school,  v/oulil  treat  .th  a  case  of 
d^eneration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  a  palpaple  instance  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  when  this  oSection  jpigbt  be  sufiered  to  put  on 
some  of  the  symptoms  where  ths  glaqds  of  Peyer  might  hare 
been  found  affected  ?  And  this  leads  us  to  inquire,  whether 
morbid  anatomy  he  not  perfwtly  powerless  as  (o  all  those  affec- 
tions which  u-e  cur?oiily  notireii  at  pages  3^9—330,  and  in 
oiher  i>liici;s  !  Wiieiht  r  it  be  of  any  valuf;,  if  it  identify  those 
"  typhoid  symptoms"  which  supervene  on  the  fatal  stage  of  almost 
OTery  ferer,  with  a  lesion  of  some  particnlar,  perhaps  unimpor- 
tant part,  as  the  pathological  cause,  until  the  mistake  maybe 
corrected  by  the  cadaverous  results ;  or,  if  we  must  hold  inflam- 
mation 03  of  doubtful  character,  till  "  some  of  its  known  pro- 
ducts can  be  brought  forward  as  proofs 

certain  when  we  find  tiicm  accompunicd  by  or^^nnic  chEinj;c?,  than  whcm  no 
morbjd  appcaranccB  can  bo  detected."  (^)  — So,  alBO,  Gcoreot,  (')  Ribcs,  (')  Jie. 

And  is  not  all  this  equally  true,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  dis- 
eases of  every  oilier  organ  ? 

"  Morbid  anatomy  has  thrown  no  light,"  it  is  said,  "  upon  the 
proiimate  cause  of  hooping-cough."  (')  But,  allowing  that  it  has; 
it  has  done  no  more  than  to  coincide  with  the  best  inductions 
from  the  vital  signs,  and  to  approve  the  treatment  which  those 
signs,  enlightened  experience,  analogies,  end  general  principles 
founded  on  an  observation  of  nature,  have  established  as  the  best. 
But,  say  the  enlightened  observers  whom  we  last  quoted^ 

"In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  put  of  the  body  which  has  not  besD  fanud  di*- 
easfHl  In  hooping-cough,  andaaiignidiaili  tealiyVutta^argutpiM  ^trgo 
propl.  r  hK.  (SccYcil.I.p.45T,8pKi^^}  As  an  example,  w»  mtj  mentknthat 
Girtanncr  lays  some  eWxa  upon  hia  having  found  the  puts  of  geoetaliaD  in  » 
morbid  condition  upon  these  occuioD^'* 

(1)  Brit.IcFonignMed.R».nLiV.p.4S8. 
<t)  Di  )■  Fbjnriola^  do  Sjit.  Ntnnu,  L  li.  p.  IH. 
(3)  Aiwt  Pubolog.  p.  M. 
' '  (4)  EnnaoD  tt  MiuskH  on  lha  Dbeua  of  OUIfaa,  f.  tlO, 
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Hm  ttuB  haa  beaa  an  afituT  of  pM^etiMloecanaue,  in  rela- 
tion to  most  disaases,  since  morbid  anatomy  gave  tho  fiiat  blov 
to  the  doctrines  of  Hunter  and  Bichat,  we  presume  no  odb  will 
imj.   May  wo  not,  therefore,  be  well  content  with 

•>  Emnrisg  that  the  sjmptanu  ■how  the  bronchial  mooaai  mBmbrsne  to  be 
in  >  itats  of  iiriutiDii,  if  not  inflammBtion,  in  the  (irat  ilige  or  hoopinj-coagb ; 
and  that  in  the  •eeood,  thejr  aamne  a  distinctly  spaemodic  character ;"(')  uid 
tbrm  ODT  eoncliMiaiu  in  ra^t  to  uiir  cmpliutioiu  from  uuk^ua  stgBB,  and 
the  tSbela  <rf  tTsatment  1 

Has  morbid  anatomy  done  anything  more  for  the  essential  pa- 
thology of  smallpox,  measles,  anddl  the  specific  diseases  ;  and  did 
not  Sydenham,  with  do  belter  acquaintance  with  morbid  anatomy 
than  possessed  by  Hippocrates,  attain  a  belter  knowledge  of  their 
pathology,  and  devise  a  better  mode  of  treatment  for  those,  and 
for  all  inflammntory  affections,  than  has  prevailed  under  die  aus- 
pices of  (he  anatomical  school.  (P.  325,  note.)  But  we  mnat 
write  as  well  fry  ihe  book,  as  from  observation. 

"With  respect  to  the  eauaeaand  intunats  nature  of  neaale^  aeurletbrn^ 
and  tmallpadi,"  caja  a  diatinguiahed  obeetvat,  we  ara  in  a  ■tats  of  total  igwh 
raocs."  Id  cither  aflisctioa,  ai  in  idit^nthic  fever,  death  maj  occur  at  an 
early  period ;  and  then  we  amy  fail  lo  diacoTcr  any  mcabid  charactcra  appar- 
ently capable  of  causing  disfiolution and  yet,  tlicir  treatment  for  the  meet 
part  is  fully  underatood."  (') 

And  yet  we  are  no  more  ijjnorHiit  "of  the  intimate  nHlure  "  of 
tho  foregoing  affections,  than  we  are  of  fever,  or  of  the  essence 
of  inflaomutioD.  This  essence  consists  in  the  alterations  of  the 
vital  properties,  and  constilntea  the  true  pathology  ofdiaease.  It 
is  utterly  beyond  the  grasp  of  morbid  tuiatomy ;  but  sufficiently 
illustrated,  for  all  useful  purposes,  by  the  vital  phenomena. 

What  has  morbid  anatomy  done  towards  indicating  those  modi- 
fied stales  pf  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  which  are  cured 
by  the  Pertivian  bark  7  Here  the  generic  character  of  either 
ofibction,  and  their  remaritable  modificjition^  are  as  rea^y 
known,  and  the  remedies  as  easily  ad^ited,  as  if  morbid  anat- 
omy had  been  long  at  rest.  Or,  every  other  deviation  Irom  Ihe 
Btandaid  of  common  infiammation ;  as  gout,  ihenmatisia,  syphi- 
lis, wrofiila,  &.c. 

Dr.  Stokes,  alter  stating  that  the  "numerou8,complez,  and  in- 
teresting class  of  diseases, — the  neuroses,  — present  no  tnww  itt 
structural  alteration  appreciable  fiy  l/ie  senses,^  laments  "the 
startling  fact,  which  must  be  a  source  of  gloomy  reflection  to 

(1)  IlHd.      (1)  FlDinbe,i>BDiM*aei«rth*&kia,[iF.31S,aai,fcfMfaimp.ix. 
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the  piithol<^[isL"  ('}  W«  caruut  but  thtak,  howem,  that  tutate, 
in  avoiding  disorganiEatiDti,  baa  taken  the  kinder  and  Tiser 
course  in  teaching  him  the  pathtdt^  of  these  "  nnmcawis  and 
complfix"  diseases  by  their  "violent  symptoiM'' (done.  Forouf 
pBtt,  we  sympalhize  with  the  morbid  anatomist,  ■who,  like  Tan- 
talus, may  forever  pursue  his  toil  without  reward ;  hopeless, 
and  never  ending,  as  ttie  ta^k  of  Sisyphua,  or  of  the  daughten 
of  Danana. 

What  has  motbid  anatomy  done  towards  the  pathology  of  tu- 
bercle, unless  it  be  to  discaid  those  vital  phenomena,  and  those 
results  of  treatment,  which  so  readily  teach  us  its  true  nature? 

Do  not  those  morbid  anatomists  who  fancy  tubercle  to  be  only 
"  the  result  of  a  peculiar  diathesis  ; "  (p.  623,)  and  its  suppura- 
tion only  a  mechanical  "  softening,  or  melting,"  (p.  627 — 639,) 
overlook  the  vitd  phentumaia,  and  condemn  the  tieMment  by 
vhich  the  observers  of  natQre  are  endeavouring  to  remove  XbiB 
opprobrium  mediciDEe 7  What,  again,  has  morbid  anatomy  doM 
for  inflammation,  but  to  establish  conclusions  in  direct  oppoei- 
tioD  to  all  the  vital  indications  1  What  has  it  done  for  idiopa- 
thic fever,  but  like  inflammation  to  reject  it  from  the  catalogue 
ofdiscMcs,  ■ — expung'iiig  the  constitutional  origin  not  only  of 
fever,  but  m:iny  of  its  sequela;,  and  assigning  these  ulterior  re- 
sults as  the  source  of  the  great  primary  changes  ?  And  yet,  as 
much  appeals  to  be  known  of  the  pathology  of  fevers,  and  their 
appropriate  treatment,  as  of  inflaihmation  itself.  Amongst  those 
who  allow  of  the  latter  disease,  the  speculations  are  quite  as  dis- 
crepant aa  in  respect  to  the  former ;  and  for  this,  morbid  anatomy 
is  almost  wholly  responsible.  We  reach  the  nature  of  each 
through  the  vital  phenomena,  their  remote  causes,  and  the  effects 
of  treatment  ;  and  we  are  no  more  embarrassed  in  conducting 
tiie  core  of  f^ver  than  inflammations.  A  common  road  is  trav- 
dled  in  Httuningihe  whole,  and  tnorbid  an^omy  only  comea  in, 
in  an  elhnoat  solitary  disease,  to  show  us  by  ila  physical  tesnlts 
that  nature  is  easily  interpreted. 

Has  not  morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  its  mo«  acknowledged 
eipoTinders,  in  ascribing  the  essence  of  disease  to  lesions  of  or- 
ganization,    precluded  all  regard  for  those  patholc^cal  condt- 

{■)  TbEDtj  and  Practice  of  MedidBe,  p.  ISO. 

(9)  Thig  u  an  old  docuin  aflhB  M^j  uatOB^Mt,  uil  mat  down  bdbra  (b*  h)> 
Mhl  pBlbslofj.  CanBiclMDU  lnniH«Daorilt«iiubMuiW.  "  It  mxild  b* 
fswDtoH},'  lay  MiJtm,  "Hiitirtnnn  rfmMtin*  MMjr  h»  tna  minaw  ie  >t 
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tions  upon  which  tho  lesions  of  Btructuie  truly  depend,  aad  about 
which  Ihe  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested?  And  how  ud- 
tiue  to  ilsolf,  after  assuming  tlic  "  known  products  of  inflamma' 
tion  "  to  be  the  gieat  test  of  its  cxisiencc,  to  alfirm  iliat  in  dil&r- 
ent  cases,  where  nil  the  viiul  plicnomcna  liud  been  txaclly  Ihe 
same,  the  most  conmion  products  may  liavc  depended  upon  ex- 
actly "opposite  conditions  of  disease  ;''  or  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  Tedncis  in  ulccr.ilcd  parls  rcspoclivcly  denote  "oppo- 
site" modes  Of  action,  and  call  for  opposite  systems  of  treatment. 
(Vol.  I.  p.  239  —  270,  and  next  Essay.)  And  what  are  ilie  sj*- 
cial  beaefils  which  accrue  from  this  mode  of  interrogating  na- 
ture? Shall  we  realize  the  criterion  between  these  "  opposite  " 
pathological  conditions  at  an  advantageous  moment  for  their 
philosaphical  treatment ;  or  shall  we  by  these  doctrines  promote 
a  lominouB  ratiocination,  or  that  slendutess  of  purpose  which 
was  inculcated  by  Hippocrates  m  his  comprehensive  admoni- 
tion, th^  "we  must  not  run  from  one  medicine  to  another,  so 
long  as  that  cause  remains  whieh  was  mere  at  first ".' 

Or,  if  morbid  anatomy  be  ai  odier  limes  consistent,  where  is 
iSa  regard  for  the  modifym^  influences  of  remote  causes,  which 
Quy  demand  great  versatuity  oi  neotment,  but  when,  the  ca- 
daverous results  being  the  same,  morbid  anatomy  would  estab- 
lish an  identity  of  treatment  ? 

Haa  morbid  anatomy,  in  an  orig-inal  sense,  over  given  us  a 
solitary  clue  to  the  patholo^  of  disease  ?  Do  we  not  at  last 
revert  to  vital  indications  for  the  knnivledgc  we  obtain  upon  tliis 
subject}  And,  following  up  the  various  and  most  essential  con-, 
ditions  of  disease  of  which  we  have  i^ken  as  being,  by  odmis- 
aim,  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  scalpel,  let  us  ask,  what 
are  the  alterations  of  structure  arising  from  functional  derange- 
ment, compared  with  the  sympathetic  results  where  niorbid  anat- 
omy professes  nolhing,  but  which,  in  a  geiicral  .sense,  more  ihan 
the  local  signs,  conduct  us  to  the  true  [lailiology  of  disease  1 
Here,  too,  it  is,  on  accomit  of  tho  variety  of  signs,  tliat  our  em- 
bairassmoit'ia  often  the  least.  We  analyze  the  group  of  symp- 
tom^ and,  by  the  aidof  experience  and  prmdplei^  we  go  to.tbe 
worlcof  cure  vitheut  a  doubt  oi  hesitation.  The  anatomist  will 
tell  us  no ;  that  we  must  look  to  the  alterations  gf  structure  for 

dalaoUd.  I  1iit<  andtanl  qua,  ■odao  tea  wdl  (oqinintail  nith  th*  ditt  af  tta 
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Ihe  commotions  which  are  agitating  distant  parts  ;  thnt  the  vast 
conflict  in  typhus  is  but  an  emanation  from  the  glands  of  Peyer, 
(vith  n  variety  of  parallel  examples,) — disregarding  those  great 
OoDStitutioiutl  causes  of  wliich  this  minor  evil  has  been  but  o 
commoa  lesult;  or,  rather,  neglecting  its  immediate  dependence 
upon  a  most  important  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane. 

However  morbid  anatomy,  when  well  directed,  may  have  had 
its  share  in  promoting  the  doctrines  of  the  vilalisis,  we  question  its 
assumed  importance, 'and  shall  have  variously  offered  our  proof 
that  all  that  is  known  of  true  pathology,  iiud  of  liuiclnmental 
principles  in  medicine,  has  been  mainly  deduced  from  thu  living 
signs  of  nature.  Morbid  anatomy  could  biivi'  li:ul  uii  t^isioiice, 
except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  hari  it  nnl  hr:f\t  t.ir  nn  an  to  cedent 
knowledge  of  thevital  projicrtira  and  aotions.  :uid  ol'  ih(.'ir  altora- 
tions  in  disease,  as  inferred  from  their  various  phenomena.  (Vol, 
J.  p.  42—44.)  Nothing  could  have  been  deduced  from  morbid 
products,  or  from  lesions  of  structure;  since  in  out  ignorance  of 
the  vital  forces  and  actions,  or  of  their  morbid  conditions,  the 
physical  products  might  have  been  as  well  ascribed  to  one  cause 
as  another.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
variety  of  physical  causes  to  which  the  results  of  living  actions 
foe  now  ascribed  by  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  whole  theory  of  vitalism,  in  a  general  sense]  was 
established  without  the  aid  of  &ose  fintd  resolts  in  which  the 
forces  of  life  more  at  less  disappear.  But,  the  fbtces  and  acdona 
of  life,  and  their  alterations  in  disease,  being  known,  morbid 
anatomy  contributed  to  illustrate  their  effects,  and  to  confirm 
the  science  of  life.  It  even  went  far  in  exploding  the  hnmoral 
pathology ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  now  assumed,  in  connection 
with  chemistry,  to  have  become  the  fonnd^on.  But,  do  the 
snaumusta  or  Bhenusts  tell  us  hotB  they  obtain  their  coneltisiotisl 
Was  not  bumoTalism  at  its  acme,  when  less  was  known  even  of 
the  natural  o^anization  of  the  body,  and  chemistry  had  not  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  alchymy  1 

The  Intimate  object  of  morbid  anatomy  ia  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  instruments  of 
morbid  action,  thesecreied  products,  and  the  lesions  of  structure 
which  may  supervene  upon  disease.  These  it  assodates  with 
what  hsd  been  determined  by  the  vital  signs  as  to  the  essential 
phynologicol  changes ;  and,  when  doubtful  cases  may  aris^  from 

VOL.  II.  '    .  83 
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the  absence  of  vital  dgna,  aboald  the  physical  leanlts  occur  dial 
have  been  found  lo  have  been  tiie  sequela  of  certain  petholo- 

gical  states,  it  is  then  that  morbid  anntomy  reflects  its  posthu- 
mous lig-Kt  with  vunoug  decrees  of  imporliince.  In  rdation  to 
specilk  tuses  It  is  of  liltle  or  no  practical  iiiumoiit ;  lor  where 
the  same  obscurity  occurs,  there  must  bo  the  same  deference  to 
the  cadaverous  results.  We  know,  bs  m  tnbeicle,  the  glands  of 
Peyar,  &c  that  sweeping  generalizations  have  been  made,  and  pat 
forth  astheproud  trophies  of  morbid  anatomy;  but  we  deny  their 
accuracy  and  praclico!  advantages.  (')  I(  sometimes  happens, 
however,  where  some  grent  general  principle  is  concerned,  as 
whether  venous  coiigeslions  depend  upon  mere  physic^il  causes, 
or  upon  vital  ciianges,  that  iiwrbid  anatomy  may  not  only  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  pUysiolc^cal  science,  bnt  slay  the  havoc 
of  diseaae.  Nevertheless,  ve  have  endeavoured  lo  show  that 
even  Iiere  its  auxiliary  aid  should  not  have  been  wanted. 

Morbid  anatomy,  in  its  latest  acceptation,  points  only  to  the 
condition  of  an  isolated  part.  It  is  exclusive  and  selfish,  though 
bountiful  in  liberal  professions.  It  annihilates,  ut  its  pleasure, 
the  two  genera  of  diseases  which  make  up  the  great  amount  of 
human  maladies,  wiiliout  supplying  a  substitute  upon  which 
we  may  rest  the  vital  phenomena,  or  guide  ^  practical  hand. 
Or,  if  it  yield  somethiag  to  the  actual  signs  of  disease,  it  ma^ 
that  disease  to  consist  In  a  lesion  of  organization,  and  locales  all 
constitutional  till'.^ctinns  in  ihc  pari  which  miiy  happen  lo  suffer 
most,  or  most  freijuunlly,  in  iis  structure.  Or,  turning  to  a  more 
enlightened  country,  we  are  told  that  it  is  nearly  the  universal 
consent  of  the  profession  that  the  vital  signs  of  inflanunatiiNi 
must  submit,  unless  "  some  <rf  the  known  products  of  the  disease 

(!)  We  tuTS  been  [old  of'tha  gnU  tiIus  ortho  gmtrallullaiu  wUch  moiliid 
vutomy  bu  HinMii  ni  lo  moka "  ts  lo  rJi«  depcnilenco  of  •'tngujn^iiB  apoplaif 
gpgn  wiuie  Aimm  of  Ihe  heart,  or  arleript;  (Vol.  I.  p.  379—381,)  ibii  It  hu 
ttofht  HI  Ihftt  cfannic  pflrilonilis  aii^)Tf09»  the  prcsenco  of  luberclei  in  Ihc  perifon^ 
um  and  lunga;  tbal  (obcrclBS  in  any  organ,  aflcr  Ihc  age  of  15  yrare,  implj  ihi'ir  cd. 

uiiLogodH  "■gcrtrraliialioni"  wa  admit  to  haTO  been  the  fruit  of  morbod  mutom^. 
But  are  Iboy  ofany  pnii:ti<^  ■dranlaf^l  Have  they  any  fouRdatiun  in  tiBth?  Ncna 
wbilevci.  They  are  thu  "gcnenhiilioni"  almogt  of  an  indiiidual,— coiitiadkled 
bj  all  other  experience.  And  heie  we  art  nnindcd  IhU  irbilil  M.  RocIudi  wu 
esDinlbint  Ibat  the  "  tajtt  apoi^ectiqM''  it  ilnji  ■cmnpui'nd  wiib  nmlKns. 
m«nt  oTtlM  ainnaa^ii)  o*nb«1  inlnluM^  M.^Bonaknl  isM  Im  llm  W  kid  D*^ 
MOB  u«iuiplasfBantiiBB  nuooUiuuNalarur  pulsf  Itebun  luodalid  irilli 
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can  be  brought  forward  as  proofe"  of  its  existence.  But,  of  wlioi 
are  these  physical  results  predicated  but  of  certain  tiibI  signs  1 
They  itind  aa  (he  ultimBte  indices  that  a  certain  mode  of  action 
had  exiBted,  of  which  the  vital  aigna  had  beea  the  attoidants, 
and\irfai(^  hadfoimed  the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induc- 
tion, which,  after  a  series  of  observations,  the  physical  products  il- 
lustrate, and  are  merely  taken  as  an  indication  that  those  signs,  the 
basis  of  the  pathology,  had  been  present.  Or,  if  absent,  or  neg- 
lected, the  products  being  known  to  be  a  general  result  where 
those  signs  had  existad,  they  show  tts,  too  late  tt  ia  Irae,  that  an 
hnpoitant  disease  had  been  either  concealed  or  overlooked.  Far- 
'  ther  than  this,  in  a  specific  sense,  morbid  onntomy  contributes 
no  lighL  But,  is  it  permitted  to  yield  evun  this  Us;ht1  Is  it 
practically  consistent  with  its  own  dnclrme,'; ,'  How  far  it  is  so, 
we  have  briefly  stated.  (Pp.  316—330,  li32.)  'I'he  action  of 
which  we  have  spoken  as  being  denoted  by  tiie  viial  H'\ip\s,  or 
by  other  indications  which  attend  its  progress,  produces  u  variety 
of  physical  results ;  and,  it  is  also  admitted  thai  it  must  continue 
an  indefinite  time  before  those  results  can  take  place.  Can  it, 
then,  be  said  that  these  signs  shall  not  stand  for  inflammation 
tilt  the  physical  effects  hare  token  place!  What  would  be  the 
value  of  pathological  indications  antecedently  lo  denth,  if  tliia 
philosophy  obtain  ?  It  would  necessarily  end  all  rational  attempts 
at  pathological  inductions  during  the  treatment  of  disease ;  since, 
if  the  true  import  of  the  vital  signs  must  depend  upon  the  nlti- 
tnate  contingency  supposed,  and  as  the  "  known  products"  are 
often  wanting  where  the  phenomena  of  disease  had  been  exactly 
the  same  as  in  Otbbr  cases  where  the  "  products"  have  occurred, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  just  conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  action,  or  the  modeof  treatment,  till  the  patient 
is  dead.  This,  it  will  be  allowed  is  repugnant  to  reason,  Irom 
wliich  it  will  ibllow  that  the  premises  are  wrong,  and  (hat  true 
patholi^  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations  of  disease.  And, 
if  it  be  considered  for  a  moment,  that  the  most  important  patho- 
logical condition  of  inflammnlion  is  more  or  less  subdued  when 
its  physical  results  toko  place,  the  relative  value  of  the  signs 
which  exist  during  life,  and  such  as  are  presented  after  death, 
will  be  fully  appreciated. 

In  a  general  sense,  therefore,  morbid  anatomy  comes  in  at  the 
closing  scene  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  physical  changes, 
or  to  iUiutiatB  the  extent  of  oni  cooperation  with  nature,  or  to 
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Bdmonish  nsof  an  error,  or  of  the  imbecilities  of  art.  So  far,  its 
lessons,  if  properly  applied,  may  be  of  the  highest  advanlage. 

It  is  the  devoted  pursuit  of  morbid  anatomy  which  has  become 
tbe  groat  cause  of  the  confusion  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  present  fairly,  however  strongly,  and  which  mtisl  be  allowed 
to  be  ihe  principal  source  of  the  multitudinous  theories  and  hy- 
potheses that  havfi  lately  encinnbercd  our  science,  nolwitlisland- 
ing  lis  proff!3sions  of  "  rigorous  facts,"'  and  its  denunciation  of 
principles.  It  is  thia  wliicli  is  diverting  medical  physiologists 
from  the  true  sources  from  which  the  doctrines  of  vitality  have 
sprang,  and  chaining  them  to  the  "tntunphal  car"  ofchennatif 
and  mechanics. 

Whenever  morbid  anatomy  is  told  to  give  way,  it  seems  like 
again  speaking  light  into  existence.  Take,  ftir  example,  the  gnst 
class  of  cutaneous  diseases.  That  excel  tent  philosopher,  Plnmba, 
maintains  that,— 

"Thi!  ftialogy  of  cliBcaf cs  of  tlic  skin  "  may  serve  as  "a  bna  lor  Ibeir  *!»•- 
iiiicrition,"  .Hid  "bopes  to  proic  th,\i  iljc  .■[^n.-iiiuiiiinal  ioBiraMCB  oreruiatlMi 
and  innn'  eerinun  clnu  of  iliEi'^ifC",  Kill  In:  ^  i.,:  Uuucr  guide  ID  their  tTDalmEnt, 
Ihan  any  iimngemcat  dcpondcut  on  Uic  fona  the  cutBnooiu  eruption  maj 

Who  is  there  that  has  bewildered  his  eyes  and  his  mind  with 
the  anatomical  details  of  patches  and  scabs,  and  a  lumbering 
nomenclature  of  regular  phases,  that  does  not  feel  an  electric  en- 
couragement at  the  foregoit^  suggestion  1  How  vast  a  propor- 
tion of  cutaneous  aflectiona  depend  upon  derangements  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  other  constitutional  disturbances,  of  which 
morbid  anatomy  can  afford  no  account;  and  how  much  better 
have  they  been  treated  by  those  who  have  mode  their  sensible 
appearances  of  secondary  consideration.  They  are  scarcely,  in- 
deed, of  any  other  moment,  than  as  serving  as  an  imperfect  basis 
for  systematic  arrangement,  and  directing  the  inq^uiries  of  the 
physician  into  tiie  nature  and  extent  of  those  constitutional  de- 
rangements upon  which  they  are  apt  to  depend,  and  at  which  he 
arrives  through  the  remote  causes  and  the  vital  phenomena  alone. 

It  is,  then,  upon  the  vital  signs  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
piacticnl  knowledge  of  any  individual  ease.  And  hen  m  may 
ny,  that  w<B  include  among  the  vital  Bigns  oU  that  lelMes  to  the 


(I)  On  IMmus*  oflbt  Skto,  pp.  Ui  43. 
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evidences  of  disease  belbie  its  fntal  teimiaB^on ;  by  which  we 
embrace  every  possible  means  of  ascertaining  its  results.  All  oni 
reasoning,  and  all  oiir  remedies,  are  directly  concerned  about  this 
knowledge,  with  whicb  morbid  analoniy  can  have  no  connection 
in  any  given  case,  till  those  phfsical  products  or  those  lesions  of 
structure  have  supervened  which  more  or  less  paralyze  the  hand 
of  art,  and  which,  when  once  seen,  or  once  stnted  in  connection 
with  the  modified  phenomoQa,  have  received  all  tile  contribution 
of  which  morbid  anatomy  is  capable,  and  ate  then  included  among 
the  vital  signs,  as  much  as  the  coating  of  the  tongue.  Causes 
ore  only  known  by  thdr  effects,  and  die  most  immediate  are  the 
most  simple  and  replete  with  informBlion ;  and,  to  the  vital  phe- 
nomena, in  a  general  sense,  we  must  constantly  bend  our  inqni- 
ries  to  obtain  any  light  upon  cr{,'anic  lesiojis.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  anulomical  medicine  "  is  more  a  verbal  than  a 
real  distinction,  and  that  morbid  anatomy  has  been  cultivated 
withoat  ft  proper  reference  to  philosophical  principles.  Since, 
however,  the  phydcal  products  of  disease  are  the  result  of  the  same 
forces  and  actions  upon  the  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend, 
they  form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information ; 
and,  concurring'  with  the  primary  causes  of  disease  in  ultimately 
modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  they 
may  contribute  their  agency  in  this  respect.  But,  so  far  as  the 
general  pathology  of  disease  is  concerned,  it  is  absurd  to  carry 
morbid  anatomy  beyond  a  certain  limit.  As  soon  as  the  patho- 
logical influences  of  physical  products  are  settled,  necroscopic 
inquiries  may  safely  cease,  and  the  whole  may  be  left  to  estab-. 
lished  induction^  and  the  phenomena  of  individual  cos^.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  morbid  anatomy  may,  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  reflect  some  useful  light  upon  the  modifying  influences 
of  climate  in  respect  to  ulterior  results,  and  upon  the  limited  op- 
eration of  some  remote  causes  which  affect  specifically  particular 
parts.  But,  it  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  which  it  may 
have  assisted  in  establishing ;  and  this  assures  us  ihol  the  lime 
will  come  when  the  various  errors  it  has  set  up  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  life  will  be  swept  away,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hippocrates,  of  Hunter,  of  Bichat,  will  again  prevail 
in  its  parity. 

^When  we  have  once  ascertained  the  nature  of  common  in- 
flammation in  one  part,  principles  are  established  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  this  disease  in  all  other  part^  and  at  all  tinua  and  nn- 
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Aet  all  circumstances.  The  TuietleB  tmut  ba  Bscortumd  io- 
tenog&ting  the  puticiilar  phesomeiu,  and  a{^rtauiicee  of  life) 
in  each  indiridnal  case,  and  oui  praotiee  adapted  aocoidingly. 
The  gteat  piiuciples  will,  of  wnne,  be  always  nnder  the  Tnodily- 
ifig  influence  of  the  phenomena  fmta  which  they  have  been  de- 
dnoed.  When  once  ascerttuned,  motbid  anatomy  can  no  longer 
assist  us  even  in  our  interrogation  of  those  phenomena  which 
may  depend  in  part  upon  physical  prodncts. 

TtlDUgfa  hU  hjtpdtlieiea,"  uyi  Sydenhanii  "founded  in  phUnnphicit  leMOu- 
ing  ire  quits  unleaa.  nsce  no  mui  in  posuaKd  of  iiduitiTC  knowledge,  ao  u 
to  b«  able  to  la;  donn  Buch  principles  ss  he  may  immediauly  build  upim,  jret 
when  the;  result  from  facu,  and  those  obBervations  oa]y  which  practical  and 
natural  phenomena  aflbrd,  they  will  remain  ficed  andunshakfn."  (•)    (P.  399.) 

From  what  we  have  now  soid  of  fundomental  principles,  it 
is  obvious  that  before  morbid  anatomy  could  foist  itself  us  a  com- 
petitor with  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  reject  the  inductions  of 
Hippocratic  philosophyj  and  to  proclaim  an  adherence  to  "facts" 
as  the  only  legitimate  object  of  pursuit  in  medical  science ; 
whilst,  under  this  disguise,  it  might  encumber  the  science  with 
endless  hypotheses,  and  spurious  generalizations.  It  is  also  evi' 
deiit,  from  the  extent  of  those  innOTatioDS  upon  fundamental  laws 
and  principles,  that  the  man  who  never  dissects  may  be  a  far  bet- 
ter physician  than  he  who  has  passed  his  life  with  scalpel  in 
hand ;  but  who  has  supplied  the  former  with  a  useful  ground  for 
induction  under  the  auspices  of  his  habitual  observation  of  Na- 
ture. 

Weshall  hereieverttooneofourintrodactoryquotationsfrom 
Dr.  Stotes,  in  relation  to  BichaL  (P.  641.}  He  did  not  advance 
the  doctrine  as  thei«  implied.  It  was  intended  wholly  in  the 
light  of  the  soundest  pathology,  as  evinced  by  all  his  writings. 
Next  to  Hunter,  tlie  preservation  and  improvement  of  Hippo- 
cratic medicine  will  have  been  most  indebted  to  the  French  phi- 
losopher. Is  not  the  great  bulk  of  Dr.  Stokes*  work  devoted  to 
a  luminous  inquiry  into  the  localities  of  disease;  and  is  not  the 
whole  force  of  his  genius  directed,  at  last,  to  en  excellent  analysis 
of  the  distributions  of  nunbid  action  when  he  surveys  the  wide 
range  of  idiopathic  fever?  Like  our  enlightened  audior,  Blchat 
followed  nature  done ;  lot^ng  upon  moAid  anatomy  as  .the 
mere  wreck  of  nature.  Of  this  we  hase  shown  an^leittoofjB 

(1}  8jdakM^«nl!hsEhapariitKL 
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the  brief  extracts  wilh  which  we  have  eariched  our  work.  There 
is  one  saatiment  alone,  at  page  106  of  our  fitst  Tolume,  which 
abmn  that  Bidiat  was  not  an  anatomiat  in  the  recent  aceepta- 
tkH). 

It  b  not,  then,  the  great  architect  of  the  anatomico-pnthol<^ 
cal  school,  of  which  we  an  n  fanmble  advocate,  who  laid  the 
foundation  wrong;  bat  the  glare  of  hia  li^l  was  too  much  for 
hiscountr7raen,who,  as  Aimstiong^ressesit,  "have just  burst 
from  the  old  system  of  palbdogf and  who,  as  avowed  by  Trar 
TOTS,  are  nnacqnainted  with  the  achievements  of  Hnnler.  Have 
the  writings  of  Mo^pigni,  of  Hatler,  beeoi  standard  woAs 
in  France?  What  shall  he  said  of  die  late  snccess  of  Heameil 
The  transitioa  was  too  vast  and  abrupt  for  France,  as  she  was 
in  Bichafs  day,  and  even  for  a  greater  part  of  Continental  En- 
rope;  whilst  En^ond,  from  character  and  habit,  has  looked  on 
more  niunoved  by  what  bad  been  either  long  before  derived  from 
Italy  and  the  DOitb,  at  was  already  a  work  of  her  own  creation. 
We  speak  not,  however,  of  the  excesses  of  the  dead-honse ;  hut 
of  the  phyriccd  resnlls  of  disease  in  their  proper  subordination  to 
a  study  of  the  vital  signs,  and  of  those  great  laws  and  actions 
upon  which  they  depend. 

There  are  two  sorts,  therefore,  of  anatonuco-pathological  in- 
qutrera:  one  of  whom  seeks  for  "the  seat"aDd  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease through  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  physiDlogy,  and  an 
observation  of  morbid  symptoms ;  associating  the  phyrical  leanllv 
BStheo^pring  of  physiological  changes:  the  other  looks  lor  "the 
seat"  and  the  nature  of  disease  through  those  results  alone.  This 
we  shall  make  apparent  in  our  next  essay. 

Let  ns  now  teguA,  for  a  moment,  the  advantages  of  morbid 
anatomy  in  a  practical  sense ;  which  is  the  great  lest  of  its  snbL 
Bervience  of  true  phlknopfay. 

This  question  must  depend  npon  a  broad  observation  of  fiusts; 
and  we  shall  first  institute  our  parallel  between  the  existing  cnt 
tivatois  of  medicine.  We  are  therefore  constrained,  in  placing 
Europe  on  one  side,  lo  bring  to  the  other  the  only  remainii^ 
nation  where  science  has  held  its  equal  march ;  but  where,  in  a 
general  sense,  morbid  anatomy  has  not  increased  in  consideration 
during  its  late  unrestrained  career  in  Europe.  With  few  excep- 
tions, its  pnrsoit  has  been  carried  on  as  in  the  days  of  Rn^ 
Wiatar,  the  elder  Waneo,  Ac.  We  htm  gone  oa  ofasernng  no- 
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tare  after  onr  dd  fitduon,  have  iiam  oar  indicatioiiB  fhm  bar 
living  phenomena,  and  h&ve  Been  no  reason  to  alter  the  great 

lundnmenlal  principle,  that  she  ia  always  coDsistent;  and  thoagfa 
Tulina:  by  iiiMV;  yut  by  simple  laws  which  terminate  in  specific 

Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  itnd  the  question  at  issue^ 
it  should  be  stated  that  American  physidstts  have  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  making  examinations  of  the  dead  in  those  cases  es- 
pecially where  the  vital  signs  may  have  been  of  doubtful  import, 
or  where  they  had  been  rendered  complex  by  the  physical  pro- 
ducts of  disease.  But,  we  do  not  think  that  our  pathological 
views,  or  our  practice,  have  been  much  improved  by  these  ob- 
servations. It  is  true,  however,  we  have  had  before  us  the  best 
authors  who  have  studied  nature,  and  who  have  made  patholo- 
gy the  basis  of  practice.  The  writings  of  Sydenham,  Senac, 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Robert  Jacksonj  Hillary,  Hunter,  Bichat, 
Bancroft,  Cleghorn,  Foidyce,  Beddoes,  Rush,  and  a  few  others 
of  the  same  class,  have  been  our  lights  in  philosophical  and 
practical  inquiries.  With  these  opportunities,  we  have  always 
known  the  various  results  to  which  inflammation,  the  great  pat- 
ron of  morbid  anatomy,  is  liabfc;  and  we  have  generally  been 
able  to  recognise  its  physical  products  so  as  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency before  the  death  of  our  patients.  Were  facts  accumulated 
beyond  their  present  measure,  thoy  would  not  add  one  mark  to 
our  conviction,  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of  inflammation 
to  result  in  effusions,  or  to  disoi^anizc  the  body;  but  we  have 
never  allowed  that  morbid  anatomy  can  infallibly  designate  the 
primary,  or  essential  seat  of  disease,  or  interpret  the  cause  of 
death. 

With  these  habits  and  means  of  information,  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  s&j,  that  it  is  the  result  of  no  little  investigation  that 
American  physicians  greatly  surpass  all  other  nations  not  only 
in  the  decision,  but  in  the  success  of  their  practice.  They  have 
followed  the  Hippocrotic  rule,  "that  severe  diseases  require  ex- 
treme and  exquisite  remedies,"  and  so  in  proportion  through  all 
their  gradations;  nor  do  they  substitute  the  expectant  plan,  till 
there  is  a  manifest  disposition  in  nature  to  take  upon  herself  the 
completion  of  the  cure.  And  heie  we  may  say,  her  eoggeslions 
■re  equ^y  n^jBrded.  We  have  already  justified  these  ctmcln- 
flioos  as  they  reject  many  of  oar  most  prominent  wiiteis. 
S78, 292, 4B6, 487;  and  Tel.  L  pp.  188, 190, 303, 206, 230, 87e^ 
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SrS,  m,  281, 300,  Sl^  m—azB.)  ■  other,  and  ara^e  kooi^ 
odst  to  sQstBiD  the  statement  which  we  make;  and  placed  in  a 
right  position,  by  a  charge  of  imbecility  from  the  BnatomistB, 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Hippocratists,  it  has 
been  necessary,  in  tills  reRlricted  sense,  to  contrast  their  results 
with  those  of  the  school  who  derive  their  indications  of  cure  from 
the  debris  of  the  body.  And,  that  we  arc  right  as  to  the  neglect 
of  all  efficient  remedies  by  the  school  of  morbid  anatomy,  in  a 
general  sense,  we  appeal  to  whnt  wo  have  already  variously 
Stated,  (p.  631  —633,  642 ;  and  Vol.  I.  pp.  278, 281, 283, 287,  296, 
&c.,)  to  what  will  appear  in  onr  next  es.^.-iy,  mid,  may  we  not 
add,  to  what  is  proverbially  known  of  lha  present  "expectant" 
treatment  in  France,  and  of  the  "stimulant"  and  expeclani,  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  America,  practice  is  not  only  "  heroic,"  but  remarkably  co- 
incident in  relatioji  to  the  same  diseases ;  which  farther  sho^\rs 
that  our  indications  are  taken  from  the  proper  soutce.  Never- 
dieless,  there  is  &  limited  class  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
(p.  121,)  who  are  not  sufficiently  walchfLil  of  nature,  and,  ihere- 
fore,  have  no  proper,  definite  principles,  and  aim  at  no  specific 
object.  They  prescribe  for  symptoms,  williout  duly  regnrd- 
ing  the  namre  of  the  altered  powers  and  actions  upon  which 
they  depend.  Each  most  prominent  symptom  is  taken  in  its 
tont }  aiid,  as  the  pnlae  rises  or  falls,  or  the  stren^  flnctuales,  so 
do  bleedinf  or  sllmulanta '  have  their  lespeotive  chances,  litis 
istheclass,  also,  who  cultivate  the  humoral  pathology;  and  hence 
a  morbid  state  of  the  secretions,  as  we  have  seen,  (pp.  221,  6^5,) 
is  apt  to  be  considered  ihu  disease  ilsi;lf.  In  all  inflammatory  ftffec- 
tions  and  in  fevers  of  much  excitement,  ihc  old  books,  sucli  iis  Sy- 
denham, Rush,  iSoc.,  ore  token  as  the  guide;  so'thai, their  practice 
in  such  cases  is  scarcely  inferior,  at  the  onset,  to  that  of  the  Hippo- 
cratists. Bat,  what  they  so  well  accomplish  by  the  lancet, 
at  the  invasion  of  those  diseases,  they  are  apt  to  neutralize  soon 
by  an  opposite  class  of  remedies.  They  have  little  conception 
of  llic  distinction  between  thai  prostration  of  sitciigih  whicli  may 
instantly  follow  the  invasion  of  fever,  niid  that  real  debility  wliich 
grows  out  of  prolonged  disease.  Stimulants,  therefore,  are  s\ii% 
to  obtain  when  the  wei^t  of  disease  encumbers  tho  strength,  but 
where  depletion  is  most  reqniied.  The  illusory  signs  ot  return- 
ing Yigoai  BSB  an  ordinary  consequence;  but  they  are  the  signs 
of  disrase  modified  for  the  woise,  and  bring  in  tbeit  train  tfaosft 
VOL.  II.  84 
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devslopmoDls  vbich  mrve  the  piactitioner  to  die  use  of  the  laa- 

ceL  II  is  therefore  not  unusual  with  this  school  to  carry  on,  in 
regular  nllenintion,  the  stimulant  pinn  during  the  doy,  and  the 
antiplilonisiic  ilutiiii;  llio  mtzhl.  If  patients  recover  under  this 
ordonl,  it  is  alien  but  m  lliat  parliiil  manner  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  ouc  first  volume,  page  2S8 — 289,  and  are  liable,  sooner 
or  later,  to  relapses.  "Ilia  of  great  importanee,"  aays  Cebtw, 
"whether  one  he  righlly  cured  at  first,  or  <itheryBise."(^) 

The  most  sad  results  of  the  foregoing  practice  are  witnessed 
in  our  congestive  diseases.  Here  it  is,  Ihnt  stimulants  rouse  the 
circnliition  lor  a  moinciil,  the  sunktii  fealurcs  become  expanded, 
aud  the  piilieiii  losses  ils  if  willi  reiurniiif;  vij^our.  But,  ibe  ap- 
parent triumph  is  only  momentary;  for  the  sun,  which  sheds  its 
setting  beams  upon  this  antipathological  effiiit,  dees  upon  disap. 
pointed  lu^iea  and  a  faroilr  of  moumeis. 

This  is  the  only,  and  a  limited  school,  which  appRndnudes 
the  Brutionian  in  America ;  and  we  have  adverted  to  its  tenets 
not  only  upon  principle,  but  to  sustain  the  comparison  we  bare 
drawn  between  practical  medicine  in  Europe  and  in  these  Uni- 
ted States.  We  know  of  no  itutanee,  nor  haee  we  eeer  heard 
of  one  in  thi^  emuUry,  where  a  praetitioner  kaa  beat  addicted 
to  the  "  expectant "  plan  of  treatment. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  our  treatment  of  disease  has  been  nmch 
improved  within  ilir^  liist  fifty  years,  amongst  the  educated  part 
of  the  profession.  fr^uhcr  this  conclusion  from  ourmedicsl 
literature,  whicli  hlinu-N  Uiat  our  predecessors  were  close  ofasei- 
vers  of  nature,  and  tbuudcd  their  principles  and  practice  upon 
her  phenomena.  Those  principles,  and  that  practice  have  beea 
remarkably  without  cbange.  The  pioneers  of  the  new  world, 
even  her  clergyinen, 

Stodied  Ite  ancient  medicd  BBIbon,  HippocnUaa,  EUeih  Ateicttt,  CdiB» 
die,  u  among  the  uxonpliBlinieDta  of  a  finialied  sebolir.l  New-Qi^and,  tbeiB. 
fate,  tl  its  evliut  aettlemept,  vaa  proridsd  intli  some  able  and  well  edueat«d 
phjBiciun ;  uid  though  not  favoured  wilit  the  great  facilitiei  of  the  pnseni 
day,  our  tathera  were  not  len  leaned  in  the  ■cience  of  their  time,  than  m  n 
o>ire."C) 

Let  us  hear  Hosack  as  to  our  practical  habits  before  morlnd 
anatomy  became  the  special  basis  of  pathology. 

(llI.J.cS,p.ll*. 

(I)  TluMbn^  Hiiwrr  oTMniicina  in  Aimria,  ral  I  p.  IT, 

Tha  TOj  6nt  pbjnciui,  (SuDad  FiiUer,J  of  whom  w«  bin  aaj  (BiHiBt  tiatBg 

StaArauieuiCDlaiuilis  wriln  in  ■  lotlir  lo  Qm.  Bndrard,  ItSO,  "1  ban  bwa  lo 

tfatapan  aod  Itt  HIM  tHMlf  cT  tbon  pnpla  bloed,' — JMd. 
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••  In  Uie  leSth  No>  of  the  Lmdon  Hedical  and  Phjiical  Journal,  this  piHC. 
ties, '(bleeding,  caUnkrtics,  &c  in  fevera,)  is  reconiniended  aa  a  new  practice! 
and  annouDced  as  a  great  discovery ;  and  lalely  Iliu  same  practice  of  bloodlet- 
ting lias  lieen  recommend eii  in  the  tieatniont  of  typhus  by  Walsh  of  Edinburgh, 
and  bj  Dr.  Armstrong  in  his  lale  work  on  the  same  subject,  as  a  novel  treatment. 
Venesection  in  intcnnitlents,  and  in  typhus,  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  well 
nnderaliMd  and  practised  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  taught  in  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  PennsylvBiiia  by  Huah.  end  in  this  College,  (Ncn-Vork.)  I  Mso 
tsiight  it  in  the  very  firet  lessons  I  ever  delivered  on  the  treatment  of  fever. 
All  light  does  not  proceed  from  the  EasU  1  had  ahnost  said,  that  Dr.  Kiish 
alone  has  done  more  towards  introducing  an  efficient  practice  in  the  Ireatment 
of  diseaeee,  than  all  his  cotemporaries  in  Europe  or  any  oilier  parts  of  llii:  ivurld 
ooliectivcly."    (Vol.  1.  p.  27a) 

Tfiia  is  true  of  Rush  as  it  respects  America ;  but,  if  t!ie  read- 
er will  turn  to  our  first  volume,  pp.  225,  277,  280,  285,  288, 
310 — 342^  he  will  find  that  the  "heroic  "  practice,  even  in  ty- 
phoid Aran,  dates  farther  back. 

"Venesection,"  says  tJwack,  "in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  basbeea 
lately  recommended  in  the  Edinburfrh  Journal,  as  if  K  new  practice.  It  has 
been  lon^  since  well  uudcreiood  in  the  United  Statea"  £') 

Whilst  Kusli,  niid  Miller,  and  many  olhers,  even  Hosack,  have 
been  denounced  Dhrond  for  tlicir  bold  nchiovemenls  with  the  lan- 
cet, it  is  said  by  furelLrnLTS,  llint, 

"In  the  United  Slater.  The  ijraclilioiicfi-  h'.:-/:  <•  .i-.: -i:rp\-.- .]  n\ij  brclhrE?n  in 

bilipna  fever,  three  or  fonr  times  daily,  for  eomc  successive  days."  (') 

Call  you  this  "expectagt  practice"?  It  b  the  practice  of  hun- 
dieda  in  c»ir  wilderness,  who  hare  made  no  other  anatomical 
examinations  than  of  an  incidental  nature,  and  yet  are  famiUar 
with  the  common  physical  results  of  disease.  lint,  they  do 
more,  and  more  ivi?ely.  Tiiey  abjure  h:\:k  and  wine,  and  carry 
on  a  vigorous  trealuientolLuflammalions.and  of  their  (crribly  pros- 
trating fevers,  by  (he  lancet.  And  may  wc  not  also  inquire  how 
all  this  compares  with  the  dominant  treatment  of  the  same  dis- 
eases by  "gum  podons,"  "adecoctionof  trit]ciiin,"oioftlie"fiTS 
roots,"  "bullock  gall,"  "millipides,"  "magnetised  steel,"  "a  jnnch 
of  chenQ,"  aromatic  fumigations  under  thebed-cilolhes,"  (')  dec. 
Ck.  (P.  633.)  Or  is  it  a  less  efficient  system  than  the  treat- 
umt  of  "the  worat  forms  of  fever  by  table  salt "?  (Vol.  I.  p.  397.) 

(1)  Lactsnien  IhaTliMiTand  Fnelin  of  Medictn^  pp.  S«,  S4T. 
(1)  SifiDond^LBCIiinaan  tbaMiMiiMedica. 

(S)  Thil  U  the  (mlmail  vUdi  adopted  bj  tevml  oTtbs  raut  aadnant  inat- 
«gnM  «  Iba  com^  CM*  <f  Midama  da  a  tad,  ul  i*  mU  kiMnn  to  ptnail  at  tiM 
ntbtifAalFmm. 
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"If  Bnch  patients,"  uys  a  true  luminary  of  science,  •'had  a  Rueh  the 
nde  of  their  bed,  the;  would  not  be  IransferTed  from  it  to  the  grave."  (') 

True,  it  has  been  Bometimcs, urged  thot  American  diseases  re- 
quire more  nctive  treatment  than  the  BuTopean.  But,  WB  hsve 
shown  the  error  nf  this  concUiKion  in  our  essay  on  Bloodletting, 
and  in  other  places,  by  comparing  the  results  of  di&rent  systems 
of  practice  in  diseases  of  the  same  character  and  severity,  as  they 
have  occurred  in  European  countries,  and  in  having  always 
found  that  success  has  only  attended  the  practice  which  prevails 
in  America.  We  shall  add  here  one  instance  more  to  sustain 
our  conclusions,  though  it  might  have  been  well  left  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  human  organization: 

The  pleuri^,"  enye  Bcddofw,  "  whklb  I  am  inlimBd,  was  bd  deatmctiTe 
amoag  oar  aotdiera  and  aailon  till  tlie  lancet  vu  tued  wHh  a  buMiteas  almost 
IMol^  oinidmcd  mtlbu  imnwrji,  piviM  fliat  it  is  iKit  inly  ibn^^ 
jliiKncaneatufifiitioiu that leqaira inch lieatiiMi&*'^  (F.S3B;  aol  VoL I. 

What  Americans  have  received  from  the  deyolees  of  morbid 
anatomy,  or  from  such  m  would  make  chemi.itrj'  t\u:  basis  of  or- 
ganic science,  has  only  tended  to  show  thorn  more  distinctly, 
that  the  phenomena  of  life,  in  their  various  relations,  ore  the 
true  foundation  of  principles  in  medicine.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  often  receivinj^,  from  Great  Britain  especially,  medical 
works  whose  sound  philosophy  equally  confirms  their  position. 
These  arc  periodically,  and  extensively  lepublishsd  at  Philadel- 
phia, {our  great  emporium  of  juiidical  literature,)  — ^ forming  an 
important  era  in  the  medical,  if  not  the  general  lileratute,  of 
America.  The  selections  illustrate  not  only  the  individual  beoi- 
iug  of  our  subject,  but  the  conviction  of  the  eminent  American 
editors,  that  ihay  will  best  serve  themselves,  as  well  as  science, 
by  giving  us  the  somidest  philosophy  of  the  old  world ;  and, 
whilst  we  feel  our  knowledge  improved  by  the  luminous  views 
which  are  thus  obtained,  they  have  'no  tendency  (o  divert  us 
from  our  steady  purpose  of  taking  nature  for  our  guide.  It  is 
the  ruling  genius  of  this  land,  to  consult  the  understanding  first, 
and  the  iiiioginatiou  and  senses  next ;  and  whaterar  we  may  ob- 
tnin  from  abroad,  ilmt  concerns  the  interest  of  medicme,  is  sub- 
jected Co  rigorous  analysis,  and  to  the  lest  of  reason  mi  individ- 
ual experience.  It  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  (his,  that  all  the  efibtts 
of  Hoeack,  backed  by  the  press  of  Europe,  liaTe  &iled  of  my 

n>  fledJoM,  0»  Pbto  mi  iBfliamalian,  p.  M. 
(I)  Oo  Ftni  and  InfluuBatisn,  p.  St. 
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geiieTaIre8loralionofthehninoralpathol<^mAinericB;  wbilst, 
OS  ever,  her  physiciaiiB  adhere  to  the  Hunteiion  doctrines  of  in- 
flamiDation,  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  products  of 
that  disease.  Hence,  also,  it  is  that  France  finds  little  or  no 
quarter  except  in  her  unadulterated  fucts ;  whilst  England  is,  aa 
ever,  our  &Tourite  for  the  purposes  of  sound  iDformalion.  Still, 
ve  ore  not  unfrequently  reminded  by  England  of  the  by-gone 
days,  when  one  of  bar  best  countrymen  exclaimed, 

•Bat  OOi  oml-  The  flrM  eiiatii^!  —  Woll,  tlien,  our  own,  Boma  of  our 
own,  ■eaula^isd  at  the  diagnce  of  tlia  comman  ut,  did  begin  to  give  Imbom 
aaaiaaemilieAllaai^  Hib  lenons, indeed, warareceiTed  uUiaitrsIemit 
a&buauofnmwItDMtttMntelveBAiftarWi^  ^aatttfieU.  And  Amarion 
]>idB  tru  d«*tiDad  gte  kog  to  baTs  ■  leufnl  reroDeei  GilmUu,  Oibrahar, 
ii  pitied  aguoat  Ptdkdelplua.''  (') 

We  need  not  tetl  you  what  fearful  odds  drew  from  a  Briton 
the  honest  declaration,  that, 

"Alter  kU  Biitiih  refaoBclue  agaiait  the  AnisricBii  govenunent  and  Ameri- 
can phjndin^  for  ftnmliir^  Ihs  jellaw  ierer  to  comnut  nioli  nvegea,  thii 
fellov  fererniideiiKampualilf  gtesierpniportuoaliavtgeeiBaBritiiligiT- 
riioD,  vhere  the  »atbority  of  medical  poUee  was  tmlimlted."  (*} 

Andyttagain: — "Inths  We«t  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  Enrope,  at  home, 
trberefer  Ihe  British  arm;  wu  pnted  during  the  last  wai,  ita  hiitorjof  health 
haaoflered  nol  onljprolems  to  a  chillcngcd  riTsl  to  kofq  the  urogatad  aupe- 
lioriiy  of  Iho  Briliih  modem  medical  practice,  but  also  reoaona  for  an  I'mpartiaJ 
man  to  pause  upon  the  claim."  (')    (VoL  I  pp.  38(1,  303  —303,  603,  note.) 

If  WO  now  ndvert  to  the  history  of  morbid  anatomy  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  foregoing  period,  wc  shall  lind  that  it  was  cultiva- 
ted with  zeal,  especially  in  the  army;  and  it  would  seem  that 
practical  medicine  hod  been  progiessively  ialling  off  in  the  ratio 
of  its  departure  from  the  true  mode  of  observing  nature ;  whilst 
we  bam  shown  in  our  essay  on  Bloodletting,  that  ihe  latest 
British  writers,  who  have  advocated  the  Gallic  system  of  Mor- 
bid Anatomy,  have  not  only  abandoned  the  vital  doctrines  oflife 
and  disease,  btit  have  inculcated  the  practical  imbecilities  of  the 
whole  system. 

We  cpuld  have  desired  a  less  selfish  theme,  but  we  had  no 
alternative;  and,  since  our  sutject  is  replete  with  instruction,  we 
shall  still  pursue  it 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  faculty  of  America,  in  a  general 
sense,  have  neglected  the  literntino  of  tlie  profession,  and  have 
been  oven  hurried  by  the  necessities  of  life  into  iis  moat  lospoaa- 

(!)  Bcddoci  on         and  Inaammition,  p.  335. 

(!)  ReTening  to  Iho  Scw-Yoik  Medicil  Rejosfotj  igL  viiL  p.  443.  ' 
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ibie  occupation  without  those  pTelimiDarir  qiulificationB  whidi 
accomplish  thd  miDds  of  Europeans.  This  may  seem  to  conflict 
with  what  we  have  said  in  another  place  of  the  advantages  of 
lenmiiig.  (See  Appendix  on  Learning.)  But,  it  is  in  no  lespect 
an  atgtiment  against  ns.  Much  is  owing'  to  the  national  charac- 
ter of  Americans,  which  is  early  formed  in  the  most  active  scenes 
of  life,  and  rendeis  each  in  his  place  a  subject  of  irresistible  im- 
pulses in  all  practical  punuitB,  The  influence  of  such  habits 
upon  the  physician  wa  have  already  sho'ivn,  (Vol.  1.  p.  337.) 
American  physicians,  also,  are  generally  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  (hose  illustrious  observers  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  their  chief  counsellors  in  the  interpietation  of  nature,  and  it 
is  only  within  a  brief  period  tiiat  their  attention  has  been  at  all 
directed  to  those  physical  theories  of  life  which  have  so  exten- 
sively  supplanted  the  Hippocratic  and  Iluntcrinn  philosophy  id 
Europe.  No  obstacle,  therefore,  having  been  interposed  to  divert 
him  from  his  habits  of  observing  nature,  and  having  no  leisure  for 
ambitious  views,  the  American  physician  has  gone  on  with  his 
fbrmer  conceptions  of  the  vital  nature  of  disease,  and  of  the  oper- 
ation of  remedial  agents,  and  would  as  soon  wait  for  the  plough 
to  move  itself  in  the  furrow,  as  to  adopt  the  "espcctunt  treat- 
ment." We  agree,  therefore,  that  a  more  extended  and  varied 
knowledge  of  true  science  would  have  exalted  him  even  higher 
in  the  scale  of  philosophy,  and  the  practical  pursuit  of  his  callmg. 

In  the  mean  lime,  let  us  go  on  as  we  have  been  going, — "gath- 
ering, like  the  bee,  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  is  gath- 
ered by  his  own  virtues still  leaving  the  numerical  system, 
and  all  others  like  il,  "  to  spin  out,  like  the  spider,  all  its  own 
bowels,"  and  thanking  "the  empyrica!  philosophers,  who,  like 
pismires  only  lay  up  and  use  their  own  store,"  for  any  propor- 
tion of  their  harvest  Ihcy  may  be  willing  to  spare, — being  ever 
willing  to  receive  from  the  anatomical  school  their  continued 
castigationsforour  undaunted  energy  in  the  tiealmont  of  disease, 
or  their  maledictions  for  waiting  upon  nature  when  art  has  won 
its  triumph.    "  Eato  perpeiua!" 

Wo  will  not  carry  out  our  conclusions  beyond  Ihe  limit  of 
practical  habits  and  results  which  we  had  proposed  as  a  test  of 
medical  philosophy.  It  ia  ceitaiuly  hnimliating  that  we  should 
bs  so  for  compiled  to  depart  {am  any  becoming  modesty;  but, 
truth  imist  not  be  auppiessed  where  the  moat  vital  interests  of 
Ihebealiiigaitmaydraumdilspiqmilgtdoii.  Itisiri^thBtwa 
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■hould  tlnu  inqnire  into  the  piMdcal  babilsofui  almoet  mtire 
p'rofeBsion  devoted  to  the  Hippocrattc  mode  of  ob^fving  naXaxe, 
and  conlrasC  ihem  with  ihe  fruits  of  tliat  plulosophy  which  19 

founded  on  the  ruins  of  nature,  or  scclis  im  inteTpratation  of  her 
vilal  phenomena  iii  the  crucible  of  ilic  uhemis^  or  thloUgtl  the 
glass  of  the  optician.  It  may  be,  however,  ibai  example,  in  so 
agteeafale  a  matter,  may  have  had  its  influence,  since  we  aie 
told  on  high  authority,  that, — 

'ThB  inliabitsDta  of  Eotopeui  cmmtries,  for  ths  OrieoUb  are  mote  modest, 
naily  perEuado  thcmBclrea  that  ibeir  own  phj^iciana  arc  the  best  eTleting." 
We  agree  alio  !cilh  oar  painalicniU!«ir,lhai,"  one  may  arecrt  that  no  country,  tliat 
alone  excfjitcd  which  produced  the  incomparable  IlippocrHtcEs  can  l>oa?t  a  name 
in  medicine  equal  to  Harvejr,  Sydenham,  Hunter,  and  Jenncr;  though  Bichat 
■eema  to  have  been  pievenled  cnly  by  the  ihortness  of  hii  life  from  mauiiny 
equal  [»«emiiienco."  (■) 

We  might,  indeed,  have  contented  ouimlvea  with  tradiig  the 
progress  of  medicine,  in  its  practical  sense,  from  the  restoration 
of  letters  to  the  time  where  morbid  anatomy  was  left  by  Bichat. 
What  a  field  of  contemplation  is  here  opened  to  the  prnctical 
man.  We  have  already  explored  it,  especially  in  our  13th  sec-  . 
tion  on  bloodletting,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  our  present 
puiposes.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  add  thd  lemarkable  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  diBtingnished  medical  authors  embraced  within 
that  period,  carried  out  in  its  largest  sense  the  "  heroic  treatment" 
of  disease.  It  is  stamped  upon  almost  every  page  of  Ilieir  writings, 
and  has  even  brought  down  upon  llieni  tlie  censure  of  the  ana- 
tomicals.  Does  the  present  age  afibrd  more  than  one  parallel  in 
Europeof  diat  energetic  practice  which  distinguished  most  of  the 
luminades  of  Ihe  17th  and  16th  centuries?  And  what  a  contrast' 
betwixt  Fiance  as  it  then  was  and  now  is  t  Has  not  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  "  Influence  of  Tropical  Climatee  on  Ku- 
ropeon  Ckmstitutions  "  been  almost  alone  conspicuous  in  Ettrope, 
for  the  lost  quarter  of  a  century,  in  his  defence  of  that  vigorous 
practice  which  marked  the  eras  we  have  just  designated?  And 
do  we  not  at  this  moment  hear  a  voice  from  Ihe  farther  Indies 
proclaiming  the  fruits  of  his  individual  efibrts7(') 

Finally,  we  have  intended  nothing  offensivelyin  the  foregoing 
remarks  ;  but  have  spoken  according  to  our  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  from  a  strong  convictitm  of  justice  and  duty.  That 
national  feeling  may  have  been  interested,  we  will  notdany;  but, 

<1)  BsddoH,  Op  oit.  p.  183, 

(I)  Sm  India  ^taartariy  Joomal  «f  Madkal  Scfanci,  ApB,  IBW,  p.  147. 
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tbBt  we  Km  juBt,  ire  do  beltere  will  be  sooner  or  later  conceded. 

And,  it  is        the  same  sentiments  we  must  add,  that  dangers 

are  to  be  npprehonded  from  the  influences  nf  novoity,  as  well  in 
Americn  as  in  Fran<:<.'  ■  nud.  we  have  feared,  thiit  one  ireneration, 

its  vices  and  eMingnish  its  charms.  Already  our  young  men, 
■  vith  the  most  laudable  an^tioQ,  ate  crowding  the  schools  of  the 
French  Metropolis  in  pnisnit  of  a  tooiB  tfaoiongh  knowledge  of 
morbid  anatomy ;  stopping  only  in  Britain  to  obtain  the  acquaint- 
ance alid  civilities  of  her  eminent  men,  and  scarcely  glancing  at 
her  truly  rational  institutions:  they  immure  themselves  witliiu 
the  walls  of  Parisian  hospitals,  to  contemplate  the  worst  ravages 
of  disease  upon  subjects  of  broken  down  constitutions,  and  who 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  French  hospital  practice.  (Vol.  L  pp. 
303 — 303,306.)  They  return  home  with  Gallic  palholog;,  uid 
the  resvlls  of  Gallic  therapeutics  which  Ihey  could  not  realiTS 
in  their  own  counlry,  and  will  never  witness  again  but  by  car- 
rying liiit  the  priiir'iples  which  Ikivo  sii])|ilicd  Ihem  will,  (huir 
meaTis  ol'  iiitnrmalion.  Disciplined,  however,  in  iheir  elementary 
schools,  10  sound  practical  habils,  thus  far  they  have  appropriated 
their  knowledge  with  a  better  leference  than  their  teachers  to 
experimental  results  in  the  great  field  of  natnre.  Indeed,  tfaey 
bave  already  given  such  ampleeridenceof  this  power  of  discrim- 
ination, that  we  entertain  the  fiill  conviction  that  they  are  to  be 
among  the  Urst  to  restore  the  proper  connections  between  morbid 
anatomy  and  pathology.  We  conlbss  that  we  were  not  prepared 
for  this  demonstration  of  independence,  and  this  attestation  o[  our 
national  characteristic.  Grosa  has  taken  a  decisive  step ;  and, 
what  is  more  anspicions^  he  is  greeted  by  his  fellow  labourers. 

Having  spoken  of  the  general  coincidence  of  efficient  piactiee 
amongst  all  the  followers  of  Hippocrates  nnlil  a  reranterojitinay 
appeu  that  we  have  suppressed  some  of  the  facts  unless  we  adrert 
iotther,  in  this  place,  to  a  temporary  departure  from  Hippocratic 
habils  which  became  quite  general  in  Great  Britain.  But,  if  we 
examine  the  records  of  this  period,  as  we  have  already  done  as 
it  respects  the  army,  we  shall  find  that  Hippocratic  philosophy 
had  given  way  to  speculation.  We  have,  indeed,  also  fully 
shown  this  on  the  authority  of  British  writers.  (Vol.  1.  pp.  279 
—860,  286,  &c.)    And  thus  Bcddoes:  — 

1  Oai  atuidud  initen  held  out  the  tearaa  of  putridilj:"  Bat  thii  nu  an 
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ephBmmldDctrfiM;  liv.  "puttnig  AtaffjriDpluaorpn&MEeODa, tb«r 

ed  it  almoM  the  unlrersal  wttehword  of  msdieiue,  and  amihilaUd,  fir  a  timti 

a  gnul  pari  if  lie  itwftj  </ experiaice." 

This,  howcTer,  was  almost  peculiar  to  the  country  of  Syden- 
ham, and, 

" How  wondorfully  did  we  pride  oureclvBa  in  its  progrcfa!  IIow  did  Aese 
immerita  WBthe  our  national  jealousy  with  the  idea  of  BUpcriorilj  oter  Franco 
in  tho  widest  deportment, —  in  the  whole,  of  medical  practiee."  And  yet,  "if 
WB  eon  rel;  upon  wbat  Utrgt  and  maerabte  ajeriena  menu  to  have  annced, 
we  ntijifat  venture  to  conjecture,  tliat  a  person  ill  of  fever  Was  fcrtuDalc,  Or  Dlli< 
erwiie,  according  to  the  rarietf  andalage  ofhia  compUint,  as  he  fell  mto  fVenoh 
at  Britiih  hindi."  (■) 

\n  those  days,  the  French  fitjore,  fo  the  last,  with  the  lancet, 
or  its  associate  means,  in  the  treatment  of  those  affections  to 
which  Beddocs  refers  ;  whilst  "  bark  and  wine  "  <lcsnlotcfl  Hrcnt 
Brilniri.  The  UukT  prautice  never  fmmd  ii.s  umv  m  ihu  r,.:iti- 
nent,  (except  with  tho  pn.ssive  followers  ol"  limuii,)  ivlir-ri'  ev- 
ery medical  author  of  consideration,  till  the  advent  of  morbid 
anatomy,  engrafted  upon  his  tnituigs  whatever  is  most  valuable 
m  the  Voiira  of  Hippocrates- 

The  brief  era  of  solidism  soon  followed,  and  the  rei^  of  pu- 
tridity, and  debilily,  which  even  the  aiicient  humoralists  had 
never  imagined,  was  of  short  duration.  Hut,  with  the  aid  of  re- 
torts, destructive  dislLliatiou,  itnd  other  manipulations  of  the  la- 
boratory, and,  withal,  in  the  debris  of  tho  body,  the  modern  ana- 
tomicalshaveairivecl.by  this  new  route,  at  the  discovery  of  what 
had  prevailed  for  many  centuries  as  a  mere  matter  of  hypothesis. 
Being  thus  the  result  of  "rigorous  experiment,"  the  discovery 
has  BUpersedod  in  its  practical  effect  those  phenomena  of  nature 
which  guided  our  himioral  ancestors  in  their  treatment  of  disease. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  class  who  arc  not  yet  prepared  for 
theeotiiemetamoridiosis;  but,  mwing' together  the  rival  doctrines, 
«qnally  compromiso  the  bugbear  pulriility  and  the  nature  of  the 
ranedies.  This  is  the  class  who  clmg  to  debility  with  the  te- 
nacity of  phthius.  They  look  upon  soda  and  salt  with  philoso- 
phical toleration,  good,  at  least,  to  save  from  putridity;  but,  most 
of  all,  do  they  like  brandy  and  bitters. 

f^ally,  take  any  of  the  great  fathers  of  Medicine,  how  little, 
eonqiaiatirely,  of  their  time  did  they  give  to  morbid  anatomy. 
Hippocrates,  though  very  ut^OBtiy,  ia  now  said  to  hare  been  evien 
ignorant  of  the  great  ontlinea  of  the  human  frame ;  Sydenham 


(t)  BeddoM,     riL  pp.  161,  IS6. 
VOL.  II.  8& 
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certainly  taught  thai  wc  should  never  be  ablo  to  stndy  disease  in 
the  dead  body ;  and  Haller,  with  all  his  immense  experience,  dis- 
couraged any  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  physical  results  of  dig- 
ease.  Coming  to  Hunter,  we  find  him  onalyang  the  principle 
of  Ufa,  and  expounding  the  whole  philosophy  of  inflammation, 
with  scarce  a  reference  to  a  post-mortem  examination.  All  the 
distinguished  ancients  held  to  the  idiopatliic  and  constitntioiial 
nature  of  fever,  distinguished  it  fiom  local  affections,  and  wen 
perfectly  nware  that  it  often  gave  origin  to  those  inflammatioiw 
which  morbid  anatomy  would  have  us  believe  are  alwa^  pri- 
mary, and  the  cause  of  fever. 

Returning  to  the  practical  results  of  morbid  anatomy  as  culti- 
vated since  the  exit  of  Bichat,  do  we  not  find  throughout  Europe 
a  pnvailing  disposition  to  temporize  in  the  treatment  of  disease? 
Is  not  bloodlelling  held  la  be  baneful  in  typhus,  puerperal,  and 
other  congestive  fevers,  nay,  in  the  gravest  iaSammations?  Is 
not  the  strongest  language  of  caution  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
pneumonia  heard,  ex  cathedra,  not  only  from  the  metropolis  of 
France,  but  of  England  and  Ireland?  Axe  we  not  told  by  the 
highest  authority,  that, — 

"A  practitioner  oughl  to  think  twice  of  the  probable  and  pooible  eflbetabi 
everjcaBeofdisease 01  injury, before hedetamineB  upon,  and pnceeda  toopea 
a  vein  for  tfao  puipose  of,  dmung  offflie  vil&l  fluidr*  ('} 

!■  there  not  more  [han  one  "Star  in  the  East,  who  boaitB  of  oeror  vetting 
a  JanMt,  or  uiing  anj  deplclion  whilever,  in  fever  or  any  other  dieeasel"  (') 

Have  not  eminent  men,  renowned  in  letters,  resorted  to  me- 
chanical inventions  as  substitutes  for  bloodletting?  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
S16, 290,  and  nates.)  Is  it  not  true  even  of  the  school  of  Broos- 
sus,  that  "it  thmks  there  is  nothing  required  bat  cold  water  and 
gum,"  in  chronic  gaatriti3,('}  (p.  647 ;)  and  is  it  not  "(Mid  water 
and  gum "  throughout  all  diseases  with  the  anatomical  physi- 
cians of  France?  Is  not  Zeronis'  "expectant  medicine,"  in  acuta 
rtieumatism,  as  contrasted  with  "  tlie  heroic  practice  of  Bouil- 
latid,"  considered,  on  high  authority,  "worthy  of  attentive  consicC- 
eration7"(^)  Nevertheless,  be  it  remembered,  that  Bouilland^ 
unfortunate  expression  of  "  coup-sur-coup  "  is  the  moat  sanguin- 
ary part  of  his  practice.  Galen,  (*)  ^^neto,  (*]  and  others  of 

(2)  Mod.  Chir.  ilc.  Lnn.  fnl.^T''tii.  p.  (175. 

(J)  SloWo'  Theory  or.-I  I'lnilicc  of.MiJicJnc,  p.  53. 

(4)  Britiih  Mjii  Fotcign  Med.  Eet.  lol.  v.  p.  !3J, 

(6)  De  Cocind-  R»i-  por  VtOEMt.  e.  a&  (6)  Ds  Rs  Med.  Lt 
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TeiDot^raa,  and  in  later  times  Jackson,  (')  PrlnglejO  and  espe- 
cially the  French  of  the  18th  ceDtury,depletedfarmoreexteDsiTely 
in  rheumatic  inflammation.  (Tol.  I.  p.  326.)  We  will  not  apeak 
of  those  stupendous  remedies,  natural  magnetism,  and  artificial 
magnetism,  so  recently  applauded  by  the  French  g^van^  but 
we  will  ask,  for  the  proof  that  there  exists  in  Europe  one  apea 
advocate,  with  the  excoptiori  wo  have  nienlmned,  [p.  671,)  of  that 
"heroic  "  practice  which  liislinguished  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Hippocratic  school  ?    Wo  mean  in  a  broad  and  geperal  raise. 

Therefore  do  we  agree  witii  Dr.  Latham,  when  commending 
morbid  anatomy,  thu  the  "face  of  practical  mediuse  has  been 
completely  <jianged,eren  in  onr  day."  (Tol.  I.  p.  397.)  And  yet 
in  the  next  fbllowing  lectors  to  a  class  of  medical  students,  it  is 
said  by  our  author,  who  directs  the  treatment  of  "500  hospital 
patients,"  that, — 

"JSany  a  clsver  man  praetiMe  physic  irith  tolerable  ■neeeBi,  who  has  never 
troubled  hin  hcail  abonl  niorbid  proceiKa,  snd  who  baa  not  the  remoteat  notion 

how  thi!-^'  thin;;j<  i:[>iric  u>  ))aee  which  he  has  been  witnesBUig,  ia  their  efiecta 
or  their  syniploms.  all  iIie;  days  of  his  life."  (>) 

Is  tills,  thun,  to  be  the  abortion  of  anatomical  investigatioHS  ? 
Need  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  they  vbo  had  made  pathol- 
ogy theoi  study  through  the  phenomena  of  vital  actions,  and  who, 
as  allowed  by  that  learned  physiologist,  Stromeyer,  had  made 
"the  greatest  physiological  discoveries,"  (')  need  we  be  surprised, 
that  they  had  nttained,  also,  the  highest  advances  in  practical 
medicine  ? 

In  a  final  retrospect  of  our  subject,  we  think  it  must  be  con* 
ceded  that  the  whole  foundation  of  philosophical  medicine  was 
broadly  laid  by  him  whose  cognomen  desi^ates  the  most  illtw- 
irioua  schools  that  had  flourished  till  the  recent  origin  of  the  ana- 
tomical. We  shall  not  here  survey  the  grandeur  of  that  philosophy. 
The  record  is  widuly  exUiiif,  nrid  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
gather  gems  from  its  exliaustless  mine.  Vic  are  now,  too,  con- 
cerned about. the  practical  uses  of  human  inquiries;  and  these 
we  have  Tariously  set  forth  as  not  only  the  manifest  object  of  the 
Ifippocratic  philosophy,  but  as  emiDently  characteristic  of  its  au- 
dior.  True,  Hippocrates  had  the  honesty  to  relate  the  faistoiieB 
of  the  worst,  and  often  tmsuccesslul  cases.  Shall  we  reproach 

(I)  UldtpfUio.  (t)  Obs.  onEK»uaortbaAiii7,putI,e.a. 

(S)  liKtm  on  CLiural  M^cine,  pp.  46, 59, 

(4)  OalbaFiodaetianoCSniHtiouwidHatlaiUilT. 
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him  for  this;  or  rather  emulate  hia  example?  It  should  be  con* 
sidered,  too,  that  in  his  Epidemics,  he  aimed  at  delineating  dis- 
ease, and  less  at  defining  the  method  of  cure.  The  tattor  he  had 
amply  done  in  other  nppropriatfi  places;  and  whilst  he  eonimends 
efficient  bloodletting,  (')  cathartics,  ice,  in  all  ijifiHinmntions,  wo 
hear  nothing  of  a  siimulaiing  treatment  in  fevers  or  other  ailec- 
tions  which  prostrate  the  powers  of  life  at  theii  invasion,  unless 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  enable  nature  to  sustain  those  speci' 
fie  agents  which  can  alone  establish  a  change  in  the  forces  of 
life,  when  so  greatly  altered  by  morbific  causes.  That  Hippo- 
orates  was  eminently  successful  ip  practice  is  amply  attested  by 
the  unexampled  renown  wliich  he  enjoyed  during  life,  by  the 
divinity  with  which  he  was  invested.  That  his  principles  were 
founded  in  nature  is  immutably  shown  by  that  univarsal  ranown, 
and  by  the  applansa  of  all  posterity  ;(■) — am,  indae^  tluaa 
philosaj^en  who  seek  in  physics  the  mysleries  of  life,  end  who 
therefore  adjudge  with  Euripides,  bb  in  another  in^once,  that, 
"whoever  shall  be  found  crowning  this  dead  man  shall  suffer 
death  far  his  pains;"  or,  who  do  not,  as  Xenopboa  has  it,  "allege 
against  him  that  which  is  commonly  ifharged  on  philosophers  by 
the  multitude." 

We  shall  not  failhei  ipeak  of  the  luminotts  cnltlvBdon  of  Ow 
Hippocratic  philosophy  by  Aretaus,  Celsus,  and  other  emiaent 
ancients,  nor  repeat  the  proof  of  its  consistent  results,  and  of  its 
practical  influences  in  medicine;  nor  will  we  dwell  upon  its  de- 
cline as  the  source  of  that  ignorance  and  superstition  winch  cov- 
ered the  earth  for  bo  many  ages.  Deride  the  post  as  we  may, 
vaunt  of  the  genius  and  discoveries  of  the  preseiu  age  as  we  will, 
(wD  speak  only  of  medical  science,)  believe  as  we  may  that,  "med- 
icine is  now  in  iSa  infancy,"  we  cannot  resist  the  overwhelming 
leaclioQ  that  is  about  to  come.  Those  men,  once  so  illustrious, 
but  whose  opinions  and  habits  we  are  now  affecting  to  dcspi^ 
are  about  40  step  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  life  with  a  more 
mighty  tread  than  ever.    They  ore  coming  forth  to  decide  tbe 

{!)  Hf  often orrfri Hcadhlthg «J Mfpilliii ,■  lad ■(wiiB th» W« 
■re  aaw  uilvn  told  IhM  blMdMtinB  Bort  ba  mtdM.  h*  U«d  tfncdlwuHtr  in  tab 

(2)  [1  hi9  LiQrn coasidQiul  ticket  iaihe  Hippocnliits, Ibit  Ihcf  donotan lb 
■tethniKipc.  WikIIdo'  Ihe  gnil  iKiianugei  orihii  method  oTiineMigitioli ;  hll,il 
U  probaVilc  Ihil  lIi|>|jocrnic5  p»iil  s  more  gtnoiii  uUoniioa  la  Ibi  ilitt  of  At  »^ 

■id  «ppean  to  bale  angtgcd  hii  allenllon  is  ill  cihi  oTdiiMn. 
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gieat  contest  wliich  is  now  going  on  belwixt  tlieir  ciioperators 
in  observing  and  inierpreling  nature,  and  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  seeking  for  nature  in  the  midst  of  faei  ruins.  At  the 
head  of  this  mighty  band  you  vill  see  As  Oreat  Father  of  the 
healing  art.  On  all  sides  yon  shall  meet  the  stirring  spirits  of 
Aretteus,  £tius,  Celsus,  Gnlen,  Aiirelian,  Trallinn,  ^ginela, 
marshalling  the  great  imiltilude  that  wor!,lii|i|«  ii  in  iiiimre's  tem- 
ple, and  who,  with  tlicm,  are  rushiii!;  forvi-.-ird  lo  llie  rescue. 
"  Ekt^  iias  iisToi."  So  vigorous  the  onset,  you  may  almost  heai 
the  clashing  of  the  gigantic  minds. 

u  TiE  the  Past 

CtmteDduig  with  tho  Present ;  and  in  tum 
Each  has  the  maaleij.  "  (') 

Is  it  not  aglorious  spectacle?  Will  you  not  fUL  down  vithus 
and  do  it  homage  1  The  trial  must  be  decided  by  that  great  test 
of  principles  in  medicine,  their  practical  application  to  the  uses 
of  man.  You  see  them  all  executing  with  decision  what  the 
living  voice  of  nature  had  prompted.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  her  mysteries  when  they  were  only  uttered  in  her  expiring 
groans.  On  the  other  aide,  you  hear  of  nothing  but  nature  in 
her  last  agonies,  and  therefore  of  nothing  but  deqmir  and  the 
imbecilities  of  art 

•>Lat  the  happy  combinttian  of  genin*  ba  hononred  adnncB&o,  the 
triholaofipirit  be  pud  to  ^bnt,lbs  taffitM  ackntnrisdgoKot.  to  tba  tn^Mt 
dsmt" 

"Had  we  tofit  ap  s  hall  tar  practical  Isctncea in  owdieioe,  ^podte  the 
diair  we  vimU  place  a  gnnp  th«  MUU  obaemn  of  oar  natnra  in  Boiiflirt 
with  BOkneo^  fiesh  in  thsir  srsTgieen  honoDis ;  and  Sydenham  in  the  midat. 
We  wooM  alao  ialnduce  a  gnmp  of  those  medical  pediBngUM  the  moat  vain- 
gloriona  of  mortals,  who  have  abused  their  pnfeanimal  aolhori^  to  dasle  the 
bojv  aionnd  them,  and  whose  f  anitf  has  atimnlated  them  to  derdona  <tf  t.  ba>., 
tard  ingeani^,  till  th«r  facnlties  have  become  too  weak  to  barat  through  the 
hfpolhetiea]  cobwebs  wluch  themaeliea  had  spun." 

"Meantrhile,  it  will  be  aome  eatisfaction  to  have  given  a  plan  for  stifling,  in 
their  birth,  seme  of  Ihcae  epidemic  errors,  which  iasue  Auin  the  schooia  and 
becomo  more  deatructiTe,  more  inveterate,  and  extensive  in  their  range  than 
any  cpideroic  diaeaaes,  and  the  chance  of  being  conaidorod  in  other  ccmntrise 
and  oiber  ages.  Whenerer  it  ia  executed,  it  will  fimush  a  work  f«'  the  whole 
earth,  which  we  moitala  inhabit ;  and  ho  who  sball  execute  it  well,  weald  eb 
title  himself  to  a  civic  CTOvni  from  the  growth  of  bU  its  ames.  C) 

(1)  tloxfiof  nonaea. 

(S)  Baddoei  on  Tmt  and  Inflammalion,  pp.  171,  M7,  Ut. 
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Ik  approaching  the  works  which  we  have  selected  for  the  sub- 
jects of  this  commentary,  we  liave  been  actualcd  by  various  mo- 
tirea.  These  will  appear,  from  time  to  time,  as  we  advance  with 
our  undertaking.  But,  we  may  say  now,  that  wo  have  especially 
in  view  tia  exhibition  of  the  ascendancy  which  false  philosophy 
may  obtain,  in  the  intricate  science  of  medicine,  at  the  most  in- 
tellectual era  of  man,  and  to  exempUfy  the  inductive  and  prac- 
tical results  which  spring  from  morbid  anatomy,  when  assumed 
as  a  paramount  ^ide  in  pathological  inquiries.  We  hope,  also, 
that  before  our  task  is  done,  we  shall  have  piored  to  the  reader, 
that  the  method  of  observation  which  is  condomted  by  our  au- 
thor is  the  only  one  by  which  medicine  can  make  any  advances, 
and  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  a  vast  inheritance  to  the  pies- 
ent  generation.  ]f  we  endeavour  fo  sliow  th:it  our  author  is 
wrong  in  ascribing  the  typhoid  fever  to  a  lesion  of  iIto  glands  of 
Peyer,  or  that  it  is  not  an  anatomical  characteristic,  or  to  prove 
tfae&llacy  of  any  other  induction,  our  obijects  reach  far  beyond 
UiaapeoiflcqneBtionatinuB.  Wo  ate  eqwcially  interested  about 
the  general  influence  of  our  author^  philosophy,  and  his  habits 
of  reasomng,  upon  the  interests  of  science,  and  the  well  he'mg 
of  mankind.  Our  author  has  occupied  the  proud  elcviilioii  of 
presiding  over  the  modem  anatomical  school  ;  and  ii  li<;coines, 
also,  a  matter  of  deep  moment  to  inquire,  through  his  remarka- 
ble labotin,  into  the  practical  results  of  morbid  anatomy,  and 
how  &r  it  may  have  advanced,  oi  retarded,  the  progress  of 
medidnB.  The  present  essay,  therefore,  may  be  considered  so 
far  a  continuation  of  the  last;  but,  having  other  important  ob- 
jects in  view,  wo  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  any  focts  or  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  necessary  to  these  purposes.  We  have  also 
bestowed  some  notice  in  our  first  volume  upon  our  author's  nu- 
merical system  in  its  relation  to  bloodletting ;  but,  we  shall  tran- 
sieotly  notice  it  again  in  other  aspects.  We  are  fully  sepible  of 
the  evils  of  repetition  ;  and  these  we  endeavour  to  avoid  as  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  each  essay,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  must  be  rendered  independent  of  the  rest. 

We  have  thrown  together,  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  article,  for 
(he  purpose  of  convenient  reference,  numerous  extracts,  wliich 
have  also  a  general  application  to  our  inquiry.  Tlie  reader  will 
have  obsetred  amongst  them  a  series  of  unsparinir  condnttmo- 
tiona  of  all  past  and  existing  experience,  and  the  great  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  have  been  established  upon  that  experience. 
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Of  this  we  have  already  said  sometiiing  in  onr  nrilosophy  of 
Bloodlettinir,  and  shall  have  more  to  say  heieafler.  Onr  fint 
puipoae  will  be  to  inquire  how  fnr  out  atithoT  has  jnstified  this 
act  of  oatracisin,  and  liow  fnr  he  hns  fulfilled  his  engagmnenta  to 
science,  by  adhering  to  his  promised  system  of  accunmlatiDg 
"ligonna  facts,"  and  leaving  to  posterity  those  general, induc- 
tions which  he  professee  must  await  an  extensive  range  of  obser- 
vation condncted  upon  the  "numeiical  syateni";  our  author  hav< 
ing  also  made  the  want  of  sufficient  data  the  ground  of  rejecting 
ail  former  principles,  —  nay,  discarding  all  fbrmer  observation, 
thai  the  principles  may  appear  the  more  utterly  baseless.  That 
the  world  should  have  passively  acquiesced  in  this  unreserved 
obliteration  of  all  its  medical  knowledge  and  principles,  (execu- 
ted, too,  in  no  very  gracious  manner,]  was  neither  just  lo  itself, 
noi  watchful  of  its  dignity.  That  it  should  have  received  the 
exorcism  with  a  commendation  proportioned  to  its  abniptness 
and  insensibility,  must  reniain  forever  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
cord of  all  human  atToirs ;  and,  when  after  ages  shall  look  back 
upon  the  present,  groping  its  way  ia  a  midnight  darkness  of  its 
own  cieation,  and  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  with  the  prattling  "  in- 
ftncy  "  of  a  once  noble  and  stupendous  science,  and  witness,  as 
its  results,  the  experimental  pioceeses  by  which  the  new  being 
was  to  be  carried  forward  lo  maturity ;  —  the  myriads  of  victims 
who  furnished  their  quota  to  the  morbid-onalomist ;  the  attempts 
at  converting  morbid  into  healthy  blood  by  chemical  agencies, 
first  in  a  "  porringer,"  and  then,  by  analogy,  up  to  the  living  or- 
ganism ;  the  conflict  betweee  the  remaining  disciples  of  Nature 
and  the  abuses  of  the  laboratory ;  the  almost  universal  substitu- 
tion of  the  forces  of  physics  for  those  specific  powers  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  physiology  and  medicine  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent sciences  ;  besides  a  multitude  of  other  strange  devices, 
contribijtcd  and  cordially  received  from  all  manDer  of  workmen, 
as  choice  materials  for  the  new  foundation ;  — when,  wo  say,  af- 
ter ages  shall  look  bock  upon  this  dark  spot  on  the  brightest  es- 
cutcheon of  the  world,  it  must  be  regarded  without  sympathy, 
and  as  an  act  of  voluntary  humiliation. 

Here,  then,  in  connection  with  the  forcing  subject  we  have 
the  first,  and  greatest  act  of  generahzatiQn  by  onr  author,  with- 
out either  a  "  rigorous  "  or  a  shallow  &ct  toaustoia  it.  Uuch  of 
the  denunciation  of  past  and  present  observalioii,  as  exhibited  in 
our  introductory  quotations,  is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  one 
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Rhort  chapter,  whicii,  as  will  be  readUyBupposed,  is  c1uefl]rmade 

up  of  those  judicial  decrees.  But,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  this 
generalization  of  experience  and  principles  was  indispensable, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  to  the  iillimote  objects  of  our  aullior. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  our  author's  celebrated  work  on  wiiat  he 
designates  as  Typhoid  Fever,  or  the  Typhoid  Affection.  But,  it 
should,  be  obnrved  in  the -first  place,  that  in  the  "Advertise- 
nwQt"  lo  this  work,  Chomel  is  spoken  of  as  having  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  hospital.  This  distinguished  observer,  however, 
should  be  in  no  respect  associated  with  our  author's  perform- 
ance. The  latter  was  the  active  imn,  as  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  most  of  the  cases.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  soys  "I  found 
him  in  the  following  condition,"  &c.  Again,  "  whether  I  was 
enabled  to  leftm  anything  very  exact  about  this  symptom,  [in  a 
general  sense,]  or  whether  I  neglected  obtaining  information  re- 
specting it,  it  is  certain  that  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  cases 
oSaisieen  patients  only,"  &&(')  It  is  also  of  conatont  recur- 
rence, "  I  pretcribed,"  "thinUng  I  wsnled  to  feel  her  pulse," 
tut.  And,  then  all  the  minutira  about  "red"  and  "while,"  the 
constant  repetition  of  "rigorous  facts,"  show  that  our  author 
was  the  acting  attendant.  But,  this  would  be  unimportanl,  since 
our  author  makes  the  cases  entirely  his  own,  creels  generaliza- 
tions upon  them,  and  defends  the  whole  treatment.  (P.  633i 
note.)  And  here  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  our  mi- 
thor'B  conclusions  u  to  Ibia  affiction  were  founded  upon  "  ooe 
hundred  and  thitty^i^t  observations  of  typhas  fever,  fijitf  of 
which  were  relative  to  individuals  who  died  of  it and,  that  he 
"  compared  "  this  exact  number  of  fifty  cases  ■■  with  the  altera- 
tions found  as  consequences  of  other  acute  diseases,  in  eighly- 
tkree  subjects  whose  histories  I  learned."  It  should  be  also  ob- 
served that  these  cases  were  "collected"  during  the  period  of 
some  five  ^sars,  or  "  betwem  the  years  182S  and  1827.''  Upon 
these  cases,  and  the  lesions  observed  in  other  diseases,  our  aq- 
thoT  founds  those  conclusions  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
and  which  have  exerted,  in  connection  with  his  parallel  worlu 
on  Phthisis,  and  Bloodletting,  such  an  extensive  influence  upon 
philosophical  and  practical  medicine.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
also  observe  in  relation  to  the  Typhoid  Affection.,  ihai  it  is  siaied 
by  our  author,  that, — 

(1)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  490,187,  180,138,80*,  38,45,  liS,  m.  Ill,  806,  7,  tT,  ST.  16!, 
3H  SOI,  3SS,  384,  W-   Vol i pp.  IS,  Bl, Bl, SS,  181,148,337,87,86,114,  \i3,he- 
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"  In  these  analyses  1  have  not  nude  use  of  nay  record*  of  diaease  which  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  Bul!icicntly  cxacl,  and  whenever  I  have  made  dtJuetioat 
tnai  (hose  ichich  vraro  exact,  1  alwajs  kept  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  author 
orEmilc.  •  Iknam  thai  trulh  l!ti  in  Ihe  fads,  miJ  luXinlhe  mi/id  tliatjudga 
^Ihen,  and  thai  tkekn  lirUnducetcialii  merdg raj/ emn  inlo  Oiedrductiima  I 
malajrom  fbn,     mm  eerfoin  f  iftoU  to  ^  appnaciing  thelrulh.'"^') 

The  leader  will  ultimately  feel  the  whole  impott  and  intend- 
ed force  of  the  fbiegoing  paragraph ;  and,  whilst  onr  author  is 
enrywheie  engaged  in  drawing  the  most  unqualified  generali- 
zationt  from  these  limited  obsenrations,  the  reader  is  as  con- 
Btantly  drawn  into  the  belief  that  our  author  is  only  concerned 
about  the  exhibition  of  "  rigorous  iacls."  And  yet  lie  it  said  llial 
our  author,  to  carry  the  only  purpose  which  could  render  tliese 
"  138  observations  "  in  the  ieast  instrumental  to  his  fame  beyond 
the  day  of  iheir  promulgation,  announces  in  hii  "Advertite- 
menl "  what  is  everywhere  the  final  object  of  the  analytiiml  iii- 
Vestigations, — "the  hope  of  arriving  otconciustee  results."  Who 
the  subjects  of  the  observations  were,  what  their  habits,  what 
their  artificial  constitutions,  what  the  treatment  of  their  diseases. 
Upon  which  the  most  important  couclusions  have  been  founded, 
to  unsettle  all  past  eiperience,  to  turn  tlie  world  from  its  former 
habits  of  observing  nature,  to  enforce  the  injunction  "  lei  those 
U)ho  ettgage  hereafter  in  the  atudj/  of  therapeutics  pursue  an 
opposite  course  to  thai  of  their  predecessors,"  and  to  carry  the 
vast  influence  of  general  inductions  lo  the  highest  temporal  des- 
tinies of  all  mankind,  will  furra  a  subject  for  consideration. 

On  advancing  from  tlie  Adcertisement  to  onr  author's  text, 
the  firat  thing  which  strikes  us  with  astonishment,  is  his  depart- 
ure from  his  system  of"  rigorous  facts,"  and  his  neg-lectofhisoftH 
rule  in  respect  to  the  usages  which  he  imputes  to  others,  and  that 
patient  regard  for  the  "  numerical "  mass  of  observations  which 
we  are  told  can  alone  justify  any  general  conclusions  j — the 
first  thing,  we  say,  which  excites  our  surprise,  ia  the  bioad 
affirmatioa  that  a  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  may  be  taken 
as  the  anatomical  characterbtic  of  typhoid  fever,  because  it  wu 
present  in  BO  cases  of  acute  disease  having  certain  other  analo- 
gies, and  was  absent  in  83  other  coses  where  those  analogies  on 
said  lo  have  been  more  or  less  wanting.  Here,  in  this  2d  gene- 
ralization, is  one  important  Ibimdntion  of  our  aathor's  lenown- 
He  had  thus,  as  ii  wore,  identified  himself  wife  an  unexplored 

(1)  On  Tjphald  Feci,  iic.  vol.  l  .i^iirliimcnl. 

Wa  m  Bawditch'a  tnnililion,  Btuton,  IS36 ;  ud  the  Puii  editiOD  of  lUt- 
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(liscnw,  .'ind  ]jreso(H<'()  it  as  ati  isoladid  alTeclioii  whicU  may  be 
nlwaj's  tlistiauuislLed  from  tlie  group  wilh  which  it  is  allied  by 
a  compcmitivoly  uQimportant  loaion  of  Btmcture.  That  it  was 
this  geneiaUnitioii)  and  others  like  it,  Eind  not  the  project  of  the 
"numerical  method,"  which  has  unsettled  the  medical  world, 
and  which  has  placed  our  author  where  great  general  inductions 
or  "  conclii5ii.-c  resulis,"'  when  once  received,  never  foil  to  carry 
the  prciiiiil^tnr  of  li'uth,  or  the  aspirant  at  fome,  all  subsequent 
medical  literature  fully  attests.  (') 

But,  let  U9  inquire  how  for  out  author  iias  been  s[i.atained,  in 
the  fot^ioing  generalization,  by  the  obswvations  which  ha  has 
elicited  from  others.  We  allow  that  this  may  seem  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  the  most  enlightened  of  the  profession  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but,  it  is  necessary  to  thi;  purposes  of  this  essay  that  the 
subject  should  be  considtrcil.  'I'ku  iwmliy,  too,  in  a  general 
sense,  appears  to  maintain  ils  original  sway ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, render  some  service  to  physiological  and  pathological  prin- 
ciples by  lowing  tiiat  any  maco-intestinat  inflammatinn  is  lia^ 
ble  to  develope  disease  in  the  mncoua  follicles.  Indeed,  we 
maintain  that  this  conclusion  should  have  been  deduced  from 
the  well-known  facts  in  relation  to  the  intestinal  inSammations 
which  supervene  on  phthisis,  and  where  the  glands  of  Peyer  are 
found  to  have  undergone  structural  lesions,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  uses  of  science  to  protect  the  understanding  against  the 
delusions  of  novelty. 

A  single  example,  however,  upon  our  author's  premises,  of  an 
alteration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  any  acute  disease  analogous  to 
their  alteration  in  typhus,  must  establish  the  fallacy  of  bis  ia- 
doction,  and  restore  physiology  to  its  legitimate  rights.  Not 
only  such  an  example,  but  a  multitude  of  them,  occur  in  the 
writings  of  on  ahthor  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  disposi- 
t^n  to  interfere  with  M.  Loni^  generalizations.  This  author  is 
Chomel,  so  largely  interested  in  the  works  on  Typhus,  and  Phthi- 
sis, now  under  consider^ion.  The  focts  are  rather  olA,  though 
but  little  known,  and  more  frequently  neglected.  Chomel  states 
that  alterations  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  commmi  in  the  epi- 

(1)  OraJ4  quarto  pigsi  of  lbs  Minulru  d«  PAodtniH  Stella  dgMUNiM,fic 
IS3B,  410  uzc  davdtcd  id  an  mquLrj  in[a  tba  anaimUat  ralAlioa  which  lh«  |^u>di  of 
Peyer  beat  la  lypixxd  ftver.  Hece,  tw,  ve  hivs  tlm  humcinl  pitbi)1o|J  ia  lU  Ihs 
eiiSgcralian  oT  i  aew  iliscoistT,  and  hen  mar  hn  hcd  bow  litlls  ""'"ttiBmi  ii 
poidlo  tbanHucbuofBidiU. 


demic  Pni  isiaii  cliolotaof  183a  ;  so  common  indeed,  that  he  was 
dispased  to  cnrry  M.  Louis'  philosophy  of  the  dependence  of  ty- 
phus upon  tile  glnndiilar  alFectioii  to  tlie  cholera  itself,  and  to 
esEAblish  an  affinity,  if  not  the  identity,  of  these  diseases.  It  is 
certain,  tliat  such  had  become  the  asceodency  of  the  Glands  of 
Peyer  in  "  pathological  anatomy,"  that  bs  in  lha  "  typhoid  a&ec- 
tions,"  those  glands  were  regarded  by  the  ajjavoiiB  of  PariB  not 
only  as  the  veritable  seat  of  clioiera,  but  as  the  cot^  of  its  moi> 
bid  phenomena.    Thus  : — 

"On  ae  rappellc  que,  dana  I'ipLdemie  de  1833^  lea  prsmien  atwerTaUan  qui 
eiiient  I'occuion  d'ouvrir  dca  corps  do  cholcriques  onmnt  &murtn»LT£  duu  li 
Umaa  des  fDlliculeB  intceliamuT,  ct  1c  siigo  de  la  nalaiit,  at  It  MUM  da  li 
pluput  dea  phenomineB  morbidce  qui  Ie  caracttriBent" 

But  this  is  aot  all  which  Chomel  supplies.  He  has  seen  the 
same  alteration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  as  attends  typhus,  in  scai' 
lalinu,  and  other  afiections,  (sujels  morts  d'afiections  differenles;) 
with  the  exception  of  the  ulceration.  He  slates  one  case,  in  ery- 
sipelas of  [he  face.  [')  In  the  M^raoirc  by  Montaull,  it  is  stated 
that  Louis,  Dance,  and  Rayer,  allow  of  the  follicular  affection  in 
scarlatina,  but  without  ulceration.  (')  But,  what  claim  can  the 
last  unimportant  lesion  of  structure  hare  as  a  diagnostic  sign, 
supposing  even  that  it  never  happens  in  a  disease  which  termi- 
nates so  rapidly  as  scarlatina?  The  pathology  consists  in  Ihe 
inflammation,  not  in  one  of  its  termlaations.  Did  not  ^he  "ty- 
phoid affection"  generally  continue  many  days  before  it  ended 
fatally?  Did  the  ulceration  always  happen  in  the  typhoid  affec- 
tion? Was  there  not  a  far  more  violent  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  thau  vhat  occuts  in  scarlatinal  And 
is  not  the  atteinpted  distiaction  that  of  a  morKd  aaatomist,  mther 
tbon  of  a  pathologist  having  a  due  regard  to  vital  actions  ?  We 
may  finally  say,  however,  that  the  "typhoid  lesion"  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer  is  now  considered  one  of  llic  aiinloraicul  results  of  scar- 
let fever,  Bui,  notwithstanding  it  is  allowed  by  Monlault  to 
occur  in  this  disease,  and  in  cholera  morbus,  and  to  denote  some 
■ffiniiy  amongst  them  and  typhus,  he  asks, — 

"Ia  valent  de  I'alt^ticm  foUicaleuBe  dans  la  6ivre  typhoids  D'eal-«lle  pu 
dfMtmaii  ctnUiKr^EOUB  lenom  da  caractiriatiqueJ" —  Vtcit, 

Again,  numerous  observations  have  been  made  by  di&renl 
writers,  which  show  that  the  glands  of  Peyer  ore  often  unaf- 
fected in  diseases  having  the  characteristic  vitd  ngns  of  the  ly- 

(1)  Le<i<Hi>CliDiqa«M(>diule,pp.  17t,  ITS;  1S14. 
(3)  InM»m.dal'Aeid.R(iT.daMU.IB38,p.S5a. 
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phoid affection;  which  signs,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  fnndamental 
in  the  praaent  inquirjr.  In  GlRsgovr,  Lombard,  as  is  well  known, 
ascertained  that  the  glands  are  diseased  in  only  ahoat  one  tliird 
of  the  defld  subjects.  In  Dublin,  the  proporlioii  was  less.  In 
Liverpool,  about  the  same.  In  Birmingham,  it  was  only  fretjuent. 
Lombard  had  imbibed  the  French  doctrine  as  to  the  locality 
and  folliculBT  character  of  the  disease.  Subsequent  leseaich^ 
oottTinced  him  that, — 

"It  is  more  a^neral  disease  aSecting  the  whole  conatitution.  than  a  malady 
depending  on  any  Inc-il  infl^uraiiilinn.  or  any  local  change  of  rtruoture."  (') 

As  lo  his  JiiiibifLil  vifjws  oC  '-biiious  lever,"  we  see  not  how 
the  ptescnt  iiii|iiii7  is  iilt'ci'trd  liy  thi'm.  (') 

In  London,  it  is  staled  by  Dr.  Twecdie,  that  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  whicli  the  follicular  affection  occurs,  is  not  more  than 
one  fourth. 

"On  the  oUier  hand  he  has  met  with  fallicular  ukemlim  in  individuals  the 
tjmptam  of  whose  pieviooi  dieeue  had  no  regemblance  to  thoBe  of  tjphua 
fa™r."p) 

Dr.  Ferry  states  the  following  as  the  nsult  of  300  anatomical 
inspections  in  the  genuine  typhus,  in  which  the  follicular  affec- 
tion is  denied  to  exist  by  SL  Louis  and  his  foUoweis. 

"That  dothinenleritia,  or  enlaigement  tbs  mucous  follicles  of  the  small 
inteatinn^  and  en1ai{!enimit  and  nleetalion  of  the  aggregated  glands  of  the 
toner  third  of  the  ileani,accnT  in  combination  with  contagious  typhus,  and  are 
to  bo  met  ;nth  in  about  onf  in  six,  of  those  who  die  of  typhus-  It  also  exists  as 

Dr.  Crnigie  reports  41  dissections,  nt  Rdiubtirgh,  of  the  true 
typhus,  in  7  of  which  the  glands  of  Foyer  were  affected.  {*) 
Similar  observations  are  distributed  by  Prof  Alison,  and  other 
distingaished  observers,  through  British  and  Cioniincntnl  works. 
With  these  we  shall  not  encumber  our  pages.  The  thing  has 
been  settled  in  Great  Britain ;  nnd,  as  we  have  alnnidy  said,  our 
present  object  is  of  a  more  general  and  important  nature.  Thai 
most  comprehensive  Journal,  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  in  adverting  lo  the  controverted  identity  of  lyphus,  and 
typhoid  fever,  remarks  that, — 

"  In  our  country,  we  do  not  Tcqoire  any  argumenta  lo  peraoadc  n»  of  the 

(1)  Dublin  Jmmnl,  ISM. 

(9)  Bta  his  Etadu  Clioique*  iili  dlf  en  Prints  ds  PEiM.  da  Piimm  BQitiius  at 
Trphoides,  1B3& 
{3)  CyolopnUaoTFRM.  Med.Lofl.'AiLAttr. 

(4)  In  Edin.  Mod.  and  Suig.  Jemn.  toI.  iIv-  Jan.  183%  p.  68.  ' 

(5)  Edin.  Mad.  and  Burg.  Jonm.  Tol.  a1Lp.t9T;v<Lxlvi.p.  1 ;  toL  dTn.  pk  38S. 
TOt.  II.  87 
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idcntitf  of  these  supposed  distinct  diaciiiot.  Tho  evidence  ii  Gomtaatly  befon 
our  eyes."  "Wc  think  that  the  amdition  of  Fejti'a  and  Bnumra'i  gltnd*  Mn 
aa  tittle  ae  tho  prcvioiu  circiunstancei  of  contagioiUDen  and  peiiad  of  life,  b« 
rofcTTcd  lo  af  any  ground  for  the  distinclion  of  tjphtu  uid  ^phtxd  fever."  (■) 

And  thus.  Iloupell: — "The  impuMgiwi  at  mf  uaai,  Miang  from  the  eorrea- 
pondi;ncc  bciwcea  the  le»diii{[  featuns  n  ilrsBdr  detailed  [■,  that  the  two  fe- 
veis  ate  ideatical." 

pBssiog  ta  the  Bcstie  of  active  opetation,  where  the  "typhoid 
afiectkia''  is  sdll  seen  na  originaUy  deacribed,  tn  find  M.  Gral- 
tier  de  Claubry,  in  nearly  200  pages  of  the  Boyal  Society's 
Transactions,  endeitvouring  to  prove  the  identity  of  symptonK 
and  organic  lesions  in  "the  typhoid  offeclion"  and  the  typbna  of 
camps,  by  cunipuring  thu  latter  with  the  history  of  the  ty|dioid 
fever  as  relntcd  by  Louis  and  Choniel.{') 

If  wc  now  glnnce,  for  a  moment,  at  another  henuspheiei 

(1)  0<.'l.  i^i'J,  y.  431.  I'J)  TreilDDon  Typtiiu  Fawr,  183S. 

(3)  Msiii,  ilcJ'AciJ.  Roy.  dc  Ub<J.         p.  I  — IS4, 

It  li  uld  bj  Dt  Jukson  of  Boston,  in  hli  •' Rrport  on  Tjplwid  FiTer,"  (1S3S,) 
tint,  "His  id^lbtltbBamulMn  twoipedesorointaiislliiiiir,  bolhrnGontM 
•nd  in  thb  eoonlij;  and  laithn  lumdm*  but  Teif  posaiblj  show  more."  The 
JongoDg  BrilUi  Rinewct  lUnkt 

"  Than  m  no  MffidHt  teoxnu  ^na  in  Dr.  JiohnD'a  imk.lar  nwntunlni  lha 
diriincdoa.  TIm  puottauiljnUedoa  byldmii  IbaaflbcIioaDrthaiotaitind 

Wa  ira  bound  to  taj  that  wo  hare  no  dotdit  of  ihe  accuncy  of  the  enlighUDcd 
American  (rin«Tve[B>  il  itijiceta  tJie  eilslence  of  "liin  ipccies  uTTOnlinoed  fewi" 
in  New  CnglanJ.  Wc  were  onllrely  ullsficd  c!  Ih-.  (li^liNtrllDn  iltinii!;  our  papiltp 
in  BoKlDn;  an<l  a1  MonliQil  wo  h>d  consUiil  opvo'lNniin  a,  fi.i  a  ;<<jrimi  ofliTO  fcan, 

as  llie  gnly  ciit'iiun,  ll.e''niu«l  nipcrllif.^  ohscvf.  ivould  rrcosnisif  Iheir  idenU^ 
whilsl  hE  would  a<  rcnilily  LonIrs.1iBllh»in»h  rhc  ollior  fDrm  orconliTnicd  Iwm.  Wt 
hiTGwitnnKd  Intli  am.vlionsin  <!lflorcnt  pnrlKordie  New  Engtnnil  SUIcg. 

But,  >uppMalhot  lha  gUnds  of  Pcycr  arc  aflictcd  in  gciniin  number  of  cuct, 
wlulal  Ibejr  an  abaont  in  olhm  wlii:rc  Iho  viial  signs  arc  Ihu  saina,  and  illoiriDiila 

whatwiU pathology  or  lhPra|>oulii:'haveg[iin«l?  ■ 

[}r.Hate,inbiaeic(l]ent "  Kqwcl  on  lha  Typhoid  FcrorAfNew  England,' (IBS%] 
il  diapoied-to  qoeation  ibe  accuraej  of  dia  principsl  auifaoriiicawlKiinhe  qnsM  aJ. 
TonelT  to  Ui  OWB  conduaioDi.  We  eunot  Hunk  lha  jwUGcation  laffiaeDt.  Iln 
objeotad.&c  inatanos,  that  Iba  "pMieobrf  of  P«iT<l  fODO  caaei, asd  UO  ieapH- 
tioiia,  are  not  giron  aou  la  enable  oa  lo  jndge  bow  far  be  anght  be  mfloeDOtdb 
lu>  obscTTiiiona  by  UMorelial  riawa,  ot  witb  what  dsgrea  oTon  and  Iborao^on 
hi' shBorvailans  wars  mida.*'  Wenonid  not  bare  objected  to  Una  &sm  H-I^nna; 
but.  "hilsi  Dr.  Hala^nauaanaiwl;riaorBnly4orhial97ouaa,*roCDaRdaiBDn 
impliuily  in  bia  genaial  itBtemanl  aa  Is  Ibe  nmiiiiiog  (Val.i.pfk  IM— tS^ 
303  —  308.J 
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shall  find  that  m  h&vs  the  ume  laws  in  phynOlogy  end  pathol- 
ogy, aa  tule  ia  the  "  Old  World." 

It  has  been  our  cuoUiin."  eafa  the  accurate  DunglinwD,  "  to  ciBiaine  the 
eondilion  of  the  mucoue  surface  of  the  inleelinal  tube  in  falsi  cases  of  fever; 
but  our  experience  does  DDI  euible  ua  to  pronounce  with  Dr.  Gerhard,  that 
fbllicular  lesion  belongs  soleljlo  the  form  of  fsver  which  he  has  desciihed.  On 
the  coDtraty,  we  hsve  frtqaeiills  met  wilit  it  in  the  remiUent  fcwrs  Ihe  eounlry, 
— in  those  very  cases,  indeed,  in  which  it  has  not  been  witnessed  bj  Dr.  Ger- 
hard." (') 

Profeaor  Geddings  Bf  BaUimnn,  "baa  tepcaledly  met  wiih  the  follicular  le- 
gion in  those  who  hitve  died  at  an  mrljp  period  of  biliout  reniiuenl  and  ytHoa  fe- 
Tm,"  and  tlnioit  conitanCl;  in  protracted  stages  of  >II  fevers.  ^ 

This  mpposeA  pecnliaiitjr  of  the  "  typhoid  afEection  "  is  noto- 
riously of  common  occurrence  in  the  bilious  remittent  fevers  of 
New- York.  We  Imve  been  informed  by  I'rnfessor  Stevens  that 
such  ia  Ibe  result  of  his  oxperii;iR'o  ;  iis  liv  I  Ir.  Vachf',  the 
able  pliyaiciaii  of  tile  Belleviie  lio-ipi!;ii. 

"Dr.  Washinglmi,  (in  a  supposed  cam  i:\  satbAiia.i  r.vlulntcil  a  poet-mor- 
lem  specimen,  in  which  the  glands  of  I'cyrt  ni\d  of  UruiiuLT  v-fse  verj  much 
hrpertrophied,  although  the  patient,  z  littk  girl  live  years  old,  bad  bsHn  sick 

which  was  apparently  well  24  hours  before  death."  (') 

But  let  Its  take  the  cnndid  and  distinguished  author  of  the  la(e 
Report  on  the  Typhoid  Fever  of  New-England,  who,  in  inclin- 
ing lo  the  general  views  of  M.  Louis,  suppresses  nothing  that 
may  advance  the  touth. 

"  Thne  ia^"  SLja  Dr.  HsIbi  "anDthsr  clan  oT  cases  in  which  these  glands 
(Peje/a)  are  tffieled  in  a  tatmerfnelii^  sfmOn-  to  lbs  aSbciiDn  in  that  dis< 
.ease,  (lhBt7ph(ndfb<w.]  His  occnra  in  Jfonng  children,  in  the  diseases  oTthe 
Snt  dentition." 

Dr.  Hale  then  relates  six  cases.  In  the  first,  (dentition,  con- 
Tulsions,) 

"Nearly  30  palcbos  were  counted."  "Many  of  Uicra  were  obviously  dis- 
euedi  and,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  the  disease  increased  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  itneatin&  They  were  thickened,  and  red.  Gentlemen  recognised  the 
■ppeannces  as  prciscly  raenibling  those  obeerved  in  fever." 

Second  case,  {dentition,  cholera  infantum,)  25  patches  of  dis- 
eased glands  in  the  small  intestine.  Third  case,  (dentition,  di- 
arthcea,)  30  patches  of  Peyer's  glands,  elevated  and  red ;  six  ul- 
cerated, and  within  nine  inches  of  the  ccecum.  Fourth  case^ 
(dentition,  dropsy  in  thn  hoad.)  Peyer's  glands  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  thickened  and  red,  and  several  ulcerated.  Fifth 

(1)  Amerinin  Medical  Inlplligsncrr.  Aptil,  li^JT,  p.  11. 

[t)  BsllimoTii  MediciJ  and  Surg.  jDurn.  Oct.  m3,  p.  TS. 

(I)  New  ToA  JounL  ofUedian*  end  Surgery,  Jan.  IBIO,  p.  S07. 
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case,  (dentiiLon,  inilammation  of  the  lungs,)  same  appeannces, 
but  without  ulceriLtioii.    Sixth  case,  (dentition,  &c.) 

"The  child  hadauBered  severely  liam  choleis  inhnlnm,  and  daring  cmfa- 
leacence,  was  attacked  with  boofHng-congli,  which  waa  fatal  to  him."  "Glanda 
orPe;ei  eihibitsd  obviouema^ofharingbeeadiaeased'&addcatriied." 

Dr.  Hale  makes  the  important  lemark,  that,  — 

'TheBeareaQlheobserTationsl  have  had  opportunity  to  make  on  this  poiiit ; 
and  I  do  Dotknowtbattlieatteiiltonof  an;  other  person  tiaabeandirectedloit.'' 

Here,  then,  accotding  to  the  h^its  of  our  piincipal  author, 
was  ample  ground  for  establisliing  the  principle  that  the  diseases 
-of  dentition  have  their  scot  in  the  glands  of  Peyer,  whose  mor- 
bid coniliLioti  is  the  cause  of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  especially  of 
the  hydrocephalic  oScclion  and  the  convulsions.  (A'ee  farther 
on.)  la  the  same  way,  it  would  be  equally  a  rational  conclti- 
sion,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  malignant  cholera,  there  is  a  close 
affinitybetweealbediseasesof  dentition  and  typhoid  fever.  But, 
Dr.  Hale  remarks,  that,  — 

«I  do  Dot  regard  them,  (the  aiz  obaemliui^)  •■  ■nffi^ant  to  eitablidi  my 
general  potbologieal  lact^  except  that  of  on  a»Mp|jia  to  the  gennal  exem{iti(n 
t£  Pajar'i  glasda  taaa  uqr  morbid  aflbctfaa  io  acute  diKano  olhei  than  ^- 
phi^  fever."  (!) 

After  whnt  we  have  liitherto  shown,  and  frtun  the  existence  of 

other  adalojoDs  roi'.ords,  it  is  Scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  Dr. 
Hak's  iniMrk,  llii.t,— 

"  [  knoiv  ot  no  ciso  nf  any  acuta  disease,  beRdcs  typhoid  fever,  in  the  adult 
patient,  m  nbicli  ilic  glaiida  of  I'cycr  liove  been  found  dlBCosed."  (') 

Wliilst  M.  Louis  was  employed  in  investigating  the  yellow  fe-  " 
ver  of  Gibraltar,  in  IS28,  he  met  with  cases  of  a  disease  having 
his  reputed  anatomical  lesion  of  typhoid  fever ;  but  so  coitici- 
detit  were  these  cases  with  the  general  epidemic,  that  he  coiilra- 
distinguished  them  mainly  by  this  lesion  of  the  glands  of  I'cyer, 
and  an  absence  of  what  he  regards  as  an  affection  of  the  liver 
peculiar  to  yellow  fever,  but  which  has  been  rarely,  if  ever  ob- 
served in  other  countries.  As  to  the  vital  signs,  we  see  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  cases  from  some  which  are  set  down  as  exam- 
ples of  yellow  fever,  (')  Greater  modifications  are  observed  in 
all  cpidcuiii;3.  Nor  is  il  a  very  probable  coincidence  that  two 
epidejnin  levers,  six.'cilically  dialijicl,  und  wilh  which  our  author's 
celebrity  is  so  nearly  connected,  should  hove  prevailed  simulta- 
neously at  the  place  of  otir  author's  e^loring  expedition.  (Tol. 

<l]  Report  to  lbs  Huuuhnselta  Msdicil  Sode^oo  HwTndiud  Fmn  of  ITvH- 
Engluid,  less,  p.  SS— 41. 
(It)  QathaIillawF«Tarafffibnltar,]ip.a9,  isa,  131^  IS^tBT.Sn. 
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I.  461,  note.)  We  shall  see,  however,  in  respect  to  our  m- 
thor^  Parisian  cases  of  typhoid  lever,  that  there  is  {(real  reason 
to  believe,  that  whilst  some  were  in  renlity  a  constitutional  tem, 
more  were  constituted  by  simply  local  affections.  But,  the  glands 
of  Peyer  being  affected  in  all  the  50  coses,  otir  author  Ctmied 
om,  in  this  instance,  his  general  doctrine,  thni, — 

'^Ajt  e^ceiienl  mode  arrcsfing  di'ipttses  ij  tn  cnnfuMjid  lhemi'*{''^  bliicc, 
"  iota  imjmlanix  it  ir,  isilhTeijKc!  lo  ejrcls^for  its  lokraw  what  is  Ih:  cause  of 

Such  then  is  the  fruit  of  our  author's  first  general izal ion  of  50 
cases;  designed  for  every  climate,  constitution,  hnbit,  and  other 
predisposing  and  exciting  canscs;  —  to  which  we  shall  ulti- 
mately add  a  certain  contribution  from  the  treatment  of  the  fore- 
going cases. 

We  shall  now  rapidly  glance  at  the  prolific  results  of  those 
50  cases  of  typhus ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  embrace  the 
fnvonrahlc  as  wpII  as  the  fatal  instances,  —  Iho  I'lilirii  niiitiluT 
swelling;  Win  amount  to  130  observations,''  To  Ihi^  ^liouli]  In: 
also  adik'd  our  aiillior'a  comparison  of  Ihn  foregoing'  (.'asrs  willi  ii 
very  limited  number  of  other  diseases ;  to  wit,  "  83  subjects  whosu 
histories  I  lettmed."  Although  the  inductions  are  avowedly 
founded  upon  the  foregoing  number  of  coses,  we  are  disposed  to 
allow  any  latitude  of  observation  which  it  may  be  supposed  om 
author  can  have  made.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  apply  Ii>  our  aiUlior  ihe  role  by  which  he  restricts  ell  Others, 
and  of  u'liich  the  following  is  one  of  the  nnmerons  instances  of 

"  Corvisart  (La  nol  EUto  lioiv  lit!  Jinivps  ttio  truth  of  the  afflcrtion  ivhich  he 
tries  to  oiplain,    Tho  roadrr  may  .'ircik  (or       pri>nf  in  his  work.  but.  «-licre 

observed  those  eases  merely,  the  liiatoricB  of  wliichJic  has  publisheil,  hut  that 
his  oiKrtioniiestupona  mucA  laiger  RumiiT.  But.  even  id  this  ease,  (^orviMTt 
douti  luue  txxaud,  and  if  he  had  done  so,  fie  waali  \aee  ztated  the  faa,  tmct  lie 
qutttion  teas  thajUg  ant    number."  (^) 

"  Common  sense,"  aajs  M.  Navicr,  in  his  encomium  upon  the  nimKrisii/ij*. 
/on,  "shows  that  if  llie  concJujion  ilwu/iii  'i/n-riirim  s/ircs  eighi  iiutof  Itn  folienu 
is  ttedaetdfriimaiilyaittiallnuTnlitT  ifjm-ix,  ii  lir.imts  /■/  link  v^ghl,'' {') 

As  w2  shall  advert  to  the  conclnsions  of  our  autlior  which  re- 
spect other  diseases,  we  may  also  slate  Iicre,  that  his  ^eneraliza- 
iiotis  in  the  work  on  Bloodletting  relate,  in  the  Isl  Chapter,  to  78 
cases  of  pieMropMeunM)nia,of  which  28,  or  more  than  one  third, 


(1]  On  Blosdlelliiiig  p.  31.  (1)  On  Tjphwd  Feicr,  loL  ii.  p.  14  j. 

<3)  MsawiEOOtliaFRipwMMlio(lof«iudidi]|aFaliaDb  Tr,  H]lnlbid. 
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prored  bM;  "aU  beinffin  a  stale  of  heaUh  vhm  the  frH 
sgmptmn*  were  developed."  Of  the  subjects  of  £rynpe2(u,Uiera 
wore  33 ;  and  of  angina  toiaiUaris,  35.  In  the  Hd  Chapier  are 
29  caaea  of  pneumonilis,  and  11  o[  Eri/sipdna;  wliich  wen;  jmb- 
litdied  subsequently  to  the  first  scries.  In  thi^  work  m>  I'biliisis, 
"those  of  which  we  now  oficr  the  result,"  says  our  author,  "ate 
in  nmnbei  123." 

In  the  mew  time,  in  pursuing  oui  author^  graieralizatioiu,  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  treatment  employed,  should  be  duly 
considered,  and  that  the  generalizations  are  to  be  taken  as  the 
consTuiiTnatioii  of  the  "  numerical  method,"  and  as  subversive  of 
all  former  experience ;  at  least,  so  far  as  the  generalizations  ex- 
tend. And  when  we  consider  their  collateral,  as  well  as  their 
specific  import,  and  regard  the  equ^ly  aummary  generalizations 
in  respect  to  several  other  nlost  important  diseases,  we  cannot  fitil 
to  perceive  that  our  author  has  aspired  at  the  hope  of  completing 
the  analysis,  if  not  of  &xing  the  tre^ment,  of  the  principal  mala- 
dies which  have  engaged  the  profound  attention  of  philosopheis 
for  the  many  ages  which  lie  covers  with  oblivion.  We  beliere 
that  we  state  this  proposition  in  strict  conformity  with  our  in- 
troductory extracts,  and  with  what  will  subsequently  appear. 
Certain  we  arc,  that  wc  would  avoid  all  iiqnstice,  and  that  we  ore 
in  no  other  respect  actuaied  by  our  author's  condemnation  of  the 
past,  and  by  his  departure  from  the  .spirit  of  tlie  "  numerical  me- 
thod," than  by  what  is  due  to  hi.s  coiemporarics,  to  the  mighty 
dead, to  posterity, to  sciencB,and  to  truth.  Weare  fitlly  sensible 
that  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  circum^ianccs  attending  the 
connectioii  of  our  author's  works  witii  the  medical  literature  of 
the  age,  theexample  of  hasty  and  iallacions  generalizations  wiiicli 
be  has  but  too  successfully  exhibited  to  the  profession,  the  colli- 
sion of  his  doctrines  with  the  most  obvious  philosophy,  and  their 
unhappy  nature  in  a  practical  sense,  could  justify  the  accumula- 
tion, in  the  body  of  our  work,  of  such  an  une.irampled  assemblage 
of  inductions  bearing  the  stamp  of  "mathematical  exactness." 
But,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  otir  enterprise  ;  and 
when  we  shall  have  brought  them  to  the  solemn  consideration  of 
the  reader,  yet  leaving  them  mainly  to  his  own  intelligence,  we 
cannot  but  think  Chat  they  will  be  regarded  as  a  fearful  beacon 
to  the  present  and  coming  generations. 

Let  us,  however,  in  the  first  place,  present  a  ioii  example  of 
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our  author's  induclive  philosophy,  by  which  we  may  the  heller 
appreciate  the  merit  of  his  generalizations,  and  perhaps  come  to 
uodeistand  so  dm  thing  of  the  source  of  those  dt^as  in  physiolo- 
gj  and  medical  science  which  have  so  extensively  usurped  the 
ew&y  of  all  former  experience  and  philosophy. 

All  our  author's  general  conclusions,  as  we  hpve  said,  repose  in 
a  great  mcasurfi  upon  annlogicnl  rejisoniug;  this  rc-nsniiing  being 
generally  from  the  dead  tn  ilie  living  body.  And,  wliilst  our  au- 
thor thus  resorts  to  the  direct  aid  of  analogy  to  carry  out  his  gen- 
eralizations from  &  very  limited  number  of  cases  in  moitid  en  at- 
omy, and  sometimes  &oma  solitary  example,  he  is  as  much  oppo- 
sed to  it  when  employed  by  others,  as  he  is  imperative  as  to  die 
exclusive  riglu  of  generalizing  himself.  Our  author,  for  instnnco, 
has  no  coiictpiion  of  ilis(;asi;  which  li^  cnuuol  In.ce  out  through 
some  Icsioii  of  .siruclure  ;  and  wlicn  he  endeavours  to  insinuate 
the  belief  that  diarrhiBa  cannot  exist  "without  appreciable  lesion 
of  the  iniestinal  mucous  membtaue,"  he  fears  that  his  hypothesis 
may  find  some  opposition  &oin  analc^es  supplied  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  body.  Ife  therefore  says: 

•■  Ws  mif  preaome  tliat  it  toM  nitboat,  from  the  aDBlDg]r  existing  be- 
tw«ea  diBirbma  and  taore  or  less  proSiae  penpiratiaa."  Bat,  "  a!  this  we  can- 
not be  pmitiie ;  for  ia  ouk  omnos  jutalooi  a  oni-t  dseful  to  roiiiT  our 

FBESH  SUBJECTS  TOK  IKTESTIGATIOII,  (0  (efld  IB  ID  die  dijcoterji  of/acU,"  (')  Slc. 

Such  is  ever  the  winding  up  of  our  author's  syllngisms,  Yon 
arc  left  with  the  belief  that  annlogy  is  but  liulo  belter  Ihnn  iib- 
sutdity  ;  whilst  you  arc  crowded  with  gEiieriilii:aUons  of  ,i  niost 
novel  and  important  nature  "that  have  nothing  to  recommeud 
them"  butafeeble  anal(^founded,at  befit,  upon  the  debris  of  afew 
wretched  inmates  of  a  I^sian  ho^titat.  Not  the  slightest  dis- 
tinction is  Toucbsafed  betwixt  the  different  degrees  of  this  spe- 
cies of  evidence!,  of  which  there  is  every  shade  from  an  almost 
moral  certainty,  to  the  siighlesi  degree  of  probability.  Thus,  iu 
the  exnm|ile  which  our  author  fears  may  encroach  upon  ihe  do- 
minion of  morbid  anatomy,  who  is  there  that  will  not  concede 
tbafprofiiBB  pers|uiAtion,'' arising /rem  disease  without  "any 
iq)predable  lesion "  of  the  skin,  is  not  a  substuitiBl  ground  for 
indDction,  that  "dianhcea," — aye,  and  many  other  morbid  re- 
sults, — may  take  place  independently  of  any  "  tqipreciabte  te- 
non" of  structure?  And,  to  show  you  how  analogy  may  grow 
intoamatterof&c^  and  in  this  very  instance,  we  will  point  you 


(1)  OnFbtliHii^i.t99. 
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to  serous  efiiuiona  in  die  brain,  thorax,  abdomen,  where  the  k- 
cretiDg  mend] ran es  eften  exhibit  their  perfectly  normal  slate. 

Our  author  has  no  difficnltir  with  analogy  where  a  lesion  of 
structure  may  embellish  the  philoeophy  of  disease.    Thus ; 

"AnaJog;,"  hemys,  "ia  in  fsvotn  of  what  m  wIvuicg.  Tor,  when  bsmor- 
ihago  occuni  in  any  internal  organ,  it  ia  Blmort  GOUtaDtlf  «.  qnaptom  of  mora 
orlcsi.roii.'iider.ibk'  nlii'ration  "f  Bttuclure." 

J''ii>i]i  till.''  iiKsiniiptii>ii,  he  reasons  analogically  that, 

"  Hii'iri  i;!';.^-,  (wi'.li  rortain  i^xceptiona,)  wheoerer  It  occim,  renders  labcr- 

cles  in  ilic  luuira  iuRHitely  probable,"  (') 

Here,  as  we  shall  see  in  many  other  instances,  our  anthor 
makes  a  demonstratiTe,  though  a  had  use  of  analog ;  since,  his 
premises  being  just  otherwise,  analogy  aperatea  against  him. 
Nor  ia  this  all ;  for  the  induction  which  he  would  thus  establish 
in  regard  to  hemoptysis  is  without  any  foundation. 

The  following  is  a  very  common  example  ofour  author's  use 
of  tha  numerical  system,  nnd  analogy.  He  mokes  iniesttnol  pcr- 
'  fiiration  peculiar  to  (he  "typhoid. affection;"  and  its  resulting 
symptoms  diagnostic  of  the  disease  where  its  character  had  been 
before  latent  The  generalizations  are  founded  upon  S  out  of 
8  observations.  "  Very  .severe  symptoms  announced  it  in  5  pa- 
tients ;  it  was,  if  1  mny  s^iy  sn.  intnit  m  3  others."  From  this 
lal^omountof  facts  our  [tutlin:- driiws  tlie  "rigorousconclusion," 
"if  the  diecaf,"  [iliM  my,  ihr  naturu  of  tijo  typhoid  tSbction,]  "hxn 
been  Mcnl  iil!  lliiH  iiinni'-ni,  :mi  lliiTi^  sLiiwrVGnc  suddenly  in  a  patient  with  di- 
^rrlKiM.  paiii.H  III  th:;  ^itiiji:tiLi'ii.  3L'^r[iv:iti>d  by  pressure,  aec<mipanied  by  toeii  of 
gjipn'>sit>ii  ill  tlic  fi  riiiire.-,  ^iiid  uiar^'  m  Icsb  apcodily,  by  noUBOB  and  Tomiting. 
(We  m«sl  it  a,>.r/,^„„.,„  „/:hr  smM  ^niotiwu"  (•) 

The  disease  may  thcu  be  n-ssumed  to  be  the  true  "typhoid af- 
fection;" although  ttie  forRgoiug  aie  exactly  the  symptoms  of 
common  intestinal  inflauimation,  attended  by  perforation,  and 
O&eo  occur  without  perforation. 

Here,  again,  is  not  on  unusual  instance,  as  we  shall  show,  of 
our  author's  use  oi analogy  and  the  "numerical  system." 

"It  is  only  jieeeaiary."  be  aayn,  "  to  have  met  A  SINGI.E  eximtle,  to  teei.  cm- 
VINcrn  that  in  wjvtii/  instair/rs,  inJliimmJUvm  and  tubrrdes  in  the  buigt  an  fnd^ 

Our  present  subject  luiving  very  important  bearings,  we  shall 
present  on  instance,  in  which  it  will  appear  that  our  author  in- 
advertently admits  the  broad  princiflb  upon  which  he  has 
proceeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  renown,  and  tacitly  al- 
lows that  bis  "opinion,"  on  another  ocoasion,  that "  analogy  it 
(t)IMd.«.atS.  (I)  OaT]Fph«dIVnr,T«I.D.F.374.  (S)  On  Fbllini^  lb  478. 


oiUvuseiuLui pnun  imi  irrsii  siihi'Tis  fur  investigotwi^  vn&iR- 
signed  forsoiiLi;  iiun«'-os.  Tims: 


theiKkhtmKlf;  almoet  a  ^:t]:^.u^  m  ■  l.-v-miu-oji  AW-n^  pn.  &74.  ■ 

57ft) 

As  there  are  some  imporinnt  principles  involved  in  the  fore- 
going  quotation,  we  ahall  give  it  some  attention.  In  the  first 
place.  It  18  allowed  hf  an  unexampled  advocate  of  "  rigorous 
lacls."  that  when  we  re^n  from  "the  aick  to  the  sick  himself," 
theaanlogy  amounls  -alinoKi  to  «  corlainiy/  This  is  practically 
our  nnlhor's  \w\i-.  liiouifli  il  lio  ollcii  wIh)11v  Inrlher  than  is  true. 
Bill.  It  sLiLted  oiir  nulliors  |iiiriras:(i  iii  um  lorcsroing  inslnncc  to 
have  It  go:  whilst  the  analogy  is  vury  Uefocnve  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  employs  it.  We  will  show,  indeed,  by  this  very  prop- 
osition, that  oui  anihor  has  here  given  to  analogy  tliat  factitious 
value  which  he  has  infused  inio  an  hia  generaiizaiious.  We 


the  true  one  is  directlv  airaiusl  llic  liidiiriioii  iil  our  iiullior  as  to 
the  bad  effect  of  blisters  in  mflanimununs. 

It  -will  be  seen  by  our  quotations  hereaiicr.  timi  our  author 
has  declared  a  general  hosniiiv  nff.nnsi  biooaiciiiiifr.  and  mat  in 


the  eiiteritic  ami  other  fnnmJ:ibIf  inll^dn.iiriliniis  of  llic  ^^tvplioid 
afTc'Ciioii,"  111  pncutdiniM.  A  ■  .  Iir  >-'.-.Tiir(l  ins  p,-,iiciits  >vi(li  lit- 
tle orno  iintcccilcrji  hliHiillcKidi;  ;  I'spcciiilly  in  the  ''typhoid  af- 
feoiion.'  iiii  exnmu'McL'  sjiows  mat  uiisiers,  imuer  such 

circuinsiiiin-es,  ii,i\t  seiieraiiv  nirgravaied  the  disease.  This, 
thereiore.  is  one  iiisianec  in  whicn  analogy  is  sound  and  impor- 
Isni ;  ana  we  mav  saieiv  reason  irom  il.  and  conaemn  the  prac- 


tice which  makes  a  complete  substitution  of  blisters  for  bloodlet- 
ting. Were  wc  to  stop  here,  then,  we  should  say  tliat  our  au- 
thor is  right,  and  reasons  like  a  philosopher.  But  it  happens, 
on  the  other  hand,  thai  all  the  o.\pi?ricnce  which  our  author 
abolishes  has  shown  that  blisters  iiie  ^.'eni'rally  inoffensive,  and 
diminish  inflammation,  after  h]oodletiin<.'  lias  been  properly  pre- 
mised.   It  is  therefore,  in'  this  acceptation,  "  almost  a  certainty" 

(1)  OnBtoodlHtini.p.U. 
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froiQ  analogy,  that,  when  blisters  are  employed  in  subordination 
to  bloodletting,  they  will  pnimole  the  cure  of  inflammations. 
We  also  entertain  the  belief  that  when  we  come  to  other  impor- 
tant curative  means  which  have  been  hitherto  employed  in  treat- 
ing inflammations,  &c.,  but  which  are  condemned  by  our  author 
on  the  ground  of  liis  "  nmnerical  "  ciperience  in  from  1  lo  20 
"cnses,  mill  roiitriist  liis  rcsuUs  with  those  of  fnniicr  limes,  the 
reader  will  U;  upt  to  ogreo  with  us  llial  it  is  quite  time  lo  recur 
lo  that  experience  for  which  ourautlior  would  substitute  his  own. 

In  the  last  of  the  foregoing  quotations,  we  have  also  an  exam- 
ple of  our  author^  winning  mode  of  reaBonini^,  and  byiriucb  he 
has  cariied  the  world,  as  it  were,  by  enftianlment.  First  it  was 
mere  nnnlopy.  Then  we  have  the  contrast  betwixt  man  nnd 
beast,  aii'l  noM  liolwcen  the  man  in  health  and  (hu  mun  iji  dli- 
easii.  .Ml  [his  i|iuti;  prepares  us  for  the  triinsitinn  from  viere 
analogy"  so  utterly  worthless  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  "  almost 
acertmtM/"  in  onr  anther's.  For,  what  other  intelligible  motive 
could  onr  author  have  had,  since  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  , 
applying  blisters  to  brutes,  or  even  to  the  healthy  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  inferrinfr  iheir  effect  upon  "the  man  in  disease"? 
And  nil  ilie  world  knows  that  what  will  cure  a  sick  man  may 

kill,  won »«.(') 

But,  from  what  our  author  has  here  sold  of  the  "  certainty  " 
of  our  conclusions  when  reasoning  "from  the  aiek  to  the  steh 
himaelf,"  it  may  be  inadvertently  supposed  that  oar  authoi^ 
generalizations  and  inductions  are  predicated  of  that  mode  of 
reasoning.  Such,  however,  is  rarely  the  case.  The  whole  of 
our  author's  stupendous  fabric  reposes  upon  morbid  anatomy,  , 
and  upon  reasoning  from  Ihe  dead  "la  the  sick  himself."  It  is, 
indeed,  this  very  foot  which  has  placed  our  author  at  the  head 
of  the  analomicsl  school,  and  which  has  thrown  such  a  vital 
charm  about  the  debris  of  the  body.  Whether,  therefore,  it  will 
not  be  consideted  safer  end  more  lununous  to  fiillow  Me^eudie^ 
rale  of  lessoning  "  from  imimals  to  man,'  till  the  Hippocradc 
philosophy  be  restored  to  medicine,  we  bdiere  will  become  a 
subject  of  grave  deliberation  by  the  schooTx 

(I)  ilmiik  QiitiKi-,  hiiii'i'v^j,  for  ilio  impllid  condamnBtian  of th*  tJtUm 
uhirh  ill-  l><  .  11  'a<:i2  '-i,!::'^  i.n,  niirt  nrm  tvmci  mon  Ihu  am,  of  (f^J^  the  r©- 
aa\ii  a!  r!.jn.'um<'i^[^  14111J1  tin'  cri  jrinn  lo  Ihe modlBid  Ui»  ud  grgukadui of 
mm,  md  of  n  i^icvailin-  hiliii  of  rcasomng  from  "  Iho  uud  in  h«IA  lo  thi  mto  ia 
diHua,''udi>ic«VNia.   (Vol i.  p.  B91  —  m) 
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Here  is  another  example  of  adherence  to  "  rigorous  facts,"  and 

of  the  uses  which  out  author  makes  of  analogy,  where  questions 
of  the  most  vitd  aiirl  !jenf;r:il  iKiture  .ire  concerned.    Thus  : 

In  the  iieit  senlence  the  implied  application  of  the  foregoing 
principle  is  even  made  to  riolnte  ihe  rule  which  we  have  just 
quoted  from  our  author,  that  analogy  is  worthless  in  the  relations 
which  the  sick  man  bean  to  the  man  ia  health.  Thus; 

■Experiaiwe  aba  ihowi  tbit  cattun  medicine^  sdminiatend  id  tha  nma 
dueue,  to  indiTidnali  oT  dlllbretit  age,  abetigtb,  tempeiBment,  ve  tJmoKt 
■uniformly  mcOufuL"  (') 

We  will  have  but  one  more  iliusiraiion  at  present  of  our  au- 
thor's habits,  and  of  their  dangerous  tendeucius,  whether  philoso- 
phically or  practieally  considered.  The  analogy  is  founded  upon 
the  "extremely  limited^  efibct  of  bloodletting  and  leechiug  in 
13  cases  of  aii|^a  tonsillaris ;  mainlj/,  however,  upon  3  ctises. 
Our  author  then  argues  that, — 

•>  From  tha  fouu /aett  ae  Aould  be  lei  la  qiteition  the  great  adrantige  of  tha 
appliettiDnof  leedwato  tlx«  epgadrhm  in  gailriti*,  or  lo  aagelier  fart  the 
atdomm  eormpmJbig  to  theviKtrafmimidiolit^eeani." 

The  next  words  are,  as  if  in  sel^iebuke, 

« Indeed,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  o  priori  precepts  commiHilr 
advanced  on  lliis  guhj«ot  I"  (•) 

Nevertheless,  our  author's  "  rigorous  facts  and  conclusions" 
being  allowed  to  be  paramount  to  all  former  experience,  or  what 
he  denominates  a  priori  precepts,"  we  may  find  in  his  writings 
the  groundwork  of  manyof  the  prevailing  errors  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate. 

In  now  proceeding  to  state  our  author's  generalizations,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  avoid  such  as  appear  to  be  more  or  less  quali- 
fied. We  shall  place  a  mat^nal  indes  to  each  quotation,  as  we 
can  only  cite  ouc  author's  conclusions,  abstractedly;  and  this  we 
have  sometimes  done  by  taking  a  part  of  a  sentence,  but  always 
in  our  author's  language,  and  without  in  the  least  affecting  his 
intended  meaning  as  we  have  understood  it.  The  Holies  and 
Capitals  ate  ours;  which  we  have  eo^loyed  here,  as  at  other 
tiines,  in  the  place  of  comment. 


<!}  On  BloodlMtiBc;  pi.  M.  (I)  On  BhwdlcUinB  p.  tl. 
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S.  "Itfblloin,  CATtBiDly,  thit  tba  Hrpluu,  alaxic  or  ptUnd  fever,  is  no  mo<e  a 
m«ro.niJmBlhBnB|mauiD(mi«i<igaelro.piwuim^^ 

4.  "So  lhat,  bU  than™  can  deduce  from  the  facts  I  have  gn-cn,  and  wn- 
cluAm  ■»  very  important,  is  this,  to  .vil :  in  e«ry  ™=  iu  which  m  acute  aifec 
tiiHi  qfwiff  Mn«  givea  rise  to  a  febrile  ewitement  lasting  MM  bms,  Uje  na- 
coui  membrane  of  the  Btomach  becomes,  at  a  period  which  vane*  accordmg  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  seat  of  a  lesion,"  tc.  (') 
'  5.  "Tliese  frequent  icsiwia  of  Ihe  mucous  meinbrani;  of  Ihe  alimenlary  canal 
andofai-arietyof  other  organs,  in  paiienle  who  diod  of  nrute  "/"^S 
fialure,  prOM  that  when  an  affection  of  this  nattitosiics  ri-,'!  i"  af^'linfe  i-xnU- 
mem  ^anj  dunUiott,  the  Maiohitt  of  the  organs  of  the  body  become  the  peata 
<rf  mi«  or  tew  leriou*  leiKBU."  (■) 

ThisisftimiJvereal  induolionasWall  fevers  from  our  author's 
50  cases  of  the  typhoid  affection. 

6. 'ThomucDUa  membrane,  of  Ihe  alimenlary  canal,  lin  Ihi-  typhiiid  afTi-rlion] 
ii  not  oftMW.infeotitia  less  frequently,  diseufpd  thiin  -onu'  nli.  t'.ilic  ,-!'l''pn 
for  example,  tu.  This  is  an  fmpr^ia"!  l.w,  and  il  m'V  ■>■■  i"  ^'Vi" '"^ 
to  me,  WJimp'ift""^*""^!'  <'fT'">"^"b'y-  This  is  ivhi.t  sio  '■.u^i<\-  vih^^s. 
toha»ediBCOTered,i,SSiHOW"!(')  (See  p. eai,  Spengeii.  and  what  our  au- 
thorB»r«of-opriiiri"rea»otdng,p-6eO— B81.) 

This  is  also  a  rtriking  exemplification  of  om  anihort  disregari 
of  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  pathology 
^^..^i-it^  in  iRRionB  of  stnicwre ;  since  m  all  the  fetal  cases  of  Uie 
"  typhoid  affection,"  but  three,  there  occurred  diairhraa and  pains 
ii.-.  abd"men  and  they  were  generally  the  earhest  Bympioms. 
And,  again,   


md  thickened, or  even  deam/ed,  viceralti,  atc-o 

Now  ohaerve  the  following,  in  connection  with  Ihe  last  of  the 
preccdmg  paragraph. 

(L)  Thli  gcnfiraliulion,  il  ii  well  known, ii  fflttarirdjeoolroiortid. 

W  Typtioid  Afl^cilun,  vol.  i.  p.  IBl.  —  Here  II  ihould  bo  undersloodj.lliil  oa 
Huibai  means  iimrluml  IcalDn;  which,  as  will  appnT,ii  al*)t  timu  legardcd 
author  »  ibiJ  otwntid  p.ihology  of  diisaw. 

[3)  VoL  U  p.  m   (1)  Vol.  1.  p.  m  (S)  Vol  it.  pp.44, 4>.  (e)V(ilLp.l» 
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m<iT  UiLit  It  IS  III  [lir  li'tiiiiii  ol  Uii!  I'lniiilH  ill  I'cvlt,  miiS  m>l  in  uiiu  iM-r,  llial  KC 
iBUst  Junk  lur  llic  cau«e  ol  llio  ilelirmm."  &c. :  whicli  is  also  cilciulcil  to  Uie 


lU.  ■■Wriit  ,|...In,  ;,..,]  >ln,l  1...  m..Wl,nm\U~^U,-..-.l  .Mi.-l  .ve  admit  that 
tnp  Knur  aiiu  n-a  suUcuim  nave  cncli  Itieir  nun  causes:  Uit  ono  alHily  de- 
ferent from  ine  other  i  This  quersUDn  seems  lo  me  may  now  bo  deemed  sffinna- 
tirolf,  at  taul,  in  certain  casei ;"  that  ia  lo  njr,  in  tba  tjfiuAi  sffietion.  "  1 
•m  fU  from  admittinjr,  Ilisrefbie,  that  tho  aoflenuig  tst  the  mucous  msmbrane 
of  ths  nnilt  inteatins  ia  always  ioflanimatoiT.  On  ths  contiat;,  it  uems  lo 
ms  vasAttxi  TO  untri  toix  rt  is  or  in  emthelt  DUFniEiir  cbaucter  nt 
cuTAM  FERMnra."  n  <P.  548,  AndrA) 

IL  "Hie  imrtrid  dnnge  of  theaptenhBsiaaiediiiigTceial'aRddWiMUr^ 
Hs  iboot  it  ia  pitlsU  who  m  uueked  with  the  qrpbofd  •SwtiaD.'' (*) 

12.  "To  irtat  OBsis  riiall  wo  attribw  these  dj^jrwt  lannm  [of the  iphw] 
we  hare  now  examined  t  Consderiiig  merely  the  iqfiamig  and  incrtaied  tile 
of  Ihe  qiteen,  inUA  uers  gaien^  eonneeleJ,  ens  would  be  led  to  nqipoas  tbat 
they  were  the  prodnct  of  inflammation,"  lie.  "  But  otbsi' bi^  aa  it  appetn 
to  ma,  do  not  allow  nata  atop  at  this  eoneliiaiaa.'*v'' Tits  nuM  muitd  dtarao- 
UrlMieo^^/IaDBndtt])^  }H%waa  tbDnd  in  not  a  single  ease."  "How  can  wo 

theiedmget  in  aze  and  softening  above  deeeribed,  •hcnld  not  have  pven  tise^ 

in  a  einglo  CBso,  to  the  Ibnnation  of  a  qnantity  of  piu  !"  O 

Wo  must  coacludc  from  the  prcrioua  remarks  that,  in  Ilii  praenl  ilale  cf 
science,  we  cannot  liocLde  oi  (0  ttc  nalare  of  thia  leaion."  (•)  (P.  334—327,  noft) 

13.  "  If  the  i^ening  of  the  ipkeit,  connected  as  it  often  waa  with  inertatid 
diiaensloiu  and  a  darier  colour  than  nalurai,  could  be  Btliibnled,  at  Hist  aigbt, 
to  inflamniatioD,  auch  ia  noc'the  caae  with  eofUning  of  the  liver ;  nnce  it  wu 
generally  Tule,  waa  of  its  normal  size,  or  appeared  amallertfaaa  nnuJi  WBsdiy, 
and  contained  leaa  liquid  dm  nanal ;  as  Iha^  if  one  were  acquainted  with  ai^ 
pathological  state  thk  betebbb  or  imtunuTUM,  n  woois  bx  laaa  to  u. 

Neveithekes,  "  the  colonr  of  the  liver  loaf  redJtr  Hum  imul  in  eight  indi- 
vidually and  in  Eve  of  these  waa  nwa  or  Ism  nuultsd  coi^iNiai  y  Hsodl"  "Ja 

(I)  Vol,  iL  t>p.  131, 1»>  (1)  Vol  l.p.  m  (3)  VeL  L  pp,  17^  171. 
(4)  Toll  p. US. 

(E)  Oiiraulharallawalhit"paahaabeanbatteldonIiinndinlhBsu1i)laae*grtln 

**(«)  m  pp.  sa,  iH,  m. 
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one  case  the  liver  hid  a  yellow  colour,  upim  which  were  a  great  anmbar  of 
rwid  aTnaraiilhine  red  ipou,  star  shaped,  u  ineborDMre  Urge  in  the  ntbttamx 
oS  the  o^en  aa  well  as  extemallf."  (i) 

We  ragaid  this,  lite  the  preceding',  not  only  as  tm  iniportant 
generalization  in  relation  to  a  particular  diaeue,  but  in  respect 
to  its  Ttolation  of  analogies  in  this  and  other  complaints,  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  inflaramalion.  " Soflening"  says 
otir  amiior,  "  the  gruvest  and  most  marked  of  nil  llie  lesions  found 
in  the  liver,  was  observed  in  d2  subjocls,  or  vciy  nearly  half  the 
cases,  and  to  a  very  remarliable  degree  in  4  of  ihem.  Like  that 
of  the  spleen,  it  was  univeraol." — (F.  259.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  oni  anthrax  fotal  ceaea 
were  of  a  lingering  nature. 

11.  uThs  heart  bad  lea  connitMice  (ban  natural  icSiEotqecli."  ultwa* 
geneiBll;  Utid  mi  pttr^itk  no  its  mahca  u  in  ill  tidatmet.  The  internal 
ftw  of  the  Tsntriclea  and  auridea  mt,  on  the  contraiy,  <S  a  ittp  viaU-rtJ 
colour."  "/a  I  remaAed  in  lelation  to  the  eaftsaing  of  ths  liver,  if  we  biew 
any  causa  of  diegaae  euotlt  the  >zvaR9E  or  wuMtUTioN,  it  woois  bi 

Here  as  in  the  cbse  of  the  spleen,  our  author  refers  to  an  ab-  . 
sence  of  "put  in  the  walla  of  the  heart,"  as  a  special  proof  of  the 
foregoing'  doctrine.  But,  the  conclusion  which  our  author  would 
hero  derive  from  a  common  result  of  inflammation  is  only  an  ev- 
idence that  he  is  nioro  in  favour  of  that  analogy  which  he  osten- 
sibly rejects,  ilian  of  "  rigorous  facts  ";  since  undoubted  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart  lias  little  or  no  disposition  to  end  in  suppu- 
ration.   Even  COLOUR  is  disregarded. 

15,  "  Ahhough  the  diairhiEa.  was  very  great,  the  muconi  memtnane  ol  the 
colon  presented  no  evKlent  traces  of  inflammation,  iRnimueA  at  Ike  Uuclaiiiig 
Dioy  be  eonsvlerci!  ai  Ih^  ciins^r/ii^nrj  n/  the  r,iaclim  if  Ihe  melcarism  "  !  {■) 

Our  nest  generalization,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  fun- 
damental principle,  and  one  of  no  little  importance,  comes  from 
our  author's  work  on  Phthisis.  And  since  our-author  was  now 
engaged  in  maturing  his  plan  as  to  the  Typhoid  Affection,"  we 
must  i^ard  it  as  preparatory  to  the  discussion  of  that  disease, 
-where  it »  extensively  canied  out 

16.  afKMfiiuItiluntffaiu  veref^A  leM^  in  aeb-«rt}n^niApaiAM 
iaflaimiitian.  Thitwaievidenlly  theoaiewith  agretf  nimAerotlboMin  tbe 
»«aHiDteianB."(*) 

'Bsm  we  pause  to  consider  how  fer  our  author  has  supplied 
any  ground  for  his  principle  that  softening,  thidcening,  and  ul- 


(1)  Vat.l.pp.IUtS6i;  <«)  T<d.  i.  pp.  SM,  184.  (S]  ToLLp.3U. 
(4)  On  Fblhirij,  a  144. 
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cerationiOfdifferenttisaaea,  sometimes  depend  upon  inflamraalion, 
and  at  other  limes  on  on  "exacilyopposite  condition  of  disease," 
and  what,  also,  is  the  probably  iiiulivo  for  mtrodneiiig  this  confu' 
sion  into  the  most  important  braiicli  of  pnthology. 

la  the  first  place,  the  inductions  arc  founded  leholly  upon  the 
debru  of  the  body.  There  is  no  wliere,  that  we  hare  been  able 
to  discover,  any  essential  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease during  its  actual  existence.  £ven  the  remarkable  similarity 
of  those  phenomena  appears  not  lo  have  been  held  in  considera- 
tion, in  forming  the- conclusions.  Secondly,  the  inductions  rest 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  alterations  of  structure 
are  white  in  one  cqse,  and  red  in  the  other.  (P.  648,  Ajidrat.) 
This  may  be  very  philosophies] ;  but  let  us  see  what  onr  author 
thinks  of  it  when  he  is  engi^ed  in  reasoning  the  reader  into  his 
problem,  and  in  supplying  the  appearance  of  an  impartiality 
which  never  fails  of  a  prepossessing  influence,  and  carries  us 
along  with  greater  confidence  lo  the  never-failing  act  of  general- 
ization. But,  we  have  even  more  than  this ;  —  n  direct  contra- 
diction of  his  own  philosophy  as  it  respects  the  very  important 
teats  of  coIouTi  by  which  our  author  comes  at  lost  at  the  conclu- 
sitm  that  the  forcing  lesions  are  owing  in  "  the  typhoid  feTer," 
at  different  times,  to  exactly  opposite  pathological  conditions, 
thu.:- 

-Faltness  of  {n^orW  sIriaiuTa  take*  fbee  ttMtr  Vf  loWr,  at  b  emnp^M 
in  8ie  tanaia  shada  cf  cntmr  of  Jtepsttnd  hnjr." 

"  II  ought  to  be  Qoticed,  that  coalinUDiu  with  a  red  and  soFtened  partioa  of 
mucouB  mombrxne,  we  often  find  another  equally  Boftened,  hot  urilhaul  redaeai. 
Iflh'  fir.'/,  IhcrefoTC,  is  infiammaary,  il  is  probable  lhal  the  other  is  nha" 

Here,  loo,  he  allows  that  "  thickening  of  the  sub -mucous  cel- 
lular tissue  "  was  "  an  evident  result  of  inflammation,"  although 
"recent"  and  "retaining  its  natural  paleness."  WhereupourOtir 
author  lays  down  a  rule  which  it  was  convenient  to  abandon  ia 
expounding  the  lesions  of  "the  typhoid  auction."   Thus:  — 

Tbia  be^  [Ibe  ftngiiiiifi]  vith  maiHr  aiher*,  Bhom  that  the  thicknsM  of 
aar  tisnn  U  soa  of  the  moot  impartant  circumatancea  to  tie  nctice^  and  that 
taea^ne  ounebM  to  Om  itierijiiiimtf  Bucahna- a!  nwmbranea  ia  <Aea  utdnt 
and  oven  a  eauie  <f  crTor  to  lints  ieAu  m^ht  draw  concliumu  fima  iiigiafei!tb[ 
described  (acta."  (')  And  again,  in  Ida  Pr^fiax,  "rednaii,  conddered  by  itteK^ 
o^n  much  lew  inteKSt,"  than  -lUckatag,  nfimh^^Sw. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  oar  author  when  reasoning  abstract- 
edly upon  the  results  of  inflammation,  in  bis  work  on  Phthisis. 


(i)0DFtittdti>,Me.i9£,ise. 


But,  he  was  also  simiiltiiueonsly  erifrn^^i'd  alioul  -  Ihe  typlioid 
afiaction";  tad  hence  wo  have  in  ihc  worit  on  I'hihisis  some 
ambiguous  conclusions  as  to  the  dependence  of  Ihe  foregoing  le- 
sions of  slructure  upon  "  exactly  opposite  conditions  of  diisnse,' 

as  their  colour  mi^t  happen  lo  be  red  or  ichiie.  When,  how- 
ever, we  come  lo  the  work  on  Typhtts,  ilie  obscurity  is  cleared 
up  ;  mid,  ill  a  gciiprnl  pi  nsi^  \vr^  nro  (old  ihiit  r''/  and  irhili:  inusl 
be  taken  as  llio  ground  of  an  absolute  disliutlloii  between  [be 
patholo^icui  causes  of  sticli  lesions  of  structure  as  may  be  otber* 
wise  in  all  respects  alike,  and  characterized  bjr  the  aama  vital 
pheDomena.  NeTenhelesa,itwaB  important  to  titempt  aconsitt- 
ency  of  doctrine  with  what  had  been  lai^  down  in  the  woili  on 
Phthisis ;  and  this  could  readily  bo  done  by  those  occasional 
jriiardfd  contrLidicliims  wliith  miw  to  :iu  iuiilmr  a  reputation  for 
candour  liiat  more  eticctually  securra  lo  liim  a  iiii'cessful  propa- 
gation of  his  favourite,  though  conflicting  hypothesis.  Having 
said  this,  we  are  now  bound  to  cite  an  instance  in  illustration ; 
and  this  we  do  the  more  reatUly,  as  it  exhibits,  in  connectiia  with 
what  we  have  hitherto  quoted  from  our  author,  the  true  founda- 
tion tbc  new  pbiln.TOpby  m  respect  lo  inflammation  and  its 
pri>iliiin=.  .iii'l  -■vpkiiiH  iiow  Ihr  rnnrhitl  aiMlnmy.  and  specific  ob- 
ject-^. Ikivl-  liivi]  ilic-iiruvt^  of  cL'riEiiu  rMhtiii^r  i^oUisiciiis  wiib  ihc 
fundauii'iual  [aws  of  nature.  (I'p.  181  —  iilM,  31i;  —  ^Lfl,  fiSS 
—  (m,  63S  — 6'10.)    Thus,  then,  our  author;  — 

"I  reff.!  lothesulJ-mucouB  mflinbiHne  of  the  large  iiitustine.  wliidi  -vax-KOj 
firm,  and  at  least  lij-  limfs  Ihir.ker  than  nalural,  ami  of  a  lehlllik  colour.  This 
thiekenin^,  ir^  canJuit  ^ubU  iras  con^pqUfnt  upon  an  inflammation  of  the  muoiui 

The  reader  should  here  recrard  in  their  proper  connection  and 
involution,  tlie  expressions,  "but  not  rcr:ent."  and  "acute  inflam- 
malion."  'r[i];i;  .■ni()(licr  passagr,  in  whicli  wc  hrive  a  grouping 
of  Ihe  whole  subjecl,  and  llie  doclrini;  so  laid  down,  that  our  au- 
thor may  turn  it  either  way,  according  to  particular  exigencies, 
or  as  "the  typhoid  afiection"  may  require,  in  a  gcnenil  sense, 
aorae  pathological  condition  ■'opposite  to  that  of  inflammation' 
as  the  source  of  many  structural  lesions,  especially  those  of  the 
■nlestinid  mucous  membrane. 

"Theieiiiio  doubl,"liB  ■a]ra,"ltittintbe&nC  two  oani  tiie  tajltnbig  m 
infiamaatarj/,  and  that  nich  alio  was  the  faet  ia  the  tlifnl  and  fourth,  in  Aat 
qnU  where  there  wai  a  ral eolsur.  ButvaithutharaurndoKspUirbsre 


<l)  On  Tf |itioid  Firer,  ToL  ii.  p.  m 
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the  mncau  inenAnne  wu  yslr;  ind  the  fifth  cue  in  which  tbroughant  the 
whole  extent  of  the  canal  thare  wur  metoljragrayeolourl  If  we  cauxit  cc 
acfljr  uniienfand  howlwa  conligvoui  portions  ol  tho  kudc  orn;aD>  which  wore 
■fuiiny  thickened  and  goflencd,  Ehuiild  be  nntKliiir,  the  otliGr  mJ,  tlicir  thicken- 
ii^  sixf  softening  being  owing  to  the  .■wtut  oiriir,  we  cnn  mt!i  much  Icbd  care 
Undenrtand  how  this  cause  can  be  put  aside  ae  not  the  Ime  one,  merely  bccanHS 
one  of  its  cfiects  was  not  foand,  perhaps  had  ilisappcarcd,  the  two  othere,  the 
most  grave,  remaining  in  a  mnci  reinarkalile  degree.  Thus  it  Boems  to  ha 
rrnrJy  crrtriin  tliat  in  llic  third  and  fourth  cases  lliero  wns  inflanimalion  of  tlie 
mucous  momliraiie  through  nearly  its  irJiofc  eilcnL  This  probably  wae  tho 
case  in  tlie  fifth  case,  since  the p-oj  colour  appeareil  lo  he  very  often  a  more  cf 
less  ranott  cmttqaenee  of  the  inflanunatoiy  rat  lint,  and  becauie  in  thii  cue 
tlie  glands  of  the  mesocolon  [aeaenled  all  the  appeaianecB  of  serere  inflamma- 
(ion.  This  loiC  faa  jbot  not  as  we  shall  »an  see,  olt  Oit  xtdvt  one  wniU  Ac  in< 
cliiiflj  10  gin  il,  relolicE  (o  the  olyeel  irliich  notn  wntjnes  us."  f ) 

In  speculating  upon  the  pathology  of  ilie  mesenteric  glanibi, 
he  says, — 

"Inalead  of  being  til,  these  gLinds  had  a  bluish  or  prayish  aspect,  hi  oni 
tme  in  which  the  disease  went  its  course  very  slofly  ;  and  this  circumstance 
would  tend  to  make  us  believe,  ifive  remember  the  facts  given  previously,  that 
the  red  colour  had  exixled  before  at  a  certain  period  of  the  iliscaHC,  but  tliat  it 
had  retrnsroiht  afterwards." 

They  were  sonetied,  or  thickened,  and  whatever  the  colour, 
OUT  author  ascribes  those  results  oa  afibcting  the  mesenteric 
glands,  lo  inflammatiou ;  and  this,  because  theii  statti  was  more 
or  less  "in  harmony  with  that  of  the  elliptical  patches,  whether 
ulcerated  ornot."(')  We  state  this  general  fact  now,  and  reserve 
Aw  contradiction  for  another  place.  Wc  shall,  thtreforo,  make 
no  farther  comment  at  present  upon  these  mystifying  passages, 
than  to  say  that  we  hero  have  it  again,  in  "red  mi  while,"  that 
the  author  finds  no  other  ground  for  this  trilling  with  pathol- 
ogy than  liie  colour  of  parts.  (')  From  beginning  lo  end,  we 
find  that  the  "changes  are  rung"  upon  the  "colour"  of  the  par^ 
and  almostwhollyupon  the  colour  done.  If  aoftenin^ thicken- 
ing, or  ulcenitioii,  be  red  at  its  ma^^,  it  depends  there  upon 
inflanunation ;  bat  the  centre  of  the  same  lesion  being  white,  it 
is  there  owing  lo  "an  exactly  opposite  cause,"  especially  in  ty- 
phoid fever;  whilst  these  two  "opposite"  causes  act  together  in 
concert  in  producing  that  part  of  the  lesion  which  is  intermedi- 
ate between  the  centre  and  circumference,  and  cither  in  propor- 

( 1 )  Ibid. vol.  i.  p. !03.  (2)  V(,i.i  ri'.  ■!. 

(3)  Ili>  on»Kij>iniil.rotc(imonthairiaH.  L,Kr,r- [..  I'l  ■  i.knni-^-.-  r.rthi'  im- 
dcHlnndin-  otcricnw;  where  «n  object  vvaa  ai~i:ni.'J  rn  "  r,  rMiiirn.irao- 
ler, "  hecauH  it  had  a,^gnd  colour,  or  Miiiia  pLiiiicukr  thapi:;"  (H  eit  xfi^i^i  tra.eii 
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tion  as  the  hne  may  gain  upon  the  red,  oi  as  this  nuy  fads  awny 

inio  the  mysterious  wliitmtus.  How  hnrmonious  is  all  this  with 

tliosc  prnclicnl  viows  which  liiivi^  rosuKid  Trom  our  author's 

k.iim  iilul  in  UiJ  cMSc  ofltoubii^  in  our  liHiclwii.^,  ihcn  tiiia  Uoublcisof  i 

1&  And  to  thB  tieBtnKiit, — "need  I  repeat  that  an  eicelliSat  mode  of  ar- 
TeBtinjr  diseases  ia  to  eon/bunJ  fhn ;  Cf,  at  least,  to  make  no  diilinctiMiiiHt 
fttiadi,  at  akich  nick  and  tmJi  remedui  tare  emflai/eil  1"  (') 

CertaiDly  a  proper  commentary  on  tlic  "numerical  method." 


After  our  auihoi  published  liis  book  oti  Phthisis,  wMch  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  for  lis  <^e[icraliz<itiona  from  a  small 
number  of  observations,  he  was  to  sur])rise  the  world  with  a  va- 
riety of  new  liypollicses  niiil  principles  founded  upon  the  typhoid 
affection.  It  oppears  to  have  been  a  primary  object  to  cover  this 
disease  with  mysteries;  and,  since  it  would  have  been  inconsist- 
ent, aa  will  be  seen,  with  our  author's  plan  to  admit  (ho  doctrine, 
that  the  primary  cause  of  the  ulcerations,  itc,  is  an  ijitestinal 
inflammalton,  we  may  find  in  this  consideration  a  motive  for  ibe 
never  ending  attempts  to  show  by  the  rrd  and  while  alterations 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  me tnbmne.  that  the  lesions  of  that  organ 
were  owing  to  a  condition  of  disease  opposite  to  that  of  inllam- 
mation,  "at  least  m  a  ceriam  number  of  cases."  This  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  whole  pro]cet  ns  to  the  glands  of 
Peyer.  which  will  be  set  forth  in  th?  si^ini.'l.  )t  s1l\iIs  out  the 
hypothesis  that  the  lever  and  other  si'ij^ueiic  nre  rtlnrnhle  io  iiui- 
co-mtestinal  inflammation,  and,  above  all,  that  the  lesion  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer  is  not  the  result,  aa  it  undoubtedly  is,  of  the 
proportion  of  inflammation  ftom  the  mucous  mrlacQ ;  although, 
"ulceration  wot  large,  aerious,  and  almost  ahsayx  ■preieni  in 
the  small  intestate."  {')   And  thai  our  author^  doctrine  as  to 

(I)  ToLiLp.l4S.  ■><lii*iigHirtcd'iiltaun,nliIiT«mentiiueEha,UeuBidn 
tmaUedaiioi  ronctioni,  qmnd  ee  tranble  eat  ooMidenbht — Sitkircka,  &c  da 
HifteTyplwlde,  lib  t  3.  p.  171. 

(!)  On  Bloadtmiing,  p.  31.  (3)  Covpei'B  ConTcnatioiu 

InFfequoncy  of  disc^ae  in       Bmall  iiil,.slinc.  IVe  find  nn  inslanca  in  which  our 

of  Payer,  "  in  d  certain  caie."  ll  a  id  foilh  io  his  vcrj  "  Fim  Obieiv.lion,"  — 
"ThaoanuluinambnnBortbe  pMcbea  had  undeisena  u  illentiiiii  ^alogDUilo 
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Qis  puamount  imDortance  of  the  zlanda  of  Pever  niiirbt  abttin 
that  ascendency  which  it  has  emoyed.  by  cutiing  off  the  posu- 
bmtv  ihat  we.  icsinn  ol  Uii-  L'l;iiuH  [iiiiv  I  in  ili'lLTniiiied  byan  in- 
liajiuiiiiLorv- ht.i'L' 111  iiEc  iiLirsiLii.ii  jjiiici)'..Miii'iiiijr;mG.wear6to]d. 
mm  iiMT,  111  11  i-i-(ra;ii  i,i i i:j; ■m- id  r.i-,.-.  tlLi:  viiriOUS  lesions 
IlKIJ  nil  lli.'lii'1lili.:1ii:i'  <iii  IILJ>.''!'  'nil  :  [li.il  lur  iii-.l.'ini'c. -  - 


Having  thus  settled  Ihc  fundntiicntui  prniciplc  lliat  tcAile  soft- 
ening, thickening,  and  ulceration,  depend  upon  a  state  of  dis- 
ease, "exactly  opposite  to  (hat  of  itiflammntion,"  "in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,"  onr  aullinr  .ipplii":  ii,  as  we  have  seen  in  part, 
with  all  the  cdv.-min^r':  of  -ii  i  inri'  iiovoliy,  to  every  organ  in 
the  body,  where  Hit  k-.iiin-  ii:'.'.'';ir-iiiiu  wmild  not  be  denied  by 
his  friends  to  depend  most  palpnbly  upon  inflatnmalion. 

But,  as  our  author  might  seem  to  allow  that  the  intestinal  af* 
fection  was  leally  indonunatory  "  in  a  certain  number  of  cases," 
wc  have  a  constant  Tecuncnce  of  a  genoial  principle,  which  on- 
ly ceases  at  the  close  of  the  work,  where  we  are  again  reminded 

ac).  "  Of  (he  jpeejifc  alteration  of  thg  small  intertinc."  O 

Such  nrc  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  "new  methocl  of  ob- 

"  Tli''.  Fmichman  fmsol,"  in  the  luijpiagB  of  B«ddo«s,  that  D^tfaer  fever 
iinr  inllaiiiiiution  continuea  (qunlia  ab  inceplo  pnenaerit,)  to  be  what  it  nu 
at  tir^t ;  :inil  liy  niahaniaSiy  goivg  on,  be  IdbE  the  advantage  of  seuil^  out 


"Td  Vol.  B.  pp.  SS4,  *S6,  301.  AIh,  Vol.  L  pp.  ITS.  ITl.  ISl.  IN.  m.  IGO.  lie 
(S)  VoL  iL  p.  449.  (3)  BeddoM.  <id  Fnu  and  IsflamntiUon.  f.  JSC 
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But,  ns  if  in  fartlicr  anticipation  of  the  objection  whicli  would 
be  sooner  or  later  made  Co  this  scheme  of  subvetsion,  or  to  con- 
duct ibi:  ri^adr:r,  not  yet  prepared  for  a  renunciation  of  his  former 
knowli.'d'^c  ;iinl  priiic  iiiles,  to  u  Ibs8  reluctant  acquiescence,  and, 
csp!^ui:il]y  in  view,  as  wo  shall  see,  of  the  consummation  oftho 
aitatoLLiii:aL  doctrines  tliat  all  disease  cousisia  in  absolute  lesions 
of  structure,  and  tlint  thnt  which  is  most  frequently  diso^anized  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  tntc  scat  of  all  continued  fevers,  it  is  ineor- 
reclly  staled  by  our  author,  that, 

"  SevDrtheJiiEE,  I  am  far  /rom  prtteaUng  that  we  must  allow  those  orgaiiB 
only  to  hive  bven  inilamcd,  which  wp  finU  at  Iho  bbids  limo  rotldcood,  thicken, 
cd.  and  3olUiicd,oi  merely  eoflencdand  reddened.  The  hietary  af  the  mucous 
mcmbrajies  ia  a  pronf  lo  the  contrary,"  (') 

IVe  say  incorrectly;  since  the  proof  to  the  contrary  abounds 
ill  every  part  of  our  author's  work,  and  will  be  fully  exemplified 
in  tile  sapiel.  Before,  however,  leaving  the  important  subject 
of  colour,  by  which  our  author  has  so  successfully  invaded  the 
most  obvious  and  important  principles  in  pathology,  we  sb^l 
slate  one  more  of  those  occasional  snbmianons  to  fitct,  or  of  those 
peace-offerings,  by  which  our  author  proves  his  own  error,  and 
that  truth  must  ultimately  prevail. 

"  Among  tJtoeo,"  ho  says,  who  died  alter  the  thirtiGtli  day,  Ifaa  elliptical 
patchCB,  whether  ulcerated  or  aol,  presentod  tbe  follmnng  modifiMtioiu. 

"  Their  coLOUE,  which  had  beeo,  aa  alnady  mcntiaaed,  offtBEDhoe,  which 
varied  ia  inloaeity,  wib  changed  tosHctTDBE  of  red,  of  ouT,iiid  ofBLUKii) 
vjztDps  rBoroKTiomi  or  the;  had  a  auiuK  or  blvhh  ^^eannce  mthoot 
imy  BID  TniT,  ud  tbay  were  iM  M  lUok,  and  wme  of  ■  nxas  eaasiatcot  (ezlurs 
than  the  KID  patches  were,  nlhU  tbelMlhefhadafa  utDcaloDrthB  Um 
thick  and  HoTt  they  were. 

"  These  difl^nt  shades  of  coLora  fma  the  sm  to  the  aair,  theaa  diKr- 
eat  degrees  of  softening,  of  Ihickeningin  the  mannaraiidaccocding  to  theuw 
OF  TBOoiEsnoN  okcwly  itated,  in  cases  where  death  took  place  long  after  the 
commeacement  of  the  disease^  eeem  Id  me  to  demonslrats  that  then  patches 
in  nhich  tbej  w«e  found,  had  had,  at  a  certain  period  at  the  dUeaae,  all  the 
characters  belongii^  to  the  VXD  patches;  and  die  dlKroocee,  dxerred  betveoi 
them  and  these  latter  ouoi,  were  the  consequencea  of  a  retmgnule  couibo  na< 
ture  had  commanced  tor  the  uttiniala  roatontian  of  these  patches  to  a  healthy 
stale.  Thani£fiweoiutiasaa]EesBnteddiesainealter*ttoDBof  coMDHfConMl. 
ence,  and  Uucknessv  whether  the  pstchea  were  niceiated  or  not-"  (*) 

Frequent  affirmations,  like  the  following,  leave  no  doubt  with 

(11  Vol.i.p.I«. 

(1)  VoL  i.  p.  im  — As  lo  Dur  anUwi't  conttint  dTsqdaitlan  abort  tiM  cotw  of 
psiiii,  wa  miyaijofilMni  aididhia  Majotylo  Ihs  Cwdhul  oTBranBi,— "  Ibasa 
flowenBrcIifceWne,  ud  ydloir,  and  md  Bowen  intbs  coni,«lD«h  OMke  aplsuant 
aluw  to  Ibua  Ibal  look  on,  but  Otey  Inirl  Oa  »rfl.'' 
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the  loTfli  of  novelty,  oi  the  superficial  inqtiiier,  that  be  is  really 

engagedwithourauthorin  ihe  onalysis  of  a  disease  which  proves 

all  former  exjjcriutice  its  much  iu  the  wronE^,  ani  all  fundanieii- 
Inl  priiiciplos  as  visioiiarv,  as  ihi^  discovuiy  of  the  trilobilc,  or 
Siiuriau  reptiira,  or  the  inidia  of  ihi^  Uutowt;  on  lliu  saiids  of 
Scotland,"  (' )  prove  that  "  tliis  eiirth  has  existed  foi  millions  and 
millions  of  ages,"  sod  "underwent  a  remodolling,"  and  a  fresh 
stocking  with  animals,  at  ens  which  aie  "  conclusively  "  shown 
by  tlie  "debris"  of  such  bs  are  assumed  to  be  "extinct."  Thus, 
then,  our  author; 

»  We  cannot  eslalilieli  a  cninparifion  liclwceii  Mm  liji^hnld  af-ciiim  niirt  jimixr 
enUrilis  ;  and  it  woiilil  bcas  unrcaBim allies  U>  am/Miiul  :,\\  ihc  nc.ut!^  .ifTiciinns  of 
the  alinipnlaiy  canal  together,  nuTely  l.raiiw:  tli.'y  aiv  :it:  ni  f  oiiip.Lri!,'il  liy  rli- 
arrhiea,  as  il  would  be  to  confoinid  those  of  tlie  hm^i^,  lnianMj  -.A]  of  \\vm  iirn 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  dygpnosi."  (') 

We  have  certainly  no  disposition  to  follow  [lie  Kug^wlioii  of 
our  nulhor;  on  another  occasion,  that  it  is  unimportant  "to  know 
Ihe  came  of  trouble  in  our  functions,"  uid  that,  "  oa  excellent 
raodeof  arresting  diBeasea  is  to  omfotmd  them."  NeroiflieleB^ 
we  think  that  a  comparison  between  the  typhoid  ai&ction  and 
proper  enteritis"  may  be  "  establbhed,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
our  author  would  avoid  it ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
pathology  of  structural  lesions  is  concerned,  or  even  the  com- 
plex nature  of  those  lesions.  We  woidd  ask  in  the  first  jdace, 
however,  whether  our  author  has  staled  his  propositioa  fidrly  in 
implying  that  "diardima"  is  the.only  symptom  in  common  be- 
twixt the  Parisian  disease  and  "  |nopei  enteritis  ^  Next,  we 
will  take  a  "  proper  enteritis  "  that  shall  have  tortured  (he  low- 
est orders  of  society  for  the  many  days  that  almost  constantly 
marked  the  Porisinu  disease,  before  its  sutijecis  were  conveyed, 
or  "  walked,"  to  the  hospital.  We  will  give  them,  also,  the  same 
mode  of  treatment,  vrine,  cinehona,  quinine,  lemonade,  the 
straight-jacket,  or  consign .  them  alone  to  the  irresistible  march 
of  disease;  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  we  should 
obtain  not  only  all  the  array  of  symptoms,  but  all  the  lesions  of 
structure,  and  all  the  mortaiiIy,(')  that  distinguished  the  "typhoid 
affection."  Nay,  we  will  waive  the  advantage  of  taking  our  coses 
from  amongst  that  wandering  class  who  have  lately  emigrated 
from  lIk;  r-i>t[iiiry,  ■.vherc  simple  habits  prevail,  to  Ihe  purlieus  of 

(1)  i;,j,-l,l.ir..lv  Goalosj.  (3)  On  Typhoid  Fcvfr,       il.  p.  278. 

(3)  Moid  limn  a  third  part  oribs  BuUjccls  cf  oui  lutlial's  casca  p«tiihtdi  Itaal  It 
to  lay,  £0  of  13a 
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FariB,  and  where,  in  consequence  they  became  eaily  and  constant- 
ly subject  to  diarrhcea ;  (')  hut  we  will  lake  individuals  of  your 
own  chousing,  nn[l,  by  Mibjoclinsr  (bem  in  ibe  firsi  instance  to 
"consiiimion  nfimniMLijs  (]iiraiim},"(')  nnd  loan  cqnni amount 
or Cf'^'k'cl  ]"'(oic  lici.'iiiiiinir  liii:  irf::iuiif;iil,  will  iifierwaids  so 
eieospemte  llio  disciisc  by  tbe  same  Irentmeiil  tliat  obtained  in 
"  the  typhoid  alluction,"  that  we  wilJ  not  only  exhibit  the  coinci- 
dent "  symptoms  of  diarrhcea,"  but  will  astonbh  yon  with  out 
success  in  producing  a  perfect  parallel  in  pll  the  structural  le- 
sions that  have  appeared  so  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  anom- 
aly,—  not  excepting  even  the  glands  of  Peyer. 

We  have  already  seen  how  simple  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
from  wounds,  and  various  acrid  injections,  not  only  put  on  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  fever,  but  each  result  is  actiiiilly 
considered  to  be  that  disease  ;  whilst  pneumonia,  phrenilis,  fh- 
teritis,  may  come,  ai  last,  to  present  [he  same  mimic  symptoms. 
(P.  JdC  —  456.)  in  respect  to  the  last  aflections,  the  period  al 
which  those  phenomena  ensue  is  not  the  stage  when  we  must 
look  for  clear  distinctions,  or  for  any  definite  palholc^.  And 
here,  be  it  said,  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed in  a  careless  pursuit  of  morbid  anatomy.  Place,  side  by 
side,  the  victims  of  enteritis  and  of  typhus  fever,  and,  foi^tiing 
the  tokens  by  which  they  were  once  distinguished,  our  scalpel 
may  reveni  nothing  but  one  perfect  coincidejice  in  morbid  lesions. 
Each  may  have  his  "  rose-coloured  lenticular  spots,''  iiis  "  suda- 
mina,"  his  "  nlcerated  epiglottis,"  his  "  specific  alteration  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer."  his  "intestinal  Dcrforations."  and  even  his  "me- 
teorism";  nil,  and  each  one  of  which,  bemg  assumed  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  typhoid  fever,  places  our  science,  according  to  onr 
author,  in  a  state  of  ■■  infaiicv. '    And  so  our  author  further  on. 

If  we  may  venture,  however,  upon  a  general  izotion,  we  would 
say  that,  if  in  any  epidemic  wc  find  an  inslabilitv  of  structural, 
or  even  of  special  functional,  lesions,  the  disease  mav  be  Siifelv 
set  down  as  an  idiopathic  fever.  And  so.  on  tbe  ntlier  band,  if 
in  numerous  cases,  we  find  one  unvarying  lesion  of  striicuirL', 
and,  above  all,  if  that  lesion  was  the  first  m  ihi.'  sci  k's,  aur]  ihu 
earliest  symptoms  always  pointed  to  tiiat  part,  as  in  the  Parisian 
typhoid,  wi'  niity  equally  conclude  that  it  is  a  local  affection  ftom 
the  bc!.niiiiiii^r.    ('.ilainly,  however,  cases  may  arise,  in  such 

(I)  SeiilHd.vol.Ep.  !il7,etjJMim.  (J)  Ibid.  p.  iBO. 
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local  alTeclioiip,  whvn-  (i  vit  111,1/  supervene ;  but  only 

so  when  the  subjoct  if  piudis|iii,-.Ljii  b\-tiiii->uiutioiiiil  oaiisos,  wliilsl 
the  comp;ir;itivii  r;iril\-  ol'  suuh  crises  ^■.■|>^l^UL^s  einiri^ly  the  local 
from  llio  cdiistitimoiinl  iilfectiou.  'I'hi;  predisjiosing  cause  of 
each  will  have  beoii,  ulso,  prubiibly  tlic  snine  ;  siiiee  the  whole 
system  belli!;  predtspnscd,  ,io-i,siiiii<d  e:.iiT>s  m.-iy  ik'volnpc  some 

and  t.r  whrch  the  fmiin-i  iiuv  b.;  \W  -■jr-Z^L^'  eai.he,  Tlii^  is 
especiaiiy  true  ol'  that  class  ersociety  who  seek  lor  relief  in  hos- 
pital practice,  and  these  are  they  who  are  most  exposed  to  the 
occasional  Causes  of  entsritic  inflamioa^on.  In  the  constitutional 
cases  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  primsiy  local  derelopments 
of  disciisc. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  an  important  argument  with  out  au- 
thor in  liis  effort  to  establish  "the  specific aiterationo{ihaBna3\ 

-  We  i^ii.  by  mnm  m  irrllanls  more  or  loss  energetic  ,™d  of  long  conlinu. 
ancc,  [>ro.lLJ,'r  -.ai  i-Mcut-.a  ;  Iml  iv,;  caTiunt,  at  Ica^t  lo  i.iy  knoivlcdjfc,  cxcilc 
the  ly,.h.,i«l  ;,lilTrum  In"  sii/  mcQiis  (') 

Did  our  author  consult  Magcndie?  (See  our  Vol.  I.  p.  397— 
39S.)  Such  expeiimenls  may  have  been  mode  in  Parisian  hos- 
pitals with  a  Tiew.io  this  question,  [Vol.  L  p.  3DS ;)  but,  it  has 
only  been  our  painful  experience  to  witness  diem  in  the  practice 
of  bold  find  ignorant  ompyrics ;  and  hero  we  think  that  we  have 
sometimes  met  with  results  not  greatly  unlike  "  the  typhoid  aifec- 
tion."  nosides,  what  are  iho  "  irritants"  to  which  our  author 
refers,  compared  with  the  vicious  habits  that  prevail  in  the  low 
society  of  Paris,  the  infltience  of  those  Iiabiis  ujion  country  va- 
graqls,  (for  such  were  generally  the  subjects  of  "  ij'phoid  affec- 
tion;") associated,  also,  with  that  powerful  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing cause  of  intestinal  inflammation,  "  long  continued  consU- 
pation,''  and  a  thousand  other  natural  causes  that  cannot  be 
imitated  by  art,  and  which  establish  a  modification  of  inflam- 
matory action,  and  a  pTedis|>osition  to  disease  at  large,  that  shall 
bring  the  whole  system  under  its  powerful  influence ;  when  an 
artiJvMd  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  majr 
scarcely  extend  its  ravages  beyond  its  primary  seat  t 

In  advening  again  lo  the  disappearance  of  redness  in  ulcera- 
ted, and  other  disorganized  parts,  we  shall  not  here  repeat  what 
we  have  said  in  other  places  as  to  the  causes  of  its  decline,  or 
in  respect  to  the  compatibility  of  its  eniiie  absence  with  in- 
(1)  ibU.  lid.  U. 
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flaratMtory  nciinn.  (Pp.  187—189, 317—330,  857,  note.)  Bat, 
we  cannot  neglect  siiyin|i:,  ihnt  our  miihor  found  in  the  phthi-  ' 
sicnl  subjects,  llint  the  redness  romninod  when  it  "only  dinted 
a  fi-ir  il'iijs  previous  lo  the  death  of  tlie  p.ilient."  In  the  ty- 
phoid ntrection,  liowever,  the  cases  were  tilmosl  always  of  long 
duration,  (see  tabular  view,]  nnd  busidos  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  redness  lo  subside  as  tlie  lesions  of  stnictuie  took  place, 
diarrkma,  profuse  diarrhota,  had  existed  from  the  C 
inent  of  tho  disease;  uyo,  and  this,  loo,  in  most  of  the  it 
for  many  duvs  before  the  subjects  came  under  the  auspices  of 
science.    Ii  was  iiccompamod.  from  inebeginnmff  oi  ihe  attack. 


cs  me  lesion.  ■ 
nvpoihetical 
fiflammotion. 


raiiciu,  ^.ol"lL■]^ln^^  anJ  iliicliL'iuiiL',  that  ihc  dcslriictivo  protoss 
shall  have  an  end,  before  it  endi  the  patient.  Do  we  not  see 
in  the  proiracicd  diarrhoia.  which  aiiended  the  typhoid  affec- 
tion, the  apecud  mterpomtioii  of  which  wc  are  speaking,  and 
mai  11  mny  by  possibiiiiy  have  a  benevolent  lefeience  to  the  de- 
linquencies of  art  ?  Let  us  take  on  example.  Thus,  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  it  is  said  that, — 

"  Althnugh  the  diarrhaa  tnu  ttry  gmOfibc  moeatia  menibiBTie  of  tho  eolco 
prcsotitctl  no  evident  traccB  of  infemmalion,  inaauah  as  IhB  fhkktnxRg  hit 
EE  coN9iDEnEn  OS  Hf  coRsr-pipiice  of  Ihc  nadvia  occaslonai     Ihe  meteoritm"  ! 

It  would  not  do  to  have  iuflnmraation  liere,  for  the  absence  of 
redness  supplied  an  opportunity  lo  ndvauce  Ihe  hypothesis  of 
the  "specific  nature  oflho  intestinal  discose";  and  the  rejection 
of  iDflammation  carried  forwaid  the  more  important  doctrine 
which  is  involved  in  the  next  sentence : — 

•>  Bo  that  the  ALTERjIIIOK  of  the  fatches  (Glands  oF  Peyei)  o!  tho  Bmall 
intestine,  vraii  donbtlega  in  a  groat  mcaBure  the  cause  of  the  abundance  of  the 
alvine  diacliargcs" !  (') 

But, "  the  reaction  occasioned  by  the  meteorism" !  Mettorvm, 
then,  is  that  "specific"  cause  whicli  our  author  substitutes  for 
(I)  v«i. 
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I,  and  whicli  is  said  to  he  "exactly  opposite"  Id  in- 
flammation. What  say  you,  yc  disciples  of  Longinus,  or  ye, 
who  seek  for  mental  food  in  the  depths  of  Bathos  ?  Ye,  too, 
who  8ee  as  different  conditions,  physical  and  vital,  in  a  suppura- 
ting bile,  as  the  foregoing  modes  of  action  in  the  same  lesions 
of  structure?  [Infiammation,  Sec.  8.) 

We  will  have  other  examples,  lahen  from  our  niiTlior  in  roju- 
lar  succession,  of  these  meteoric  devastations  by  whicli  ihc  loro- 
going  doctrine  is  speciiilly  intended  to  be  exemplified,  as  we 
have  already  shown  by  former  references.  Thus,  Obs.  42,  a 
"cotton  spinner,"  who  "walked  iihuiit  tilt  the  twentieth  day 
of  his  diseane,"  (the  typhoid  affection,)  resorted  (o  the  hospital 
to  spend  the  only  remnining  day  of  his  life,  and  to  offer  his  intes- 
tinal lesions  as  a  substantial  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  contra- 
inflammatoiry  doctrine  ofulceration,  &:c.  He  was  a  corpse  on  the 
morrow,  and  a  very  important  one  to  science, — especially  1o 
diagnosis.  In  the  alimentary  canal,  the  following  contra- 
inflammatory  appearances  were  noticed  :— 

"The  fp»opluti;\a  presentod  through  i\a  wluiie  Imgth  oTal  lacerations  30  in 
number,  formed  by  tfae  deslniaiim  of  the  mucous  inembtane —  Stomach  Boft- 
ened  in  lu  upper  exuemiiv ;  an  incii  and  n  nun  irom  tne  nviorus  manu  email 
uJcers.    A  similar  ulceratiiKi  in  tlie  dtindtnum  near  the  nvloriiB.  —  Tbe  conio. 


(;™/,"ic.  -The 
ni  Tiwiiri  tiFiaiius  a 


It  will  Have  ueen  oosetvea,  mac  in  tiie  loregonig  cascj  all  tue 
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iddiictioJis  are  founded  upon  the  mere  debris  of  the  body ;  since 
'the  patient  did  not  come  under  our  iiuthor's  obscrvntion  till  he  was 
in  a  dyiiig  stole.  This  is  ujorbid  anatomy  in  the  act  of  bestow- 
ing its  light  npon  piilhology ;  and  this  is  an  oxoinple  of  typhoid 
fever  because  tlie  gliiiids  of  Poycr  were  found  diseased  beneath 
perforating  ulcers  of  the  inncon.s  membrane,  and  liecanae,  per- 
haps, the  patient  "icalked  aliout  during  the  first  20  days  of  his 
sicknea»"  and  till  within  A  days  of  his  death.  Taking  our  au- 
thor at  his  word,  thai  this  is  a  lair  c.\am|)le  of  "  tlie  lyphoid  affec- 
tion," is  there  onu  who  can  hesitate  as  to  the  nature  of  most,  if 
not  ill),  i)f  thi.'  ot!ifri:.is(;s  ?  The  coincidence  iu  the  various  symp- 
toms iiiul  IcsKiiis,  ol  ilii;  liMst  iinporiniico,  licKveci)  this  and  the 
other  coses,  cau  leave  no  doubt  of  their  ideality.  But,  here  was 
an  individual  who  was  able  to  carry  about,  in  his  ordinary  avo- 
catioDSi'the  moat  astonishing  amouM  of  disease  dll  ulcentive  in- 
flamtiution  actually  perforated  his  bowels.  But,  le^  the  su^i- 
cion  might  arise  lliat  lliL-;  wan  n  miserable  case  of  entcrilic  in- 
Jlammalioii  tijinii  whii.  h  oilu  i  Icciiin.s  had  supervened,  the  reader 
is  gravely  lold,  ili.ii,  ■  in  c^ise,  (^is  well  as  others  like  it,)  it 
seems  to  me  ihiit  iittlammaliiin  bad  but  a  smail  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ulcers." 

Here  is  another  ease,  being  the  one  which  precedes  the  ibre- 
goiDg,and  to  whichourauthorthcre  refers  as  supplying  the  same 
evidences  of  its  contra-inflammatory  pathology.  It  is  Obs.  41. 
The  patient  was  a  cirpenhr  of  diirl:  liair/'  Ho  had  beoii  ill 
18  days,"  "  came  to  the  lu»pit:il  for  ilif:  jmrpn.so  of  oblainmg  ad- 
vice merely,"  but  "  consented  only  with  reluctance  to  take  a  bed 
there,"  and  in  B  days  afterwards  fell  a  victim.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  the  morbid  anatoqiy,  we  may  add,  that  tlie  patient  "woU-ed 
oinri  "  fbar  cteys  before  his  death. 

•  GsratFolnini  DiDoh  iqieelsd  irith  blood.  MeSuBMiy  sulatuiDa,  veiy  mocfa 
infGoted.  The  eirciwinihifipM  the  small  muttint  were  unitej  to  ooe  mother 
brmEun  of  albamiixRu,  nemtnuiaui  seeratiMn.  At  the  snd  of  the  ileain  al 
B  foot  from  the  eocum,  tbeie  vrae  >  faforatim  oC  the  intestiDe  two  lima  in  di. 
smelcr,  situated  in  dqg  of  the  idcen.  Throughout  the  whole  lengtb  oftb« 
i/rum  there  waBagreat  mimbcr  iif  rEiprica!  palchci,  from  halTto  Ihree-qaarten 
of  a  line  thclh  (ompojeJ  aimost  entirely  uf  Ihc  mucims  mm^iraae,  which  wu 
^TO^'ili,  and  had  many  blue  poiiite  in  this  same  pari,  some  of  which  (B)  was 
vlteraUd."  "  Between  these  [nicerationa]  were  othera  of  a  mnailcr  mze  upon 
cnggtiwhich  wore  clustered  together,"  The  elHptiail  palcbet  of  the  ileum 

were  tomid  Akkened,  some  j^keraled,  and  one  of  Ihtnn  had  &  fetfonaion  in  th< 
saulieatit"  >•  Save  in  reapcct  to  aome  modifications  I  shall  soon  mention,  the 
UtbrnifOa  nnall  inlaline  did  mn  differ  in  the  least  from  what  ii  ohnrrBd  in 


iL  miiv  ui:  wini,  uiiiiiinro.  lo  ni)i)ri;(u  ma  tuMinr  mm  mis  ir:.  iiku 
the  foregolug,  a  strong  example  of  the  typhoid  ofiection.  Thejr 
are  called  "latent"  ones,  hovrever,  by  our  author,  till  made  appa- 
rmt  in  the  dissecting  rooin.   He  died  on  the  dSth  day. 

••Sllgfat  aSii^DQ  under  Ihs  aracknad.  Heart  pale  and  lery  lA,  ptrietei 
tbiit.  Tbeci>i»»vo  &watthBrfiajArapn,Biidapartort)utafl)KliveTwai« 
grajiA  and  eorerrd  bgfiOit  membnaia.  Bpiptaaa  rtdHth;  it  attend  to  the 
left  mdo  of  ttio  Buperior  BttBit,  over  >  nnall  extent  !tV  emtalutioia  if  At 
jumII  infMfine  adhered  to^lher  b;  meaoa  of  mem^tmiMit  teuBrtSaat.  It  Iiai 
on  iU  oxtemal  surface  patches  of  a  more  or  Jcra  dscp  Mlotlr,  owiiv  to  u 
xnjtaumi^liic  peritoneum.  ItemucoiiJ  mraiArane  liod  ioJ(  Aiijf  ite connjttiiee  in 
ihajf^anum ;  it  was  st/f  03  mrccru  in  tho  ilftim.  a  little  ^^ic^n^  Ihronghdut  its 


8il  limilar  »!ffraIionj         fuunJ  In  the  Hvc  inches  nearest  the  necum,  and  in 

ter.  Mtsenleric glands  a  lilllc  ml,  aiul  of  1}  or  4  Ximrs  their  usual  siie>  and 
were  but  half  as  cmiisleal  as  in  healtli.  Mucom  tni-mliram  of  the  large  in- 
Ir'live  ^n^  much  sn/ltaul  in  Iht  JirsI  hat/;  it  was  lliiekeiuJ  Ihraughinil. 

The  splei'.!  iva"  duiiifc  ilfl  uaual  size;  ita  texlure  wna  ;«/'  mi  slijjlitly  Poflenod." 

Tftc  phil'is'tphi/  nf  ihe  fm-rgiavf'.  "As  the  ii(i:fT3  of  the  Fmall  inlestinef  were 
the  miat  .<pi™.  am!,  dnuhlkis,  the  1 

"SO  that,  tlie  'laHainjjirilory  slaf-i:  hid.  iMill-n,  aiuajj  bcm  sli/^hl,  and  as  in  the 
precfdi'i^  case  (Oit?.  4-1  h'fl  ir^rrr^i-d  hrir  liifle  influejice  upon  the  u/cmifim." 
"\Vl,al  we  hivcelaled  in  reliitirn  lo  the  procediiiR  oliserv.ilion  a-i)l 

Hero  we  desire  the  render  to  enmpnre  the  foregoing  pothologi- 
cnl  views  atid  rciisoiiiiic:  with  wlint  we  have  quoted  from  our 
author  as  to  his  demonslrntion  of  the  contra-inflammatory  na- 
ture of  tubercle,  p.  G31  —  632. 

(1)  Vol.  ir,  p,  2S2  — m  — Wc  give  0111  Hill hor'n  »onl>  in  Ihcio  CUWj  lat  »• 
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Although  our  author  docs  not  take  into  account  the  Tital  signs 

in  making  up  liis  principles  nnd  generalizations,  as  we  shall  have 
more  fully  shown,  he  has  supplied  a  memorandum  which  others 
may  employ,  from  this  part  ot  the  record,  we  learn  that  "  ab- 
dominal pains  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  were  the  earlieat 
symptoms;"  a  (net  which  we  shall  leave  ihe  reader  to  connect 
with  (hnse  whu-.h  h.-ive  preceded ; —nor,  perhaps,  is  the  early, 
and  unilorm  diarriifca  an  unimportant  consideration.  As  to 
the  Uotlriiii'i  inorc  iiiiportiint  lhan  all,  that  the  vast  disorgani- 
zations, which  \\  c  hitve  hitherto  considered,  are  not  of  inflam- 
matorj'  ori|i;in,  but  iJqutiid  on  somelliin?  "exactly  opposite  lo  in- 
flammation," we  are  not  .sensible  Ih.it  our  nnllior  has  offered  nliy 
other  ground  for  iis  support  than  the  colour  of  the  pari;  whilst 
he  concedes  that  red  and  ir/iile  are  sometimes  blenaea  m  ine 
same  lesion.  Nevertheless,  tiiis  is  one  important  source  of  our 
anthoi^  celebrity  for  diiigi!ti,-:is.  But,  as  neither  morbid  anatomy, 
pathology,  or  diatrno-sis,  are  of  special  value  unless  they  lead  lo 
con«ct  treatment  of  disease,  we  shall  have  furnished  a  full  out- 
line of  ourauthor's  habits  as  to  this  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
science;  and  should  il,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  result  abor- 
tively, wc  suppose  that  this  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  pretty  good 
groiiiid  for  conclusion  that  otir  author  was  mistalten  in  imput- 
ing error  lo  all  else  than  himself. 

Having  thus  considered  the  contra- inflammatory  doctrine  in 
respect  to  the  typhoid  affection,  let  tis  now  look  at  a  passage 
from  our  author,  which  embraces  a  hazardous  recognition  not 
only  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  organic  lesions,  hut,  of 
what  was  probably  truly  the  case,  that  the  typhoid  affection,  in 
most  instances,  was  intrinsically  an  enteritie  infiammtuian, 
upon  whose  neglect  supervened  the  terrific  lesions  which  our 
author  ha.";  so  well  spt  forth  in  his  work  as  an  admonition  to 
others.  The  passage  is  obviously  intended  lo  carry  out  our  au- 
thor's design  of  abolishing  bloodletting,  blisters,  iSoc,  in  inflam- 
matory affections,  and  to  aid  in  the  substitution  of  tonics  and 
stimulants.  Our  author  comes  to  his  conclusion  by  a  circle  of 
speculation, — leaning  fitst  to  one  mde  and  then  to  the  other,  till 
wo  read  that ;  — 

reUlion  to  the  stale  of  Ihe  aloniixrli,  wc  might  beijin  with  Ihcm,  [tonics,  ic,] 
■  colli  infmion  qf  cinchona,  and  an  enema  of  cinchona ;  and,  if  they  produce 
DO  bad  efiectfl,  fats  rapidly  to  the  uK  strong  ttmicst  aa  the  sulphate  of  quiiuDt 
ID  the  DOSB  at  tiglii,  ten,  udeIh,  and  tmBly  gniiu,  in  in  orniutk  or  gam  potioo, 
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mthUia  ijrii})  of  ^nehmo,  or  vifoOar.^tiiig/arJriA  the  luMoiiil  infnnDn 


■  cncnoiH,  or  a  mma  ismonuK. 

And  now  fbi  the  paragraph  to  which  we  have  lefbned,  and 
which  follows,  immediately,  the  foi^oing: 

"It  at  the  earns  period,  [ifait  u,  alter  the  febrile  action  had  abated,]  tha  dlar. 
rhma  ia  copious,  the  euemala,  an  well  as  tht>  drinks,  ought  to  be  more  or  leu 


It  wonid  seem,  therefore,  on  ineeiins  a  declaration  like  the 
foregoing,  that,  by  some  mischance,  a  page  from  the  writings  of 
John  Hunter  had  got  bound  up  with  the  work  of  our  author. 

If  wo  be,  therefore,  right  in  this  mtUter,  it  is  important  that  those, 
who  are  coming  into  the  profession,  and  with  whom  the  works 
of  our  author  may  lie  made  to  siipcrscdi'  llie  cxiirrii'iirf!  and  llie 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  and  wlio  '■  uisi,<!lg  upon  the  dis- 
tTuit  with  lehieh  pari  of  the  facta  daiiy  pitblislied  ought  to  be 
recieved."  should  nudeisland  that  "the  typhoid  fevci,''  if  not  a 
sequel,  was  sadly  compttcated  with  a  n^lected  intestinal  inflam- 
mation, upon  which  depended  all  the  soflening,  thickening,  ul- 
ceranon,  and  all  the  perforatunix; — that,  however  it  may  be 
eonlcmleii  dim  idiopnlhlc  ivp/lii^  dcmrinds  tliu  early  rahibition 
ol  ionics  :md  snmuhinis,  iliey  may  have  Ihr.  ailvarilajje,  at  least, 
of  preacribme  for  another  name,  when  muco-enteriiis  is  the 
moat  essential  part  of  the  disease.  And  then  those  doctrines, 
and  that  treatment,  in  RilatKHi  to  pneumonia; — bnt  we  vill  not 
anticipate.  We  will  only  now  insist,  that  sdence  is  a  scourge 
to  humamtv'in  proporiion  to  the  evils  it  may  inilict.  We  will 
not  f.Mi  II  soicjicc ;  lot  she.  n  is  said,  is  a  "Heaven-born  maid." 
It  is  her  occQiiauon  lo  uiswiihu  the  choiscst  blessings  to  man- 
kind ;  not  only  to  biiild  up  pnnciples  in  medicine,  bat  such  prin- 
ciples as  shall  stay  the  havoc  of  disease.  Her  ministers  areibut 
few,  and  by  them  is  the  multitude  gnided.  "Who,"  theiefoie, 
"but  must  tremble  ibr  the  patient,  when  fiilse  or  impeifect  in-  ' 
struclion  has  kept  extreme  means  of  cure  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  physician?"  {*)  Or,  as  our  prophet  again  has  it, — 

"  l£t  B  profencr  ever  eo  fairljr  give  a  general  abalraet  of  facts,  hutead  of 
filling  the  hoara  with  hia  ovn  partial  ideas  of  their  reletioia,  what  can  be  for- 
luah  tM^ODd  a  bint  outUnel  ThsMndenl,  the  yaiiiig  man  going  forth  toecalter 
lib  and  death,  rtquiiaa  full  and  free  acceas  to  the.leait  pollntad  KHUcee  of 
Jmowledge.  Imag'*  ^  tiMmi  ma;  fail  to  Infiue  into  the  prec^tor  mrs 

(IJ  ToL  H.  pp.  «e,  «7.     {1}  Baddoe^  on  Fmr  and  InaaDunadan,  p-  17a 
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eelveiigusrouiemiDii  against  creduiiiv!  Ana  is  notini- diui  m  uraciiuoiicr,  irom 
li[ll'li  JH  '     III  riji-i  ililli.'ijlU'.  nil  rj"il  iji'.lnirl         ;  ;ji;.i';i.,',ii  if.  nil  IllCfmiity, 

rom 


tiiJiiiiiU!.'.  riowfiviT.  wli/il  wi:  Miiiili  M  III'  ii.i..M/ii'>,  itiJiL  "the 
[viiriniii  u:vi!r  ■  nr  onniiiuinr  wiis.  lii  :i  ri  lIiiim  imiiiiiiitoi  ciLses," 
an  idwaathtc  lever,  compiicaiea  wiui  uie  worsi  examples  of 
muco-euienua,  ana  miesimai  pendmioiih:,  umi  am  Kiiawu  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  ;(■)  itq>petirs  to  us  abundantly  manifest  that 
the  constitutional  affection  was  of  insigni&c.int  importance  com- 
pared with  the  early  intestinal  lesions,  and  thai  to  these  the  whole 
anei^  of  practice  should  be  direcied;  thai,  iii  short,  the  disease 
should  be  treated  as  muco-enlcritis,  as  the  only  feasible  plon  of 
arresting'  the  feirer,  and  those  terrific  secondary  lesions  which 
have  supplied  such  a  repast  to  the  anatomisl. 

Our  author,  therefore,  in  derotiog^  a  Ituge  proporlion  of  his 
work,  which  is  ostensibly  designed  as  a  mere  record  of  "  rigor- 
ous facts,"  to  the  subversion  of  those  principles  which  make  up 
the  Hunterian  philosophy  of  inflammation,  and  this,  too,  by  rea- 
soning upon  the  cadaverous  results  ofhis  own  cases  eKclusively, 
shows  us  how  far  he  "  has  kept  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  aiilhor 
of  Emile,"  (p.  686 ;)  and  when  wc  ruL'nril  nil  the  collateral  specu- 
lation in  connection  with  his  specific  gtiwraliznlions.  wc  shidi 
the  more  readily  imderstand  the  merits  of  Ihe  "  numerical  sys- 
tem," and,  by  duly  weighing  the  generaUzations  themselTos,  hov 
far,  in  departing  from  the  spirit  of  that  system,  he  has  "arrived 
at  the  condasive  results,"  of  which  we  had  sotne  forewarning  in 
the  nreface  to  his  work. 

With  every  sonlnniint  nt'  respect  for  the  npitiinn!^  of  Ihosc  ivho 
differ  from  ns  as  to  our  aulhor's  work  on  the  typhnid  Ibver,  as 
well  as  his  otlier  performances,  wc  are  consiraincd  to  express  our 
conviction  that  one  more  obnoxious  In  the  objections  we  have 
thus  fat  stated,  or  more  dangerous  in  its  practical  tendencies,  has 


(I]  Bsdbea,  Wd.  p.  13B. 

(S)  II  niBnfacreb*  DbMr(ed,n>  mil  hi  maie  ilinlinelly  set  forth  hcKi[\cr,  Out 
our  ■■Ubor  dOM  not  UHuUer  it  t\\  idiapillnc  Tuvct,  in  the  icmDleal  lenas ;  but,  thU 
Iba  wliola  CDDdhioDarilis  diaeuc,  uid  ill  ofilie  teuotu  prsceodcd  froia  ■  "  ipedfio 
»lt««tii>n''  of  ■  pwdcolu  put. 
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nnt  issiieil  fmm  tlic  press  since  the  appearance  of  Brown^  "Ele- ' 
men  Is  of  Jlcdicine." 

Perh:i|is,  lioWL'Ver,^vvc  have  not  yot  satisfactorily  made  out  our 
case,  and  the  possibility  of  which  must  lie  our  apology  for  ex- 
tendiiiij  tliis  arlicle  beyond  what  might  otherwise  appear  a  rea- 
soiiahlr  limu,  \Vc  iiri'  also  itiipcllcd  lo  give  to  the  subject  a 
critical,  however  oscnrsive,  iuvr,s(i::alion,  by  the  high  aulhorily 
of  I,oiiiM  oil  .dl  i|iicslioiis  iu  morbid  anatomy,  ntid  therefore, 
according  to  the  philosophy  witli  which  that  piirsuithas  beconia 
iavested,  in  alimatceisofapathological  and  therapeutical  nature; 
believing  it  "better  to  destroy  a  prejudice  than  lo  erect  a  pyramid." 

His  researches  have  become  a  great  landmark  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  Tiieir  importance  is  but  little  concerned  about  nb- 
sfract  facls  ;  Ihcy  relate  to  great  fund^imcutiii  jirinciples.  He 
has  contributed  more  ih.-in  any  other,  towards  unsettling  the  phi- 
losophical inductions  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  and  otiiers,  wiiose  very 
facta  he  puta  aside  as  unworthy  of  lecoiid.  He  has  arowedly 
Bspiied  at  pullii^  down  the  supeistnicture  which  has  been  rear- 
ed upon  the  phenomena  of  notute  as  contemplated  when  teveal- 
ing  her  vital  actions  and  laws. 

We  shall  therefbte  fro  on  with  our  author^  generalizations; 
resuming  them  in  the  numerical  order  in  which  we  started  from 
the  first. 

'11.  "  AUbougli  the  kardpalc^  arc  fonnd  in  aruUIUmtk  put  only  of  tlie  cmcb 
of  typhoid  fevpr,"  [Icsa  than  4  casee,]  "it  ia  DorerthekH  eridenti  thtt  the; are 
of  grtal  tsiue,  since,  «m  tliey  appear  lo  bopecnlior  la  li^iundfivB;  [1}  lIQf  mniU 
be  S'ljtdml  to  cnalile  ua  lo  tecogniae  the  aBbction  <U  Ai first  glatKe." 

aa  mil  23,  "  The  niffci.rism  and  ulceratiimi  of  the  large  I'lWiltne  are  no*  feu 

31.  "  It  [ihc  in-rrari.-in.]  brings  on  more  or  leu  marked  alteration  of  the  ttrtic- 
lure  of  the  imcetlnc."  ~  "  The  mcteoiiiia  coutd  not  bo  attributed  to  anf  appre- 
ciable  Iceion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  no  one  having  been  con- 
itanL"  "  The  thickening  im,  nithont  doubt,  a  amsequenee  rf  lite  mdioR  ^  0* 
membraaa  upon  tkt  gam  by  ahich  &ty  art  disUnded."  -Still  iem  can  we 
appeal  to  this  lesion  [ulceraiion]  as  the  cause  of  the  meteorism,  inaamneh  ai 
it  was  large,  serious,  aiid  almost  always  preient  in  the  amall  uitettine,  which 
was  less  frequently  rocieonscd  than  the  colon."  (') 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  thickening,  and  ulceration,  as  in  the 
lorire  intestine,  were  not  owing  in  the  $maU  inteaCine  to  a  "re- 
action of  the  membranes  upon  the  gasea." 

'St.  "Iwould  rciHiitli  that  the  ordinarily  iole  ornimencemenl  of  thi«  nymplom 


(I)  Vol.L  p.  M8.  W  Vol.  i  p.  MS, 

(IJ  VoLii.p.4M)i  androl-Lpp.  198,314. 
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[mriarism.]  is  a  oen  rsBUQ  lor  believing  that  durine'  life,  u  after  death,  tbe 
krirc  inlif  line  is  tho  piiocipal  Mat  of  it ;  A«  ntumui  Bumirant  s/"  fhif  but  hac- 
inff  btm  nffccltd  only  raiuccu/iHljF  upon  (Aof     (is  muSfnftitiw."  (>) 

"  Althau^rh,  inlht  aclfuilslale  n/'ictncc, [1]  leiDDOt  unga  onjr  caate  far 
mrironsm.  1  would,  netcrthelcKs.  remark  Chat  it  Beenwd  to  ma  to  ftiUow  dlaw 
which  waaannloEDuslo  that  by  which  other  ^mptonu  iro  gwreraad."  "Tbers 
IB  somelhiHE  ip«-yie  in  mctcon™  "!  (') 
27.  "At  a  certain  dcgrei-,  Ibc       j,.j„>,     /J,.  r„A,„  apprars  cJiaracJP7*w  of 


employ  against  it!"  "In  an  indiviihiBl  iveakenpcl  by  long  Bjflering,  it  murt 
have  concurred  most  powerfully  in  the  prodiictian  of  death,  and  periiajB  BAva 
BEEN  ira  PRiMCiFiL  CAUSE."  —  "  The  age  of  ilic  paticiit  when  placed  in  c^poei- 
tiao  lo  the  mtfeorwin,  ought  not  to  midrriHft  this  Hymplora."  (') 

3&  "  When  tncfeoritm  is  ahei'iil,  Micim  ar.^  Eomuolency.  delirium,  eitieme  de- 
MUtf,  audantna  [our  author's  ilalic'^l  and  no  uthir  nfTection  presents  this  grmip 
of  syiuptuuu."  (') 

"On  this  point,  O) on fO mon^  fVATs,  f^/imcnrfii  silcnf,  and,  aatheraiaaome- 
tliing  ancmc  mmifairum,  as  we  cannm  ciplain  its  deTelapment  bf  Ihoitit* 
of  the  internal  numbnin  of  the  intestine,  if  isyroperfijr  us  lo  et^agc  tn  ex- 
TESSKXKia,  triiieK  sotmer  or  later,  may  produce  happy  rcsuhi."  (') 

But  we  have  something  still  more  imporlant,  viz : 
IS.  "tn  Uiose  cana  inirbicb  the  nuunruw  is  very  much  marked,  we  may 
be  able,  atOiefirU^aiiBe,  toDuriKaiTmtTHSteBrsK  of  a  perMn  who  had  died 
of  this  dinaas,  [the  Qrphoid  affiction,]  fraa  Siat  ef  mt  who  bad  died  of  any 
otlier  acute  diaeaaa."  (') 

As  meteoTom  is  conaidered  fwndanutaid  \tf  out  author,  and, 
indeed,  "  peculiar  to  the  typhoid  afiection,"  we  shall  bestow  soma 
QOtitM^pon  it  ie^oiD.  C)   Next  to  the  great  basis  of  our  author^ 

(1)  Vol.  ii.  p.  34.  (t|  ToL  i.  p.  19K 

(3)  Tol.lp.«aj  B«id<totii.pp.3S,es,3SS.  (4}  Vd.  ii.  ^Eea. 

ft)  Vol.  ii.  ^  450.  (6)  ToL  i  p.  (91. 

(7)  Tbsn  ii  much  "  potlorins,"  as  Sit  C.  Bull  would  ray,  (p.  64*.)  abool  Ihia 


lo  the  "raaeiioo"  si'ili.-  i;-iU,-i.  Un  ;riii-.riNi-.,  hIi^i-ii,  as  will  .ijjpcsi  from  our 
tabular  Tiow,  wciu  only  c.piik.i  bj-  (porrUunnua  Eflbm  of  imure.  We  ue 
told  by  Mr.  Let,  Oint  the  ialaliiud  liiiont "  ISenuiiou, "  is  nnulanllii  obHtred  m 
the  boapitala  of  Ps"i,  "O  rrc<|uciil]y  accosioncd  by  the  pnsence  of  indurated  CKte- 
mvntillal  matter"^  (a)  —  la  wliich  Larroque  node  aaionL  (Vol.  i.  p.  3f>5.J  But,  if 
lliii  (irtlHinty  bB  quaationed,  ne  will  tben  giia  yoo  our  aBthm  hinudf,  vbo  ■ffimi 
that,  "  ihc  dtrrU  ftltSu  were  caulaii%.in  coDtact  with  maleritta  Ibat  bad  brouM 

Tisoi  iniinutei  IhMtlUanetleet  Of  fiBC^  matter  waacomnon  at  lAtiON,  and  aaji 
(.)  OiiilitMidlalMiwUtissf  Pcuc^IBIy.aadOimw.p.  ».—(»)  OiTfpMdrMi, 
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padiolt^ical  conduuoiu,  (the  Tariety  oIeolour»,)  the  foregoing 
contingency  takes  laak  in  our  author's  cases. 


IB  cipinfi^  doubltcfa.  be  too  ujiiotUi  and  wd  cinnot  enn  uvifn  liouU  to 
:iirapect.  sicqn  (bogo  which  an  indinwd  by  the  KnnBB  nfllM  Btsm- 
.'<ro  or  tbns  qoirti  oriiqaid.  id  S4  honn.  !■  ■  ntdbn  qDintitj."  (i) 

ihrniiLntrauon  wo  maj  Male,  that  "om  of  5B  palianH  affctled  wilh pnm- 


couf  qiciDbmna  of  lha  colon,  we  tt 
tha  metHHiam  dfinlnliteJ  in  nunj  palienta  durtng  Iki  Ual  inni  i^nji,  and  rha  oEtela 
of  decompoiltiDR  oughl  niher  lo  hiva  augDianlvd,  lhan  diminbhed.  Id  (be  caiaa  in 
which  Iho  nflccLinn  waa  mare  or  liai  quieliljr  fiitid."(j-) 
Wo  arc  dispostii  lo  Ihink,  howorcr,  that  oar  author  hers  aBiida  to  *M  daoom- 

418,  for  IhHdoclrine  ot  eUal /irmnMHa.]   Waste  mors  iodbied  Mbdlna,bow- 
in  manj  pttlenia  doling  th>  bM  dqn  tlWi," 
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no.  •■  Pr.-u,r^i,ni,,  [nf  ihu  intcfilincF,]  in  tlic  course  of  acute  diseiwBi,  ii  ]»»- 

culmr  xo  Iho  lyiiLnid  ^ni-rtiwL  (■) 

tha  docliiDfl  that,  ^  tha  djinlf  GUtDoL  ba  tjxt  eopioiu." 

II  migbl,  IbenTan,  fona  ta  inlar«tiiisii>qDii7  louoaitun  bow  ta  (diitoMpti;  bM 
bMn  punlad  b<r  bee  Dirnupcimittri, 

PsriHpt,  bawsTar,  il  maj  ba  aa  wall  to  allow  osi  anthai  la  abow  Ibal  w*  an  lighl 
in  tha  rongoing  cdndudon.   THua  i  — 

"The  largt  inttitint  loot  ditladed  vilh gtuttj  and  ibengnkoM  flaKDrtoflba  coba 
wag  very  much  lamod  lowardi  Ihe  light  aids,  and  coDtaioad  hdch  HoOLum  rsciU. 
nialusr."  li  ivill  b«  aean.  loog  bj  sue  aiitlior'i  cuei,  tliat  wban  Ibe  diuriKBa  lad 
baen  leaal,  tha  matmiain  wai  alwafa  gnaleal. 

And  ban  H  B  WDilh;  orconuik.  In  rriation  to  the  doclrioa  llml  inleatinal  "  thick- 
aoing  nuj  ha  mnaidared  aa  tha  CDnacquencE  or  the  tciciion  arthis  maicatiain,''  (p. 
Tin,  a.  15,1  thai,  in  U»  fongidiv  can,  ~- 

aad  thiicin  hordlj  be  ullribfled  lo  ill.:  rcaclinn  proiliiccd  b>  Ihe  dlllcniioG  itidr,  b<- 

oriim,  in  diflonacfl  oe  tri^arcd  in  Amoricat  a  aignal  oTwavaleacanca-  A  pmpluc  ac^ 
count  sriliisiliiijiioiiicsign  imy  bo  found  in  bi>  ptHthuiiKiiiiLeclnn*  anlbsTbaoij 
ani  Fiaclics  of  Pliyiic.  W  The  Bcpatt  i>  copied  into  Ibe  American  Medkal  Inlal- 
ligancar,  {e)  undei  the  BigniBcanlcaplloD  oC"  RircrUng  Fngraii" — in  tltoiioa.  We 
Buppoaa,  to  Ibo  march  of  "  the  prcaeni  alata  of  medical  actence." 

(1)  Voi.n.,  p.  373.— (See  Mr.  Ta;1or  on  Feribiadon*  of  tha  Stomadi,  fcc,  in 
Gaj^i  Hoaptlal  Repoiti,  Ang.  ISS9.  Alao,  StokM,  Gnna,  fcc.)— Tba  nadar, 
however,  raqidraa  no  hplp  from  ne  to  ihow  Ibat  modem  raoocda  pnra  tha  AUae^  of 
nor  anlhsr^  ganaraliiatiiin.  In  eiihl  onl  of  ill  onr  ulhoc'*  diMaetiona,  in  Ijphald 
ftrar,  (eipeciallj  whan  the  patlenti  eontiniied  to  "  work"  for  man;  da^i  aflat  tba 
nttack,  ncXwalked"  to  Ihe  boiplal  on  the  15th  orlOth  di},]  tben  wars  inlealigal 
petfonlloni ;       conalderablo  proportion,  and  one  which  utoinahea"  oar  nntbor, 

been  known  esm  to  a  n»U  nmAtr  of  phjakiana,  aeep(  witUa  nfim  yfan,"  kc 

That  ooi  antbur  wu  uni«|uainted  with  fait  oiurMtltn,  we  eu  tiulj  bdien. 
Lnjiag  our  hand,  tbsrcfote,  upon  a  few  "  Uack-lellar"  booka  which  aland  span  oar 
abehai,  wo  may  aay  Ital,  Bflrbelto  lelatei  a  caie  auclly  wmllar  to  our  aalboc>B,«iilf 
gonig  ■  liUla  beyond  Ihem,  BeKilea  the  uluerilioni,  wbich  Baibtlta  nitlook  u  Iha 
nault  of  inllunniBlian,  Ihcrc  vcn  /our  perTontioni  of  tha  loull  intealinB ;  wtaHiI, 
«laei,llBBW»iacaioofi(ifMnim(.  (J) 

In  tha  Acta  Phyiico-Mcil.  Acad.  Cmiti.  Leopold,  etc.,  is  analhei  iimilar  cBaa  of 
perfoimted  inlcslinoB,  whcio  a  quantity  of  iconiii  were  riiachirgcd  into  the  can^  of 

tion,  h»Tlng  tU  Iho  painful  «yi.iplolli»  r.ioluil  by  our  .ulhQr.{/) 

Tbsrcia  a  very  reiniikolile  cane  in  the  Sepalchietum,  (not  o(  fever,  hntinBamm*- 
lion.lwheialhe  ileum  was  perforulcJ  "oilKfilciiiuiiui/enHUH."  Han,ilao,iaanotbat 
caie  whcie  perfunUioni  of  the  integlines  wcie  anribed  to  wenu;  Ig)  which  "pofalta 

(.1  V.I.  i.  pp.  30!.  383,  «1  ^  ™l.  iJ,  pp.  ITT-ITe,  !IJ,  (ktv-(t)  Lh.  B,  p.  Nl^(t)  V«I.  ILftt. 
— M)  Pru,  tlsl.  I.  <,  c.  J,  Op.  On.  lim  — (1)7.  L  OI>l  IIS,  im— (/}Ila  AMHbM  MlnTlfc 
M«b.«8uiu.C™,«.™,lS07.-l,)T.ILI,3,fcll,ob.»;  L<,t.W,eb.K 
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other  regiuni',  parlicubrly  ihaae  of  Ok  neclc  tad  orouiiil  Uie  bile-ducts  an 
similariiy  ani»:teil ;  iJioae  last  having;  been  changed  in  no  other  cueoTdiwaM 
ihaa  ths  affection  which  it  is  the  object  of  (hia  work  (o  ohicidate."  C) 
32.  "In  certain  caeee  we  can  determine  the  period  at  vrhich  dealh  took  placa 

SS.  •'Tha>t■leo(the^lese■lleIicglaIldBWBBia■thBtoflllGpalclIec^theeSto 
of  m  ntngrait  emnt  to  Ihe  dtaease ;"  (*)  —  (eape^tll;  conndering  that  tho 
gtrater  the  violBiiea  ud  dnntloii  of  (ha  diaeaae,  the  giester  were  the  leuani 
of  itnuitnre.] 

Si.  "Tho^rayeoiour  [of  the  intestinal  mucoue  membrDnc]  19  very  nearlf 
tie  Bols  one  I  btva  met  with  in  a  certain  alii^s  of  paticcii!!."  [eleven]  Jte. 
••Tberefine,  if  we  conaider  thia  fact  as  an  niirf.'^rnti  gf  n  i:.i:NEflAL  law,  it 
Iblkiwa  that  the  eur  COLCDB  ii  faund  ai  a  canxaiuenrr  if  aJJ'rrjuna  lUie  Oiote 
we  an  new  ecmAmig,  cnly  in  patienta  who  have  died  meat;  dsjn  at  letot, 
and  generallf  mtr^  mm  daja,  alter  the  coameiMementoftbedi«e**e."(^ 

86  and  881  "  (Tfeerariont  of  the  anplttsia,  like  thrae  of  the  plWjpnr,  Mem 
ptcuSMT  to  pationtii  dyingof  the  afi^on  which  we  are  naw  euaumng."  (*J 

SI.  olIhanbrBweinuitcaDsidBriilcenlfiin,  arforttaldalrucilatifOit^ 
jlsiA  aa  one  of  the  ucMds^y  Biulamic^  cWncfcriiliei  of  the  ^ 
ai  mliusalreadf  daciilEdthat  ulceiationior  thejiinn^anlaiDph^giitaia; 
ud  that  thia  leaion  observed  in  a  patient  whaghould  die  of  any  acute  action 

patient  had  died  of  typhoid  fcvsr."  (') 

Especially  considering  tlml  ulcerution  nf  the  epigloilis  orciirred 
in  one-iburth  part,  at  least,  of  our  autlior's  cases  ia  pliihisis ;  nnd 
where,  alio,  there  was  Gometimes  a  conipiete  desltuclion  of  the 
epiglottis.  0  But,  what  places  the  whole  of  this  subject  in  its 
proper  light,  ia.our  author^  geoeralizBtion,  thst, 

the  niiacbicr,  ncit  to  the  Icimn  Drtheglan'lg  of  Pcya,  it  may  yet  be  Ihit  our  BUtbor 
ia  right  in  ng^cLing  ioflinimntnn  ib  llic  cauic  of  pcrfomtion,  and  might  have  diawQ 

•rriten.  Hera  i>  <ini>a-h  for  Ihc/ncI,  nnd  1I10  priiicip!!.  Fian.'C.  at  least  m  h^r  med- 
ical litenlure,  ii  rcmiikililc  Tor  cliimln;,  19  a  iio>'c1Iv,  what  bcfn  long  fimlliar 
Is  other  niUoni,  and  even  whal  oocf  common  in  her  ov,,.  Witn^n  bloodlelling 
in  rfasumatiim,  (lol.  i.  p,  330;]  Ihs  diicoTcty  of  muco-ganlHtlB  and  muco-enleritii, 
of  melanotic,  ind  cnc^ihaloid,  rormnlioni,  tic. 

(I)  VoLi.p.a4a.     (S)  Vol.i.  p-aai.     (3)Vol.i.p.232.     f  j)  Vol.i.p.  167. 

(S)  Vol.  Lp.  {6}  Vol.  i-  p.  303. 

(T)  On  niluai^  aee-tW,  MS.— We  think  the  paiholagist  wbo  bai  ujyngard  Ibr 
phyriola<Eri<>''<>'t'>*'''™"™  aDals^es  irUeb  ralate  lo  nleeiatian,  will  Im  baidly  b- 
dinad  to  coacn  with  oni  utboi  in  his  {Undamsnlal  disltnetioa,  as  it  napMta  thia 
iMioBiifMracniswbHiaccaningiiiaeMaaiidchronioanciieni;  indniywenol 
add,  a*  t*  an  Iba  gdwr  organic  letioDi  which  tontaa^ata  iU«  faattieai  pdndpUI 
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38.  »W«mnit  consider  (he  uJctrslnmiof  thelarjni.  and  eapecialljr  thne  of 
the  trachea  ud  inoLorna.  as  alteTBlimiB  fecdliar  to  phthisis."  Andtgun, 

of  uif-'  Fp'!riorn5  nnd  lairnx,  i  api>oar  uecuimr  lo  imn\si^-  ■  i '  :■ 


ver]  suiricU.liig  uf  a  specific  ciiataeler."  aiiJ  ■■aro  somt.-tliii);,'  jv-ctj/.V  lo  liie 
iy])h,.i,i  ain.Hi,>»."{>, 

41.  "  Since  lurfamina  appeared  as  frcquenllj-  in  the  casK  of  alight  atlack  aa 
in  thoEe  ivhich  were  more  seiere,  muBl  we  conclude  tliat  tliis  eruplion,  lifca 
Ihe  tc^G.coIaureJ,  icntJCul.ir  epots,  is  Bomething  peculiar  to  tho  typhoid  nffi^ 
tioii?"0 

Our  aullior  endeavours,  in  I'arioiis  places,  10  estnblisli  a  speci- 
fic relnlion  of  the  rose-coloured  lenticular  spots  and  the  sudatni- 
ua  to  the  typhoid  afTecttoii.  There  is  nearly  as  much  practical 
iaiportance  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  meteoriam  or  to  the  glanda 
of  Feyer.  (*)  But,  in  respect  to  the  sudamina,  our  author  re- 
marks, that, — 

•>  B;  a  fatality,  which  I  cannot  too  much  regret,  \  looked  tbr  them  in  nine 
eubjecla  only,  [of  the  fatal  caaca,]  in  sii  of  whom,  or  in  nro-thiidi,  they  wen 
Been  in  a  larger  orenialler  quantity."  "They  wore  seen  in  14  out  of  SI  nlb- 
JcctB  [that  recovered]  in  whom  the  diBcaso  was  gract,  and  .in  wbinn  I  looked 
etrictJy  for  them  ;  that  is  Id  say,  in  the  MToe  propartian  u  VBOBg  tbaes  who 
died."  (■) 

(DOn  PhtUsia.  aoc.  60,  iSS.  (i>  On  Typhaid  Favsr,>oL  Lp.  MG. 

(3)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  803.  (4)  VoL  ii.  p.  SOS. 

(S)  See  vol.  iLpp.31,  Bi,  OT,  !6S,  SIl,  231.  33-1,1-19,358,  3«t,  36S,  and  nfcnncn 
in  othrr  plicE'B.    H»  nlln»s  audaniitis  la  l>e  frequent  in  Plilhiiii.    S«.  IX. 

(S)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  aOT,  a03.  —  LIkri  all  ullicr  gt'ii.'raliialionsnfoiir  author,  tho  uittmp- 
tions  a?  to  the  auJnmina  and  losc.colourai  jpou  appear  not  to  hate  utood  the  leil 

eudimlna.  Elu  CDnclndcg  that  AI.  Loni!  has  variously  invalHatnl  his  own 
.inltmonl,  and  Up  hringi  fiirwairi  n  vaiiply  or.liMQ.OMii  which  aivcsis  and  audaoua. 
coiacidcd,  and  tiniLlly  alTirmi,  thai  aailimina  are  oflen  absent  in  ilie  Faiigian  "  ty- 
phoid ■  neclion,''  (ag  ii  nianifcKtly  iinplicti  by  M.  Louii,)  and  tlial  "they  have  do 
greater  relation  to  thii  aisniliied  diauasc,  than  10  manf  nthen,"  of  whicb  be 
Ml  analytna  of  inore  than  laenlg.  (gl  Subaeqaent  obierrera  han  (irired  U  >  liiiiUai 
Goacluiion.  Thai,  recondy  at  ihs  Nonr-Yorli  Hoi]KtBl,  b  aevanl  Guei  oTEendne 
typhoa  fevei,  cimtract«l  in  Iroiind, "  tho  oiuiilion  orSnduoiDa  vm  dlinivad  Bbmt 
thg  neck  and  groini ;  but,  this  eruption  wat  the  lamo  in  lyphcad  iarar,  and  ia  muj 
oTlhe  aevero        of  rnnillcnl/rrn-."  (6) 

Ai  to  the  rci  ipoli,  Ihey  ere  abiniluned  by  all  but  our  author^  ll^lm^JiT^t  lolknr- 

I.)  La  Uinna  FiuualH.  No,  w.  ISS!, 

(t)Nn>.TailJoaiB.arU>cllE]Deaid  Berieiy,  JalJ,lSK,  p.  Ul. 
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43.  "ThenuiMdkaraeferiitfet^ptoraiaf  the  tyjdind  B^tJoli,  theinwo^ 
the  brown  dejpctions,  or  eompMed  of  cloU  of  blood,  the  Budamiiu,  the  dele- 
tion of  the  akin  in  the  part*  coinepanding  to  tha  blieters,  occnired."  (') 

We  shall  noir  present  on  induction  by  which  we  are  author 
ized  to  decide,  that  a  disease  may  be  token  as  "  the  typhoid  affec- 
tion" if  it  possess  certain  signs  which  ate  common  to  many  olher 
diseases,  thoiigli  the  cuat!  in  i]iicsli(m  hnvc  no  cilhc!  characteristic 
symptom  of  (lii;  lyplioid  roiiipl^iiiii,    Thu.', : 

'W,  "  I  Ihijik  1  fTiny  irikjii  rai'^.:      r>,  rKiii  li  ^'/mvintiis  analogouH 

to  those  n'hich  have  bi^i^n  |>ni[itGd  oui.  c]<!vi-ki|ii'  thriiisi'tK  .H  m  iilii>ut  out  obeerr- 
ing'  It  the  same  time  meteorism.  rose-coJoured  lenticular  K;ini^.  nr  siiclamina,  I 
imf  fM  ioffiiat,  we  ongbt  not  to  imagine  the  exiatcnce  of  ihe  lypboiil  afTec 
tioD."  C) 

44, 45, 46  and  47.  "  Out  al  three  auhjects  in  whom  the  pulse  ie  anapM.  ir- 
ngvlar,ir\iena\ilf»l,  mtlranhhng,  and  very  much  accclcntted,  WB  can  cmclnde, 
thercfori'.  with  pmbabilitv,  that  there  are  two  in  whom  the  barf  ii  u/inie4"  in 

the  typhoid  affeclion! 

Tlic  foreg'oiiin  generalizations  being  of  the  most  momentous 
importance  in  a  prnctical  sense,  we  have  arranged  them  as  four, 
since  our  author  presents  that  number  of  criteria.  Then  follows, 
immediately,  — 

49,  "From  tliin  propoeition  flows  annlboroi ocortwijiu-iicf,  vit  (he  possibilily 
of  tecogniBing.ancasi:  by  approiiinaiion,  uio  moniciii  u  iieii  mm  fouenijig  com- 

An  important  law  foiLOWS  immeumiOLV.  and  is  preaicatcd  not 


CO  r  a     n  of 

the  uiy^lx\  of  bloinil^tliiii,r  in  ihosf;  eases  it  was  niosl  ile- 

manuea  bv  a  slowness  of  me  puisci  for  these  were  evLciently 


complicated  with  voaous  congestions  as  well  as  with  inflamma- 
tions. (See  our  Vol.  I.  pp.  145—146. 198—204, 219—232, 
Thas,  then,  our  author:— 

4U.    vwiii  mi  fdiiii^riduii  oi  uiese  ucu  wiui  me  precemog  one*.  lE  IdUdWb 
that  a  moderately  rn;iuf  pulse  makes  the  pn^noaiB  ame  fevotirable,  and  ought 
to  make  us  conjecture  that  the  coune  of  the  dieease  will  be  rapid;  while  an 
Ofpusile  stale  o^  the  pnlie  ought  to  DUdie  Ua  fearful  as  to  the  termbuttioa 
lenfflh  of  Ihe  diseaie."  (■) 
50,  "Cough  is  mucfi  ™jr</n;7iKB/during  thecoaraeof  the^phmda^tion 

en;  and  iheir  acciJentil'DiInrs  hu  been  well  iliown  bj  lha  MedJco^miiicBl 

(1)  Vol.  iL  p.  334.  <S)  VoL  u.p.  see. 

(S)  Vol- <i- p.  >3I.~Oai  anther  tUnka  Ihu  then  "diapiotlio  dgu  iDiHt  add  D«« 
loteiHt  ta  Ihe  atndf  of  tha  diflbiant  auditiwia  orUB  pghai" — AU.  p.  m 
[4)TaLU.p.S3S. 

MM)r,18N,t.M,*«- 
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Ibandniiag  tfaatoToAaraMUdCMMM."  "It  ismon  freqaentiniltt^phaid 
thin  in  uif  alheT  Bents  iSbotioo."  ('}  Calani,pnci(ninii48te.1 

SL  "TUB  cuei  in  wbich  fiocU  mitter  w*»RRxal  wiA pun  bboi,  tr  tboM 
in  wiiich  it  had  Om  aqwct  and  cwunrtwice  of  O0fwgn)u)idi,iiemrtlir  ofre- 
mul,  inssmoch  at  mcostioiH  of  thia  natuie  Wre,  dbmat  wltiunl  ccetpttoR, 
BnwolimMdmttecataw<^  acute  £KiuM,«»Kp(vv<nl^^  •'Tbej 
will  cootribiitB  TBiy  nmcb  to  make  tbe  diignoaia  mora  dear,"  in  donbtfnl 
eaMO    Ydlovfiitr,pli^ve,  jnaTuro,  onlfiwjr  fjiAtu,  Moftaif  fa^awma 

Sa.  »ItbillkIcanBS^Een«1Ulr,th■tirapBtlB□twitbtllS^rpl>didafl<>e^M 
«i|i«riaiicaa dBHiiom,  tlien  aehiU  vliieb  cootinnaiiritlMm^  oralmcat  witlioa^ 
inteiTuptiai  for  84  houn  anil  mm;  it  ma  afterwatda  hia  face,  axtnnutiea^ 
and  a  pait  of  hia  l>odf  be<XMne  of  a  puipliah  caboj,  uaiiidenbla  mttsDHim  comM 
on  quickly.  Ilie  abdomen  appearing  painful  for  the  first  time ;  if  these  ijmp- 
toma  are  foand  thus  united,  we  ou^t  to  decide  that  very  ^obabl;  there  ia  a 

S3.  "If  iJie  liiseaEc,"  [thai  istoeay,  the  Datureaf  the  typhoid  afleclion]  "have 
beentslcnf  iiillhal  mmncnlaaA  there  super\'ene  suddenly  ia  a  patient  with  diar. 
rtnna,  pains  in  1)10  abdutiien,  af{gravated  by  pressure,  accompanied  bj  Ion  of 
expression  in  the  foaturee,  and  more  01  leas  qieedily,  by  uauaea  and  vomtiug 
there  vtiM  be  a  perfornfion  of  the  imaB  inteiline."  (•} 

M.  '•The  cerebral  BymptoniB  natt  oO  (it  ofAert,  or  qppOM  the  development 
of  thmc  which  ought  to  corroapond  widi  the  altaadona  which  occur  in  the 
eonrae  of  the  dolirium."  (*) 

BO  and  58.  •>  ^atimda!  tmamenti  or  rigUUy  if  Ou  imtsela  form,  therefore, 
lite  ifrmninRf,  one  of  the  noit  importajU  eigne  in  the  typhnd  aflfection."  (■) 

57  and  68.  » Moreover,  if  then  ie  no  J^naitaa  between  the  alue  cif  the 
tongue  and  that  ^  the  iMnodl,  [in  diaeBaee  generellf,]  nrither  ie  there  an;  de- 
fwmfance  between  the  luinu  of  the  jEnt  and  those  of  the  olker  parte  of  the  moath 
and  fouces."  "  When  there  are  no  cerebral  aymptoms,  the  tongne  nuM  be 
exanuned  for  iteelf  alone,  and  not  as  showing  the  condition  of  tho  mueoue 
membrano  of  the  slomach."  {') 

V  59,  "Therefore,  nil  Ihr  didbrent  conditions  of  the  tongue  observed  during 
the  cuuiye  (■(  llic  t;.-[)!LLiid  (ever  diuhI  he  ronsiderod  as  the  result  of  one  and  Ihc 
Mmt  cans''  u  l.icli  ir.  rranniorj  In  tlipm  mth  all  secondary  Icaiona  which  come  on, 
like  Ihp  Inmiort  dX  various  periods  of  the  disease ;"  (^)  tliat  is  to  say,  the  glands 
of  I'lmr. 

Our  autlior  everywhere  dwells  with  empliasis  upon  the  mo- 
mentous infliioncos  of  the  glands  of  Poyer  tipon  every  part  of 
the  animal  fabric,  but  disregards  those  most  important  physio- 
logical relations  which  subsist  helwixt  all  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary mucous  membrane,  and  especially  hetwixt  the  organs  which 
are  intermediate  and  the  terminations  of  that  membrane.  (Vol. 

(1)  Vol.li.  pp.2«,247.  (!)  Vol.  iip.  18.  (3)  Vol.  ii,  p.  SB7. 

(t)  Vol.il.  p.3T4.— Ii  occutred  in  BofUnsca;  bat,  in  3  of  Uh  S  cuei "  It  was 

(G)VoLiLp.4SI.  (S)VoLiLp.im        VoL n. pp. S4, SCk   (8) ToL i. p, BS. 
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I,  p.  60— 61.)  We  doubt  no^  however,  that  idi;nauns  will 

coatinue  to  pay  their  accustomed  heed  to  the  various  condi- 
tiona  of  the  tongue,  as  nmong  the  important  vital  signs  by  which 
llicy  are  giiidcd  in  diagnosis,  treatment,  itc. ;  however  like  all 
other  syinpioms,  it  may  liuctuate  in  disease.  It  has  been  rarely 
surmised  in  recent  times,  until  our  author  came  forward  with 
audamina,  ros^^oloured spots,  meleoritm,  Ac.,  that  there  is  any 
tmiioRn  ralatioa  between  a  puticnlar  symptom,  or  a  secondary 
lesion  of  structure,  and  a  given  disease.  But,  a  certain  group  of 
symptoms,  of  which  one  or  more  maybe  absent,  has  been  always 
known  to  be  more  characleristic  of  one  disease  than  another  ; 
and,  if  this  disease  happen  to  be  a  real  lyphus  fever,  it  has  been 
also  known  that  the  tongue  is  apt  to  present  appearances  remark- 
ably uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  differing  as  much 
from  our  author's  account  of  the  Faruian  fever,  as  did  the  other 
symptoms  in  most  of  our  author^  cases;  which  the  attentive 
reader  of  his  work  will  have  seen  to  have  been  those  of  a  severe 
intestinal  inflammation,  that  ullimateiy  involved,  in  its  unre- 
strained career,  most  of  the  organic  viscera.  But,  the  philoso- 
phical physician  never  regards  the  appearances  of  the  tongue,  or 
any  other  symptoms,  abstractedly,  (Vol.  L  pp.  £36, 237 ;)  nor  does 
he  conclude  that  gostritiB,  or  enteritis,  has  no  ezistence  because 
the  tongue  is  in  a  natural  state.  His  scope  has  a  wider  range ; 
and,  if  he  find  the  tongue  unfaithful  to  its  common  report,  he 
marks  it  down  "as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule."  (Vol.  I.  p, 
62€,  note.)  But,  again,  enteritis,  or  muco-enterilis,  is  complicated 
with  idiopathic  fever ;  and  here  new  phenomena  arise  in  respect 
to  the  tongue,  —  such  as  were  not  often  present  in  our  author's 
cases  i  more  complex  influences  now  add  greater  diversity  to  all 
the  functional  lesions,  and  new  localities  of  disease,  as  well  as 
the  const i III tional  form,  more  or  less  diversify  the  appearances  of 
the  tongue.  But,  these  appearances  generally  bear  a  remarkable 
relation  to  the  other  symptoms  ;  though  the  whole  must  be  ana- 
lyzed and  compared,  before  either  can  receive  its  due  importance. 
This  is  often  the  work  of  mind,  imd  of  enlarged  observation  alone; 
and  if  others  fail  of  the  task,  it  is  no  proof  that  nature  does  not 
supply  the  means  for  interpretation  while  she  ctm  receive  any 
benefit  from  art  We  therefore  protest  against  those  general  in- 
sinuations that  the  appearances  of  the  tongue  do  not  bear,  in  a 
general  sense,  an  instructive  relation  to  the  condition  of  diseased 
organs. 
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But,  says  our  autlior,  "the  tongue  was  almost  alwaya  natu- 
raV'C)  Now  this,  and  all  that  follows  in  immediate  connection 
with  it,  is  contrndicied  by  nearly  every  one  of  his  esempUfying 
cases.  Still,  the  foregoing  affirmation  will  appear  less  remarkable 
when  the  reader  looks  back  upon  ourquotationsorhis41st42dand 
43d  observations,  (p.  713  —  715,)  and  upon  the  disregard  of  struc- 
tural lesions  of  the  brain  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  The 
appearances  of  the  tongue  were  such  as  are  universally  known 
to  attend  muco-enlcrilis  and  its  consecutive  lesions;  whilst  those 
of  lyphus,  and  every  other  fever,  in  their  fatal  and  protracted 
stages,  have  ever  diflered  from  our  author's  account  of  the  tongue 
in  the  fatal  and  prulracled  cases  nf  the  "typhoid  affection." 
(See  our  tabular  view,)  We  need  scarcely  say,  in  respect  to 
typhus,  especially  when  fatal  and  long  continued,  that  it  is  so 
uniformly  marked  by  a  "dry  and  black  tongue,"  that  this  appear- 
ance of  the  organ,  ns  well  as  sordes,  is  very  commonly  held  to  be 
significant  of  typhoid  fever;  although  thiidisea.se  have  been  only 
pneumonia,  or  some  other  filial  iiitlammatioii.  Siibsnhus.  imd 
low  mutleriiii;  deliiiuii],  it  k  true,  are  llien  gi^ncndly  more  or  less 
attendant  upon  true  typhus;  but,  the  violent  spasms,  and  Che 
"siraighl-jackef'-delirium  of  the  Parisian  disease,  are  rarelg 
■  seen  in  typhus,  but  are  common  attendants,  aa  in  cholera,  upon 
enteritic  inflammalion. 

We  need  not,  however,  argue  this  jioint  with  our  author,  since 
it  is  the  InirtiiiMi  of  his  work  to  show  llmt  the  discaso  wiis  not 
only  local,  but  depeudcjil  aloiiu  upon  a  lesion  of  the  glands  of 
Payer.  Our  author,  however,  has  given  to  some  the  impression 
that  he  regards  the  disease  as  a  constitutional  &ver.  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  can  have  alone  proceeded  from  his  involved  man- 
ner of  writing,  the  designation  which  he  bestows  upon  the  nffec- 

lion  Ihcii;  veir-,  in  nrorly  nil  iho  cauB,  [oTwmfy,  loo,]  poiiiB,  pncking  ecnsaliDiiit 
dryneu  Dflhq  llirool,"  "IhoH  twoQi  laited  fiom  Iwo  Id  twenty  dvjB,"  kc— ' 
Moir  omA.: — "BoLween  Ikueiuioni  «i{U«t  (/UtlMgw  Utri  uu  a  ftrfitl  tuat- 
tgji.  (f  frUIamuKBi  tf  Ut  taigui  VM  loincluim  rapslicnt.  at  alhen  conneclad 
inthnMOAifi  tMIomd  by  ulccntlni,  or  icearapanied  l>y»  mhIfiwii  BmiaUt*,  ntk 
wu,  likaw'uB,  tbscuc  wlI&litiirfiBuraciiungtbapuielcioflliBinoDth  iMlfiiiiCMv 
in  K  propoitioD  tl  lait  u  greM.  And  uih|[  aiiign  Jfftrml  cniKi  It  Utntitdlf  lit 
tan  bdau,  ulily  hiun  thtg  hni  Hi  Ihi  mii  uat  T'  if)  Or,  tdij  "uuen  diSocsl 
caiuH  lo  idenliull;  tha  unu  1«bdoi,"  bscinu  idartSts,  toflmbig,  ud  Oa^adtif, 
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tjon,  and,  eapecially,  fiom  bis  direct  and  indirect  affinnations 
that  the  lesions  of  structure  are  not  inflanimatory,  but  "speci- 
fic," "on  opposilt;  nalnro  to  infl.namnlion,"  and  dnrkiy  mysterious. 
That  our  autlior  fully  makes  out  liis  poiiil,  timt  lliu  (iiscaso  gen- 
erally Iwgiiu  in  Uii;  iiL[c,>^[in:il  i;iMial,  aad  rEidiaiiiii  liom  lhal  jKiinl, 
we  think  is  evident  from  tlie  great  extent  nnd  uniformity  of  the 
structural  lesions  of  the  intestines,  setting  aside  the  symptoms. 
And,  what  shows  most  emphatically,  [and  independently  of  his 
expri^ss  duclamtions,)  the  ultimate  design  of  our  author  that  all 
the  lesions  of  organization  should  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
coiitra-intlammatory  pathology,  is  his  repeated  declaration  of 
hosiiiiiy  to  the  school  of  Broussais,  (')  and  that  we  have  little  or 
DO  kiiowlcd^  of  ^neral  influences  from  intestinal  inflammation. 
But,  whilst  llture  was  nnlhirtg  novel  in  the  doctrines  of  Broussais, 
and  although  leading  lo  great  theotetical  enoTs,  especially  in 
regard  to  idiopathic  fever,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  system 
of  pathology,  and  the  practice  which  it  inculcates,  are  to  the  in- 
terests of  mankind,  when  contrasted  with  our  author's,  in  the  re- 
lative aspects  of  peace  and  war. 

Wewill  have  onemore  generalization  in  respect  to  the  tongue; 
smce  It  supplies  a  good  exemplification  of  our  author'B  use  of 
analogy.  It  is  also  one  of  the  many  of  out  author's  analogical 
circles  of  reasonmg  by  which  he  enucavoura  to  show  that  the 


Eut,  let  us  refresh  ourselves  once  more  as  to  oui  author^  os- 
tensible opinion  of  the  worth  of  analogy.  ,  Thus: — 

"This  eircumstanco  in,  in  fact,  worth;  of  atteDtion.  inasmuch  aa  it  ibowi 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  doeida  that  inflaaunation  exiMi  from  the  oceocienea  of 
a  sljigle  symptom,  without  eiposing  one's  aetf  to  veiy  grave  anon ;  ind  dedne. 
ticms  bom  analogy  am  not  any  mm  ariain."  (>) 

(I)  TbuB,— "ThimnsctioBitipon  wiridi  th«  ow  nuAeal  AxMu  dipotdi  in  • 
(mt  mouun,  lirniUj|,Dnr  Ut  tiotibinm),  and  timt  teUchlhifmat  friUtt  rmtta 
hmce  icen  giem,  md  whm  Hagnstii  U  Ikt  mial  abiain.'' — Tot.  ft  p.  44. 

(1)  Vol.  ii.  p.  BS.  (3)  Vol.  n.  p.  SM. 
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Here  our  author  had  in  view  the  vuions  atutogies  Ihst  might 

be  brought  Id  show  the  inflammRtoiy  nature  of  the  lesions  in  "iha 
typhoid  nffcciirin." 

Ouramhor  15  copious  011  ihu  subject  oi abdominal  pains,  and 
chiltx.  in  Lis  work  iiu  -'[ho  typlioid  iiircction."'  Bui,  as  his  re- 
marks on  the  former  symptom  relate  mainly  to  the  condition  of 
the  patients  before  they  entered  La  Charity,  (as  indeed  they  da, 
also,  to  the  chillB,]  we  shall  leserre  their  considemtioii  for  an- 
otherplace.  As  to  the  cAilb.ve  suppose  it  was  intended  u  a  gui- 
eral  principle  when  our  author  says  of  a  particolar  case,  that, — 
'  6L  "  Us  tJiilto  which  occuTredsix  daji  befijrs  deaA  {nKMad  tfadnilg]*- 
ment  if a  ncvUtiim:'" 

But,  a  little  farther  on  we  read,  that, — 

"TtieGliilia  [Id  pneumonia]  were  repeated  in  II  padeiilB  during  three  or  four 
ityt,  and  thej  ceased,  a*  during  Ihe  ryphoid  affeciion,  afttr  entrance  into  the 
HmpitaL"  And  m  of  <rf>ip;!as.  In  rlmimati^  and  angina  ^frurojii,  thBf 
Tstamed  mcrol  timet  in  gomo  subjects  in  consequeocc  of  tbe  eitomal  spptiea- 
tioi  cold,  or  without  any  opprccijxble  cause."  "X  diiiljh  nfgutar  cUllocciiRad 
inawmnanaflteti-rl  mih  the  r&mz  discaie[riKaimtiaD]«IiUlt  t^fbreomMlcf- 
ee7i«!"«nd  soon.  (') 

Now  the  iiiipriisiiiig  inquiry  is,  whether  each  of  the  repeated 
chills  in  Ib-'.-if  l.T.t  cmcs  "indicated  the  deTclopmont  of  a  new 

ffj.  -Exit-TuiV'  ll^L^  siimvii  Hint  tli;> 'yfiWoJTtclion,  nellchaincteriied,  ii  »W 
lutceptible  iflt-ii—  ■  ■,  ■  --.  .r,' in-  ■.  ivliirli,  moreover,  is  not  fejj  (me,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, of  pp.  ui;,.,:- 7,       .■III!  r  inj'.iimmaiciry  dis(asfs"'.(') 

63.  and  64.  ■■  r;.f,;/  SI.  t.I.i.l;  wn.s  not  more  uaeful  tfaau  laml;  wo  that,  we 
nay  nj  with  tretli,  i)i:it  u{>  to  tin.  presczit  time,  medicine  has  no  poiret  orer 
this  symploni,"  [deli  rill  in.] 

"  The  Itofe  rjjicl  (fUoalleUing,  in  the  ti/phoiJ  aff/ction,  ought  not  to  snrpriae 
uBi  since  we  observe  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  almost  an  equal  degree  in  dia- 
esBCB  of  another  bind,  and  in  those  which  are  fiamb/  inSammatoi;,  pneumooii, 
erfeipclas,  Im."  (') 

05.  "  The  study  of  the  general  and  local  EfmpComs,  the  HOETALm',  and  va- 

bloodieltingwasinotital^;  tHatatUiltnamialimjlila  thi  uliiily  of  Ihii  mode 
of  treatment."  (*)  "PractitiooeiBbBTB  been  misled  in  bchcviiig  it  possible  to 
unit  pnenmenitta,  at  its  onset  bj  large  hlccdnigi,'"  i^c.  —  "Ttir  facts  relatixe 
to  tbe  fatal  cues  seem  still  lantaet  to  limil  the  uulny  nf  liWlctling."  (■) 

66.  The  essential  "  phenomena  lemain,  [in  pneumonia,]  and  are  net  aug. 
msnfeif  tn  irOaaUsirndtxlent  after  tbe  first  bloodletting,  if  tJi is  has  been  practised 
soon  after  Ihe  eommencement  of  disease."  ^} 

(I)  Vot  ii.  pp.  SIB,  SM.      (S)  Vd.  U.  p.  44J.       (1)  VoL  Li.  pp.  419,  449. 

f4)  On  Bloodletling  p.  13.— Rihcntsd  ■(  pp.!!,  36,  Iw.     (B)  11^.  pp.  B,tS. 

(CO  Ibid.  p.  sa 
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The  reason  of  this  we  have  endeavouied  to  explaiD  in  our 
Essay  on  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Operation  of  Blood! citing,  par- 
ticularly in  Sections  9  niitl  12.  Sci',  uU'.  pjicr';  I'l^T.  und  Volume 
i.  page  311.  That  our.imtliofs  i(n.(li.  i-  ni  ..■■..h;.<  ';»ii  of  blood 
in  paeumonia,  erysipelas,  itc.  cumnbul.'d  iu  ilio  -L^vLniLy  of  llic 
disease  we  have  no  doubt,  for  the  reusuu^  we  liave  assigned  in 
the  forBgoing  Essay;  and  we  adduce  the  unfortunate  results  in 
oonfinnalioii  of  our  accuracy.  In  the  work  on  Typhoid  Fever, 
WB  have  a  farther  demonstration  of  this  fact ;  and  there  ia  e  fre- 
quent coincidence  of  langnage  which  shows  that  our  authorcat- 
ned  out  practically  his  doctrine  of  the  advuntngcs  of  "  confound- 
ing severe  diseases,"    Thus :  — 

"Thf:  falal  cinrff  oflhi;  rlmeaBO  wss  mnre  rapiil  in  thfiso  paiients  [fire  who 
veic  b^i  ii  I'.irivi  m  n:  m  trir.sp  [aetcn]  who  nvm  bicrl  \ess  proinplJy  and  ten 
ahuiniiniK-,  .11  i  ir.  M  ■ .'.  'V  niurt  10  as  the  first  less  of  O/omJ  teas  nearerlheem. 

This  calculation  is  intended  to  establish  a  general  fact,  at  least 
in  relation  to  the  fatal  cases,  and  therefore  by  induction,  in  respect 
to  all  cases.  Thu  doctrine,  indeed,  is  finally  carried  out  to  the 
exclusion  of  Bloodletting.  ■'  Hoicever  singular,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "Ihu  result  may  ajijiear,  [the  foregoing,]  it  is,  nevcrtbe- 
leaa,  confirmed  by  a  thorough  examination  of  facts."  This 
"thorough  esamination  of  facts"  consists  in  the  foregoing  com- 
parison of  5  cases  with  7 ;  which  forms  llie  whole  ground  of  this 
most  important  conclusion.  "Ticelve  /lu^/eif/s.-'snysonr  nnlhor, 
"  were  hUdal  various  periods  of  the  disc  anc."  Ami  here  onr  au- 
thor's statement,  that"  venejecd'on  geni:'nHij  veil  performtd 
inaUtkeeaaaaofv)hieh-iccaresjieal.-iii'z,"{']i\t<s\\\A  be  compared 
with  wh&t  is  specified  of  the  individiml  cases  in  our  tables,  by 
which  the  reader  will  learn  something  more  of  the  "heroic" 
practice  of  the  anatomical  school,  (p.  665,)  and  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate iIiB  justice  of  our  author's  indnctions  as  (o  the  effect  of 
bloodletting  in  the  most  profound  and  fatal  inflammations.  (Tol. 
I.  p.  311,  &c.)  AgLiin: 

(S)  Vfl,  li.  ■■hi       I'll  i".-ii]  ui,.,  1  11  ilin biia> cml."  Tilt  Aumi^ 

ican  Lililnr  iri1iDrk~,  "I  kiiuv,  iml  »'liat  vr^-rl        riii:dc  u»  of  (0  n«iva  Uu  Mood 

tlHd  Tor  Ihii  puipom."  —  tW.  nolc  Thii  is  ■  miUDriKi  piuDt ;  nnca  our  •Ditnr  ap- 
(Koptkla  tha  ■buaaaeriniff  "inaeeiuJa  nninlwr  of  caiai,"  lo  iha  conna-'niBam. 
nDarf  nitnra  sT  tbs  itnuilual  ImIom  In  "  Iha  Ijpbdd  aSbction."  Wa  bava  nnda 
maay  apgrioKOti,  ud  ham  ilwajt  fgond  ■  wb^ui  (o  develope  liiB  buff  and  cop 
baUec  than  aiqr  other  mual.  , 
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"The  immediate  effect  of  bloodletting,  or  that  whirh  could  be  observed  on 
the  day  after  the  bleeding,  is  nnthing,  or  alnuHt  aothing,  or  ie  not  evident,  upon 
thoEtateof  the  siniiptama  of  the  typhoid  aSecIioa;"  but,  •'bloailleltiag,  pertono. 
ed  twico  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  diseaee,  may  ehorlen  itp  course  a  little." 
Naverthelefs,  "  wiiciliet  bitcding  was  porfotmal  during  the  iinrt  ten  days  of 
the  digeaac,  or  in  tho  following  period,  tho  delirium,  somnolmci/,  and  itupor, 
were  not  diminished  in  any  case ;  in  moct  eaies,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
nme  muked  im  the  d*y  after,  than  even  on  the  day  of;  tha  blaeding."  (<} 

It  shonld  be  observed,  too,  that  oui  anthoi  remoiks  of  the  amoaiit 
of  his  ezperienco,  os  exhibited  by  our  table,  ihsl,  "we  should  prefer 
general  to  local  bleedings,  the  utility  of  the  latter  being  not  so 
well  demonstriitr.il.,  even  in  tini  nffcction  of  organs,  which  are 
snperficiftllysilUiited."  .Vovi^rlhi'ln^,  it  npiieai^,  also,  that  '■gm- 
eral  bleeding  was  not  more  iisi  lul  than  Im-al,"'  itr:.    Again  : 

"I  hiTBtttlempted,"  hoaiys,  imln-iiii' v.-lii-i!iur  ilii-  [iiciih  iliirktmn  of  tlie 
diaeSM  did  not  oflcr  some  tarii'iy,  ai-C!irilii;t'  lu  the  |  iTinriiiniirL'  ol  WivjdlfUmg 
I17  the  Unoel,  or  by  leeches,  but  I  ii.nv  uot  luuiiJ  any.'' 

What  experience  our  author  may  have  had  with  tho  cases 
which  Tei»>veTed,  should  be  rejected  according  to  bis  own  rule 
ivith  others  ;  ancs  he  has  given  us  a  circnnisianiial  account  of 
only  4  of  those  cases.  And  this  may  be  cqutdly  aflirmed  of  all 
his  cases  of  pncumonin,  erysipelas,  &.c.  in  his  work  on  bloodlet- 
ting, as  well  as  t!ie  instances  of  disease  which  ho  brings  in  com. 
parison  or  contrast  with  "tho  typhoid  affection." 

But,  most  of  nil  is  it  iin|ioriant  to  remark,  that  our  author  con- 
veys the  imprcs.sion  llial  tnorc  or  lo'is  of  these  subjects  were  bled 
at  an  early  sta^c  of  the  disease,  and  thut  ho  eslablishes  the  most 
important  of  all  practical  conclusions  itjion  this  error.  What 
were  the  facts?  The  subject  of  Obs.  1,  was  bled  10  oz.  six  days 
after  the beginningof  disease.  Obs.  4,  on  the  tKculy-Jirst  day,  ad  8 
oz.  Obs.  6,  bled  on  the  twenty-second  day,  two  dap  before  death, 
and  once  before  admission.  Obs.  6,  on  the  sixteenth  day,  ad  8  ok. 
Leeches  oace.  This  patient,  like  Obs.  1  and  4,  had  the  straight 
jacket  [')  on  the  night  of  her  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  died 
the  next  night.  Obs.  8,  was  bled  before  admission,  and  10  oz.  af- 
terwards, {tenth  day) "  afher  request."  12  leeches.  Obs.  9,  on  the 
sixth  day,  ad  16  oz.  and  "  20  leeches  to  cars,"  and  straight  jacket. 
Obs.  11,  on  the  fifth  day,  ad  10  oz.  Obs.  17,  on  the  ninth  day, 
ad  12  oz.  and  straight  jacket.  Obs.  IS,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
ed  16  oz.  and  once  afterwards,  and  lueches,  and  etiaigfat  jacket 

(I)  VoLiLpp.410,109.  '  ^^2)  Vol.  ji.  pp.  407, 4U. 

(S)  'WaitMelUi  fact  toihow  the  vialcocc  of  iho  cue. 
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Obs.21,on  theJ^een(Aday,iidl2oz.aiid  18  leeches  afterwards, 
"  about  the  ears,"  Obs.  23,  on  the  eleventh  dny,  ;id  14  oz. ; 
"needed  venesection  on  account  of  his  severe  heod-Qclic,"  and 
straight  jacket.  This  patient  was  supposed  in  have  been  bled 
before  he  entered  the  hospital.  Obs,  2G,  on  the  7iinlh  day,  ad 
8  ot.  (')  Obs.  28,  on  the  ikird  tmd /ourlh  days,  once  ad  10  oz. ; 
the  odier  quantity  not  stated.  13  leeches.  Obs.  33,  on  the  six- 
itentk  day,  ad  10  oz.  and  27  leeches.  Obs.  36,  on  day, 
ad  12  oz.  and  "8  leeches  to  each  ear."  Excessive  delirium, 
spasms,  and  distress.  Lived  17  days.  Obs,  d2,  on  the  Itumli/- 
fkird  day,  ad  8  oz.  and  before  admission.  Obs.  46,  on  the  eighth 
day,  ad  8  oz.  Obs.  48,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  ad  10  oz.  Lived 
22  days  after.  Obs.  49,  on  the  tenth  dny,  ad  13  oz.  Obs,  ."53, 
on  the  thirteenth  day,  ad  10  oz,  (')  Obs.  .54,  on  the  sixteenth 
day,  ad  12  oz.  Being  about  an  average  general  bloodlelling  for 
each  patient, of  11  oz,;  and  an  nrerogc  a])plication  of  the  remedy 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  tlie  disc.ise. 

And  we  now  ai;ain  ;isk  our  n;ador  Iti  carry  with  him  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  disease  tn  what  wo  liai  o  said  of  l)ie  experience 
of  Robert  Jackson,  Rush,  and  others,  in  onr  Essay  on  liloodlet- 
tin;;,  .i.s  in  diini;iToi[s  elfecis  of  a  partial  abslniclion  of  blood, 
either  in  violent  fi^vcr.^, or  severe  inflammations;  or  even  when 
the  amount  is  large,  but  taken  at  small  and  repeated  operations. 

A  capital  mistake  is  made  by  our  author  in  affiiming  that,  "  of 
62  patients  who  died,  (of  the  typhoid  auction,]  39  were  bled 
((iirent  saignes,)  a  greater  or  less  number  of  times;  the  others 
were  noi."(')  In  the  first  place,  from  the  minuteness  with  which 
the  trenlnieiit  i.'^  slali.T.l,  even  to  a  whole  or  "a  half  rice-fritler," 
the  lemonade,  the  "pounds  of  ice"'  applied  to  the  head,  dtc.,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  when  bloodletting  was  employed,  it  was 
always  specified.  U  neglected,  however,  it  must  go  with  our 
anther's  rule,  thai  such  a  case  should  be  rejected  from  the  gen- 
eral aggregate.  It  will  appeal,  therefore,  that  only  hoanty  of 
all  the  subjects  of  "the  typhnid  afibction,"  who  died,  were  bled ; 
whilst  onlyjtrs  of  the  patients  were  bled  more  than  once,  ondin 
three  of  these  instances,  the  remedy  had  been  applied  before  od- 

(!)  Oalha  iHit  taj,  IK)  occon  in  lha  origiBil  i  bul  lUi  dwdj  idda  to  otbn 

(t;  Btn,  tgun,  (fit)  occDit  oD  IhaUlawing  da; )  bnt lUi  douljrdttM  totrbajr, 
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mission  to  Ia  Chsrit^.  If  leeching  be  included,  only  thirlMn 
of  the  subjects  that  were  not  bled,  had  leeches  applied.  And 

since  our  aulhor  piocccdj,  nccordinj  lo  the  nnmericnl  process,  to 
analyze  t!ie  results  of  blouillelliii-^.  it  is  ihc  inoru  iiiijmrlafil,  ns  it 
res[)t!Cts  our  aiiliior,  tliEit  tbo  subject  should  he  placed  iii  its  proper 
aspect.  We  do  not  dwell  upon  it  witli  any  rcfercuco  to  its  prac- 
tical impoiiance.  There  is  indeed,  a  general  looseness  prerailiag 
in  onr  anllioi^  saimuaiy  statements,  of  which  bloodletting  enp- 
plies  an  e:cample ;  for  it  is  stated  in  anodier  place,  ibal  only  12  of 
the  patients  who  died  were  bled,  (■■  Dohkc  maladcs  furent  saig- 
nes  aciivora]S  epoqucs  d(i  I'Liil'iit-lion,")  (';  It  should  bu  observed 
tllat  Ibri^.:  of  llie  Mll>j.;i;Ls  ;iro  said  [y  have  b,-eu  bled  befoto  iheir 

admission  lo  the  hospital.  But,  as  nothing  is  known  or  stated 
as  to  the  quantities  of  blood  abstracted,  or  of  the  period  of  the 
disease  when  taken,  it  can  form  no  ground  for  calculation ;  or,  if 
it  bare,  then  has  our  author  placed  this  conjectural  citcumstonca 

above  all  tliat  eulijluciu'd  fxpcricncc,  n:u!  those  well  digested 
and  ucciirulc  ubsr;  ^  iiu.ii..  v.  I  neb  lu'  lijEn;!^  as  unworthy  of  any 
coufideiice. 

H7.  ••"i'Ui-  jjilliieiici-  v:  liiiinrl.citLii^  uixin  liio  proi;rcsa  of  pneinnonitii b«j  bean 
unimportanl.  uiilc-s  .•■iiijicii  iii  immal  hae  elapsed  betn-ccn  the  attack  and  the 
veDCFirrtii)[i ;  mil  tioiUmlii,  the  reason  is,  tliat  Uie  dieeaee  had  then  more  or  lea 
ajipr<abm:!r,i  T.'.i  rnJiirnl  ((rinirKUion,"  O 

ea  Ni;vcnliok-M,  "al  the  firet  glance,  it  would  seem  rather  tmimportaiu 
whetlier  the  patieDU,  afibcted  with  pneumcnitu,  wste  bled,  lor  the  Snt  time  «a 
the  ticaad,  fourih,  at  fifik  day  of  the  dueue;"  and  that  othai  di^rence  ii 
■light."  (9) — That  ii  touf,  oan  excellent  mode  of  Bireetiiig  diseuea  is  to  on. 
/ound  them,  or  at  least  to  nuAe  no  diainellon  in  Ihe  jierioit  at  which  sach 
and  such  rrmrdies  were  employed,  as  /  iotf  juinled  oa!  in  the  jirtrrding  ckap. 


The  three  Inst  of  the  foregoing  gc lie rali;;iiiioiis,_ali hough  con- 
flicting widi  each  other,  are  amongst  the  most  dangerous  of  our 
author's  doctrines;  especially  that  which  inculcates  that  pnenmo- 
nia  is  a  self-limited  diseaw.  And,  lo  disoonragQ  the  more  all 
bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  he  (Mnclndes  the  67th  generalization 
with  repeating,  —  "  T/iexe  farts,  a.t  trcll  as  Ihoxe  ir/iick  relate 
lo  its  dnrmbm,  C':l„hU:;li  narrow  limits  to  the  iililil;/  of  bhod- 
tetlinir  '"i  'A/.v  ./,.vriirc.  '  iu  tile  iifst  cliapii-r  of  our  uullior'a 
work  on  bjoodlelliiig  we  have  an  account  of  78  cases  of  ^jiearo- 
fUHojiia,  of  which  28,  or  more  than  one  third,  "proved  faoX." 
Neve  rlliel  ess, — 


(1)  T.iip.  m 
(3)  Ibid.  pp.  SS,  17. 


(t)  On  Bloodlelting,  p.  35. 
<4)  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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69.  "  PiiDuinoDia  ie,  in  fact,  alimal  inoariabty  eurablc,  Ihoagli  aitoeialed  ailh 
(uJereuious  enMnaionj though  our  author  hu  "never  seen  pfcuriij  entirely 
CDiedi  with  me  exception,  wlien  coming  on  in  the  conree  of  phthiuB,  not  even 
when  oceurriug  bsroce  tuberouloiu  Bofteniiv  baa  talcen  place."  C) 

Tha  last  of  the  foregoing  paTagraph  is  a  practical  cammentaiy 
upon  our  authoi^  repudiation, of  bloodletting  and  vesication  in 
inflammatory  a&ctions,  as  is  tbe  result  of  the  treatment  of  the 
7^  cases  of  pneumonia;  a  part  of  which,  it  is  trae,  were  exasp- 
erated by  an  imperfect  use  of  the  Isncet 

"Age  hai  do  ajqirecieble  influence,  [in  paenroonia,]  evet;  thing  ebe  bang 
equal,  upon  Che  mnlta  staled,  for  (hie  was  nearly  (he  same  on  an  avenge 
among  patients  bled  for  the  liist  lime,  before  the  faurlh  day,  and  amoDg  thoM 
who  were  not  bled  until  this  period."  — We  have  not  arranged  (hi*  aa  a 
generalization,  since  out  author  states  that  it "  should  not,  I  think,  be  idvwiead 
as  a  LAW."  —  Nevertheless,  our  author  nmarks,  farther  on,  that,  "it  is  evidently 
lolht  Of-e  mucii  more  than  iadela^ihMmHsair^,  that  we  muatattribiite  file  grBX 
faialiiy  of  those  cases  n  hich  wen  not  bled  until /eur  days  after  the  cemmence- 
laenl  of  the  disease."  (") 

70.  "These,  [11  caaes,]  and  aimilar  investigatiraa,  afoiKA  narnnv  UndU  to 
the  ntOily  of  bloodlEtting  bi  «tympalaa  <^  the  taoe." 

7L  Of33eueia[ai^t(nnlIari8,auTButh(7blsd,arleeo}iedIS;  in 3  of 
which  tha  diseaw  wu,  xnithmit  dodbt,  violent,  and  it  will  be  Ihooght  ponibls 
to  explain  the  ixtas  iU  iantiml/j  'Ha  aETEBm.  I  think  tbe  explanation 
erodlcM.  But,  vAat  ii  the  conclusfoi,  except  that  the  influence  of  bloodletling 
on  tin  pragren  of  the  diseue  is  txtremtb)  Ibafui."  <*} 

It  should  l>e  stated  here,  that,  m  a  severe  case,  "bleeding  was 
done  ahundatttly,  Jifteen  ounces,  on  the  3d  and  6th  days  of 
the  disease." 

7-i  -From tbesamefeMB (the l»«lprot!eding,iBrelati(mtoangiBe,]woabonld 

be  lead  (n  qucotioa  the  groat  advantage  of  the  appUcalion  of  ieeches  to  the  epi- 
gastrium  ins-oa/ri/F.sor  to  any  niKerfarl  of  thr  abdomen  conrsponding  lothr  cu- 
ara  preiumol  la  iv.  Ssrasrd.  Indeed,  ivhal  confid.'nce  can  be  placed  on  the  a 
priori  precppit  commonly  advanced  on  Ihis  subject!"  ('J 

-"A  priori  precepts!"  The  whole  of  the  foregoing,  most 
sweeping  and  dangerous  induction  from  analogy,  upon  fclse 
premises,  to  be  found  in  any  work  of  any  acknowled^  value, 
is  not  only,  by  its  own  showing,  an  a  priori  precept,  but  ia  k 
total  disregard  of  the  "numerical  8;^m.''  Thus  does  our  au- 
thor, in  his  zeal  to  reproach  others,  bestow  the  severest  comr 
mentary  upon  his  own  liabits.  (') 

(1) .  On  FhthiA,  MC  388.  («)  On  Bloodl«in(b  pp.e,  JB. 

(9)  OnBh)odlelirntp.H.— Peilup»ll»Slc»»«,iDMie«iBdatp.I4,ahoiildb» 
indoded.  "It  may  bwednninirtedttie  dmaliontf  ihadlieaw  |  orlrfad^'l 

(*)  iKd,  p.  19— ai.  (*)  nlW■^^l■    . 

(fl)  "Instsad  of  unnua"  aatbol,"t«  lulia  qniMioni  ooinpnbtune. 
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And  how  stands  it  with  the  five  remaining  capital  remedies 
that  were  employed  in  "  the  typhoid  affection."  These  were  ton- 
ics, blulera,  anti-apaamodics,  ice,  and  the  straight-jacket.  Of 
the  first  our  author  remarks, — 

uOn  tbii  mtyect,  OB  OD  that  irf  bloodlstthig,  it  is  nstnnl  to  aak  vbelhei  tanic> 
have  done  mon  ttmn  Hharten  the  durstint  of  ths  diansB;  whether  th^  have 
mid&vmdrathiuiyoftlMFtitieatawliaMlUtfarutlluveprsaeDted.  Thongh 
the  affirnutive  ia  Dot  perfectJr  eerttiD,  it  yet  appein  to  M  veiy  t«>l»bl^'*  (*) 
"jDianunaT,  ifetfrfuni,  groom,  n-is^imdipiurnf,  confouuij  as  before  theadnun- 
btolioo  if  the  noB  roniedr,"  (tontoi.)  (■) 

Leaving  the  tonics  to  "alloviable  cngBetwea,"  we  pass  on 
to  bliatera;  and  hero  wo  find  that, — 

73.  "Olufm  ought  U)  bo  bimiilifd>mttEMa(nimyae%phe^ 
"irthayezcrciBGd  any  influsDce  upon  the  duiation  of  the  diaeaae  in  the  patienta 
who  liave  leooiered,  it  was  h/  priiangmg  it  a  little."  (') 

And,  here,  let  it  not  be  foi^ottcn,  that  the  foregoing  conclusion 
is  given  as  the  result  of  blisters  applied,  almost  univursally,  to 
the  Uga,  for  the  relief  of  an  excessive  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines and  of  other  imporlnnt  organs,  even  a  violent  cerebral  affec- 
tion; and  this,  too,  either  williout  picllmintuy  bloodletUng,  or, 
at  most,  its  inefficient  application. 

And  so  in  pneumonia,  and  various  othat  finmudable  inflanuna- 
tions  ;  the  conclusions  being  deduced  from  our  author's  limited 
cases,  and  under  the  ciicumstauces  which  we  have  considered. 
(P.  697,) 

74,  75,  and  7B>  «1  have  not  only  rejeeOi  wnoMibn  from  the  tieatmant  of 
faaanonUit;  1  have  aim  coaaad  to  employ  it  in  pleurini,  and  ferKor^ti*." 
"Hm  em  m  Wfene  that  the  d&ct  of  a  bMor  is  to  check  an  inflannaatioQ 

learned  aoeigtiu  ihaald  b»e  natrietcd  the  linita  oflhs  poinli  to  bo  inicsllgatDd  and 
diknned:  aod  thayireuld  ban  dons  dienue1>«  mote  honouT,  in  my  opioiim,  it, 
iiiilsad  of  pco|i«ring  a*  ■  priw  qgMtim,  to  delciminc,  bj  cliniu]  absemlioiK,  in 
vhatdiuut*  ths  applioation  of  lecqhss  is  to  bo  pnfcireil  to  bJoodlciung;  ssd  vrbsn 
It  is  sdvantagBDua  ta  osipk^both  ihuultsJieoDiLy  j  if,  initesd  of  qaDsdoiu  Itko  Ibis, 
loo  cDiDpichensife  lobe  sotnd  by  am  mm,  ibay  bad  ItnuLsd  their  inqaiiyto  a  rigid 
apmaiim  of  lbs  cBbcts  oTblsodlMliog  in  pBeomenllla,  (or  nuopla,  or  any  disaasa 
wbslever,  but  ia  one  alone;  for  (ben  only  lhay  wootd  not  bavs  atksd  impoab'di- 

TliD  fbregnng  shows  our  author*a  opbioaoTlbaadnnlagaorpiiDciplHia  modi- 
cifuv  as  they  may  happen  lo  bo  dsdnccd  by  others.  If  piactico  were  to  npose  npoa 
ths  dodnnei  as  haro  Isid  down,  H  wonld  indsed  ba  rednsed  to  the  awit  ahs^le  na- 
ITridsm,  according  lo  the  nqiiiHliDnBsrihs"niiiDBrieal  systam.'*  Bnl,  hsa  not  aa 
uilhar  annipted  nen  dn  "hnpasDhUilies"  which  he  would  ban  Ihawnid  at  laigs 

(1)  TcL  D.  p.  m  (I)  ToL  H.  p.4ie. 

(S)  Vol  n.  PL  436.  (4)  V<^  iL  pp.  440, 4tti 

(i)esBlgsilMi^,li.SI. 
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Vi-hpn  iliia  blister  is  one  idtl^inmationsuporaddfid  to  another!" — In  "thonoio  in. 
flamnL-iLiPnE,  llipir  usi;(\iljii.'t3  is  neither  sUiclly  dcmonaUatcd,  norecenprotaHt" 
77.  "One  [liiri;^  jno^r  assurrJIy  bftjoml  qiirslinn^  and  we  ehouJd  tictct  be 
weary  of  repealing  it;  that  the (forofsuVio  talue  of  blisters  is  not  (tmitti;  thai  il 
niUBi  he  sludipd  by  the  aid  of  namercnij  and  carefully  noted  facts,juM  ai  i/ru>- 
Ihins;  at  all  a^re  kwmm  about  it"  (') 

How  does  tliis  correspond  with  the  preceding  denunciation  of 
blisteisJ  And  now  nothing  lemains  for  those  tenibla  spaama 
hvA  "atUupagmodica."   Bat,  ah!  Spemdolooaml 

TS.  "These  medicines,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  followed  by  aacesn, 
ought,  it  necnu  to  me,  fi?  ia  tanMed  from  praclice  under  these  circumstan- 
ces" (') 

Coming-  at  iast  to  ice,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  sftmc 
frigid  di.scoiiragi;mi'iii.  {')  The  knell  is  then  sounded  over  the 
imbecilities  of  nrt,  ,is  it  had  been  over  the  heaise  of  the  dead; 

711.  The  "means  ivliii  li.  according  to  all  iJieoriea  ought  to  have  niore  or  less 
Biicccps,  aiid  tlic  iirudVi/y  of  which  tends  at  least  to  prove  that,  al  a  certain  periml, 
disrasrs  pursue  their  course  with  an  obstinacy  over  which  onr  therapeutic 
agents  have  but  an  extremely  limited  influence;"  whilst  our  author  "limits" 
himself,  atanotli^r  time,  "to  the  reiaark  that  the  eflectoF  lAirapeulieiruBtu  tnu 
ulitlle,  that  ae  may  a!  prcii-nl  jay  rataueniional  all  lo  il  ahiltvie  mali/lhiagea. 
(Fof  ^cripiiim."  (') 

And  this,  too,  in  nn  ocute  disease  that  was  rarely  faltd  at  an 
early  period,  aiid  in  which  the  patients  were  often  "at  work,"  or 
moving  about,  fur  iriaiiy  -Xays  aller  its  invasion,  and  which  was 
generally  prolonLT'l  till  tin;  ino:;'.  extrusive  tiisorgaiiizations  fol- 
lowed. And  llirii  l  ium-  tiir  ciiniax  of  di-s]jrtir;  tli,-it  Utter  ina- 
bility to  relieve  the  most  lormiditble,  and  two  of  the  most  (in- 
stant attendants, — delirium,  and  spasms,  (')— save  only  by  the 
"Btraight-jacket."  Even 

Sa  "  General  bleeding  was  not  more  useful  than  local ;  so  that  we  may 
say  with  trutli,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  medicine  has  no  power  orer  this 
sj'mptom,  [[lehriUHi \\  a  want  of  power  the  mote  to  bo  regretted  fnjro  the  fiet, 
tliat  the  derangement  of  the  cerebral  functions,  independently  of  the  alteiationa 
of  the  biain,  may  become,  as  we  have  before  seen,  one  titcprineip^  anaa 
ifdeaih;"  (*)  notwithstaoding,  aa  we  shall  see,  even  the  tlrvctitni  lesions  of 
tbe  tiiain  are  denied  to  have  had  aiijr  putielpatioQ  in  lbs  event 

But,  iiiiethei  the  cerebrtd  doiangetnent,  Ainctionel  or  sbnota- 
isl,  may  or  may  not  consist  in  a  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer, 
OT  may  not  have  a  large  and  constant  share,  in  the  midst  of  m 

(I)  On  Blcwdletling,  pp.  45,  46 
(1)  Vol  ii.  pp.  44a,  M8. 
(i)V«t.Upp-449,4SI,&c. 
VOL  II. 


(S)  On  Typhoid  Pmor,  vol.  li.  p.  461. 
(4)  Vol.li.  PP.44S,  13. 
(B)  VoL  ii.  p.  449. 
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much  destructi(Hi ;  and  whether,  when  not  relieved  as  well  by 
art,  as  by  notnn,  its  fatal  tendendes  be  not  greater  than  iho 
chances  are  favourable,  must  rest  upon  our  kuowlcdnc  of  its 
frequency  and  violence,  ("the  cercbnil  symiilfnii';  miiskiiig  .-ill 
others,") ('}  and  upon  that  general  expcriiiucu  wliich  prompis  us 
to  fpm  10  the  sufierer  the  last  chance  of  hope,  when  delirium, 
dc^iendin^  on  disotgauiang  mflammation  of  the  brain, — esp&- 
dally  atmight-jBaltetdelirium,  —may  he  the  moat  distingiudmg 
symptom  of  acute  and  violent  diseases.  "AfusI  wetAen,"saysonr 
author, "  remain  qitUi  spectators  of  a  violent  delirium,  or  of  ex- 
treme and  continued  drowsiness  7"  (')  Aye,  "who,"  indeed, 
"mould  wait  for  the  forlorn  effort  of  nature  when  he  could  com- 
mand a  tampon?"  (_')  Shall  look  on  with  frigid  indifference, 
because  some  8  or  IS  ounces  of  blood  have  only  increased  the  fhry 
of  a  disease  which  is  s^ping  the  entire  oi^anization  of  the  body; 
even  thou^  there  be  added  another  trophy  to  pathological  ana- 
tomy, or  another  triumph  for  anatomical  practice  1  "  There  is 
an  axiom  in  midvnfery,  that  no  woman  should  be  suffered  to 
diemdelit/eredJ'l*)  (Vol.  L  p.  329— 330,  Ceijus.)  And  shall 
not  they  be  held  responsible,  who,  condemning  ell  other  expe- 
rience, snccesafiilly  propagate  the  doctrines  which  we  have  now 
recorded,  and  who  would  have  oui  patients  pensh,  one  after 
another,  to  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  widiaut  a&brdtng  the  chance 
of  early,  or  tardy, — but  however  late, —  of  vigorous  remediea? 
Shall  we  not  strive,  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  against  a  certain 
destroyer? 

But,  "although  hope  be  a  good  breakfast,  but  a  bad  supper," 
we  are  enconreged  to  think  l^t  something  may  yet  grow  out  of 
e&anM,ai|d,perhap8,aomethingfromo&sert'a;io7(;Riiice,  "chance 
and  observation,"  says  our  author,  "have  given  us  opium,  cin- 
chona, and  vaccination;"  and  therefore,  what  "chance  and  ob- 
servation have  done,  they  can  do  again,  and  doubtless  they  will 
do."(')  We  agree  with  Monander,  that  "the  truth  sometimes 
comes  to  light  when  least  expected."  But,  is  this  the  whole 
conclusion  of  "the  numerical  me&od,"  theonly  result  of  the  cal- 
cultu  as  applied  to  medicine,  the  arnnmum  bonum  of  the  new 
philosophy?  We  grant  our  author  that  it  is  the  antipodes  of  the 

(1)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  45!,  tl  pam<n.  (g)  VoL  a.  <f.UB. 

(S)  Deweu'  Compendioniof  Midnif.rj,  s.  I0S9. 

(4)  In|}ibj,  on  Uurine  Homorriiiga,  p.  ISS. 

(IJ  VoLn.p.4U)wliicli«1oM(HiiKulfao[^wi)Tk. 
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old.   "Improbe  Neptwmm  a/xusat,  ftri  itarum,  Umm,  nau- 

fraffium  faeit." 

We  are  Iheroforc,  of  tlie  opinion  of  on  illusCrioua  poet,  that  ia 
this  iiwiier  Qi' --Oaw  [jphniil  iiii'foiion,"  ihero  hns  been  "much  ado 
about  luiilnuL'- ;■■  a^id.  ;is  ihe  philusoplier  Slilpo  relates  of  Diog- 
enes, iliat  the  object  has  been  soughc  with  a  lantern  at  nooa- 
day, — at  least  "  ia  these  cleai-eyed  and  censorionB  times."  N&y 
moie ;  we  believe  with  an  eminent  num  on  a  similBr  occasion, 
that,  "if  such  padsnis  had  a  Rash  by  die  aide  of  their  bed,  they 
would  not  be  transfened  from  it  to  the  grave."  And,  our  pro- 
/i/ir/j  (:>.  liTT,)  casting  a  glance  into  futurity,  has  placed  it  upon 

"  it  was  lanwness  of  information,  or  tilled  q/' jxiif  etuTMn,  igkiw  aiUhor- 
iljioiighi  mtio  bedtemrd  inferiom  to  that  if  Sie  ■promt  tftoitaliia,  Siathagt^ 

aud  the  ttrrVile  calam^ks  produeei  by  ihia  dittiae." 

And,  our  prophet,  whose  eye  ever  beamed  with  philanthropy, 
and  (he  fire  of  genius,  kindly  advises 

••Theeulthaiiiri^BUirMd  aaatomg  iBFrmi£t,to  tj^rtfiiaU^lojBumtdtaa 
feu  Bril^  and  Amtriem  iiiat." 

Indeed  he  brings  in  Sydenham  ea  having  participated  in  thb 
prewMfue/ 

oWbeM  tenarit,"  be  tt^  "hu  litaaUr  Iwld  to  tbe  jrtmitdKf, — tbat 
th^wholBekoBw  of  neaps  lla  in  tbair  conrtitntiMi,  tnd  thit  rnnit  bepeen. 

liorly  bappjr,  if  it  save  them  from  the  complication  of  the  doctn'  and  diaeeaB." 

Nor  did  our  prophet  make  iin  end  of  prophesying,  till  he  told 

UK  of  the  gcncrid  i^-'nuc  thai  is  to  ajmi'.  For  again  it  is  shown, 
t  hal,  — 

"  If  we  consider  all  icAdoJs  on  a  level  in  regard  to  what  the7  have  tUfpotti, 
and  what  each  haa  Mm  ;  on  so  impartial  a  lOrvef,  Imer  tpeciJatiiiH  wiU  Buwro. 
bill  sink  in  ulue,  OLnttt  OBsnvATKHi  will  am  m  buehi  ncooiitat^  (|k 
STT ;)  eo  that  the  pnblic,  DO  takiiig  its  stock  of  rsal  knowlBclge  win  find  itself 

Let  US,  then,  take  warning  from  this  foreeast  of  the  hnman 
mind;  since  there  is  notliing  that  so  establishes  conviction  as  tho 
consummation  of  prophecy;  which  is,  also,  thus  proclaimed  ftom 
the  watch-towers  of  Britain ;  "  The  French  Physicians  seem  as 
if  their  only  object  was  totind  out  disease,  without  any  reference 
to  its  reliefer  cure."  (') 

And  now,  if  we  turn  to  our  author's  latest  work,  the  treatise 
on  Yellow  Fever,  wc  shall  find  not  only  the  same  ^irit  of  gen- 

(1)  Beddocs,  Kcsearchea  Anttom.  md  Practical,  MBMi^ag  F«W  and  lBSa» 
nimlion,  pp,  84,  1G7, 330,  IJB.  —  1B07. 
(S)  AiEntiMg,  LMtum,  tw.  rol.  L  p.  100. 
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eralization  from  isololed  facts,  but  the  snmo  localization  of  the 
fever  according  lo  the  organ  which  most  frequenlly  manifests 
some  physical  changes,  the  same  practical  substitution  of  empyri- 
cism  for  philosophical  principles,  the  some  dependence  upon 
"Gh(uice,''and  the  same  avowed  imbeuliiy  of  art  which  ws  have 
hitherto  observed. 

The  only  remedy  of  any  moment,  which  ia  suggested  by  our 
author,  is  that  of  very  moderate  bloodletting  from  the  feet;  being 
equiralentto  "blisters  to  the  legs"  in  the  typhoid  affection.  The 
lieer  is  considered  the  capital  seat  of  the  disease ;  and,  upon  that 
■nbject  ve  read,  as  in  respect  to  the  glands  of  Peyer,  that, — 

tnw,  C)  sod,  peiliapai  naaj  therapeulicil  ageaU  na^  be  dlrsi^ed  tjpdiut  it 
UnlbfCaiiatel;  the  hituee  of  tiut  iLiEunmi  is  tmnnnni  n>  ns,  n  n^t 
ue  taanM  propose  a  remedy  lo  be  laed  agabat  it  wixu  XKY  aaUBX  OF  SttCOM. 
Tit  diicaverynfUierem^ymuMitl^UolimomdmAlKXitititbeatateoaBii 
otkMrren  )  for  exjiericncs  baa  ■ufficionElf  proved  that  no  dependenGS  ii  to  ba 
pliced  on  nioTcuriai  preprntioiu  of  any  uit."  (•}  (See  p.  602.) 

Finally,  the  most  imperturbable  silence  is  observed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cathartics ;  nor  do  we  find  any  special  reference  to  this  rem- 
edy in  our  author's  writings, except  in  a  cose  of  "the  typhoid  afiec- 
tion,"  where  our  author  supposed  ihata  pur)ratiTe,t^[en  hyapa- 
tient  given  days  before  his  admission  to  La  Charit£,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  dealh.(^)  We  have  adverted  in  a  note,  (p.  720 — 722,) 
to  the  disastrous  results  of  neglecting,  in  "  the  typhoid  affection,'' 
the  proper  means  of  removing  the  feculent  matter,  which  is  fre- 
quently admitted  by  our  author  to  have  accumulated  in  tlie  large 
intestine  in  large  quantities,  and  to  have  often  <'  moulded,"  (*) 

0)  "nOaioditgtknBppMlabmbamrsnDdtdapooBMRlviHic,  IhtlorSeMI 
wboM  liwwu  (band  tlkcM  "Ikm  inn  nd  tmt  itm'  ■tier  IbsdiiMMbid 

(S)  On  Ibe  Yellow  Fe.er  ofQihr.lnr,  of  t83ft,  p.  337.  -Sec  Bo.Ion  Medial  aod 
Bnrgical  Joiirnil.  N-iv.  13,  183!l.  [,,  S3S. 
(3J  Vol,  i..  p.  179, 

(4)  B.,iJ.,  om  r.,:n.r  r=r.™cc.,  ...  v„l,  i.  pp.  31,  Jt.  M.G7.  73,  80,  85,  M 
98,106,  119,  ISS,  147,191,  133,  213,  SaO,3S3,Mt,  3W.  3)8,  3iO,J62,3-o  3,6 .  „d 
tcL  ii.  pp.  la.  ei,  BS,  IB,  107,  177,  2I5,3J0,3S3,  3SS.  li,  a  lVw,-aacs  ;,nl)- ou 
mlhcn  sukM  ne  RfotMW  lo  thi:  subjcH.  ' 

TTHMhihItiOBOfMlhatliciinThpconcliijonorourauihot's" lj|ihoiil"  niiu^niB  hnne 
»i»ibjact(ifiiiloretb»Bordio«ry  iri'e/cst,nn  accounlof  llicviolf  nlmuco-inlEiUnal  u>- 
aumnilion,  ws  will  ny,  forlho  benefit  of  our  jonior  mde™,  tlul  th,t  influnnHtioD 
■boold  hm  l«en  in  the  6nl  pluo  parliilly  nbdiud  bj  afltalTe  UoodlMiinb  IracfaH 
to  IbeaiYUi,  >hd  a  bliilei  to  the  alidoioea  mtteadd-lha-b^."  An  munilatinB  ». 
Ibaitic,  like  cittor  oil,  ibDuld  lu.a  been  than  ciUbUad,  aceompuiiad,  pofaapL  br 
■am  mild  pnpaiatioa  of  opiuta,  lika  Um  campboratad  Uubin,  nbrUudanon. 
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vhstent  may  luve  been  the  Btlending  diuilicca.  Wboerer  will 
consult  our  references  below,  and  others  at  the  page  as  indicated 
above,  will  see  that  feculent  matter  was  so  tuD^iilorablo  iti  almost 
all  the  coses  as  to  have  bcGii  wortli7  nf  ppuc-ial  rocord  ;  it  being 
stated,  also,  as  having  been  very  nbuiul^Liil  and  niuiilded  "  in 
soTeial  instances,  and  "retaining  the  Ibrm  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  the  canal."  Our  author^s  general  affirmation,  therefore, 
that « the  contents  of  the  intestine  were  not  generally  abundant," 
is  as  inaccurate  as  Ills  general  remark  that  tlie  "  tongue  was  nnt 
ural,"  or  that  39  of  the  subjects  who  died  were  hied. 

IVe  niav  alsu  siiy,  as  indicative  of  the  coHtra-ivflainmatoTi/ 
nature  of  the  iulcstinal  destruction,  that  it  is  frequently  stated  by 
our  autiior,  that  the  small  and  large  intestines  contained  '>a  con- 
siderable," or  "  a  large  quantity  of  mucus."  Again : 

Elicept  ons  cue  of  perforetion,  in  which  there  were  Bcarcoly  an;  tracea  of 
muciu  in  the  inltttinei  til  the  Eobjccts  contained  s  grester  oi  less  quaatit;  of 
it  It  was  FUTimusLT  isnmuni  neat  the  duodenum  in  iaff  of  tbo  patient* 
vbo  died  between  the  eighth  and  GTteentli  d^  of  diseaee,  and  in  k/aorft  part 
of  tbflis  wIm  died  after  this  c^x)ch." 

Out  author  concludes  the  foregoing  statement  with  the  leniark 
that,  "this  difiercncn  can  hartliy  be  accounted  for  by  Ikeslaleof 
the  mucous  mcmbrnnc."  Ik'rc,  llu'ti,  tn  everywhere  else,  the 
pathuli>;^ry'  fc^ts  u|)uii  Uks  stusiblc  iiHi- Min JUS  of  thc  organizfttjon. 
But,  we  will  not  close  this  subject  without  saying  that  the  "abun- 
dance of  mucus"  is  one  of  the  numerous  aud  incontestable  proofe, 
ihvA  the  intettintd  lesions  depended  upon  a  violent  inflamraation, 
and  that  the  diminution  of  that  product,  towards  the  end  of  life, 
was  the  consequence  of  diminished  inflonunatoryaction,  and  dis- 
organization of  the  parts  by  which  the  mucus  is  generated. 

WItat,  then,  are  the  substantial  remedies  for  inflammations  and 
fevers,  which  our  author  has  deduced  from  his  various  "  re- 
searches"?  Bloodletting,  leeches,  blisters,  cathartics,  tonics, 
antispasmodics,  are  all  excluded.  Mercury  has  no  place  in  his 
creed.  In  alt  the  diseases  wliich  our  author  has  investigated,  he 
has  shorn  us  of  every  remedy,  excepting  tarlarizcd  antimony  in 
pneumonitis,  and  upon  this  we  are  to  depend  alone. 

Shall  we  then  be  surprised  that  our  author  looks  upon  "med- 
icine as  now  in  its  infancy  ?"  and,  as  to  our  author's  pathology, 
is  it  not  everywhere  apparent  that  his  prtmary  considerations 
are  the  ultimate  results  of  that  morbid  actim  about  which  all 
principles  and  practice  should  be  most  interested?  Those  results 
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beiagascertaim^ilu-uli  b  iliiiiih  ii:ii|L>Liiy,iliiimiml  is  left  to  despond 
over  the  soil  cxiiiluiuKj.  If  w-i  lnuk  I'or  ^my  useful  indiiclioiis,  we 
find  aothing  but  dcibimitic^  tbi  sciuiicc,  and  discouragement  for  the 
band  of  aiL  Such  we  believ^  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  &uits 
of  moibid  analomy  as  culdvatcd  by  the  strictly  "onatomical 
school."  We  are  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  the  records  which 
surround  us.  Tome  upon  tome  are  filled  with  the  details  of 
structural  lesions,  which,  loo,  have  generally  happened  before 
the  subjects  have  come  under  meJieal  auspices;  whilst  the  great 
principles  of  mediciite  are  Ibuudcd  tipoa  those  resulis,  and  the 
ultimale  object  of  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  not  un- 
&equeiitly  subjoined  in  the  way  of  an  oidinaiy  postscript.  (') 

la  the  midst,  therefore,  of  all  this  admitted  imbecility  of  art, 
shall  wc  not  rather  return  to  ilio  "experience"  of  th(»e  sages 
who  were  guided  more  by  the  liglit  ilian  by  the  darkness  of  na- 
ture,— even  if  it  be  allowed  that  they  "  considered  therapeutics 
as  a  simple  corollary  of  palholngij  " '!  0 

TVe  had  nearly  dune  our  aulUor  an  injaslico  in  saying  that 
he  had  left  the  whole  trcnliuent  of  diseases,  with  the  exception 
of  tartarizcd  antimony  in  pneumonitis,  to  future  "chance  and 
observation,"  after  h.iving  abolished  all  remedies  wliich  former 
experience  and  philosophy  had  established  as  fundamental.  The 
following,  however,  constitutes  an  esception: — 

83.  "On  account  of  the  nature  and  scat  of  the  di^^caee,  drinks  i^nnal,  doubt- 
les«,  i«  loo  ccyimu,  and  we  csnnol  evon  assign  iimita  to  tlicni  in  this  nspeet, 
oitcapt  thoao  which  are  indicated  tiy  the  aversion  of  tlio  stomach  "r  "  Tha  abun- 
dance ot  thedrinliB  ought  to  be,  moreover,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  tbe 
febrile  actico,  i^iich  Lb  i^lf  generaUy  Tnpnjparfion  fatAe£f/ffn£anJ  jenoiuivtf 
tf  Oie  ifteyie  litimif  At  nmlU  inUiline." 

The  foregoing  applies  to  "  the  typhoid  afiection,"  and  ire  IiBTe 
already  seen  that  our  author  sometimes  specifies  "three  quarts 
of  lemonade"  as  the  daily  allowance  to  an  individtia!  in  the  ex- 
asperated stages  of  the  disease;  besides  a  tcrrt'sin-iiuliH^r  jirojinnion 
of  Other  fluids.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves  bound  lo  protest 
against  this  most  pernicious  practice.  Lemonade  should  never 
be  permitted  under  any  circumstances  of  disease ;  leaU  of  all  is 
intestinal  inflammations,  or  where  Uie  di^Qve  o^ons  may  be  oth- 
erwise deranged  in  their  functions.  The  objection  to  it  in  other 
affections  (^plies  lo  its  great  liability  to  disturb  the  aliinentary 
canal,  and  thus  to  establish  oilbei  a  new  disease,  01  a  new  source 

<1)  afBLnn,OiiT^piiadIWiTaI£p.U.  cmbUmBlDoAlettiDftpkn. 
(S)  TnlioMIW,Vgl.  iLp.«i,- 
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of  imhitum.  And  who  does  not  see  that  our  author's  tmliimted 

tpiantilies  of  oiher  fluids  could  not  have  foiled,  by  iheir  weight 


oflh  nriiiciiUy  rc- 

feis  r  of  1833. 

Here,  UKa.  \vc  imvo  an  tiiai  iiiu  ■'iiumericni  svsicm  '  requires; 
or.  at  least,  as  It  isobscrvc-d  i;i  our  auiiinr  s  work  on  uioodleltiDg, 
and  we  suppose,  thcrelbre,  tiiat  liroiissaia'  experience  will  be  per- 
mitted to  corroborate  that  of  most  other  correct  obseri'ers.  Wo 
would  also  refer  the  reader  to  Wilson  Philip's  philosophical  es- 
say on  Indigestion,  where  he  will  lind  ample  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  our  author.  The  mucous  surfaces  in  every  part  of  the  body 
are  liable  to  purulent  secretions  without  any  ulceration. 

84-  ■<Tlio  last  niorb  id  alters  iLon  ;vns  ;ia.'uliar  Id  phthieie ;  viz,  lulxrciK  u)i»-. 
eier  Ihti/ migh!  be  fou:id."  "Tlif^ir  pn^sGiicc  ID  then  last  viacen  [IniigB,]  aeeaa 
a  nrctJJnry  condition  for  tlieir  ilcvclopmciit  iDOthor  paiU." — "Wewilliemuk 
that  wG  havo  fouiul  one  exceiteon  to  Uio  uw  u>  haa  aUbSAtd."  (t)  (P. 
181—204;  and  vol  I.  p.  020,  note.] 

Uany  observera  have  added  to  our  autboi^  solitary  "excep- 
tion" to  the  foiegoing  celebrated  "lavj"  among  whom  we  nay 
refer  to  Mr.  Calder,  who  has  brought  forward  no  little  proof  to 
invalidate  what  he  denominates  "the  sweeping  statement  of  H. 
IiOuis,  that  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  essential  to 
their  being  in  other  or£;ans,  ■  (') 

B6.  "Tnberclcs  nro  ncnrjy  'uinihii  Irrquenl  in  iDdividuala  ofa  itnmg  u  in 
tbue  of  a.fwbl' 

Bt  "The  mil  Liilly  of  sioj!,  on  the  productioD  of 

phlhiaia,  is  also  pi  C') 

erwidea.  "Tho  bus  whicliKcema  the  most  exposed  lo  phthiria  is  leut  fre- 
qiwntlr  kttacKM  tif  jmeuiRonid ot  omncnifii; *nd this  BtSiepmporfimX  10  3." 
— •Rtimwlucli  one  antbra  mikea  aoothei  iiwstinipntaiitiiidiietiaQ;riEt  "the 
^iniin^  then,  that  pulmotuy  ld)eiclm  an  the  lesnH  of  cArDnie  iq^^ 

(I)  On  PUluni,  HE.  a.  (t)  Oa  FhtloBii,  Mc.  SlI. 

LMttOM  on  BloodlMdng  in  Lu.  Had.  Gai.  Jul;,  1938,  pp.  flSl,  flW.  018.— 
5M,ilM,uc«ption  inAndnlVi  QWfM;  and  Lombitd'i  En;  Av  Id  IWroltt 
(4)  OnPliUani,Hbm  (S)Ib>d.Me.4A 


tho  bronchial  mucous  mrmbranc,  pulmonarj-  jintciif  liTiim,  or  pleura,  on  wlml- 

It  is  here  wortliy  of  special  remitrk,  as  disfiiiguisiiing  our  au- 
thor's habits  of  observing;  tlic  vita)  signs  of  disease,  that  it  was 
his  experience  in  phthisis,  that, — 

"Dn'imaa  was  neacr&Uy  fcry  sUshl,  not  eomplainfii]  of  bf  tlie  patient*,  mi 
■eldom  cicn  notired  unless  after  cjorciao."  "  Wa  iaye  never  met  with  mete 
tlian  •)  ca«9.  nlii;r9  tli?  luitienl       comiwIM  b>  Ik  vilk  !kc  head  mveh  cb- 

69.  "Tlies.' morbid  nroduclioiis  lluberclc  and  niucoil  were  certimlf  not  lli9 
tMUitoi  orMii-iiini  imi.iiiiiiiaiioii.    i  n  Funpon  ino  conirary  mea.  loe  mmf  jmwe 
MdcpoBit"(») 


ir-'.  "  II  I' <]ii  mil  riiriM  K'r  uyiiiiiiu^j  101  irii.'  umiii  i  iiH  iniRuiur  m  phtiiiuB,  but 
Jrom  wtint  iia-s  ueeo  jiitiieno  ooBcrred,  m  ue  mcimed  to  beliere  Uial  Au  it 

The  loiiuwing  QoctTines  are  practically,  bb  well  as  philostn 


phicaiiy  imporlain:  — 

93  and  94.  "Wo  aliall  be  very  brief  on  tho  morbid  alterations  in  the  lunga 
only  remarking,  that  tho  frequent  twutrcnco  of  inflammation  on  the  right  side 
confinnB  what  wc  havo  adrinccd  relatiro  to  tho  Wmfcunaj  of  pneumonia  in 
phthisic  aniilliat  lu^m:fe)  niiy  be  rogaided.  in  Itiireafieef,  aajbreign  bodies,  tlia 
mfliiriice  nf  which  is  almost  alwajra  las  tii/urMtu  tbMl     ntfenwl  cuisn.  (>} 

We  may  ntsa  add,  that  whilst  our  andmr  is  aigaged  iu  prov- 
ing the  non-inflammatory  origin  of  tubeicles,  lie  is  everywhere 
else,  GTcn  in  respect  to  tubncles,  employed  in  demonattatiBg 
every  variety  of  inflammatory  leaons,  and  in  showing  that  jdithis- 
ical  patients  ate  the  constant  subjects  of  inflammation  in  difieienl 
tissues. 

It  may  be  worth  saying,  whilst  alluding  to  our  author^  work 
on  Phthisis,  that  he  supplies  tho  following  endence  of  the  non- 
inflauOTialory  nature  of  certaiti  lesions  which  we  have  hitherto 

considered  in  rel.itiori  to  tli:i[  filfrtlinn,  nnd  to  certain  cases  of 

acute  disease.    (Sea  pp.  Cill     lKf:.7\3     715.)  Tbaa:— 
"The?i'  adiiehioii^,  [bi:uioeii      inijiiriii.Lt;.  ^nJ  irmal  pleiUB,]  were  the cott- 

And  what  proves  especially  the  non-inflamnmtory  nature  of 

(I)  lbiJ..ec.n5.  m  IblJ.«cc,  m  (3)  Ihid..«  iTi. 

W  8«.  4U.  (S)  Sec  106.  (S)  Sec  t07,  BsHditcb'i  nniaa. 

(7)  Stc  HI. 
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tubercle,  is  the  fhat,  in  nlation  to  these  infiammatoiy  adheaions," 
that — 

"  Wo  hsvc  twice  found  a  false  nKmbrane  lining  Ihs  pulmonary  and  cobIbI 
pIcuiTD.  convehted  into  tuberculous  MiTTEB."  And  BO,  of  a  "falst,  xmi-car. 

1)5,  "Thii  cnuia  of  Ihe  farly  Iramfumuuion  nf  Ibe  liter  appear  to  us  equally 
oiicureflfl  Utoeeof  iXHtr  trrgaaic  Jixiaes,"  "Thia  leeion  is  nlnuut  eanjlmd  to 
ca«9  ofphtblslB;  to  ibuitnay,  to  aeettaiu  p^t<  be  emiiiatimiqea^ng 
OR  (&u  qgtaiat."  (■} 

Here  should  be  observed  the  obscurity  with  which  our  au- 
thor covers  the  psthological  causes  of  all  oig^ic  diseaseBj  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  so  indispeosable  in  a  practical  sense. 

98.  "The  uwa  sealed  AypoAolqgieaZ  outDny  [I]  beeoiiMMiU  nmeimpcat- 
vX,"  Sic,  <•  PeritfKiitiBi  when  of  a  chronic  character  Irom  its  comawiKement 
among  adalu,  that  is  altei  the  age  of  IS  yean,  is,  according  to  Ihe  facta  whicli 
1  hare  reearded,  consla/slly  labercutous."  "So  tbat  when  lhare  eiista  a  cass  of 
well  mariied  chronic  peritonitis,  wo  are  able^  iirfependently  of  the  aymptanna 
referable  to  the  icspitatoiy  orgBiu,  or  ecen  in  Ouir  abimce,  to  reeogDin  the 
oiiilence  (tf  phlhina."  O 

97.  "Whenisdemafotknrapalmooiif  eniphyiema,itiathecaDBeqiienaeofft 
coenstlDg  orgmie  o^cfian  of  tlie  heart"  (■) 

S6.  »If  wecanoDtnythst  intennittem  feren  cnuiji  mi^  b  a  mere  cr  Jot 
fcnoiu  alOntfien  of  the  (plien,"  "neverthelea^  the  cooditica  of  tlua  organ  mer- 
ita  great  attentioa  ftom  thwe  who  atoajr  intermittent  r^rB,iiiiee  it  ia  eridentl; 
a&fected  midl  tmnyraflicntfsr  Man  de  oAer  Dtj^inu." 

TIlis  is  one  of  Ihe  numerous  instances  in  proof  th^out  author 
ascrite  kvi-.r-:  In  a  f/riictiiral  l(;sion  of  some  ot^n  which 
lie  ni.iy  hapiir-u  In  tiud  niosi  Irniiirntly  altofed  afler  death ;  and 
is  oiii;  ol'llii;  yii.nl  t^vils  wliitli  [norliid  (iiuitoiny  has  iaSicted,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  science  and  humanity.  (See  Sprengell  in 
the  introductory  extrcKta.)  But,  let  us  lookatauinductiou  which 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  recovery  from  ioieimittents; — 

00.  "Itia  injEnife^  probable  thai  in  id;  or  neulj  all,  the  caaea  in  which  the 
left  bypochondrium  waa  painful,  the  ipJeen  was  more  or  leas  alttn^^  and  it  il 
hardly  poanble  lo  consider  the  pain  as  having  been  caused  by  soy  other  on 
gan."0 

lOIX  Our  author  found  "the  teliian/ cn/pa  orglandi  more  or  less  enlarged 
while  or  reddish,  in  tlii-ce  individoala  who  died  of  scarbtioii,  the  ott^  pcrtona 
who  died  of  this  affection  of  whom  I  made  an  autopsy."  Tiaifire,  "this 
would  aecm  loprme  that  the  onlargomeat  of  the  gland^  (supposing  fAiiwof  Of 
ksior.,-)  if  not  cansiani,  ia  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  those  who  die  of 
this  affHotion."  (') 

( I )  Hcc.  1:1,  I  i.  (S)  On  Phlhini,  ho.  161. 

(3|  Lciui:<,  on  tlio  Mi^tlio'I  ofObiarringitr. 

{i)  Sud'enipi^ysitne,  iicinM6is.dahi3(KLMM.d'Obtenatian;  LLp.m 
(SI  Tjphoid  FovBt,  toI,  ii.  p.  !SI,       (0)  Vol.  B.  p.  M9.       (T)  Vol  L  p  IBS. 
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•>ThB  heutwaa  Boftened  once  in  two  cmeurf  «cariatiDi ;  twice  in  two  CMM 
ofvuiolt,  hmI  in  two  caKi  of  phlegmoDouB  erympelaa  of  ths  lower  vxbtaUiet," 

Fiom  the  last  "numerical"  amount  our  author  draws  the  gen- 
eral coDclusion,  that,— ~ 

lOL  "If  we  suppose  Ihciic  last  pmpoclions  an  eject  if  dimct,  it  ia  not  lew 
cmtain  that  leflening  nf  ikt  hearl  13  &  wry  frequenl  IsBioo  in  patients  who  diB 
dnriag  the  course  of  acute  disease  of  Die  akin ;  more  fiequal,  doubtlett,  thin 
in  Ihoee  wbo  die  of  any  other  acute  diecage,  without  tha  eiceptiaa  ram  c^fy- 
fhoidfirtrs."  C) 

102.  "All  that  n-e  can  posn'AIy  concludo  mpeetiDg  the  inflngnce  of  phthias 
on  the  beul,  is  that  ils  volume  is  diminithti  in  cammod  with  that  of  the  other 
ngana."  (■)  On  the  other  hand,  Cleodening  saja  that.  "  be  haa  shown  that  in 
phtbinB.  the  heart  lauaUg  exctids  the  normal  dimenaiona  in  both  seiea."  (>] 

103.  "  We  therefore  think  tbnt  hranapQWiB,  (yiidi  certain  exceptions)  n  heo- 
sver  it  occuTBi  renden  lha  presence  oftdbeteleiinllielangii  infiaiub/proboMii,'' 
at,  in  other  irardi,  —  •'hetDopEjali,  iT  not  certain,  iaat  least  an  iitfitsU^  jmb- 
iMt  indication  of  pulmona:;  luberelea."  (') 

101  "WhenhenioiThDgeDOciirsinaig'intetntilMgan.itiBalnuifanttfaMir 
B  Bjmptom  at  more  or  less  ctoaiderable  attention  of  itnictDre  " !  O — 8m  ilii. 
droit  opinion  upon  Uli  n^tet,  at  p.  KB. 

lOSb  "We  bars  the  mgat  dedaivs  proof  ws  can  have,  of  the  oeceaaily  of  a 
ipedol  cause  for  the  produotiaD  of  luuuufiljrdai"  (*) 

106.  •■  Ai  the  mucous  inenibrane  of  neither  inteetine  preaanted  anf  chumi 
in  anj  of  these  subjects,  t'^  other  acute  diseases,]  I  inferred,  in  the  second  put 

monl  oftha  principal  disease."  (')  From  which  it  foliows,  that  "  lyphoM  ferer" 
has  its  seat  in  Uie  glands  of  Peyer. 

lOT  and  ICS.  "So  that  no  may  admit,  that  out  of  S4  more  or  less  severe  cases 
of  BnteritiE,  there  were  12  ciampleaof  an  affection  of  Ihc  mucous  niembnneof 
the  stomach  coaicipiFnl  upo»  that  of  the  intestine."  (P.  700.)  "  Pathological 
anatomy  puis  all  dnubt  at  rest  upon  the  subject  tn  ilioie  mho  died,  and  the  com. 
paiisou  of  the  symptoms  fipcriencsd  bj  those  who  recovered,  with  those  expe- 
rienced by  pursons  who  died,  reodsrs  the  eilcnniiUuiCO  nearly  as  eertom  far  Ott 
Janntr  ns  ihe  loiter.  And  not  only  does  this  coaqnrism  iemauMraUiSttfaet  at 
a  general  icay,  but,  it  indicatea,  irith  ouch  preciaion,  the  jmyortiim  in  wtneh 
the  fciion  occurs."  {') 

ICQ;  « It  lesulla  from  these        [the  fbtesnni^]  that  this  lenaa  is  leas  b*- 

(1)  Vol.  t.  ^  tsa.  (q  On  PhlU^,  sec  is.  CI)  Croaneu  Leetana,  1B3& 
(4)  Ob  Phthrii,  mc  933, 378. 

(6)  Dud.a«.  133,379,391.— ThcsD  two  lut  nwit  impailiiBl  gentnlialioiu,  Gka 
raoat  olhori,  ud  without  any  foundalion.  "IVc  apprnl,  in-lepd,  to  the  thres  foregQDkg 
BKtiani,  wWch  are  the  only  onpa  of  my  mnmpni  thai  mlnlc  lo  tiie  iubjrct.  They 
iiaiiTd  no  proof  of  Ihc  o]nnion  ciprtssed.   Tiie  applicition  of  analogy,  in  sic.  £33is 

jgci,  and  the  psibolggy  of  tnbetda,  be,  wa  hiTs  an  eilnerdtnaij  speduien  of  ie»- 

(6}  M.  Louis,  la  Mfan.  da  hi  SociM  d>oba.  da  Paiis,  L  i,  I83T.   Sor.  PSnqiby- 

(7)  OnTyFlMidFsTar,Tc4.iLp.Sa,  (B)  Vol.  ii.fp.S3i  H- 
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qnent  in  thine  wbo  recover  than  in  thoM  who  die-  and  1il< 
prafouiid :  mdreover.  that  its  degree  and  frequeticv  is  in 
lence  cfOttf^rnlt  rxcitemi:nl.  whfilfivpr  mnv  hv-  tlii?  rPfult  i 

110.  AUbo 
to  Bm/  a  dtm 

BlltKet  COmpE^^I'^  .ir>-i'M'r  nl  h'SMiri'^  ill  I  Ihh'  Inn','  n  i  iilii'  I 

proof  of  the  inffufU.-  "(  Ir r;r  Ih-ir  rntliirlmn     Ami  llm 


Our  author  did  not  happen  to  find  les 
cases  of  "  colic  from  working  m  melals."  (See  Vol.  1.  p.  653, 
hunter.)  The  lost  clause  of  the  foiegoiiig  parogmph  is  worthy 
of  considemtion. 

Ill  u>d  112.  -Twenqr-eiglit  oat  of  eighqr-fbnr,  [onc-tbird,]  afiteted  with 
enCcrdii  had  no  pun  iii  the  head."  "  Thiitecn,  or  only  »  rixlh  put  of  the  inb- 
jeotB  of  ealiea  pwlomm  had  hsidicbe  during  two  or  thteedajw  aloMMt  con- 
etanUjr  id  b  ilight  decree,"  Sic  Hetefore, "  what  oceun  in  the  caaei  of  cotiM 
pictnaura  agrees  cvilh  tliia  sUlement,  [of  enteritis,]  and  proves  that  thii  pro- 
porlion  is  a  law."  {') 

113.  -  It  would  aecm,  tliereforc,  aa  if  tiic  paiiu  [in  the  left  hypoehODdriam 
and  abdoman|  nere  to  be  considered  aa  esjen/ini  to  the  aSh^on,  [intBimittenl 
fever,]  the  others  being  only  an  aceeesory  Bymptom  "  I  {') 

114.  <■  Theee  facts  [in  relation  to  the  Imgue  and  lancea  in  intenmltentB] 
aeeni  to  me.  to  be  xerg  preciou!,  inaamuch  utbej  demtnalralemore  cleaiinAa* 
any  olhtn  the  part  which  the  iiffertnl  orgaia  of  the  economy  take  in  /eArils 
afiectioDS,  «ren  when  intermittent."  (') 

Here  may  be  observed  one  of  tlie  numerous  and  important 
colUrions  of  our  aothor  with  himself;  since,  in  the  typhoid  af- 
fection he  denies  to  the  tongue  any  importance  in  denoting  the 
"part  which  thu  (iiirnrent  organs  of  the  economy  lake  in  the  fe- 
brik'  uctir-Ki.'^ 

ll.'r.  "  Wv  [iri\'i'  iii'vrr  ^-ccii  apoplexy  come  on  at  the  close  of  diseasefi  of  long 
duratmn;  tli^it  -.Ilis  (cii-l  Tij^tinan  additional  distin  el  ion  between  jr^/fntn^'- of  the 
hrain  and  ^,»[J'z^ :  anil  it  poinW  out  a  /rf.^A  u(ii;„s!/  (l'-  llil-"'— OUO)  bi-t.i-i^en 
hcmorrhat'o  oi  tbe  tr^i'i  and  tliat  o!  ^Iicr  tir:;^,:.^,  rrl.icfi     selJmi  ^ciirs.  ant 

First;  "  M.  Knr-hoi^  astrrk,!  Ilnl  hi-  hal  nn-rr  ,nn  ir:l!,  a  ..i,j£:'..  ofafo^ 
aj)opkcliqiLi:  iDuiccompanied  icitk  rainoU'fjeDwnt  '■!  'hr  -^wnminhiiir  cerebral  sub- 
stana,  ami  i^haiienged  his  opponents  lo  shoir  him  .^jit/i  u  ^^i^'--"  [') 

Sacondly.  Do  not  the  greater  propartimi  of  nifdical  philoso- 
phers, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  ascribe  hemorrhage  to  debility, 

II)  V„l.  W.  p.  31.  (2)  VoL  ii,  p.8H.  (3)  Vol  li.  p.  IIS. 

(-l)Vol.ii.l..S:u.  .  (3|Vol.i 
(TJ  McdicD-Cbir.  Rsr.  Lsn.  No.  67 
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89  its  praxitnate  cause?  And  is  it  nut  trult/ tho  fact,  that  hemor- 
rhage supotvoncs  more  consinnlly  in  the  protracted  than  in  the 
early  stages  of  discasu.  and,  therefore,  when  the  "dehility"  is 
most  "exiremi:" ,'  Is  not  this  diiclrine,  also,  of  some  practical,  ns 
welt  OS  pailioiogical  importance,  to  those  who  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  medical  education? 

We  shall  now  add  a  generalization  which  is  of  fnndamentnl 
importance 'to  our  author's  doctrine  of  the  "specific  alterations 
of  Etraciure"  in  the  typhoid  affection,  and  the  coiitra-inflammma- 
tory  nature  of  ulceration, softening,  tliickeiiiiig,  itc.  "in  a.  certain 
number  of  cmi^s."  It  immc  of  tht;  tMn=[amly  ivcurrin;;  examples 
of  our  author's  res))ecl  fur  his  nvou-uduiijcclioiis  lo  Ein.dogy  where 
it  has  been  made  to  subserve  the  cause  of  science  in  the  'lauds 
of  others.    Thus:  — 


116.  "Tha  EstBnl.Bovority,  CBpecinlly  the  rapid  progress  ot  tho  crysi/if  .'ivs  di;- 


Whilst  odvcrtintr  again  to  the  subject  of  mflammation  as  con- 
stituted by  redness,  and  contra-inflammatory  action  as  consdstiag 
in  lohiieness,  (p.  701 — 709,  &c.,)  it  haa  occurred  to  xa  that 
another  extract  from  our  author  may  enable  the  reader  to  bal- 
ance our  author's  opinion  the  better  as  to  the  pathology  of  nil 
the  great  lesions  in  "tho  typhoid  affection;"  especially,  as  has 
been  seen  of  our  author's  iherapeuiics,  it  may  be  of  some  practi- 
cal moment  to  ascertain  how  for  vhite  and  red  are  to  be  taken 
as  settling  the  pathology  of  a  most  destractiTe  disease.  It  will 
be  also  borne  in  mind,  that  our  author,  in  bis  work  on  "the  ty- 
phoid afiection,"  holds  it  to  be  absurd  that  "diminished  thidi- 
ness  of  otur  tissues"  is  the  consequence  of  inflammation.  We 
will  however,  ill  the  first  place  have  a  summary  extract  as  to 
the  changes  consequent  upon  the  contra-inflammatory  action. 
Thus:— 

Without  noticing  farther  the  softening  of  Ibe  lioart.  ot  tho  reilnces  of  the 
tortSi  I  will  remark  that  tho  mucouB  membrane  of  the  largo  intestine  had.  nnt- 
withatanding  ilB  distension,  at  least,  its  iiaual  thickness;  consequently  there  was 
a  nal  tMokeaing-  It  was  also  fale  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  soflmd 
in  aome  poinla  cmly.  so  that  we  cnnni>! iJllriMw  ihis  eietsi Itddteliii^loiiifiam- 
tMtim.   The  muscular  coat  itself  iv.is  ,i  latk  ihirkened,  ind  we  ghall  sec  bme. 

0)  Tjpligid  Fcict,  \ol  ii.  p.  160. 
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after  that  this  dodble  lesion  miut  be  regarded  ns  the  tfftct  if  Ihe  inetrorisin,  or 
of  the  reaction  it  eicilea  Id  the  diflerent  coaU  of  the  colon."  (') 

In  the  second  following  case,  however,  "the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  colon  was  rbddibh  and  verjfmueh  thickenadi"  which 
leads  OUT  author  to  conclude — . 

"That  ^thiiketaagvmtbeccmbbuieBMotwIhmfiaibniaiiititlMTtiu-  ' 
Mot  prodaeed  bjr  the  nuteorttm  upon  Ibe  tHuei  which  bnm  the  ptiristM 
l»igeiiit«linea"!0   (Pp.  713, 710— 731.) 

Trae,  we  have  already  abundantly  considered  this  snlject ; 
but,  as  we  desire  to  make  an  impartial  eihibition  of  our  author's 
doctrines  by  quoting  from  various  parts  of  his  writings,  we  have 
concluded  to  reproduce  an  inquiry  of  so  much  magnitude  as  in- 
flammation, and  that  "exactly  opposite"  pathology  which  results 
in  the  same  lesions  of  structure.  We  shall  therefote,  go  on  with 
the  doctrine  ot  paleness  in  its  opposite  aspect  to  the  foregoing. 
Thus:  — 

117.  "DuiaiMed  Mdcam  ni  riLsmM  cf  the  mac  ana  mamtuBiie  am  mf 
cpfoMdla  ISeideatfiiifiaBmatioin  focns  iaSy  Bee  after  the  appKwtioa  of  a 
bliiteT,  and  freqnentlf  but  for  a  ihort  time  onlj,  the  ikin  become  thin  and  com- 
pleteljr  deatrofed,  and  we  might  eiqiect  paknei*  la  Keampany  appnadik^  dc- 
tlrmiion.  We  have  mora  bequcntl;  remarked  this  atate  of  the  sfonuKji  in  wo- 
men than  in  men,  in  the  pn^mtion  of  13  to  7|  wbieb  seems  to  indicilc  that  the 
moM  eotninoii  exciting  cBOBcs  are  net  sxeeHet  in  eating,  women  bMig  lew  ^ 
dieted  to  them  than  men."  (*) 

Nevertheless,  our  author  is  adverse  to  the  supposition  that  the 
sami?  nitirhUl  chiin'jcs  may  inke  place  i^ter  death  03  duriltff 
life:- 

"  W.'  !■  Lij;n4  -i;]i;n.i ,"  hi'  -ji;.-!,      iil-^'Uical  morUiiAiinfe  lo arise  frmntwo 

Here,  too,  let  us  refer  to  our  author's  diatribe  against  "g-astri- 
tis,"  at  page  700.   And  again: — 

"This  mortlid  condition  of  the  Btoma^h  wbb  very  rarely  BccDmpaaicd  by 
ctiaracteriatic  Bymptonu.  but  it  vns  of  too  definite  a  character  to  admit  of  any 
donbt  aa  to  its  nature.  For  iatcnec  redntti  combined  with  softening,  and  some- 
times increucd  thickness,  could  only  be  the  result  of  inflammation."  (*) 

Nevertheless, — 

118.  "FVom  what  haa  preceded,"  says  eur  authori  *^wc  rnay  omcfulff  that  the 
prtoternumiCT'of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  stomach  is  characteriied  by  juku. 
liar  stfrnptoms,"  in  ptithisis.  f*) 

119.  "Vomitings,  preceded  during  a  certain  time  byanorejcia  and  accompa- 
nied by  cpigutric  pains,  [in  ptithisia]  ore  generally  uidicative  of  a  vay  leriaui 
otmufon  of  the  vnicon)  mtmbnxne  if  lis  tlomach,"  (') 

Our  author  allows,  however,  that, — 


(1)  Vol.  i.  p.  19.  (S)  Vol  i.p.  !E.         (3)  On  Phthiii.,  »c8B. 

(4J  Ibid.  IN.  ».  (SJ  Sec  91.  (6}  Sw.  m      (T)  S«c  341. 
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"Here,  as  in  lUOU  other  circuiasUnces.  there  nrc  facts  ^^■h.idl  defg  Oieiaga- 
cily  ol  tlie  observer,  and  seem  fxcepions  to  the  mnsl  general  laws."  (') 

Notwithstanding  our  author's  opposition  Co  such  an  affection 
as  "gasihtia"  in  his  work  on  "the  Typhoid  Affection,"  BrousBais 
never  defended  it  more  than  does  our  author,  per  se,  in  his  wodc 
on  Phthisig. , 

In  respect  to  intestinal  ulceration,  our  author  institutes  a  com- 
parison between  those  of  "the  typhoid  affection"  and  tliose  of 
other  diseases. 

"Out  of  tfi  patienw  who  died  of  pleuiiey,  pneumonia,  eiysipolaa  of  the  ex- 
Iremilics,  and  an  aflbction  to  which  I  could  give  no  name,  the  mucous  rnembrane 
wsH  iiut  ulcerat<:d  in  a  single  case;  it  was  much  soltaned  onl;  in  two."  («} 

But,  what  more  does  this  prove,  than  that  "the  typhoid  afTec- 
tion  "  was  an  intestinal  inflammation,  and  that  the  other  diseases 
were  not  ? 

Although  it  may  have  been  well  to  have  kept  before  the  tender 

the  general  spirit  of  our  author's  writings,  we  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  .irrniiG^  their  annlysis  in  that  luminous  manner  which 
wc  timid  l];ivi.'  Ui.?irir(l.  This  luis  proceeded,  iti  part,  from  the  va- 
riety ol'  ihi'  .•.i[i;ii;cl,-5,  liiit  i:spceially  from  our  author's  constantly 
involved  coutradictions  of  himself.  One  of  these  wo  shall  now 
exhibit  in  relation  to  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  mwen- 
teric  ffldiids  and  of  the  glandt  ofPeyer,  at  page  705.  It  would 
appear  there,  (hat  our  author  allows  the  alterations  of  those 
bodies  to  depend  upon  injlammalion.  But,  it  is  not  so  in  his 
work.al  large,  where  they  are  imputed,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the 
same  confra-inflammatory  action  which  is  said  to  be  (he  [tathol- 
ogical  cause  of  the  stnictural  lesions  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  beaxt,  &m.  We  shall  make  our 
citation  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  eflbct  from  the  very  page 
of  our  author  in  which  the  ailirmation  occurs  as  we  have  already 
stated  it  at  page  763.    Thtis: — 

■*  In  fOW,  instead  of  the  more  or  less  iJwpaninron/iiite.ral  cotoiw,  which  they 
[tJie  niesi'ntfric  glands]  had  generally,  the  glands  were  groyiii,  bluish,  or  par- 
pTijA ;  somewhat  smaller,  and  snfler,  than  in  the  othpr  cases  in  which  Oimr  size 
and  soften inf;  were  as  great  as  in  tJie  individuals  of  the  preceding  groups.  Tlii 
ttaiealrii  irm  in  hirmmij  wah  thai  of  tlir  eUijUical  'palches,irheiheT  ukenneiarrtat, 
which  in  the  satiit  case^  had  a  similar  hue,  and  vrere  rather  less  sofleued  than 
the  red  patches.  And,  as  these  different  dtgrea  of  dvtnge  if  aiaar,  of  ecaaitL. 
anae  and  ihicknaF,  defend  dtoh.ihe  seiosh  of  the  patches  tawarda  ■  hraiiSf 
rtate,  we  ctmnot  donbt  tint  the  Uiniii,  n  pn^iNA  coloac  ef  fkgtii^ 
vmt,  and  ihw  rather  intaller  degree  of  timing  depeoded  vpoa  the  tana  eaute," 


(I)  Bm.  mi. 


(S)  Tfpb^  Ftnt,  toL  i.  p.  na. 
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■■In  Hnw  pBtienti  who  died  after  the  tbirtiEth  day  of  disease,  the  ciokf, grayui,  or 
Huith  colour  predominalcd ;  so  thai  id  tno  of  thorn  only  were  the  glauli  of  t, 
tMd  red  colour,  and  IhcEc  potienU  died  In  canBequcnce  of  fWr/bmliEin  oT  the 
■mall  intMine.  As  a  change  of  eoJou/"  had  taken  place,  eo  the  tize  utd  espe- 
cMIr  ths  Kfiiaing  of  the  glands  itcro  much  Icia  than  in  indiTiduala  «ho  died 
during  the  preceding  period,  and  Uiii  wu  in  perfect  accordance  with  tSe  ilati  if 
&e palehea,vb.OK  retrograde  march  v&a,  it  vie  have  previously  aeen,  muflh  owre 
ulraiic«d  than  id  the  others.  And,  if  thisBimplecxamlnation  doesnatcDnrince 
ttiB  Toader  that  lbs  atate  of  the  maaUeric  glandi  was,  u  that  of  the  patches, 
lie  effkl  tS  a  rrtrq^rmfe  coune  in  (he  disease ;  and  that  they  had  been,  at  mma 
prsrimutime,  laftcr^DfBit^eFnU  catovr,  (aee  our  p.  TOI  —  704,)  he  will  be 
■atiifled  upon  the  pi^  by  coDsideriiiK  that  tile  glaod*,  neonat  the  ctEcum,  eon- 
Uiiiedintirocuesj)naBaiItw(&iiuqri>Uf-''(')  (See  Chn.  13  u)d  14.)  Tbna 
the  letton  WSJ  nM  merely  the  sonie  as  in  the  preceding  seriei^  bnt  It  followed 
Oie  tame  oourw,  htving  been  more  sntre  near  the  end  of  llie  ileum  than  any 
where  else."  — 

Then  follows  the  rcmMk  nuMrt]  at  pngc  70,", ;  nml  so  far,  wc' 
have  nolhing-j  apparently,  but  KilIiiininrLtory  iiclioii,  oliM-iirrii,  it  if. 
true,  in  the  usual  manner  by  nmcli  tritliui;  .iIidui  colonrs.  (Spc, 
niso,  exlrocls  at  pages  708,  717,  »kc.)    Our  author  Ifien  contin- 

"  If  the  state  of  the  mesenteric  glands/  corresponding  to  tlie  diseased  elliptical 
patches,  woa  the  ecideal  conscqnonCD  of  disoBEe  of  the  latler,  [no  aranmpliDn 
this,]  it  may  be  asked  ichal  imi  Ike  cause  </  Ihe  mor&id  changet  in  |he  glands 
we  are  now  speaking  of!  Although  their  slight  alTection  was  ravinuBtT  thx 
SAMB,  except  in  onfcase  with  regard  to  colour,  the  cause  of  il  ivas  f^haps  not 
CDHSTINT."  [A  Hhort  rsference  to  cases  follows,  which  we  omit  as  unimpor- 
tant.] "  Bui,  in  whaleiwr  manner  wo  eipliin  these  last  six  cases,  il  is  certain 
thai  the  increased  lize  and  the  rose  cnbiur  of  Ilie  glands  could  be  attributed 

which  has  been  spoken  of  several  limes  in  reference  to  those  of  the  mucous 
meinbrane  of  the  stomach  and  intesliiics-"  O 

By  turning  to  Gerteralizalions  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  16,  19, 
20,  and  oilier  extracts  at  pages  709,711,  713,713,  715,  ihe  reader 
will  have  a  full  unJermHiuliiig  oflh!;  c.\ii»y,  la  wkidi  our  author 
refers  at  lasi,  iii  the  Ibregoinir  paragraph,  and  ot  his  consistent 
philosophy,  ul'  ■■  the  lyiihoiJ  alfoi:liuii.'' 

And  now,  after  all  thai  we  have  seen  of  this  eonfusioa  of  cau- 
ses of  ths  same  leaions  of  atiucture,  and  where  the  symptoms  hod 
been  so  identical  that  onr  author  says  he  "conid  delenninevhoa 
any  new  lesion  took  place,"  and,  again,  what  has  been  seen  at 
other  times,  of  the  conflict  of  geneializationa  'frith  each  other, 
and  all  (he  importance  which  is  attributed  to  colour,  but  at  other 

CI)  Qui  author  iiyi  that  "piuii  lbs  most  miriudchirwtsrisliooriiiflamiution,'' 
—  tUd.  vol.  i.  p.  tM. 
(I)  Oa1>piHiidF«Tgr,Tol.Lp.Ul— m 
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times  an  absolute  denial  of  its  importance,  (p.  703,  &c.)  what 
confidence  shall  be  reposed  either  in  our  author's  patliological 
doctrines  of  "  the  typhoid  affection,"  or  in  that  far  more  important 
diseBse]  pulmonary  tubercle?  (See  p.  629  —  633.) 


We  have  reserved  for  the  last,  and  a  distinct  consideration, 
otir  author's  opinion  and  generalizations  as  to  tho  agency  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer  in  "the  typhoid  affection."  It  has,  indeed,  been 
already  shown  that  out  author  regards  the  disease  as  a  viysteri- 
oux  iiile.iiinal  affection,  which  leads  Muller  to  call  it  "typhus 
abdomiiialis.'' C)  This  fact,  howovor,  has  hi:tn  denied  by  our 
milhor's  friends,  and  we  observe  that  so  cautious  and  enliglit- 
encd  a  philosopher  as  Dr.  Jackson  affirms  that,  "  M.  Louis  did 
not  sIioiD,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  shoic,  that  the  disease  he  de- 
scribed waf  dependent  on  therjiorbid  affection  of  Ike  small  in- 
testines." (■)  We  have  adverted  especially  to  this  statement,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  distinguished  source  from  'whi(^h  it  pro- 
ceeds, but  as  it  has  naturally  contributed  to  the  currency  of  our 
author's  work  in  America.  Our  author,  however,  refers  the  whole 
typhoid  disease,  its  entire  causation,  (even  more  than  in  an 
original  SRiise,)  not  only  to  the  iiffcciion  of  the  small  intestines," 
but  specifically,  to  the  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer. 

It  is  certainly  of  little  importance  Co  establish  this  point,  ab- 
stroclcdly;  but  in  a  phy^ological  and  pathological  sense,  it  is  of 
no  little  moment, —and  this  in  propoitioit  ro  the  ascendancy  of 
our  author's  doctrines  over  that  experience  and  science  which  he  ' 
treats  with  so  little  reserve.  Our  author  has  made  all  the  uroat 
leuonsofthe  typhoid  adijciion,"  iill  the  consiituiioiKil  disturb- 
ances, and  even  the  cerebral  aH'cctjon,  to  rovnivt!  about  the  lesion 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer.    This  is  lib  point  of  departure,  hero  alt 

(I)  Cowpu^  CwiTerMtioii.         (2)  Elemenls  of  Phjjiolosj,  vol  i.  p.  364. 

(3)  Jaekaon'i  Rcpnrt  on  Tjphoid  Ftter  j  Mniactiai.  p.  S.    Boslon,  !S3e. 

Dr.  Hals  ot»cm-»  in  his  "llopoTi,"  thai  "  in  Fmnrc,  ei]»ci»lly  by  mony  of  lha 
pupi\<  of  Ln.ii.,  ]T  [tfic  jffL'.iion  of  tho  glmida  of  Pcyc.,1  is  considered  si  the  chiof 
Mo»^i>f.,'tilL  |.!,.  .,.,  „,  „.i,  ir.iWnbich  Ihey  cannot  b*  pioduccd.  J  Jo  lulpcncte 
t\al  .ir.  f       'j. .  „■/  iliiiincHy  f jjnr jMi/ lAii  D^tniiin."— ;i.  71,  Tins 
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his  reasoning  terminates,  and  here  nls  enthroned  the  whole  ea- 
setitiol  pathology  of  (he  disease,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  glands  of  Peyer  were  found  ra(Aer  more  frequently  altered  in 
structure  Ihnn  any  other  part.  (P.  692,  Spierigplt.)  T,iltle, 
very  little,  is  allowed  oven  to  tho  disorganized  state  of  the 
aLmentary  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  liver,  or  even  of  the 
brain  Itself ;(')  andnQthing  vhalevratoiunctioiialdisease,thon^ 
attended  by  an  uijectioa  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  unless  there 
exist  manifest  lesions  of  structure.  Indeed  it  is  with  our  author 
one  constant  re iierniion  of  "  proportions  and  disproportions  be- 
tweea  (he  symploins  and  IcsloTis  of  siruclurc;'  (=)  —  always 
terminating  in  the  glands  of  Peyer.  How  far  functional  di.wose, 
and,  indeed,  all  other  lesions  of  structure,  arc  disregarded,  we 
have  already  shown  by  the  citation  of  cases,  (p.  713  —  715;)  and 
shall  farther  show  in  the  sequel.  Whateyer  display  of  symp- 
toms our  author  may  have  made,  hia  reasoning,  his  pathology, 
and  even  liis  therapeutics,  are  founded  upon  the  debris  of  the 
body,  —  wc  mean  upon  the  glands  of  Peyer.  Ouraulhor,  there- 
fore, must  stand  the  ordcnl  by  which  he  has  tried  and  condemned 
the  whole  of  his  profession  :  for,  we  do  not  now  advert  to  his 
sumiDiirj'  mode  of  illsposini;  o!  llie  past,  or  iiis  ndnionilions  to 
beware  ol  ■■  tlie  daily  facW  of  liia  coti;m|iDriiries.  (See  intra- 
ductory  extracts.)  As  to  the  glands  of  Peyer,  the  consideration 
alone  which  our  author  has  bestowed  npon  them  is  a  sufficient 
index  to  all  hia  medical  opiniona,  and  explains  abimdantly  the 
principles  in  which  the  "numerical  method"  originated,  and  the 
therapeutical  treatment  which  he  haa  carried  out  to  the  gravest 
inflammations. 

In  accomplishing  a  demonstration  of  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tions, we  shall  still  prefer  imposing  the  task  upon  our  author 
himself;  whilst  in  so  doing  we  enable  ourniilhor  to  carry  on  his 
work  of  generalization. 

laft  "I have  coDai(ler«lit[L!ie  alieraiion  of  Ihe elliptieal  palchea]  as  iiaepa- 
rable  from  the  dieeasc  we  are  now  sludying,  and  as  nisnJu/dj /arming  ill  ana- 

For  a  specification  of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  and  the  complete 

(1)  Thorcodcf  will  Mon  find.ihol  liUlr  or  noLhin?  of  Ihc  cen-bral  Bjmploins  ire 
•si^nbcd  to  Iho  canjillon  onhD  hnm,  ind  Ihis.  loo,  <vheii  Lhal  orgsn  !■  aCRclvA  in  its 
■tniclurd,  but  Ili>1  ire  mon  Itmk  idiIis  Iciion  of  the  gtnnda  <irPe;er  TonhD  cereliial 

(2)  See  Vol  ii.  pp.  7J,  IJ2, 139,  MS,  877,  S19,  JI9, 330,  SM,  33S,  ISO,  Sic,  it 

(3)  VoLi.p.  JSl, 
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dependence  of  the  typhoid  affection  upoD  the  lesion  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer,  see  our  authoi^s/orfy-^r^t  Observation,  which  we  have 
quoted,  in  part,  at  page  714. 

"We  must  Qot cauider it  [tbs  leu'oa of  Psrer'a  gUoda]  naielr  u  jwculior 
to  typbus  aflections.  bat  u  raiming  ttaeii  uutomical  cbanctoiitieMiaueh  u 
lubcnla  do  lhai  ijf  ph&ait,  (')  whUerer  may  be  the  canse  of  their  de»«lap- 
m™i."  C) 

121,122.  "We  must  infer  that  it  is  io  tlui  laet  lecion  [nflhc  fl/Ws  of 
i'e^,]  and  not  in  any  ol^>  thatn^ mut  loiA  for  the  ra^.-r-  i/ff^r  MWum, 
and  more  especiollj  of  the  nrniBoioK^"  in  Ij^ihoid  fever. 

"  And,  as  the  cerebral  symptoms  could  not  be  alttibutcd  to  any  other  cause, 
['the  lesions  of  the  diLptical  patches  of  the  ileum,']  we  mupt  rc^rd  them  as 

^^-All  the  f^.cl.H  nam  In  provo  lli.it  tlip  delirium  of  Mie  typhoid  alTection  can- 

"  Wb  caTmol  .'i|ilaii.  tlL  (li'lirLiirTi  by  (lie  -.ipprent  *la(i-  of  Uie  brain." 

We  shall  illustrate  the  foregoing  hypothesis  by  a  specific  re- 
mark of  our  author,  but  of  general  import ;  and  sliall  ultimately 
preseat  an  analysis  of  cases  relating  to  the  brain. 

"  It  may  be  aaked  if  tbe  cerebral  symptoms  did  not  have  in  this  cbW  i  spa. 
cial  cause ;  if  they  were  not  oiring  (o  llie  irrcgulariiy  n/consisifnee  of  the  cqAa- 
lioiium.  The  qprmoliiie  of  this  question  it  would  be  dllTlcuTl  to  sustain;  lor, 
if  the  (foinii  or  convulsive  movements  had  been  the  consequence  of  thin  tne- 
gualily  of  consislmce,  they  would  have  occurred  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  corsialence  was  most  marked,  which  wae  not  the  fact,  —  at  Uatt  at 
ihr  rnrlkr periods  nflhr  discas':."  "  The  nervous  Bymploms  ivere  so  far  superiot 
10  ill  olh™  us  (oran.it  (Am."  (')  — So  also  in  numerous  places.  This  ia  mor. 
bid  aiialoiny. 

134.  "It  [the  delirium]  ninre  rhan  any nffter  .ijmf ftrni,  seems  lobe  dependent 
upon  Iho  small  intestine,  in  the  typhoid  afleclioti."  (•) 

125.  "It  appears  that  its  IrtalmaU  [delirium]  mighl  no/  lo  differ  I'rom  that  of 
the  specific  alteration  of  tho  small  intestme."  (■) 

12G.  "We  cannot  refer  (he  spasmi,  any  more  than  the  delirium,  to  the  slate 
<f  Ihe  brain  except  lerimdarily :  so  that  ahai  has  been  said  with  relation  to 
Jelirivm  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  rnaslbe  appliedlo  the  jpasmj."  (') 

We  will  now  have  an  anatomical  confirmation  that  the  brain 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  its  own  symptoms,  from  which 
it  will  "  Gonclufflvely  follow "  that  they  depend  upon  the  lesioa 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer.    The  matter  la  of  coune  settled  by  a 

(1)  See  Philip  on  Indigestion.      (S)  Vol.  I  p.  130.      (3)  Vol.  ii.pp.  138,  3S8. 

(4)  Vol,  li.  pp.  14;,  iSO,  ,133,  335,  4-13.    At  psgo  150,  our  .uthoi  ipcaklof  the 

rcbtile  action  lo  Iho  lesion  of  the  glindi  of  Feyu. 

(5)  VoL  iL  p.  Ma.  f  8J  Vol  iL  p.  4W.  (7)  Vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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haggling  sbont*!  colour,"  while  the  lenons  ofstroctaia  an  quite 
nntmpoitant  when  they  conflict  vith  the  leading  hypothecs. 
(P.  666.)  Thus:— 
127.  "Hovever,  it  mq>  be  uked,  iiMwitliitiDdiiig  the  &eta  abm  stated,  il 

•awu  of  tbs  bnin,  arltit  tba  bou  colour  of  tbe  corticd  nibtUncSi  tnd  the 
TiRTTiUJi  uuo  bus  a( the  iDfidnlluynibaluics  which  wuflbserTedi  Isbtll 
repe»t  upon  this  point  moral;  whu  I  lune  titaij  itated,  viz,  thu  there  ia  & 
BMi  edoar  in  the  brain  equity  in  those  whohivft  nuM  or  tesB  wveie  e«iebr«l 
aymptoms,  u  wall  u  in  those  in  whom  tha  intetleetoal  beultisa  remain  un- 
chan^cl,  in  lubjcctA  who  die  of  the  typhoid  nffcction  and  thoee  who  dia  of  other 

*iUEN"TLY,  it  is  IMFOSSTBLE  to  rcfcr  llicsc  aymptoms  to  it.    As  to  the  white  and 

kiiiil  whifih  1  have  neen,  and  how  can  we  ciplain  any  thing  fmni  a  single  fact !"  {') 
—  Our  Bulhor  shull  answer  this  queslion  jiractkally  hereafter, 

139.  "ItsGsnis  to  mc  imposiiible.  in  the  aclual  slalr  4  srieart.  t^ai  the 
cause  of  it  {Sfliriam  inpneumonm]  in  any  appreciable  alteration  of  the  btain." 
»  We  ore  obliged,  therefore,  in  this  disGBsc,  [pneumonial  a?  in  the  Ij^oid 
■fiection.  to  recur  for  an  cxplanition  of  our  difficulties  to  Ihe  organ  wluch  ia 
always  aS'octed,  end  ia  sootctimea  the  only  orj^  allbcted,  viz,  the  bugs, 
whoae  inSammation  causee  so  many  BOCondary  IcsianB."  (*) 

We  have  quoted  the  foregoing  generalization  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  more  emphadcally,  that  our  author  resorted  even 
to  a  spurious  analogy  to  establish  his  hypothesis  that  all  the  le- 
sions, &c.,  of  "the  typhoid  affection"  were  owing  to  an  ofiection  of 
the  glands  of  Peyer.  He  assumes  that  the  deliriiun  in  pneumo- 
nia cannot  be  owing  to  a  ''secondary  lesion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  of  cither  intestine,"  because  "it  was 
healthy  in  three  of  the  cases that  is,  there  was  no  apparent 
diaorffttnixation. 

1S9.  "Theieiilunllruij  need  or  obaarrin^  after  all  that  we  bare  pnrioualy 
■esn,1hBtif  the^tf  (jnn;iAmuirfthedia«uednved  aleaion  of  tha  Inteadsa, 
the  gtaiaat,  and,  withont  donbt,  tbe  moat  ancient  one,  waa  that  of  the  alliptiMl 
patches  in  tba  ileum,  tnd  that  there  was  an  exact  froperiion  ietmm  Aetm; 
end)  nnder  tins  pmot  of  view,  Ihs  aSbotion  did  not  £Sbi  ia  any  thing  fnm  the 
caeee  of  it  we  have  previautis  itaiU."  <■) 

iUme  was,  in  fact,  an  evident  ^elBtina  betwea  tbs  lymflomi  and  b$km, 
and  both  indicated  that  lie  wotof  tbsdiaease  waa,Btilioiigli)imA<eOi)MtDat 
faUha  <f  Ae  Ham."  (^i  {8te  our  nibfequent  remarki  at  to  At  aoiatta  <f  mir 
duAor's  ijiformiaion^ 

"All  (he  Bymptomi  of  typhoid  fever  arose  succegeively  and  in  tii«r  naual 
order."  "  These  showed  the  ito/  of  the  discaEu  at  its  coinuienccment  to  be  in 
the  abdomen.    Tiie  condition  of  the  dliplicat  palches  and  of  the  meaenteiio 


(1)  VoL  ii.  p.  ISS. 
^3}  Vol.  L  p.  I4S. 


(a)  VoL  il.  p.  m 
(1)  VoLit.p.35a 
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elands  corri.'«i>nii<lmg  lo  tlioin,  nhaued,  iikawiBe,  that /nun  them  luidaritea  th< 

"The  graves!  lesions,  the  only  ones  wliich  can  bo  easily  appreciated,  being 
tfiose  oS  tlic  aliniCDlaiy  canal,  to  thcnn  alone  maet  be  attributed  tlic  eyniptoms 
which  have  been  referred  to."  (')  (Gen.  81,  82.) 

130.  After  saying  lhal,  »I  hnvo  considered  it  [the  lesion  of  the  glands  of 
Peycr]  iasqarable  fromtho  discaefl  no  arc  now  studying ;"  ho  adds,  the  olher 
lesiina  mast  be  comidcred  as  merely  Bcceasory  or  consecutive."  But  mark :  — 
"  Htill  thfy  commenced  often  quite  won  afitr  (It  principal  diteait."  (>) 

131.  "  The  prugress  of  ahich  utemUioio  [of  the  vesicated  skia]  is  geaeralti 
pnponionaU  lo  Aat  <f  the  aUeralU/n  of  the  dliplical  paliAet  of  the  nuall  intes- 
tine."  (•) 

liS.  "An  increaKinttaewzeartha  iplimlakei  place  in  neulf  alltlieeasea 
in  uiidi  the  dliplical  folAa  tf  Pe^er  an  ahered." 
133.  "It  is  moreover  remarkable,  that,  as  the  inflahhatobt  condition  of 

Wc  scarcely  iicfd  say  tlial  this  was  owing  lo  agoiicrui  physiolo- 
gical cliiuii.'e  whicli  liud  no  coimoclion  with  llie  glands  of  Peyer. 

Under  ilie  liead  of  "  Diagnosis"  we  have  the  following  law : 

lal.  '■  Wlien  mon-  or  Ins  of  these  sy[nptonw  ciial  in  (be  ome  aobject,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  is  attacked  with  the  typhoid  aflectioiii  that  the  tSipticai 
patcliei  1^  lilt  iZnim  arc  Ae  ital  the  Itsion  [the  typhokl  diaeanj  which  ha< 
been  described."  (')  (See  pp.  712, 7IS^  and  Gen.  8.) 

The  ibllowing  genentlizittiDiis  show  that  our  author  iiscribed 
the  whole  febrile  action  to  the  struotural  leaion  of  the  glaiids  of 
Peyer.    Thus : 

1S9. «  We  mnst  allew  tbst  the  fetrOe  exdtanal  wUeh  wm  obMired  in  th« 
(SjAoid  o^SGlion  Wat  oi  laaek  ffoporlimui  to  the  iltlB  of  the  tttuM  tMOtfaUt  ai 
tiiat  which  oceure  in  ei^pelaa  of  the  Taco  is  to  the  sxteni  of  the  bUh  in^rnii- 

ISO.  "The  Finn>AHENTU,  alteration,  that  of  tha  fSijticalfwtekef  of  the  anull 
inleatine,  was  more  extensive  according  ae  the  patients  died  mm  lapidljr,  and 
the  febrile  action  teas  generally  in  proportion  to  it."  (') 

"  The  inJenjifj)  flf  the  febrile  aetian  is  itself  in  proporffoB  lo  the  isttnt  and  te. 
rimanen  of  the  sreciFic  lesion  of  Ihc  imali  iitlesline."  (") 

137.  "Between  the  symptoms  and  lesions,  of  which  we  are  now  trealmg, 
[glands  of  Peyer,]  the  relation  seems  to  me  to  be  no(  Irss  er  fJ^Mhan  that  which 
VI  observed  between  lliose  lao  ordtrs  if  fads,  as  they  take  place  in  other  affbe- 
tionsi  pneiimonio,  for  example,"  dM.{") 

"But  must  we  suppose  this  action  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  tUipliail  palchrt 
<rf  the  small  intestine  to  bo  the  cSect  merely  of  a  sympathy,  which  we  cannot 
appreciate,  in  tlieir  capabililies  of  producing  diacair,  or  as  Ihe  consequence  of  a 
fiMle  exeitemal  of  tcKich  Ok  ii^mmalim  <^  these  organs  mas  tie  somcB. 
This  last  BUppoaition  seems  to  ma  to  bo  the  mo«t  probable."  ('•} 

(I)  VoU  n.  p.  n.  (i)  Vol.  ii.  p.  33i.  (3)  VoL  L  p.  3S1.  (4)  VoL  ii.  p.  416. 
<S)Tol.  ii.  f.  317,  (8)  Vol.  L  p.  371.  (7)  VoL  ii.  p.  aSfi.  (8)  VoL  iL  p.  3M. 
(»TiiLE.p.Ma.  flO}ToLii.F.4H.    (II)Vat.i.p.  H.  (II)  Vol  fi.  p.  144. 
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"Their  great  importance,  [tho  fticta  previouel;  givon,]  as  it  eeeias  Id  me, 
QODaiats  in  this,  that  they  ought  to  oxcile  Anibra  in  our  mindsi  oi  olrnR^  auiud, 
in  leiiiiioaUtitiifebriUi^eclunavnlhoiilaikUrmiaaletailtiiad  whicfaara  called 
gtntTol,  and  thin  put  oi  in  the  way  of  propoaing  problema  which  it  ia  of  great 
importance  for  ua  to  boIvb."  Aguo :  — •'The  number  of  these  febrile  tSbe- 
tioaa  niihout  any  detemiittte  lett  or  lacat  Itsien  ii  becoming  every  day  more 
limited."  ('} 

And  Ihea  follows  in  a  note  a  reference  to  one  of  those  "  isola- 
ted faett,"  which  it  is  oni  purpose  to  nottco  soon ;  and  about 
which  our  author  hesitates  whether  he  "shall  prejudice  by  it  the 
important  question  of  the  nature  of  fevers."  The  fact  relates  to 
our  aiilbor's  theory  of  the  dependence  cf  "  mild  casea  of  contin- 
ued fevers"  upon  iitceratioiis  of  the  small  intestine,  and  of  which 
fact  he  would  predicate  the  hypothesis.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  add  a  remark  of  our  author,  which  his  translator  observes 
in  a  note,"  At»  been  thought  to  beohscure.  Some  have  thought 
that  he  tneant  to  allow  that  intermillent  fevers  were  entirely 
similar  in  Ihcir  nature  to  the  typhoid  affection."  For  our 
part,  we  consider  it  rather  more  luminous  than  many  of  llie  con- 
flicting subtleties  which  we  have  hitherto  exhibited.  It  is  the 
language  of  a  morbid  auatomist  without  having  before  him,  ai 
the  moment,  sny  hypolhetieal  problems. 

"Thus  the  morbid  chai^  in  organeend  flUKtioiK''M]'e  our  anther,  "ab- 
■erred  daring  the  coaree  of  eontinuid  fevere  were  obeerred,  iikmiie,  in  ibna 
which  were  inlermUloiL    TJiediJirmcf  anaiiltd  in  harrllij  any  thing  more  ihan 

This  is  plainly  an  unprejudiced  conclusion,  ia  full  and  (o  the 
point,  divests  our  author's  cases  of  all  their  factitious  importance, 
and  settles  the  value  of  morbid  anatomy.  (See  Gen.  5,  p.  700, 
and  p.  710.) 

"  Thia  caae,  {Oba.  49,)  is  cenainly  one  of  that  smoB  numier  which  have  in. 
doced  many  pereona  who  aro  attentive  sod  impsitisl  in  their  opinion,  even  to 
beUeveiniieielaaer  limt>,inOuaiailiiUtuauTe<ffeter.  In  fact,  at  the  fint 
(^iaiice,  the  patches  of  the  email  inteitiiie  appeared  ^IA]h  1% ;  we  nug^  neglect 
•  lenanvbiobseematobemeTBtyaehaageofinlaur.  (F.74S.)  Bat, vImd once 

[1]  VeLiLtip.StS,3I9.  "Ilieirdl  toraniul;,"a^oar  aalbar,  wfacD  apcaking 
of  iotennltanl  fner,  '■that  nlbr /rifunflgF  (hue  vera  in  the  auBa  mbjHl  many 
jyiylwa  Muinnaoing  dwanjamaiit  of  many  fanaioiH,  he. }  ud  tin*  ii  ■  new  nuoD 
wh;  OS  ihoDld  not  place  Ibe  aaal  of  lha  diiaaa^  Humttimga  In  oos  part,  at  olhan  in 
anolher,ind  why  we  abould  nslconnderaaacceiaoiy  orconecnliTS  ijinploni*  Ihoaa 
whtch  wo  liava  in  EtirccssiDn  deacribed."  (a)  Tlui  ii  intended,  aa  an  argutnenl,  by 
way  of  colli  mdisllnclian,  in  behalf  of  the  lecaliialion  of  "lha  ^jiliiBd  affistion  "  in 
the  glmiili  of  Feyer,  where  eren  ilnctual  lettona  of organa  were  tariotia,  bat^nia 

fS)VBLiLp.«60.  moqnauUncy 
(a)V*Ll>.;.ia. 
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these  diSbrCDl  tiaDsrormaliona  have  become  known,  we  eannol  do  thii,  ami  we 
cannal  doubt  that  the  lymplonii  mere  m  ihis  case,  ai  in  the  oAers,  coaaeeled  uHh 
a  TECDLUB  obenilian  n/'  1^  eUijUical  palclui     Ihe  ileum." 

The  fever  had  its  origin,  and  continuance,  in  the  alteration 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  even  when  that  altenUion  was  "latent," 
This  refers  to  a  particular  case, — 

"Peih^  the  t«>der  wiU  wk,  if  theu  bbtila  ayniptcni,  witlioat  diBi^^ 
ptme  in  tlie  sbdomen,  observed  doriiif  Ihe  fint  bm  iajt,  were  eomiBcted  witb 
the  Gommencin;  alteratiaDS  in  the  ellipttcil  patches  of  the  ileum.  The  tSrsu- 
tira  [0  thii  question  will  not  appear  doubtful,  wben  we  remember  that  the  most 

The  reader  will  not  have  for^-otleii  that  our  author  has  abol- 
ished all  former  experience  upon  the  ground  of  its  consisiiiig  in 
"  a  priori  reasoning."  Nevertheless,  our  author  hawing  assumed 
the  important  principle  involved  in  the  forcing  extract,  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  from  that  solitary  case,  (an  ivoiy-tumer,]  where 
the  patient  had  suffered  the  disease  for  "three  leeeka"  before  he 
came  under  any  medical  observation,  and  who  had  "conlinued 
to  -work  during  the  first  fifteen  da//",''  —  we  soy  he  proceeded 
lo  deduce  a  law,  important  in  its  cousequcnces,  from  that  miser- 
able victim  of  numerous  structural  lesions  of  the  intestines,  of 
the  liver,  spleen, (')  fcc. — Thus: — 

138.  "If,  tlien,  FROM  TJIE  coHMENCEHEiiiofthe  aSectlon  BRfil  iu/ofol  tmnt- 
nafioR,  «Li.  the  morbid  pheuomena  letre  dipenJaa  upon,  or  connected  with  Tma 
UME  leeioD,  it  results  that  this  eon  remain  LiXKKT,  duri^  a  cooBderable  lei^th 
of  ti|iiB|  or  at  leut  give  riu  la  no  c^anuUrittic  qrntpom."  (>) 

Nearly  a  page  is  devoted  to  a  minute  detail  of  symptoms  vriiich 
took  place  antecedently  to  the  arrival  of  the  patient  at  La  Charity 
upon  whichthe  whole  conclusion  turns,  and  an  account  of  which 
were  obtained  from  the  ivory-ttiiner  hiLni>clf 

It  is  also  important  to  our  present  pur|fl>se  to  say,  thai  the  fore- 
going atalement  proves  that  onr  author  not  only  refers  "all  the 
morbid  i^enomena"  to  the  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  but 
that  no  other  lesion  has  any  influence  upon  them.  This  will 
appear  mon  fully  in  the  sequel. 

ISO.  "Attluiperiod(hifiwt^[lhecoiiiinBneenieiit,]IhetIKfi(ieaIpu^ 
if  not  in  aU,  at  least  in  nrar^oU  the  casefc  ihe  onhfpsrl  of  Ihe  canal  which 
WM  dlseised,  and  cttMqnenllri  dK  im^jutt  to  wUcb  lbs  iKantoa  could  Im 
rersired"       (Ste  oar  CaMtrvieu  of  tiit  cast>,/or  fte  pcriofi  at  viiidi  Aepa. 
(inlj  (Tiiercd  lie  hoipilaL^ 

(!)  "The  ■pl»n  wu  1hre«  times  iu  uiuol  bIic."   It  nill  be  recollected  IhalOBT 

(»1  V«l.i.p.J3.  (3)  VoLii.p  IB. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  tbeoftention  of  the  leader  to  the 

proof  which  our  author  constantly  affords  of  his  conviction  that 
all  palliolo^  consisls  in  Ic.^iniix  of  slnifiliirc,  nnd  lhat  that  lesion 
cons(itu(c3  Ilic  p^Uholniry,  in  all  atrfr^timis  ivliicii  liiippons  lo  he 
mosl  prominent  or  iiiQst  fii:i|uciuly  prctciiltd.  liiil,  we  huvc  an- 
other ohject  in  this  commenlary,  which  is  that  of  remarking  that 
our  author  actually  conveys  the  impression  that  the  "diarrhcea" 
proceeded  from  the  glands  of  Peyer.  We  cannot,  however,  sup- 
pose that  such  was  our  author's  belief,  though  it  is  far  from  cer- 
tain. Others,  however,  will  be  apt  tn  think  it  proceeiicd  from 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  even  lhoiig}i  it  he  allowed  lhat 
it  was  not  disorganized.  How,  tlieii,  we  aik,  does  it  appear  lhat 
the  morbid  action  of  this  membrane,  and  conscquenily  the  dior- 
rhma,  depaided  upon  the  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  or  that 
the  condition  of  the  glands  was  not  secondary  to  the  morbid  state 
of  the  nmcous  memhrane?  (See  poge  712,  tasC  citation.) 

In  Obs.  40^  "IliBTe  was  alnnat  complete  deatnietiira  of  the  mnroiu  roembnue 
of  the  coleo  tltioagtlont  nearly  the  wbole  extent  ot  it"  "It  u  auffident  to 
coDiider  lbs  condHion  the  difibreiit  [vgBna  to  be  saliBfied,  tiiat  tbe  IaF;^in(u- 
lint  was  the  ordinal  leat  of  the  aSection." 

This  is  a  solitary  case  of  fever  devoted  specially  to  the  "Diag- 
nosis" in  which  an  embarrassing  lesion  of  the  iaige  intestine, 
and  the  absence  of  any  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  militated 
against  the  location  of  the  typhoid  fever  in  the  lotter  organs.  It 
shows  us,  however,  how  intent  was  our  author  upon  locating  the 
disease  in  the  intestines ;  and  nothing  saves  him  in  this  instance 
from  advocating  the  doctrine  of  Broussais,  but  the  assumption  that 
the  structural  lesions  in  "the  typhoid  affection,"  are  either  non-in- 
flammatory, or  "owing  to  a  cause  exactly  opposite  (o  inflamma- 

140.  "A  feet  wortJiy  of  notice  is  thia,  that  tlie  hirSpaicha  were  much  mate 
traqneotlr  rannd,  ccterii  paribus,  in  palienta  wlia  died  between  the  eighth  nd 
Afteentli  daji,  than  in  thoee  who  died  afterwarde."  Time,  "numerically:" 
6  out  of  10  patieuta  of  the  lirst  eeiica. 
2    "     7      "      "      second  " 
5-30      "      "      third  " 
Do  theee  proporti<m>  depend  upon  any  uw,  or  must  we  anppoM  them  to  be 
dependent  upon  cuHCs!  TheJbrBurinppoailum  Bssmato  me  the  meat  prov- 
able." (0 

Near  this  place  we  have  the  following  episode; — 
"In  what  light  mnet  we  vieir,  thecefbte,  the  Umg  conauiUariti  which  many 
tnthon  make  npoa  the  isolated  beta  which  thej  pnhlieh,  and  thti  withont  anf 
(I)ToLi.F.lB]. 


rco  I 

koavlolge  of  tho  gCDeral  laws  conncctGd  with  them !  And  n  hit  (;aoil  can 
result  from  thCBO  vaia  demoiutrHtioEis  of  profound  leanting  and  sagacity  V 

We  have  already  quoted  certain  cases  of  our  author,  (p.  713 
— 716,)  to  show  his  proof  of  the  contra-iuflammatdtjr  nature  of 
the  stmctural  lesions  which  diuiiiguish  "the  typhoid  a&cdon;" 
wher^  also,  it  will  be  seen  Chat  the  whole  condition  of  the  dis- 
ease was  referred  to  the  mysterious  lesion  of  il!c  glands  of  Peyer. 
—Again,  in  Obs.  49 : 

"Ceretram  moderaieui  coni.isia\!.  ^.;i'ir.iv  ii.i'  i  ::riii:tim  o\  tlie 

ng-hl  sido  yielded  to  pressure  UHc  MiNirri.i^.'r;-  (.■■  ■, .i  v.  .t-.  mjch  w.if.  ukc- 


saitiTk  gUnda,  crri^j^iiuif^  m  Hi,.  ulcemlionB,  wcri.  a  lill!.-  red,  and  rnl^iriifd. 
The  macoiu  meoihrane  of  the  large  intestine  nas  B  little  snjiened  Ihroughoui ; 
otadirfcrolcolonr  ID  a  Bmall  part  of  the  right  colon,  oTafrr^hf  rid  inilie  redam 
to  iciihin  2  iivtto  if  Ae  anus.  The  maacolie  glands  were  eomewhat  rtd  snd 
Barged.   The  lirer  waa  of  a  deep  red  colour,  mart  cvnsisleni  Ihan  usual.  Tha 

The  fori'j;oiiii;  siru  fiirther  e.-Lumplcs  of  llic  con tra-in flam mnlory 
niiture  of  the  various  lesions  in  which  they  consist.  (See  pp. 
700 — 702,  Sec.)  This  case  is  set  down  amonfr  the  doubtful 
ones;  but  our  author  Terifies  it  as  a  case  of  "the  typhoid  afTec- 
tion."  Nevertheless,  this  will  in  no  respect  affect  the  principles 
about  which  we  are  concerned.  Out  author  says  of  the  case,— 

"There  tras,  in  bet,  to  erident  relattoa  between  the  Byuiptoma  asd  Icsiona; 
and  bath  indicated  Siat  At  leat  if  Oie  dueoK  WBii  at  iti  origm.  in  Oie  elliplical 
folehn  of  the  ileum." 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  turn  to  this  case  for  the  proof  of 
the  foregoing  affirmation ;  and  to  conailt  other  cases  with  the 
same  reference.  But,  we  are  now  most  interested  about  the 
brain,  and  the  adrantoges  of  onr  author^  moidid  anatomy.  Our 
author  continues: — 

"But  waa  the  condilioa  of  the  braia  of  na  influence  intbeprodoetiDn  of  ear- 
tain  teritiaa  Sfmptoou,  dflirivin,  subsaltia  lendinum,  and  the  fnfoiind  Miffer- 
aae  at  the  patient.  It  b  imfoisiiU,  ai  it  aeeina  to  me,  to  anmrer  thia  qnes- 
tioD  either  i^mativ^  or  natively.  Tor,  on  the  one  hand,  m  (Aaerra  Ihete 
(omcijnnpAinUiin  a  mach  mon  rcnurbiUc  JyrK  in  a  great  nnmber  at  eiNs 
of  iho^hoid  aflbetitm,  in  which  the  braia  doti  nelpruait  urr  AttBacusLK 
liESUiN ;  and  00  the  other,  wa  are  ^jTuronl  of  the  acuta  or  chronic  conne  of  thia 


<l)  V«LLp.SlS. 


This  patient  was  ill  36  days,  of  which  he  spent  30  in  the  hos- 
pital. Dehnum  began  25  days  before  his  deaili.  Here,  loo.we 
may  notice  one  of  ihe  numerous  and  forcible  proofs  iliai  our 
author  una  do  conception  oi  uisense  wiilcli  is  lloi  utiiuitm  by 
some  lesion  of  structure  after  death;  and  ii  srcIi  do  not  o^^ist  in 
the  brain  to  account  for  any  violent  cerebral  sympio.i  s,  they  are 
referred  in  all  cases  to  the  lesion  of  some  olJier  part  wlilcli  is 
most  frequently  present  in  any  given  disease.  Huncc,  tlierefore, 
our  author  ascribes  them  to  the  lesion  of  tiic  glauds  of  Peyer  iii 
"the  typhoid  atfectioo,"  and  "lo  the  lutigs  in  pneumonia."  The 
reader,  too,  will  have  remarked  the  extraordinary  use  which  our 
author  iias  mode  of  analogy  in  the  foregoing  case;  rejecting  the 
"pasty  state  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  annular  protuberance  " 
as  the  cause  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  because  the  some,  oi  otiier 
lenona  of  stmoluie  are  not  foimd  in  other  coses.  Wliat  say 
Itostan,  Abercrombie,  &rC.,  to  this  conclusion ;  and  may  we  not 
appeal  lo  mania,  epilepsy,  and  the  whole  goims  of  '■nervous''  af- 
fections lor  a  rqiiyi  Do  iiui  coiisliuLtly  meet  with  violent 
dehriuni  utIeiLdaiil  on  idui|iaihii;  fi;vi.T,  or  ansniL'  irom  sympa- 
thetic influences  cserted  by  every  remoiu  organ,  where  there  is 
no  veatige  of  cerebral  vascularity'j  And  who  will  doubt  that 
all  the  cerebral  phenomena  were  immediate  emanations  from 
fimctioual  dbtutbonce  of  the  brain?  Is  it  not  an  absurdity  to 
entertain  tlie  question?  Examples  are  coumion  wlierc  slight 
irritations  of  the  surface  occasion  absolule  I'reiizy:  h\il,  llie  mo- 
ment the otfii riding  cause  is  removed,  tlie  most  cnlire  Iruuquillity 
may  be  restored.  (Vol.  I.  p.  '125^  cttse.)  The  vital  powers  of  the 
brain  may  be  disturbed  without  oven  uuicli  llinciional  derange- 
ment. They  may  be  c:(tinguislicd  in  an  iiisiunt,  <is  irom  a  blow 
on  the  stomach,  6^c.  (Vol.  1.  p.  421,)  And  although  the  deli- 
rium, the  spasms,  &c.,  which  aie  constituted  by  absolute,  but 
inappreciable,  change  of  function,  by  iuflammation,  or  disorgoni- 
lalion,  of  the  brain,  or  by  a  momentary  lesion  of  the  cerebral 

(1)  [Icrc  QUI  Bulfaor  iiu  a  note,  nyin^  "  ws  cunot  wo  rieqaentlj  repnt,  thit 
niciJiijiiiu  will  n«ir  tiaki  mj  pntrai  until  ill  miDdt  will  bs  cuDiinud  ihu  wo 
niuat  i»ili;cL  and  coBpua  >U  Um  laauapaiift>ufaiMl,«liilnertluif  Duybe." — ViL 

ii.f.3il.  , 
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powQis,  bo  nearly  analogous,  the  pathology  being  diiTi^rpm,  tlipy 
may  lequire  very  difFerent  modes  of  treatmcin.  He,  who  so^::; 
only  the  symptom,  or  tliinks  it  "unimportant,  in  respect  to  effects, 
to  inquire  into  ilic  cause  of  troulilu  in  our  funcdauB,  when  this 
tnmbleisof  a  jm'uiu  natim:,"  will  be  likely  to  "confound  them." 
The  distinctions,  liowcvcr,  are  pointed  out  by  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  llie  morbid  iiliuuomoDa,  ussocialed  with  Iheir  lemote 
causes,  constitntioji,  sex,  doc.  They  cim  never  be  explained  by 
the  anatomist.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotien,  that  in  nearly  all  our 
author's  fifty  cases,  there  was  either  injection,  sqfteningf  an 
acatmulalion  of  serum,  or  some  other  unnatural  appearancs  m 
the  brain. 

oThepiamalcrwiLBiDjecledinaUttlBlenlbaiitwlflhecBsn;''  •'theme- 
dnlluy  Bubstaace  of  the  ccrebiuin  waa  more  or  lea  injected  in  all  the  cues  ex- 
cepting Kven ;"  and  the  cerebellum  was  only  "more  liequenttj  in  a  healSa/ 
Uate  tban  the  cerebrum,  and  when  it  wu  lut  so,  it  geaerall;  was  afitcted  in  a 

And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  the  violence  of  delirium, 
Bomaolency,  and  spasms,  was  such  "upon  tlic  iiiaiiifc-iliilious  of 
those  [symptoms]  dependent  on  the  severest  lesions,  that  they 
nutsked  them  in  nearly  all  the  cases,"  ("<)  we  have,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  preceding  inquiry,  a  fair  exemplification  ul  the  re- 
spect which  is  paid  by  the  anatomical  school  to  the  vital  si^rns ; 
and,  may  we  not  add,  even  to  the  physical.  (See  t*en.  60.) 
And  oven  yet  more:  a  fatal  blow  is  attempted  against  the  anal- 
ogy which  is  supplied  not  only  by  the  cerebral  symptoms,  but 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  altdomen,  and  all  the  never  laiiing  ab- 
dominal  pains,  (which  were  the  earliest  symptoms,)  (')  nnd  the 
various  structural  lesions  of  the  braiu,  of  the  intestines,  liver, 
spleen, Peyefs  glands,  ifce.,  which  nre  declaied  to  be  cither  inde- 
pendent of  inflammation,  or  to  depend  upon  something  "directly 
opposite  to  inflammation." (')  Nor  is  this  all:  for,  wiien  we  re- 
gard, in  connection  with  the  foregoing  facts,  that  other  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken  specifically,  where  structural  lesions  of  the 
brain  are  considered,  along  with  vascular  injection,  effusion,  &c., 
inuilequeic  to  explain  the  cerebral  symptoms,  that  the  glands  of 
Peyer  "may  be  all  in  all,"  we  can  better  appreciate  that  quib- 
bling (')  about  the  non-inflammatory  nature  of  the  soilening, 

(1)  Yd.  i.|>|j.38a,327,m  (2)  VoL  ii.  p.  169. 

(3)  Vol.  iL  pp.  10,  IB.  n,  142,  i«,  ass,  kc 

ii)  Vol.  i.  |>|>.  170,  [71,  22G,l!8,9H!S^lGD,!BI,S84,I88,tD4,S0I,3«,3», 
331,l(c  Son,  (ilgoiwaikan  Phthi>i>,H>c.l44,  bit. 
(S)  Compan  ToL  L  pp.  liS,  ISS,  IS7,  SOS,  KB,  tl,  IS9, 1)3,  MO,  1^3,  3H,  36S, 
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thickoninif,  iilcL'mtioii,  mid  perforation  of  the  intestines,  in  "the 
typhoid  affection."  It  was  not  alone,  however,  in  respect  to  the 
typhoid  affection,  that  cerebral,  and  other  symptoms,  and  morbid 

anntomv  ilsnll.  were  (rnnF;tnntlv  disregarded.    In  nnotlier  work 


H-fre  ncarjv  .mUI  .i~  tMi'  r-.JirKM.  '  I  vol.  1,  p.  303,  CdK.)  Tbeie  weieDO- 
mprouu  Eiruriiiraj  ii  -.tnii.':  im  f/rn  r  nrirrine. buch  BBS  " vast  euavition," eileib 
Bive  luuorcuious  tuniiaiioiu  i^i  iiic  lunss,  uieentiODB  id  ins  tbrnach  ud  IntM- 
imw. 'dHJ  ciiiRuu  in  int:  nan  bisiidiT,  eie. 

The  death  of  this  patient  woa  "  sudden end  yet  oni  authoi 
sajra,  thai, — 

"Hcie,  ai  in  ths  two  preeedtDg  obaerTBtkmB,  the  came  o(  tlie  ludJea  deaA 
Ttmaiiu  HRccpIainai  WeiMltut  allempl  to  oKribtite  it  to  the  iqfiaitdeai^ 
limtjfilitiram;  ltmlaeeraimni!]feTWarequiie^ntyranltduad^Tte<ifJirm- 
nenitiiaeaari/fartlitivppart^Uft"!  (SeoGen.eO.)  And  again  oar  anthor 
has  il,  "tliecoDditicinof  the  brain  was  nM  the  only  retaariabk  circDiDBlBnca 
in  ihe  Tact  before  ue."  •'It  remains,"  mya  our  Jcading  palhologieal  anatgndi^ 
"10  be  shown  when  a^fncrai  snfli^ninj;-  of  tins  or;jan,  niicnjs  tnsU;/ rta^naed 
by  those  BCCUBlomfd  lo  pathologic [il  rciioarclici-,  may  bo  regarded  atamortU 

In  them':;!  follou-i.,?  ca^o,  (Olis.  ,11),)  tirai.i  wris  ti-ry  .tn/i 
thrnuL'hinit  it-,  irhib  <:r!ini:'  Ai'.    And  liun'  M  in  the  Ihrct^  forc- 

ctiuse  for  the  snddcn  death  of  this  patient."  Nevcrthelew,  "  thu 
great  deviation  from  the  normal  stale  [of  tlio  brain]  appears  to 
US  an  eviclent  morbid  condition."  It  may  be  important,  tliererore, 
to  look  for  more  satisfactory  canscs,  and  to  allow  out  author  the 
advantage  of  his  implied  pliilosophy,  as  in  llie  ease  of  "meteor- 
ism,"  by  staling  tlie  fact,  that,  "as  was  tlie  case  in  the  majority 
of  the  instances  of  sudden  death,  tliere  wore  vinicEB  on  the 
extremities."  (')  In  the  42d  case  of  the  typhoid  affection,  already 
related  (p.  713,]  where  the  stnictoral  lesions  were  rest,  including 
"  two  holes  in  the  iletmi,''  our  author  inquires,  "  to  what  ahall 
iM  attribute  thesndden  aai  unexpected  Avah  of  thepaiientl" 
We  shall  now  offer  a  most  important  geneializntion,  which 
strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  all  pathology  and  at  all  therapeutics;  whilst 

IB8,  ITO.  171  —  184,371,  IBS,  1B7,9S4,  161,  169,  !S!,379,  IM^IBJ,  WI.U^US; 
ud  ToL  H.  pp.  aSO,  188,  SM,  301,  (tbi  and,  on  PhUBnia,  kc.  ISf,  13^  144,  be 
(1)  On  PfalhiM,  Ob>.  49.  (3)  On  Phlluiii,  |]b  431. 
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it'is  mnnifeslly  designed  for  no  oiher  purpose  than  to  cnrrj'  out 
Iho  hypothesis  thnl  the  vast  inicslinal  lesions  in  "  the  typhoid  af- 
fi-ction"  iiri:  nf  a  "spociiic  nature,"  and  not  dependent  on  inflam- 
mation.   Thus:  — 

141.  "  We  are  ^ei  in  bclii^vc  that  the  mucous  mGDihraae  of  Ibe  intestine 'm 
but  Utile  altered  in  enteiiitis,  but  that  ilium  a  coniilionithidi  differ!  perhapi> 
but  lilllefnm  that  of  Ihe  aian  when  it  a  TEX  bsxt  of  comniB  mvminoiL"  (*) 

Taking  this  generalization  by  itself,  weBboaldsa^lhat  it  l&ys 
open  the  whole  ^ound  of  otir  author's  objection  to  bloodletting- 
and  blisters  in  all  great  internal  iiiflaminalions :  for  who  ivotild 
bleedor  blister  to  arrost  a  c  opious  perspiration."  No  in,'.!:inrc  of 
inflanunfttioncoulii  have  been  ndiluced  wiiich  Jeiiiaiids  tlieabslrac- 
tion  of  blood  more  ijuperatively  than  what  is  called  by  our  author 
"proper  enteritis";  {')  the  importance  of  vhich  is  forcibly  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Ellioison  in  our  first  volume,  page  301.  AnA 
may  we  not  affirm  nearly  the  same  of  our  author's  fatal  cases  of 
muco-enteritis  7  If  the  reader  will  now  njfer  to  our  page  696, 
and  there  observe  what  our  author  says  upon  "  analogy  "  in  re- 
lation  to  this  very  subject,  he  may  he  still  more  inclined  to  agree 
in  our  conclusions.  Are  we  then,  unjust  lo  our  outhor,  or  to  the 
school  of  morbid  anatomy?  We  refer,  indeed,  more  lo  the  latter 
than  to  the  former;  and  we  dwell  upon  the  subject  especially  with 
a  view  to  sustain  our  conclusions  in  the  preceding  essays.  But, 
todivestthe  fore^'oing  generalizationof  its  practical  tendencies, and 
to  illustrate  still  farther  the  true  spirit  ol  our  author's  pathology, 
we  will  here  give  its  antidote  as  supplied  by  our  author,  vise: — 

"  We  may  olio  observe,  that  fncrs  arc  wnnting  to  prove  dialinelly  that  mtx- 
VM<EA.  may  exilt  without  atfreciaiile  tt.8ion  of  the  infeiltnol  maeoua  mem- 
brsns."  C)  (See,  aleo,  Gen.  7,  p.  700  and  p.  712.) 

And  now  let  us  hear  "pathological  anatomy"  as  it  prevailed 
at  an  era  whicit  is  considered  a  diak  age  by  our  author  and  his 

■'CuiBii7tliing,''M]raHag|nl,  oihtt has  oceuired  in  dieEection,  dMenniiiB 
irhetber  iaBuniiiation,ordrjneiB,or«halever  elie  may  appear,  were  ousdul- 
LT  oonnecled  nhh  Ihc  hydmphotaia,  or  kck  nnly  ne»-  sjmptoics  generated  in  tho 
MOna  of  the  malafly  !  What,  inECiierol  can  be  mora  different  than  the  mum 
of  the  iulemjw,  and  tlial  of  the  dmlh,  of  the  patient!    And  yet,  arenot  (Aoe 

(I)  V.>1,  li.  p.  511.  —  h  11  ill  han  Imi  otj'i  rvtil  ili4t  »(  haw  fitquenllj  placed  oor 
lulW- 1  i-i  ■■  I  'i  i':  iciiiiii'!  -.ii  'i.    Wi:  hin!  done  lUa  fioni  Uabanug  liecD 


{■!]        N.  p.  117:1.— I  INS  la  wlioi  iolioio  tneoDt  by  ouiaiUhari  toantndinag«U> 
hliomllioljpboidaflecIiDn.   (See  our  p.  70S.) 
(3)  On  Fhihiiii,  Sm.  tit. 
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loo  anutsjreqaenlly  confouiuial  togoher,  and  miBtakoa  aon  for  tho  otbnt  Of 
this,  let  one  instance  leme  imtead  of  a  iheutand.  StoacSi  pawing  the  nreteTB, 
bring  on  epasmoiiic  btriclurce.  TlieK,  if  Dot  relieved  in  time,  bring  on  an  in- 
flammation; Itiis  a  mortiGcation,  and  the  mortification,  death,  ilcre,  on  open- 
ing the  body,  tho  morllficaliim  proaenta  ilmlf,  and  sppoars  lo  have  caused  ths 
death  of  the  palionl;  and  so  it  has,  —  tJioiiyli,  in  rcnlily,  it  was  neither  tho 
cause,  nor  any  part  of  the  cause,  of  his  tlisii-iii;'^r."  (') 

Sunt  aliquot  iptoque  rfj,  qnnrnni  i^'i/::'!  d'^r'r'-  ci::i^ini 

Aad  here  may  we  not  agnin  stop  to  inquire,  wliithcr  is  moibid 
snaloioy  conducting  us!  M&y  we  not  pause  for  a  moment,  to 
consider,  aa  Austin  has  it,  wbethet  we  stand  upon  our  heads  or 
our  heels  J 

"  Quolit  tn  oadit  ieniRum.  ;ui  fmersu  ftdibus  ttmbulat,  UiUt  in  oenla  lapi- 
C) 

Finally,  one  case  moie,  ns  a  &iT  example  of  the  philosophy  of 
"  the  typhoid  affection."   It  is  Observation  5. 

"An  UDmamed  female  had  been  rick  two  weeks,  wlien  dia  was  to 
tho  boaptal  La  Chiriti.  At  the  beginning,  headache,  vittent  dull*,  fbllswed 
hj  heat,  depreMon  of  atrangth,"  die*  Dianhsa  had  come  on.  She  grow  joo. 
greaaiTBlr  wone  ud  wuk,  tiU  taken  from  her  tmSbiing,  which  was  Oi  the  SSth 
dsjitf  hndiiGaae;  Dimctim. — "AontasA  sosqfinKJ  in  thegreat  onl-de-aac, 
that  wo  coold  not  laise  anyetripa  of  iL  Hut;  ndUtA  bands;  "nirtnigbont 
the  wb^  IsBgIb  of  inaS  uUattne  a  nthcT  hige  nnmher  of  Kiwtu  ramiA»(t^ 
wore  ■sen,  iKstendBl  with  blood;  along  which  itn  miceut  monhanc  was  rad 
(See  Vsnoui  Cei^miiim,  ptSlS — GS3.)  TUi  nwnbiaai^  neat  the  ccectiin,rDr 
tbeapaceof 3a'4feetwaa>;fi«ned,-  bsilmanjr mUUiiialeAa;iiIca-aM4 ofa 
gnqrufcandftOawitAoofanr;  thelutpaleheadotrosrcd.  Other uicerolioRi much 
■mailer,  qtpeuing  aa  if  tfaa3r  bad  been  made  witb  a  gm^e-  MtiaOeric  glanJt, 
ccaospoading  to  ths  ulcemfumi  of  Iho  ileum,  ncro  teiytnucliailargtd^nd  soft- 

Beferring  back  to  the  violent  symptoms  which  began  with  the 
disease,  we  have  the  following  explanation  of  their  cause ;  — 

These  lesions,  moreover,  seem  to  have  punned  the  same  march,  which 
we  have  seen  them  fallow  previously,  iic-  The  (leuni  nnat  In  coDudared  aa 
having  been  tho  principal  seat  of  the  diMUC^  and  rhitcs  of  the  |)rtncyiiil  and 
first  cTuinga  in  Ae  lyusm  of  our  patient.  Wo  could  Dot,  aasDHKllf,  attribnte 
them  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  far^fauilestine,  which,  uiA  lie  tzo^tioii 
^  tome  uWnfioiUi  wia  well,  nor  to  that  of  the  tfanudi,  dm.  It  is  not  certvn 
that  the  lenm,  tf  which  it  ma  the  seat,  had  commenced  eren  at  the  tm^fik 
da;of  Iho  diaeaae;  a»  the  gwqiftiiM  equrisnatJ a<  QittfericicoiM  bt attribu- 
ted lo  lufflMcti  irtiich  were  Tomiled  at  that  Cnn  and  aftenTards,"  <F.T39; 
nws.) 

Of  the  last  couclnsioii  we  shall  say  nothing,  except  to  nmailc 


ID  nDgait,ODBrdiOFhoUi,p.H,lT»  <S}  LiKnUw,L6. 
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that  it  is  a  nev  feature  in  morbid  anatdmy,  considcriuir  tiie  oliier 
facts  which  were  associated  with  the  worms ;  and,  also,  that  the 
conclusion  appears  to  be  in  collision  with  the  universal  doctrine 

to  llic  de])eiidcnce  of  the  symptoms  upon  the  gljaids  of  Pt-yer. 

Having^  now  seen  that  our  author  builds  his  whole  fabric  u])OU 
lesions  of  structure,  and  mainly  upon  that  of  the  glands  of  Peyor, 
in  "the  typhoid  affection,"  it  is  proper  to  say  that  in  a  rare  in- 
stance, where  a  difficnlt  point  ia  to  be  resolred,  oui  author,  after 
premising,  — 

"Ofwhattata  it  loieAfiir  thtcaiiiKf  dyspnaa,  if  it  be  sufEdcDt  to  iotac- 
rnpt  leapinlioa  f«  aonia  time,"  pnpoundB  anodier  querc ;  "may  not  tbe 
changeBiatheMrebral  functions,  wlietbCT  the  brain  be  altered  or  not,  io  the 
course  of  thin  disease,  explain  sufficiently  why  death  lakes  place  under  cer- 

Tliis,  liDwcvtr,  is  no  part  of  out  amlior's  doctrine,  but  nppciirs 
to  bu  nn  olliTUig  tlint  iiiuy  be  adiMiila^^eous  "  uiidur  cerlniii  cir- 
cumstances ;"  especially  should  one  be  inclined  "  to  seek  for  the 
cause  of  dyspnisa."  Let  us,  however,  place  the  subject  in  ilG 
most  intelli^ble  light 

Sotting  aside  the  abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  &c.,  the  former  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  almost  invariable  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  tlie  latter  a  common  attendant,  f) — setting  them  aside 
as  utterly  worthless,  —  let  us  see  how  it  stands  with  morbid 
anatomy.    Our  author,  then,  informs  ns,  tlial, — 

"The  mucoue  membraDO  of  Iho  Btomach  was,  in  the  greater  prnporrion  rf 
cases,  rnDrc  or  Jess  serioiuly  allered,  HimetiDies  softened  and  thiimed,  or  even 
Jtslroyed."  (') 

A  preliminary  derision  of"  that  group  of  symptoms  designated 
by  the  term '  gastric  embairasamenl,' "  (*)  prepares  us  not  only  for 
the  contradiction  which  is  involved,  but  for  the  whde  induction, 
in  the  following  sentence: — 

142.  *■  So  that,  it  is  nearly  correct  to  stale,  that  the  i^iparenl  Bm£tim  if  &e 
brain  tmmof  explain  the  symplnms  of  which  it  is  the  sonreo,  any  more  thaa  the 
niticoui  menbranc  of  Ike  sinmaeh  can  acanml  fiir  the  anomxia  and  other  gastrio 
symptoms  in  the  great  majority  iif  cafics." 

Turning  to  the  next  infjc  wf.  find  wlml  hns  been  [ilrcady  r.iu- 
ted,  that,  — 

^  "We  must  infer  U.at  11  ia  inUu-  la^t  li-  ,  i^li.'^  l'IulkI^  i.f  I'ry.T.]  .io( 

cially  of  iheeomnolency."  (') 

And  then  follows  a  doclriiic  which  we  have  already  quoted, 

tl)Vol.i.p.37t       (a)  Vol.  ii.  pp  27,  SB,  38,  33,  42,  Sc.     (3)  Vol.  i  |fclS«. 
(4)  V(iLii.pp.44,4S.      (6)  VoLii.  pp.  131, — Worepeil  Um  lutqnobtioa 
only  u  ciplualoij.  Sea  Gen.  Ill, 
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but  which  must  be  hue  introduced  in  its  intended  connection 
with  the  foregoing  sabject,  as  we  have  seen  of  that  when  speaking 
cf"dysiniceB,''siidtowhichwehaveiecentl7adveited.  Thus, — 
"  Wbit  inipmtuice  is  it,  bcrareveri  with  napect  to  iffiea,  baotUt  know  what 
b  die  cause  of  tnniblB  in  our  tuDctiom,  nheo  tbU  tmnble  u  of  a.  aeriouB 
nature!"  O 

II  is  abundanlly  ninnifest  from  llic  conncctinn  in  which  the 
lastdoctrini:  stands,  t!ia'.  our  aiUhor  ii<ir;:(li  (]  m  i;.iin  (  y  :t  strong 
impression,  that  it  is  neither  important  to  roiLj.i(li  r  tije  condition 
of  the  brain,  nor  that  it  had  any  spccinL  conntctiou  with  "Ike 
aymptoma  of  tekiek  it  is  the  source."  If  this  be  not  intelligible, 
the  fault  is  not  with  us;  nor  will  we  neglect  saying,  that  we  have 
never  jailed  to  obserre,  that  the  more  "serious  the  tiotible,"  the 
more  important  is  it  to  inquire  into  its  causes. 

In  Obs.  46.  the  subject  had  been  ill  seven  days.  Bhtered  La 
Charity.  Febniarv  3d. 

"  At  the  mnuneaccnioiit,  headache,  EiUUii";ss.  mms  in  the  iimhs,  chilis,  hpat, 
flic.  During  uie  first  inrec  uav,-=  in  iH  in  ii.  i-ioiiin  mm™,  i  uio  naiipm  ii.iii 
•liiinum  dunng  uie  nighi.    ri'iini.ir,'  ini,  lu  i'  iririiLiMi;  mouoiia  uiiiicuii. 

liMiladiP,  great  thiret,  anorciin,  ;■!.:. ■hut.   i.'.ii/nl  painful,  pi. 

Pul-t.  ri.!;nlir,  ratlicr  At  mi  .■■_v--m...    I'--  ;i         m  tnj.f  p^.ticiil  uti.r.^ii 


j  jio  paucni  haa  inraar,-  hrauachL' ;  mic^iitciuai  laciuuce  prciiyEooa;  ae- 
iiriurn  very  noiey.niorEBofftflnusua;  during  thu  night.  Un  llic  llUi,  facerallior 
patplish ;  prostration  ;  coiflniU  rric.s  n-hich  did  not  ccaso  until  eorao  linn  af- 
ter the  visi(|  whcnthcj'FPaecd  apparently  from  o^chauBtion  of  the  patient;  many 
roae  coloured  lenticular  spots  upon  the  aMomen ;  other  syinploras  as  on  the  pre- 
TiouB  daf . 

(Lemomde ;  infusion  of  cinchona  [!j  aromatic  (ornentations ;  enema  of  cain- 
phcrotBd  cammnile  lea;  blister  to  1)ie  hack  of  the  neck.) 

Some  invdlttnlars  itjeaima  during  the  day ;  [previous  conilipaiian,  but  no 
oithBrtie,]  *  litUe  less  delirium  during  the  night  On  the  7th,  face,  fale  as 
afieragrtat  lotti^ Ubiod;  Bfeecb,  almwt  nnintelligible;  tooguBdiy  and  be- 
qMotl;  pntnided  irith  diffleiil^ ;  drank  on^  about  a  third  part  of  the  bitter 
infbaon.  (Aktionawilh  uomatio  wine;  potion  mSh  peppennint water  |ii.; 
otange  Sower  water  3iL,BadnilFbat«orqaiidnegts.n.[!]} 

Until  the  IGtht  the  daf  on  vbiGli  death  took  place,  the  synqitoma  became 
gndualljr  nnn  eevera ;  dalirinm  and  dnnnnDGn  were  conctast ;  patient  did 
not  eeaM&omirtteriivloua  oiea  during  the  night  of  tbaTlb.to  the  ISth;  for 
aTErifibart  timeonly  wai  die  a  little  calm  cm  the  Dth,  whilst  in  a  bath ;  great 
(1)  Vol  H.  p.  14S. 
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III'  iiiii:  iiic  uppvr  uid  lotnir  eitmoi- 
mm  Mil'  I  lo  lah;  tonpie,  unially 
.  'mi  iif  LMiroc  involuntary  dejectiona 
liipSth:  it  became 'more 
iflhp  «acni[nn-aflobserT«i. 
I  tnlheleftBiJci  there  was 
.lb,  at  9  P.  M.  [oii.llie  19th 


I:.!  ;/(j('M,'.  m:  i.i  'u„i-i  T'lmTT.HVK iourt  O^er 

II,  ,.,1  — >,,iji.'  ^'.'.^iiiij^inan^ut  the  pOftfinor  part  of  tbe aradmoid,  DBu-^fUx. 

ainm:  —  :\  fwtoami  wis.  a  hiu  ofsoniiu  fluia  at  the  bottmD  of  the  ipiiial  ca- 
nal :  Etii:i,iJ  mfiTrniv.  in  a  natural  CDndiuODUuoushoilt  its  whole  longth. 

.%'a.  —  i  ni'K'iiuur  mr^inDmneaurrouiiduif  the  PAorjmx.  iBTe  a snmll  per- 
son or  iiic  niTiit  side  ot  \\.  wae  lofiltnted  wiin  pUB,  and  this  infiltration,  n-hich 
was  ury,  oh  h  were,  extenoed  mio.iho  upper  part  of  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
nherc  there  was  seen  nothing  more  than  a  turbid,  iferous  UuiiL  'Z'he  muKlrs  of 
the  pAonpLT,  on  the  contrary,  were  infiltjated  on  thc^riglit  sidij'only,  wliore  they 
were  fnuaa  line  and  ahaUlo  two  lines  Uiick.  The  ei'lghmis,  larynx,  3.nA  Ira- 
cbd,  were  natural. 

Chal. —  [Nothing  ot  any  momeiit  Wim  found  hfre.] 

AbdimtTi. —  (Bao^iagiti,  healthy,  liimnach.  tmall  ;'itfl  mncoua'membrana 
giqnBhand  spotted  redoJinoil  umformis,  save  along  the  «[nali{cnrvatare  lac 
the  qiaea  oC  an  inch  tnA  a^half ;  it  waa  mamelonatcd  atoDg  the  hige  curra- 
tuie  met  a  apace  three  tiines  as  large ;  of  natnrat  cooaiileDce  thnnghoat  iu 
Whole  extent,  ejieept  in  the  great  cnUla^ac,  where  Ihii  MowAenee  teemed  in- 
creaaed.  The  small  intestine  contained  a  tnedente  quaatitf  <X  mncua.  Ita 
liningmembrane  waBichiliilanil^ayuliui  some  points  odf ;  of  ita  nanal  cot- 
aistencc  and  ilncknesf^Eave  for  a  spare  of  two  feet  in  leDgth  In  two  pails  where 
the  cellular  manbrane  w.ia  inBltrated.  In  its  Itutfllth,  then  WBi  lathera 
largo  number  of  dliflkat  ]>aii:}ies,  onlij  a  Ollk  ihiiier  Ann  nnfuraFt  coroted  with 
gray  points,  without  ralnrsi,  and  prescnting^mDC  amall  vEurolumt,  rithernlU 
tar]-  or  clustered  together,  abont  three  or  four  on  each  patch,  where  the  mtu- 
cular  coal  teas  eiixised.  ThcjSrif  of  these  patches,  contrary  to  what  uiiuflif 
happeaa,  waa  tlic  largest,  was  three  inches  long,  and  had  upon  it  the  laigest  ul- 
ceration, live  luKs  in  diameter,  and  the  borders  of  thia  last  were^separated  from 
the  Butvacent  perte  for  the  ^ce  of  aline-^Mueoua  membrane  of  the  large  in- 
teadM  vm  a  liUle  red  and  adtened  about  the  rectum ;  it  wai  of  a  nilmal 
colour  and  conaistsnce  ihiuigbnut  the  rest  oT  its  exlenl,  except  in  iho  oscmo, 
where  the  membrane  broke  rather  easily.  The  Tnaentericglandt'HetoxeniTtit, 
terjrmuclk  aqfi«iu4  alunt  Iho  size  of  filberts,  stidinlhageDeBrlherasctui  there 
was  a  great  number  of  jreSouid  feintt,  2nmr,  health; ;  of  a  roUisIk  hoe 
and  very  fluid,  not  eopious.  Tho  ipleea  had  twieo  its  oanal  aiie,  and  was  of  a 
gnod  ron^islenCP.    ('ortiral  isubst.-Liifc  of  the  '.iiJ'i'jJ  was  rniirr  than  usual." 

partial  ik'tail.  It  iMinr.' .'ftiK.- llnin.|\nii- aull.ors  ■' m.vfso/ Me /y- 
phoid  affection  ill  which  the  anatomical  citAiiACTEna  may 
at ^at  aeem  doubtful;"  the  stnictuial  lesions  being  generally 
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far  greater.  To  our  mind,  however,  it  nppenra  to  be  the  moat 
probable  ease  of  an  idiopiithic  fever,  complicated  with  loeal  con- 
gestions and  inflammations,  in  tlie  whole  asseniblu^.  It  is,  nUo, 
one  which  represents  (he  most  active  treatment  pursued  by  our 
author,  and  the  philosophy  of  that  treatment.  It  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  his  diagnosis  from  the  vital  signs ;  and  it  exempli- 
fies, B3  we  shall  soon  see,  the  advantages  which  morbid  anatomy, 
as  cultiTBted  by  our  luithor,  is  bestowing  upon  pathology  and 
therapeutics.  The  case  should  be  studied,  in  connection  with 
others  which  we  have  quoted,  as  examples  of  the  rest,  by  the  atu- 
deiil,  by  Ibt:  mechanical,  and  by  liie  ii|iiU>;,ii]iliiciil  pr;ii;litioneT. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  iii  hi.s  speculations  upon  the 
foregoing  case.  In  the  spirit  of  that  morbid  unalomy  which  we 
base  described  both  here  and  in  antfher  essay,  he  remarks  that, 
"  the  diaproportim  existing  between  the  symptoms  and  leaiona 
was  certain^  amtiderable^  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  con- 
clodas  that, — 

•>  Ai  to  the  EouMs  al  dealb,  if  we  Bod  them  partly  in  the  iDflammatioa  of  Ik 
tMtrMmbnmeabmUlluiliarsttx  [I]  it  u  weU  particularly  to  teek  llism 

in  the  dFrangemfint  of  the  qerebtal  fnnctioOT,  for  the  reawraa  given  abovo, 

(|B|t^  14.'>.)" 

Thh  i'^  M  tliEit  we.  have  as  lo  the  cause  of  death,  whilst  in 

The  importance  which  is  nsi;ribi.'d  in  ihr  ruro;r"lii5;  i-.m:  to 
"  the  inflammation  of  the  celluliir  membrane  about  the  pharynx^' 
should  bo  contrasted  with  our  author's  constant  exclusion  oven 
of  iho  atnictuial  lesions  of  the  brwn,  as  well  as  with  such  ando- 
gous  illustrations  as  occur  in  Obs.  7th.  Thus;  — 

"  The  iameUm  of  the  e^lMu  whkh,  as  we  »hall  see  hereafter,  is  one  of 
the  niiiat  remarkable  MKondary  leyoni  of  the  trpboid  afflietion,  (Gen.  37,  p- 
Taa,)  caaeed  no  peooliu  ajmptom,  and,  *rithout  doubt  liecaiist  of  the  icaanii  I 
hive  juEt  enumerated,  why  the  false  membrmf  of  the  mixms  likewise  did 

li;fve  now  sul-m  tliiit  our  author's  pathology  is  apparently 
at  oppposuc  cxirtmcs  \\\  rcspr.ct  to  tho  same  vital  signs,  and  the 
same  lesions  of  structure.  They  are  sometimes  allowed  lo  de- 
pend upon  inflammation,  but  in  the  main  are  owing  to  a  condi- 
tion exactly  the  reverse  ;  whilst,  either  for  the  puipose  of  pio< 

(1)  VoLLp.H. 
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viding  for  the  contingency,  in  other  hands,  where  no  structural 
lesions  ma-y  occur,  or  to  reconcile  the  reader  lo  the  anatomical 
doctrine,  the  possibility  pf  what  has  been  considered  function- 
al disease  is  relnotanUy  tolerated.  Neveitheless,  in  lespect 
to  "  Ihs  typhoid  affection,"  the  Eimctnral  lesion  of  die  gfsnda  of 
Peyer  is  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  circle  of  reasoning.  Oar 
author,  indeed,  is  so  engrossed  with  the  debris  of  the  body,  that 
he  gives  us  the  poor  consoliitioii,  that  if  is  probiible  that  we  have 
never  an  attack  of  diarrhtr.a,  witliout  aufieriiig  more  or  less  dis- 
organization of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  (')  howevei 
this  may  be  contradicted  by  Gen.  141,  at  p.  764. 

Thus  might  wb  go  on,  page  after  page,  showing  faov  intent 
was  OUT  author  upon  establishing  the  typhoid  fever  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  TJiere  is  no  place,  even,  where  he  con- 
tradicts this  paromoimt  doctrine.  In  numerous  instances,  some 
of  which  we  have  recited,  he  enters  upon  its  analytical  proof 
Our  author's  only  deviation  from  his  perpetual  object,  is  an  oc- 
casional adaiisBton  that  the  febrile  action  becomes  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  consecutive  lesions.  Bnt,  the  fever  iLsclf  depends 
exclnsivelyiipon  the  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Feycr.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  sometimes  appear,  from  an  occasional  display  of  hesita- 
tion, tliat  our  author  hod  some  doubts  as  to  the  agency  of  the 
glands  of  Peyer ;  but  this  relates  only  to  their  principal  instcu- 
mentality  in  producing  death.  Here  is  the  strongest  exunple 
with  which  we  have  met,  whilst  it  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  what 
he  has  generally  said  of  the  agency  of  the  stomach.  (See  p.  TOO, 
&c.)    Thus:  — 

•>  If  this  obmradim  u  Inccniplsle  in  legaid  to,  ajinptiMM,  than  i*  little  left 
by  it  tu  be  deniDd  in  rsgtrd  to  pott  matiaa  S{^w>niiaes,  tai.  we  iwed  onlj 
□uatica  the  eIiIb  of  Um  diObient  iBgUM  to  be  lalMsd  tbat  the  cooditioD  of  the 
(mill  inteitine  could  htud^BCMODt  for  the  death  of  the  patisiit.  Thb  kllip- 
XKiL  pikiDBsa,  it  is  tmS)  were  ul  nobe  ok  Lisa  iniuunD,  dM  isolated 
glindi  anmmiu  end  eolBigad  in  the  hit  tam  feet  of  the  snail  integluie ;  still 
then  leaioOB  were  ilight  and  bat  little  adrauoed;  (here  weie  no  nJcenticai^ 
and  the  mueoiu  membrana  between  tbe  petchee  waa  not  dinieed  aave  in  a 
few  points.  The  lesione  of  tha  mucnui  manbrttm  qf  Ac  immaik,  iriiieh  xna 
nan)  or  lees  thLoncd,  softened,  or  doetroyod  in  anno  parts,  widd  olont  exjdavt 
Oi  rBUon  cf  Aalh  lakii^  place,  or  nt  icaal  mUBtbe  regarded  u  die  principil 
cuiee  of  it ;  other  lesions,  especially  the  meleoHtm,  [a  leaioo  1]  hsring  CDnemred 
more  or  leas  to  its  prO[Iui:iiQa."(') 

It  should  be  now  observed,  especially  as  it  concerns  the  im- 
portant subject  of  ■Tetf"  and  "wAire''ulceration,softening,thick- 

(l)OaFhUun>,i.S»,<liM>riiii.  (S)  TjidBid  Pent,  tdI.  L  p.  3«1. 
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tmag,  Ac,  tbatoni  author  wu  one  of  flieflnt  toeiMta,  and  has 

contributed  most  to,  the  confusion  which  pTevailB  in  respect  to  the 

physical  products  of  inflommaiion.  Other  morbid  anatomists,  it  is 
true,  liave  coniemplaled  dilFcrent  objects  from  that  of  our  author. 
Inflammation  is  llie  only  condition  of  discase,or  certainly  with  rare 
exceptions,  which  gives  rise  to  lesions  of  structure,  and  other 
physical  results ;  and  had  it  not,  therefore,  been  assumed,  that 
the  same  products  are  owing  to  ranous  physiological  conditions, 
morbid  anatomy  would  soon  have  exhausted  its  resources,  and 
the  medical  public  would  have  palled  wilh  the  repetitions  of  an 
un varying  philosophy,  ili^iiucixl  lYiiii]  cinlavi'rons  lesions. 

Wo  have  suilicii;i:!lj'  dfinoiisiriUcU  not  oaly  our  author's  phi- 
losophy as  to  the  patliolo^-  of  diae:iEu,  but,  that  it  is  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  school  of  morbid  anatomy,  viz.  that  of  locali- 
zing  all  diseases  and  imputing  their  essence  to  lesions  of  stmctuia. 
We  shall  here  introduce,  however,  a  passage  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, since  it  embraces  an  imDortaut.  but  fallacious  doctrine :  — 

143.  It  probably  never  happens  that  iniiividuale,  who  die  of  a  diaeasetheteat 
of  which  IB  well  determined,  are  free  from  lesions  in  oderoTyoni  Iwridei  that 
pnmitirelv  afKwtcii;  ■  tneanins  clruriiiral  lesions.  (') 

In  advertiiiK  to  the  .secondary  lesions,  we  are  here  reminded 
that  wc  riei^lected  to  stute  an  important  generatization  in  its  ap- 

proprinlc  pUice.  [P.  Tilj,  (nii.  "jS.) 

.  1+1     U  Liji  iirici-,ri-[itiii^i,  I'tlii'  ■■.LMiof  piicrjieral  metntiB,)  1  have nerer met 


i  Hith  tJia  ^rpbud  diaeaae. 
Lr      1  I  I        I       [    I     1         indicates,  TKKt,  UMora 

t JLVLY,  Ihe  tmstL'iito  ul  (ji  rA.ni.-j'jii,  imh'jcmlnuhipf  the  tidleaceif  iu  eon. 

It  may  be  thought  thai  liic  forcEfomg  g-cncrahzation  does  not 
vary  essentially  from  that  of  5j  ;  but  ii  is  clearly  constructed 
upon  a  specific  ^jround,  and  e.'^cludes  the  cojnbination  of  symp- 
toms which  arc  required  by  the  other. 

Having  thus  departed,  again,  from  our  aystemalic  course,  and 
being  justified  by  our  author  in  this  particular,  we  will  recall  to 
our  reader  (*)  the  reprobation  which  our  author  bestows  upon  "a 
priori  leasoning,"  and  how  aniTeisatly  he  has  expunged  all  for- 
mer facts  and  experience  upon  this  principle.  In  approaching 
the  following  "law,"  we  must  request  the  reader  to  revert  to  pages 
696 — 699  for  our  author's  opinion  of  analogy,  and  especially  for 
<l)ToLi.p.3M.  il)  VoLii.p.381. 
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his  views  as  to  reasoning  from  "tht  man  in  health  to  the  man  in 
diseaae."  At  a  subsequent  time,  oar  author  being  concerned  about 
his  fundamental  bosia  of  the  pathology  of  common  structural  la- 
nons,  viz.,  thedifiennt  hues  fkcolour,m  find  himMying,  that, — 
1&  Hparbipi  it  willbe  laid  that  tUa  BBjiT  oDbur  wu  the  caueqtwnoa  af 
inoa  old  inHainmatiatL  But,  this  would  be  an  anettiaD  idAoutpra^  and  we 
cannot  belieiein  it,  tiaiil  It  sbUl  bodennnatnted  bja  larigientiiffaeu,Oat 
the  gng  coloat  which  mxetdt  the  fal  colour  oT  iaBaDwd  put%  can  lemtdn  a  TCi; 
long  time,  Bunjr  years  pn4apii  md  IIM  l\epe  i(  no  ixia- a>»v«  aai 
tea  change  of  colour.  NaMFihlaiinhatcsDDotbotdt^UedBECAvniAeoilaur 
of  oar  organs,  that  of  the  lunge,  for  eiamplst  mmEiooEa  with  tat  <zunM 
wmta  catmUbe  sHriiutolfoainfduiy  hit  sons  humoboul  lav,  wmiu  ap- 
FLins  eQiuUiI'  to  UiE.  ix-mtm."  (*) 

The  reader,  who  has  any  physiological  principles,  will  readily 
see  not  only  how  greatly  our  author  has  violated  liia  owtl  doc- 
trine, ill  lliL^  li)iv!riiini;  i;xtr;icl,  in  relation  to  olliers,  but  llinl  his 
reasoning  is  utu^dy  lallacious,  since  morbid  conditions  observe 
different  laws  from  tlio  healthy.  It  may  therefore  be,  that  a^ ray 
colour  of  a  morhid  nature  may  always  depend  upon  inflamma- 
tion, as  mnch  as  abnonuol  lynqih,  pus,  dic  (Seep.  636  —  640.) 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  our  author,  although  in  opposition 
to  tlie  whole  of  that  pathology  which  rests  upon  the  shades  of  co- 
lour, and  which  forma  the  prominent  feature  of  every  case,  that,— 

"TownfineourBclves  to  tbc  descripiiwi  of  tliPcnJuur  of  mtinliranCB  is  often 
nae!eBB,aDdcsenacni-j'^/  error  to  Oioss  who  miglu  draw  anelusiuns  from  lucA 
imperficHy  Jcscrlbal  facts."  [') 

Looking  back  upon  the  inductions  which  our  nuihor  has  made 
from  a  number  of  cases  loo  limited  to  a^mit  of  conclusions  be- 
yond tba  abstract  fiicis  which  they  supply,  (allowing  them  not 
to  have  been  liable  to  Iheb  insuperable  oIi^ectionB,)  we  find  an 
amount  of  laws  and  generalizations  from  the  projector  of  the 
"numerical  method,"  and  the  head  of  the  necroscopic  school,  far 
surpassing  in  number  and  comprehensiveness  the  general  prin- 
ciples, and  we  may  add,  hypotheses,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of  medical  literature.  Nor  can  we  permit  our 
author  to  go  beyond  the  cases  which  he  professes  to  have  ana- 
lyzed; since  it  would  be  aviolation  of  the  "numerical  method," 
and  of  the  rule  which  he  hos  prescribed  for  others.  (P.  693.) 
These  "  laws  "  and  generalizations,  too,  relate  mostly  to  a  ungle 
disease  \  nor  is  it  their  least  obnoxious  feature,  tliat  the  disease. 


(I)  Vol.  L  p.  191,  ulr. 
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OS  we  h»e  shown,  was  not,  at  least  in  moat  of  the  e«H8,  afevtr, 
but  a  neglected  intealinal  it^tanmatUm.    To  this  conclusion, 

we  think  the  attentive  reader  must  come.  The  "laws"  are  in- 
tended, also,  in  a  universiil  sense ;  for  it  is  not  simply  affirmed 
"that,  such  and  such  syniploras  distinguisiied  the  Parisian  disease; 
but,  it  is  broadly  ltdd,  that  such,  and  such  only,  are  the  distin- 
guiahing  marks  of  typhoid  foTei;  and  without  them,  nay,  with- 
OQt  the  leaon  of  the  glands  of  Payer,  there  is  no  typhus.  JIanj 
other  of  the  lesions,  too,  are  affimted  to  be  peculiar  to  typhoid  fa- 
vet,  and,  wliciievcr  either  may  be  present,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  siiliiciciil  ]imot"  thnt  this  identical  disease  is  the  one  which  we 
are,  or  Ijavc  ba-n,  treating.  There  is  no  reservation  made  for 
the  modifying  causes  of  other  times,  other  climates,  other  expert- 
ejKe;  but,  the  whole  is  decided  in  Parisian  ho8pitali,hipon  the  dross 
of  Parisian  society,  and  by  Ae  practice  of  which  we  have  given 
an  outline.  And  these,  too,  are  the  boasted  trophies  of  morbid 
anatomy,  "since  it  has  been  cultivated  tu  a  science."  Who,  then, 
shall  again  censure  Sir  Charles  Bell  for  his  manly  declaration, 
that,  "by  pottering  in  the  dead-house  we  shall  not  discover  the 
sourcesof  disease?"  Upon  these  cases,  too,  iserected  lh,e  most 
stupendous  system  of  practical  errors,  resolved  into  universal 
"  laws,"  and  often  extended  by  a  fiilse  "analogy,"  and  "apriori" 
conclusions,  to  other  diseases  of  the  gravest  nature. 

The  entire  result  is  a  series  of  generalizations  without  a  par- 
allel in  science  ;  and  although  founded  professedly,  upon  the 
narrow  experience  of  an  individual,  who  avowedly  rejects  the 
observations  of  tdl  past  and  present  lime,  and  in  defiance  of  that 
rule  which  he  prescribes,  of  wailing  for  a  mass  of  materials  that 
shall  alone  stand  aa  laws  and  generalizations,  they  nevertheless 
come  upon  us  with  such  an  air  of  simplicity,  such  a  subduing 
confidence,  that  it  is  probable  our  author's  followers  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  his  rigorous  fads." 
And  how  far  is  the  foregoing  in  accordance  with  our  anther's  .ob- 
jection, that  Poliniire,  "like  his  predeeesaora,  laya  down  gen- 
eral principles  with  a  view  to  deduce  particidar  indicatima 
and  rules  of  practice  V'{')  Or  may  not  the  following  reproof 
be  properly  retorted?— 

"tJne  of  tlwm  [Polmtie,]  bavU^  Mm  some  Nsm,  in  which  tDOM  or  bm 
tpee4r  TCKef  hM  IbUinrad  Hw  iffdleiHan  of  leenliM  near  the  ■flbetel  put,  bB 
dsuded  in  bmai  of  this  paoiee." 


W  On  BfaMAMiiig,  p.8e. 
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Both  of  the  Ibregoing  conuhants  are  worthy  of  conaideradon. 
By  the  first,  priociplea  in  medicine  (save  our  author^)  are  re- 
jected. The  last  excludes  the  mostobvious  dictate  of  experience, 
whilst  it  is  this  liniilcd'sronnd  uloiie  upon  which  our  auttior  has 
procet!dc;d  practically,  un<i  speculatively.  Laeuuec  having  Irealcd 
his  2S  pneumonic  patients  at  the  Clinique  of  the  Faculty,  in 
1824,  with  entire  awxeaa,  by  a  mixed  pmctice  of  bloodletting, 
antimony,  &a,  our  author  proceeds  to  iaTaUdate  cases 
saying  tha^ —  - 

"TheBlalemBiita  mb  deflelwtt  in  delaito  coaeenung  the  nimibm  of  bleedings 
llM»ee^llupttient*,&&i  ihU  wa  ate  not  tble  to  uMitnte  a  comparifoa 
batiivMn  these  obBemtioiii  and  otben/'O 

Laennec's  obaervationa  are  therefore  cost  into  the  general 
wreck.  But,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  by  what  process 
our  author  has  achieved  so  eitonsively  his  object  of  abolishing, 
or  defeating  the  salutary  operation  of  bloodlcliing,  and  blisters, 
in  pnenmotiia.  He  has  despatched  his  78  coses  in  11  pages  that 
are  equivalent  lo  about  4  of  our  own;  being  esacily  4  lines  to 
each  case.  He  has  not  said  one  word  in  relation  to  those  TS  cases 
as  to  the  qunnlity  of  blond  which  was  abslrecled,  excepting  ui  a 
solitary  case,  and  in  a  vague  statement  in  a  7io(e,  where  it  js  said 
that  "from  10  to  15  ounces  were  taken  at  each  bleeding"!  There 
is  not  a  word  as  to  anatomy,  and  scarcely  a  word  as  to  symptoms, 
&c.  "  Vesication  was  employed  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
but  had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease." 
Upon  this  general  statement,  he  affirms  .that,  vesication  "ought 
to  be  banished  from  the  treatment  of  all  ioflammations  of  the 
chest."   To  the  32  subjects  of  erysipelas  4J  pages  are  devoted. 

We  arc  told,  however,  that,  "M.  Louis  never  forces  his  conclu- 
sions beyond  the  number  of facts  hu  is  analyzing."  (')  This,  as  we 
have  shown  by  our  extracts,  is  not  only  a  capita!  misluke  hi  re- 
gard to  the  work  to  which  the  foregoing  affirmation  relates,  but 
to  almost  every  "conclusion  "  at  which  our  author  has  arrived. 
Let  us  recollect,  for  instance,  some  of  the  common  examples  of 
our  author's  deviation  from  his  own  principles.  Ho  applied 
blisters  to  the  "legs"  and  "thighs"  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
60  subjects  of  a  highly  disorganizing  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  &.c.  grouped  under  the  da- 
nomination,  of  "the  typhoid  affection,"  and,  from  the  resnltsof 

(1)  OnBloodlclIinep.51.  (2)  On  BloodlEHing,  pp.  8l  S. 

(J)  Co™"«TiMiJttionofLDUiionPhlhiii»,p.JS,iielt— mjiilUi«»aj 
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this  long  n^ected  compUcation  of  disease,  and  a  snbaoinent 
general  aystem  of  treatment  which  could  have  only  exasperated 

tho  whole  assemblage  of  morbid  lesions,  he  draws  the  "rigorous 
conclusion,"  that  "blisters  should  be  banished  from  the  treatment" 
of  a  disease  having  those  lesions.  (Gen.  78,  dtc.)  Nearly  the 
same  offirmatifin  is  made  of  bloodletting,  which  had  been  prac- 
tised only  in  a  degioe  peniciously  Bmall.  Mor  is  this  the  least 
of  the  evil;  for  our  author  extends  the  same  condontmS]  by 
"  analogy,"  and  "a  priori"  induction,  to  most  other  profbund  in- 
Hammations.  Exactly  the  aamBsystemiapntsnedinoni  author^ 
other  works.  Take  his  important  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  which 
is  composed  alone  of  mere  summary  conoluraoss,  and  recur  to 
the  practical  rules  which  we  have  abstracted  from  it.  Upon  the 
moat  general  and  superficial  statement  of  a  few  cases  of  pneumo- 
nia, erynpelas,  angin&gatltitBltB,  bloodletting  and  blisters,  applied 
in  the  same  indiscreet  manner  as  in  "the  typhoid  affection,"  aia 
banished  from  the  treatment  of  those  diseases.  And  here,  too, 
we  have  the  same  "  a  prwri"  inductions  in  respect  to  all  great 
thoracic  infiammations.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  having  failed 
with  leeches  in  13  cases  of  angina  tonsillaris,  ho  argues, 

"Frorri  the  same  Tarls,  we  ehould  bo  kd  to  question  tho  great  advanlago  of 
tJie  applicntim  of  leeches  to  the  tTigas/rium  in  gastritis,  or  tf>  nny  oihfr  part  of 
the  abdnmfn  correspondiiig  to  tlic  viscera  presumed  to  bo  diseased.'* 

True,  the.  next  words  are,  "indeed,  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  on  the  a  priori  prerept.''  commonly  advanced  on  tkia 
subject."  [')  Hut,  linve  those  who  have  studied  our  author's 
writings  taken  advantage  of  his  self-contradictions. 

Take,  again,  another  aspect.  What  is  there  in  the  whole  range 
of  medical  science  comparable  with  tho  induction,  that  the  great 
convulsion  of  every  vital  power  and  every  function,  aye,  and 
every  lesion  of  structure,  which  pervaded  almost  the  entire  body 
in  "the  typhoid  alTcction,"  are  inflicted  by  the"lenticular  patches," 
whose  only  probable  function  is  to  generate  a  lubricating  fluid. 
And,  is  not  this  hypothesis  the  sole  o&pring  of  morbid  anatomy, 
foimded  wholly  upon  a  comparative  frequency  of  structural  le- 
sions? Are  not,  also,  all  the  vital  signs,  alt  the  lesions  of  the 
great  vital  organs,  all  the  pathology  local  and  general,  entiiely 
overlooked  in  this  signal  act  of  generalization! 

However  humble  the  present  performance,  we  cannot  tint  sap- 


(1)  On  Bloodlmting,  p.  ai. 
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pose  that  it  will  call  forth  soma  of  the  able  and  anient  admirera 
of  our  aatfioi.  "The  numerical  method,"  with  its  stupendous 
fabric  of  generalizalions,  and  absurdities  in  pathology,  so  fresh 
fiom  the  hands  of  their  projector,  must  not  be  sacrificed  withoat 
an  ^rt  to  mi  stain  them.  But,  let  us  have  the  defence  upon  the 
"matheniiitical  system;"  let  us  have  demonstratinn,  and  not 
mere  assertion!  We  offer  this  advice  in  all  candour :  for,  at  this 
thinking  age,  nothing  prevails  in  the  end  but  lu-;iciil  condu- 
aitma.  Nor  let  it  be  said  Ihnt  we  have  not  given  n  sufiicient  ab- 
stract of  our  author's  own  langunffc,  or  of  his  self-contradictions; 
nor,  that  we  have  at  any  timu  conveyed  an  imperfycl  apprehen- 
sion ofhis  meaning,  by  insulating-  his  "  general  laws,'' and  his 
"rigorous  lesults."  More  could  not  have  been  done  without  a 
lepublicBtion  of  his  work.  Some  of  the  general  laws,  or  analo- 
gous inductigns,  have  been  repeated  af  other  tiniBs  for  other  put- 
poses  ;  but,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  we  hare  not  arranged 
any  one  a  second  time  amongst  the  generalizations.  In  two  or 
three  instances,  as  in  Gen.  74,  75,  and  76,  wc  have  considered  a 
paragraph  as  embracing;  that  number,  since  as  many  distinct  prop- 
ositions ate  obviously  included.  It  may  be  thought,  however, 
that  in  the  foregoing;  instance,  and  in  one  or  two  others,  our  au- 
thor did  not  lay  down  his  experience  and  his  conclusion  aa  a 
"law."  But  such  is  clearly  the  import  of  the  expression^  per  », 
and  when  connected  with  what  precedes,  but  which  it  was,  of 
course,  impracliciibli!  for  us  In  stale,  the  application  is  as  con^ie- 
hensive  as  in  the  examples  which  he  avowedly  designs  as  "latM," 
or  "rig-orous  results"  of  universal  import. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  who  will  continue  to  justify  our  au- 
thor's generalizations,  however  Ihey  may,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
plaud  the  system  of  dependence  upon  "  rigorous  facts,"  aod  their 
indeiiDilc  multiplication,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  principles  but 
such  as  fall  from  the  master.  The  code  which  he  has  delivered 
may  be  thought  to  possess  a  sufficiently  broad  foundation  ;  espe- 
cially seeing  that  medicine  should  make  some  advances  in  the 
hands  of  out  auQior  beyond  its  imputed  "infancy."  We  shall, 
theiefore,  sdll  endeavour  to  convince  the  most  partial  advocate  of 
the  maQiematical  calculus,  of  its  unexampled  and  dangerous 
power,  as  exercised  by  oiu;  author;  especially  when  employed 
under  the  proieal  that,  in  sciences  of  obsarrotion,  general  prin- 
ciples can  be  the  result  only  of  partioulai  facts,  sofficiently  and 
properly  estimated."  (') 

(t)ODlihnai«t(ill£p.TS. 
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In  our  author's  work  on  typhoid  fever,  he  says, — 

140.  "Inmy  Jleiaoii  upon  Sudden  Dcalh,  I  have  given  llie  history  ofapaHnil 
who  lail  ihrce  small  ukerationa  ia  the  amaii  intestine  ;  on  which  observation  I 
roni3[k<-d,  that  it  any  coucluBion  could  be  drawn  from  ah  isolated  nkcr.  an 
shoiili!  be  iruliiccd  i-i  bdii-v  thai  mOd  caiei  tf  cou/inuoi  /etw  are  geneiullt 
ArcoMi-ANiEo  BE  soui:  ui^RATti)N3  OF  S\c  itnoQ  iidttlrra  mul  in^imnafion 
the  mfseTiteric  glands"  (^)  —  On  turning  Xr>  the  work  referred  tc^  we  find  that 
he  adds,  —  »  MeverthelefB,  we  ate  in  no  wise  disposed  by  ihin  renurk,  lo  pre- 
jtidgt  Ihe  imporlam  fuejfum  of  the  nature  or  fevces."  (') 

"  Thus  he  obscurehj  hinted  at  Orpheus."  "A  most  cnpa- 
cious  hypothetical  cnstiiig-uel!  and  thrown  nhroaJ  with  a  bold 
arm!  but  unluckily,  like  many  others,  cons  true  led  so  as  to  catch 
fads  not  soii<zht  for,  and  to  suffer  others  to  escape  through  its 
uieskes."  {*)  We  cure  not  for  the  apparent  caution  with  which, 
the  overture  is  expressed.  It  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
coQcluaioD,  —  to  its  intlueiicc  upon  minds  that  nerei  think, — 
that  this  induction  from  "a  solicary  fact"  ^ould  be  conveyed  in 
the  sedactive  shape  almost  of  an  interiogatory. 

( I)  On  Tjpkoid  Few,  lol  ii.  p.  3W. 

(S)  Mimoira,  Ou  BKbncho  Analoiu.  Patholog.  &c.  |  p.  4TD.  —  "  ToulDfoii  noui 

lura  du  Giviai." 

(3)  DamMboKi. 

(4)  Boddoei,  RMnielies  oa  Piin  ud  InRani,  p.  131, 

Let  us  can;  out  out  •ullior's  niimenul  eyitcin  of  i:liaiidce,  in  rcluiion  to  ths  rare- 
gains  ricl  and  bdnction.  EndtHDialcublior;  in  a  iLiEMi9iir>-  |>icpiiied  for  ue  by 
Ihodielinguiibod  Bonlry.  Tikinfioui  auilmr'i  picirv!"  foimir  bnjip,  ind ths doidsl 
facts  afa  long  has  of  obMTieis,  icichrr;  buL-k  Lo  im  oriltpjociaLci,  and  taking 
lbs  Tains  oTeacli  eridence  to  be  -,  and  ihc  nunilicr  of  oiidencca  la  be  n,  Ihea  will 

t  1 
the  raiultuiB  piobabllltir  bt  — .  How,  h  b  nldnil  Itat  ^  dtcnuss  wilb  eray  a- 

onus  of  ■  udii.   Again,  if  the  common  deEcMncjrbs^iUidlhennmbersrniden* 

CM  be  M,  u  Rated,  the  deficiency  of  the  resulliog  probalaElj  mil  b«  ~^  irlud>  Ii 
piutlally  nothing,  vhere  a  and  n  sra  conaiderBbte.  Thns,  iTsandB  btoadi  sqiial 
to  10,  —will  bs  10  001)  oiBubi)  ""'^  ""^  '°°  ttiouaand  mUlioni;  >  dtficisno; 
fiom  ceMainty  which  ji  diterly  iDapprcciablo  To  thv  human  mind.  Oar  aothor's  in- 
dnotion,  Ihenfbre,  amoimu  to  eiacily  this  riogruo  uf  piobibilily,  according  to  lha  rule 
wluch  onr  nnlhot  has  prescribed.  Upon  tlio  snmc  ptinti|)l»,  it  is  of  v>rj  liulo  im- 
parlanos  whether  we  haYO  I,  or  100,  nr  1000,  foci*  in  rcliuan  to  qucsUoni  which  are 

cidenlal  causes ;  anch,  for  insbuies,  aa  we  bivu  crjdt^ivcureil  lo  sbow,  ths  gcoenl 
depeDdeneeDTlluiinlestinsl  Issioo,  deseribed  li>  uur  mdioi,  upoTi  uccumulatcd  facss, 
negleiitsd  tnalment,  he.  And  ws  may  aifely  iBirni,  Ibal  nearly  all  our  autbu'i 
leaeialiBlnns  ispoee  npoa  aoalogoits  eonlineenciea.  On  the  oUier  hand,  lha  tn- 
doctioiu  orHl|ipocntis,orHiiiitar,  ofSewlon,  were  bsatd  upon  Uu  rhtnnmsin 
VOL.  II.  9S 
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And  wbai  is  the  pnlhologicol  condition  of  the  small  intestine 
upon  which  "  continued  fevers"  arc  made  lo  depend,  its  broadly 
and  positively  affirmed  by  our  author  in  other  places,  however 
incautiously  be  may  have  located  yellow  fever  in  the  liver  T  It  is 
'temethiDg:  exactly  opposite  to  inflammation,  if  we  can  conceive  of 
such  a  condition."  And  what  axe  the  remedies  for  such  a  mys- 
terious mode  of  disease?  These  our  author  has  slreodylold  us. 

In  respect  lo  the  foregoing  solitary  case,  that  we  are  rig^t  in 
our  construction,  that  it  was  in  reality  intended  to  "prejudge  the 
important  question  of  the  nature  of  fevers,"  is  apparent  from  our 
whole  preceding  investigation ;  wliilst  the  statement  is  reilentled, 
and  stands  in  marginal  relief,  in  the  work  on  typhoid  fever.  But, 
take  your  most  lenient  construction,  what  else  is  implied  than 
that  "a  solitary  fact  "may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  vastly  comr 
prohensive  and  mysterious  law,  — ao  only  it  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  "  the  numerical  system."  Enumeration  is  the  g^st  of  the 
doctrine. 

•^NocDe,"  rafi oar luthoT, "dnriei  the  nccwriqrrf  ilargtte^tffaett,ia 
ttiet  b>  decide  upoa  the  beet  trsatmeot  ofanf  dinue  idtalnmr;  but  of  vAot 
werma  me  xbeie  facta,  if  they  Breiioteninneritfefr'(i) 

But,  you  arc  more  chniitable  to  onr  author  than  the  sternness 
of  justice  may  seem  lo  denmnd?  Tnke  we,  then,  another  example 
of  the  foregoing  nature  by  \i'hich  our  author,  —  all  opposed  as  he 
professes  himself  to  analogy,  —  prepares  you  for  his  vast  and 
multitudinous  generalizations. 

147.  "  It  is  only  ivccssary,"  caye  out  author,  "  to  have  met  a  liiigle  exarnpte 
to/eel  ctmtinca^  thai  in  nvmy  instaaees,  ijidammatioD  and  tubercles  in  the  lungi 
are  independeni  of  csch  other ;"  ('}  do  matter,  too,  of  wliat  vital  interest  tliii 
grttt  quaaliaii  buj  be  to  the  huimn  bmilf . 

Let  US  now  take  ajtotber  work  of  our  author,  (fas  latest  tram- 
lated,  and  not  the  least  commended,)  for  an  exemplification  of 
the  foregoing  doctrine.  It  is  the  fruit  of  our  author's  few  day's 
observation  of  the  yellow-fever  nt  nibfaltar,  in  1828.  Our  author 
discovered  an  altered  slate  of  the  liver  in  all  the  cases,  the  most 
remaricable  of  which  was  "a  paleness  and  ancBmic  state"  al 
the  organ.  This,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  place,  (p.  740^ 
ms  regarded  aa  a  new  and  mysterious  pathological*  conditi<H), 
and  the  whole  disease  ii  ascribed  In  tiiis  intnotable  ledoo.  (•) 

Ihil  apptrluiKd  dincllj  U  iIh  gtnt  lin  of  natnr*;  and  (neb  of  dmn  u  watm 

On  BroodletUub  p.  C8.  (I)  On  TbOMt,  t.  478. 

(3)  How  fu  Uui  illentioB,  and  die  remaAaUa  mttgAlj  of  Iba  matem  nwBbnn 
•r  lha  Uaiaad^  cornpond  wilb  iriiBl  haa  baaa  ebaanad  gflht  lirar  and  ituDadk  m 
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Bat,  how  doe*  our  uithor  leach  diis  concluaioii  7  tt  is  avowedly 
upon  "  a  ooWmy"  cue.  Thus,— 

MB.  ■  We  Jmild  mcolleiit,  tlao,  that  the  fart  BjmptopM  of  the  hiflimniirion 
sf  Ihsgutrietwl  doodeoal  mueou*  msmbrtna  dwirad  dmnnlrei  KmMime 
after  tha  U>Mk  oTtba  ttn^er,  uhiU  A«  ottfrAfon  i^Oe  Kwr  moif 
A  USE,  (Scotl'E^}  tenmnated  bj  death  in  lAree  (%>  ind  eona  boon  tflet  it* 
commencemeDt.  From  !hii  foci  we  may  place  the  cammencsment  of  the  Unon 
eithsr  at  the  eame  time  with,  or  soon  attet,  the  comioeiieenMnt  of  the  daeuB 
iteelf." — And  again;  —  "How  impordnU  u  tkii  charaeter  to  mj  one  whaia 
called  upon  to  tlvdy  an  epidemic  at  its  comnieDcemeDt,  or  to  asnrar  the  qoev- 
lioiii  ifl  the  jellow-feTer  ever  sporadic  at  Gibraltar  1" 

As  to  the  "  thiee  days  and  some  hours,"  if  we  turn  to  othet 
observers  of  this  epidemic,  we  may  find  a  reason  why  greater 
lesions  of  structure  were  not  obsetred  in  the  cases  that  may  de- 
serve a  claim  to  the  consideration  of  yellow-fever.    Thus  Dr. 

"  The  rapid  progreaa,  and  the  sliort  duration  of  the  epideouo  yellow-ferar  of 
1813,  '14,  and  "28,  at  Gibraltar,  10  no  rime  for  Tiac«ral  ohttmetient  to  be  form- 
ed" (■) 

How  well  exemplified,  tbenfoie,  in  our  mithor,  that  disposi- 
tion which  is  set  forth  bySprengell,  in  oni  intnidactory  extracts^ 
(p.  682,)  as  having  more  or  less  prevailed  in  his  day ;  our  author 
locating  all  diseases  in  some  qiecial  lesion  of  stroctnie.  The 
typhoid  letrer  is  constituted  by  a  lesion  of  the  glands  of  Peyer ; 

other  cnmaua,  our  r«»deri  can  tendily  juJgc  for  IhtiineKM.  We  idi;  refer,  bow- 
*ol.L  p.  687,!h;.  So,  >leo,  !!oi?waii,  —  "ilii:  Ihir  it  ulnwi  alKayn  large,  girgei  with 


the  jellow-fwot  of  oilier  liinemnd  plnccs.  And,  our  auUiorendeotgu™  (oihow  that 
MOB  of  hii  cam  were  of  "  iha  Ij^d  ■lIsctioD,''  bscacie  the  (land*  of  Fi^n  wtn 
AonddiMaud;  and  beuinnieitbgnataof  Ibefiverand  IbaloftbailandaafPaferu 
the  groond,  Duintj,  gfdiilingaiiliiDg  Ihnee  mppoied  iimullaiwon*  endnmafioni  odi 

loin  londition  of  the  li.er^an  CHenliol  condition  afsrWow-kYn.  [ifit  be  not  re- 
Einkd  IS  die  diiM.e  itielf,)  sj  lo  Ihe  ollcralion  of  the  ol.nda  of  Pcyer  in  the  Trea- 
tise on  tbo  Tjphoid  AOection.   In  cilhrr  i:i9e,  Ihoat  iffDcIionB  iro  Ihe  genii  of  the 

liver  iriBihe  only  onE  iihDwiiig  Ilie  tiod^  of  Scotl  lobe  that  of  in  individual  dead  of 
yollow-fevei."  "  We  mnj  elwejs  hue  a  confirmeiion  ofourdiainoiii  hj  ao  awai. 
Bitisn  of  Iha  organe  end  perticnleil;  of  Die  liter,"  Sic  (S«e  pp.  eM,  7S»— 740^) 

<l)On  (be  YellawFcycrofaibmller,  p.  ISO— 1S39. 

JS)  Edio.  Mm),  and  Burg.  Joum.  vol.  hit.  p.  SBD. 

MIk  Fem,  ff.a>,)9S. 
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the  intermittent,  by  "an  aUcraiiim  oi'iho  spleen,"  (p-TlS;)  ptthi- 
sis,  by  pulmonary  tubercles,  (p.  7\'3 :)  the  yellow  fever,  by  a 
"  specific  disease  of  tlie  liver and  so  on. 

Finally,  numerous  examples  like  the  following  abound  in  our 
author^  works.  Having  examined  three  subjects  who  died  of 
scarlatina,  in  each  of  whom  there  were  "  a  greater  or  less  nnm- 
ber  of  solitary  crypts  or  glands,  more  or  less  cnlal^ed  white 
or  leddish,"  our  author  comes  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that, — 

149.  "Hub  would  stvDi  to  proie  that  the  cnlaigemeat  of  the  glandi.  aop- 
poaingUiic  wu  [liB  lesion,  if  nsi  coniAntf,  UoCTeiyfieqamtoccumnM  anoot 
thoM  who  die  of  thig  affBitinn."  (n 

It  IS.  however,  doe  to  our  autbor  to  say  that  hs  sometuoes 
stops  ahort  of  "iigoious  conclusions"  where  the  cases  may  not 
exceed  a  dozen,  especially  when  the  subiect  may  relate  to  some 
"law"  of  mfenoT  moment  Like  paipnble  contraaictions,  and 
occasional  avowals  of  diffidence,  it  fives  10  an  author  the  ap- 
pearance 01  moderation  and  imparn.iinv.    Tmis  :  — ■ 

hp 

luugasraiucr  luss  ijrraieiics™  10  iiic  ueiu'iupnieui  oi  mbertjta  than  iheJefl-'  L') 

Of  "the  numerical  method"  we  have,  perh^.  said  as  much 
as  IS  incumbent  upon  us  m  our  first  volume,  pi^GS  aai* — 309. 
332.  \Vc  have  there  oxhibLted  nn  inslanco  of  its  practical  appli- 
cation ill  ilii;  liniuls  nf  olhurs,  (p.  :j(ri :)  we  will  now  present 
an  ilhislraliozi  by  ouriuillior. 

"In  any  ujjidcmic,  fur  instance,  let  us  suppose  .KX)  of  the  sick,  taken  indii- 
aiaaimlely,  to  be  subjecteii  to  one  kind  irealiaeiu,  and  500  otheis,  takea  in 
Iki  uoM  ffionner,  to  be  trMtsd  in  &  difibrent  mods ;  if  the  mortality  is  gnster 
umng  the  Ratt,  than  taumg  tha  oeeond,  mnM  we  not  conclude  that  the  treat- 
mcnt  WBB  IcsB  appropriate  or  1c«  efficaciona  in  the  fint  claEt,  than  in  the  see- 

Tbis,  then,  is  the  wliole  philosophy  of  medicni  science,  as 
promised  by  the  mulhemalical  Kj'SIcm.  But  what  becomes  of 
our  author's  generalizations,  in  the  meantime  ?  What  room  for 
any  principles  with  snch  uncompromising  empyricism  7  It  is 
the  worst  upecies  of  empyricism,  upon  a  whoic-aole  traffic  ;  re- 
gardless ofall  pathology, and  exctudingall  thought.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  foregoing  statemmt  of  the  case  has  appeared  to 
many  a  very  logical  method  of  teasoning  and  induction;  but, 

( I)  Vol  i.  p.  I9S.  fS]  Ob  mmi,  wo.  1(. 

(J)  Oa  Bb^lctliog,  p.  SlL 
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it  migfat,  peibi^,  be  well  to  blend  both  methods  of  treatnteat 
in  many  of  the  1000  cases,  or  to  sssociBte  other  remedies,  or  to 
vary  them  in  every  individiinl  case  ;  or,  what  ia  very  probable, 
from  what  wc  liavc  seen  of  our  an  thor'a  exclusion  of  bloodletting', 
hlisters,  &,c.  from  [he  trcs.tiito[it  of  thoracic  inflammations,  both 
systems  might  be  worse  ih»ti  the  expectant  plan.  Vte  connot 
allow  that  our  authbr's  method  proves  any  thing  more  than  its 
ntopian  nature;  especially  if  "nothing  is  more  fatiguing  than 
the  metliod  we  have  described,"  (')  or  if,  with  our  author,  we 
Ita.Y"repeat  that  an  excellent  mode  of  arresting-  diseases  is  to 
Confound  them  ;  or  at  least  to  moke  710  distinction  in  the  periods 
at  vikieh  suck  a«ei  such  remedies  were  employed."  {') 

As  to  our  author's  prolific  "  facts,"  ond  the  generalizations 
which  have  grown  into  proverbs,  we  doubt  not  that  the  time  is 
near  when  they  will  prove  "  like  unto  garments,  straight  at  the 
first  putting  on,  but  by  and  by  wear  loose  enough,"  (') 

N(ir       Mr  fiLiI  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  "numeri- 

(S)  [bid.  on  BlouJlciling,  p.  31.'  ^ 

It  nay  bn  wotlli  wbils  to  pn  our  inlbOT  ui  omnpGEcUlaa  oTAmBiioui  luu^Ul 
pnalice  io  (Hiidiiioiiii  wiisn  do  nimiaioil  ijitam  bid  b>*n  tiof/ui  1  lij  whidh  it 
uj  appear  (hit  in  hua !»«  rigtit  in  oni  aracliHiDiM  b  tb«  tnt,  iml  Ibat  lbs  mlj 

indiuIiiKi  irlucli  ooi  ■dShu'i  tata  am  (oppl;  ia,  Ibil  Ibi  method  wu  Dot  ttis  beat  i 

howcter  our>iillioi  would  Iny  (ioivn  Ibc  rule,  in  cnnipqucnce  of  h«  l)iil  •iicrcn,  ihit 
our  A.n..,ir,vi  .llolil.t  l.r  It  ivill  be  ,i™ll,-rl..,l,         oflS  of  oqr 

.ulhorV  imminonic  i.ali^nls,  of  *linin  1..:  stAt.'s,  in  on,.,  lin,-  iti  n  Ihal  "  riom  10 
tg  15  oui,<;cj  were  l.ken  ut  Each  bk-iduis,"  (")      pvri-lieil.  \a  ug  look  U  eo 

piml.  In  Tout  yeii™,lhi.rewdielrt»lcd  SI  cascB  of  |incumonb,  of  which  only  tight 
(fmunaled  filallj.  IiuiIbi  Ih*  apinbn  of  the  eminent  Rrponcr,  ng  founded  upon 
the  mulu  of  hia  easqeUc  mid  pUlMophicil  ireiiincni,  ihut 

"Punmatitii,  wbeDHDglB  ud  uncampliniied,  in  in  (dull,  noi  (ubsrculoaii,  not 
(uriog  uij  gnia  ^HUB  pnTkxuIji  vill  nry  nir(J|rpm(/iiliL''(^  (VoL  Lp.  300.) 
Cm,  then,  Iha  poblkatioa  cT  wu  tUboi'a  viitk,  ki  ACMricn,  prove  u  adnntige  lo 
lut  Wbi^i>arHpaednn7»kilBdMinEiiiihide£loi,  onibepiDodbjnlMttB- 
tini  a  pnelioo,  vUdi,  ascoidnf  to  tha  "numeiica]  ^atan,"  fatal  ia  raon  titan 
•fw-ttud  of  tha  CUM,  for  that  winch  ia  alwaya  auccoaarul  I 

And  what  aaya  our  Paiinaa  author  of  Iho  mlictdal  ilalcorballh  ofbii  78  pa- 
tianlal  "M  vera  tn  a itila  ijftrficl  bsRIi  X  lit  ling  wAoi  fiaj!rtl  ajmplonu  inra 
imltpti.''  [«)  W«  naed  not  help  onr  rader  to  aoj  farUiH  eondoaiooa.  Bloodlct- 
tiog  waa  tmptored  in  both  Iha  iaatancaa  j  but,  in  tha  roimt  it  wai  efSaeBllf  iaat, 
wu  adapted  tn  the  nrioua  sugadu  of  Iha  MToal  catea,  and  had  tb*  banafit  tt 
Vtbor  aaaociatcd  mauu. 

(S)  Lord  Bacon,  vol.  i.  p.  4SL 

1»OaBI»94l«ilat,i>.l. 

(t)JHluu'>AHWi<i"<>I«laaaaaodIanI>|,t>.m  (a}b>ai>aalleadMlfa|,p.t. 
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calsyslem"  was  designed  for  a  subotdinaie  part  in  the  drama  of 
the  Parisian  actor.  Standing  by  itself,  its  fame  would  have  died 
witit  its  author;  nor  would  the  coses  in  phthisis,  or  pneumonia, 
or  tlie  t^hoid  afifoction,  have  obtained  notoriety  but  by  the  gen- 
eralizatioDS  which  are  founded  upon  them.  (P.  688.)  The  piin- 
cipla  to  which  we  advert  is  well  expressed  by  another  in  relation 
to  Plamateed  acd  Newton,  at  page  582.  No  other  "method"  could 
have  struck  at  all  past  observation,  and  all  existing  principles  in 
medicine,  and  as  its  author  declares,  have  placed  the  science  in 
its  "infancy."  Our  author  could  not  "otherwise  have  killed  off 
all  bis  brethren."  (P.  682,  Karnes.)  Hunter,  or  Bichat,  could 
alone  have  resisted  any  expedient  short  of  the  power  of  mathe- 
matics. "  The  rational  and  practical  assent  exert  a  perpetual 
reciprocal  effect  upon  each  other;  and,  consequently,  the  ideas 
belonging  to  assent  and  dissent,  and  their  equivalents  and  nla- 
tions,  are  highly  complex  ones,  unless  in  the  eases  of  very  sim- 
ple propositions,  suck  as  matkematical  ones." 

Thus  mounted  upon  the  wreck  of  philosophy,  "the  numerical 
method"  became  tlie  engine  in  rearing  that  fabric  wliose  con- 
struction it  was  destined  to  serve.  This  is  the  charm  with  which 
the  numerical  system  is  invested ;  whilst  it  gives  to  its  author 
that  ascendency  in  mind  which  few  can  truly  obtain  by  the  le- 
gitimate rules  of  induction.  "  After  much  deliberation,"  as  Isoc- 
rates  says,  "he  found  the  thing  could  not  be  compassed  in  any 
other  manner;"  or,  as  our  author  has  it,  "fortunately  for  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  the  numerical  method  is  considered  by  the  most 
judicious  and  experienced  men  as  a  necessan/  instrument  for 
establishing  general  principles  in  tnaiicine"(^)  Accoidin^y, 
former  systems,  and  former  &cts,  fell  as  by  encbaabDent  The 
mind  sickened  at  the  absence  of  all  principles  to  guide  it,  and 
was  therefore  the  more  willine  victim  when  assailed  by  the  irre- 
sistiliie  power  oi  mimucrs.  If  the  demonstration  was  made  with 
I  3  for  facts,  it  was  because  the 

method  toiiia  liave  imd  no  existence  without  them,  whilst  the 
perpetual  epiilict  of  -nsiorous-  left  no  room  for  skepticism.  But, 
asielatedof  "goouqueGii  Bess,  -  ■■  the  commissionersnsed  her  like 
strawberry- wives,  lhat  laid  two  or  thioo  great  strawberries  at  flie 
inoutli  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones ;  so  they  made 
her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
straight  ways,"  {") 

(1)  On  Bloo 
(1)  UndBl 
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"  This  mftimer  of  digression,  howeret,  some  dislilie,  as  Mvo- 
loua  and  imperlinent ;  yet  wa  are  of  Beioaldus'  opinion, —  such 
digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  the  reader.  They 
are  like  sauce  to  a  had  stomach  ;  and  wc  do  ilierefore  most  wil- 
lingly use  them." 

Out  author  was  not  insensible  that  he  might  become  the  sub- 
ject of  the  same  reproach  vhich  lie  exercises  towards  olhen; 
and,  by  antidpating  it,  he  endeavMirs  to  dioarm  its  effects,  or  to 
lull  it  into  silence.  Thus;— 

••OoBli  cAen  oUiged  to  bare  KcontM  to  l^potberii,  when  tmtingottbe 
intecjBetatiDiKtf  facta  In  apullcDlaKaie;  andlnminiltliBnaderaf  IhtBiKm 
intiAr  Aol  k<  mai/ vel  be  tuifriiei  at  finidageaigKtura  xmarnci,  and 
thathevun/iKlthiiJt&iB  I  ikallbtailiUlerigaraaawlitaattaiiftbigtodnmaix- 
KUI.eOKtlLvmnaJhmfiicli."  (<) 

We  sball  now  subjoin  a.  tnbulnr  view  of  all  our  author's  fatal 
cases  of  the  undoubted  typhoid  affection,  which  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  compile  with  care.  We  have  left  out  the  symptoms, 
with  exception  of  the  appearances  of  the  tongue,  since  they 
have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  preliminary 
symptom  of  dinrrhffln  we  have  retained  ;  as  that  is  something  of 
which  a  hospital  patient  might  render  a  tolerable  accoimi.  We 
believe  that  nothing  of  the  least  importance  has  been  bmitled  of 
the  treatment  of  each  case.  Of  the  lesions  of  structure  we  have 
already  given  a  tolerable  account ;  but  the  reader  will  find  upon 
that  subject,  that  much  remains  untold.  As  "blisters  to  the 
legs"  are  of  such  constant  recurrence,  the  reader  will  find  the 
philosophy  which  prompted  ihcir  application  to  that  part  for  the 
relief  of  the  great  visceral  i  nil  am  mat  ions,  by  referring  lo  our  au- 
thor's reprobation  of  Guesnay  for  objecting  to  the  already  exploded 
doctrines  of  "derivation"  and  "revulsion,"  as  expressed  in  our 
author's  language  at  page  681.  But,  notwithstanding  the  asper- 
ity with  which  he  there  qieaks  of  Quesuay  in  lel&don  to  this 
question,  and,  although  onr  author's  UDiform  treatment  by  "blis- 
ters and  sinapisms  to  the  legs"  was  dictated  ^olly  by  the  doc- 
trine of  derivation,  yet  let  us  hear  him,  when  arguing  against  ths 
use  of  blisters: — 

••Itaeemato  me,  thatif  tha  aketob  of  tlie  leticma  which  I  haTe  jait^ren  it 
DM  anffideat  toarettbiowthedaotimoafATtMtunitDnNteidteia  the  best 
miiids  many  dmbti  abontthe  ntili^of  the  preeepta  upon  which  the  docliiiiB 
depend*,"  &C.  (0  ADdyetanranttiaiM^adea  bMeta,tiye^eriineDta  Amnd- 
ed  upon  this  prjDcipt& 


(I)  On  Vtnt,vi.  L  p.  U7.  (S)  Vol  L  p.  SH. 
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We  now  approach  a  view  of  our  autiior's  posltioa  which 
deeply  affects  every  case  recorded  in  the  history  of  "the  typhoid 
affection,"  as  well  as  our  author's  other  works,  nnd  saps  the  very 
foundation  of  the  "numerical  system."  Nay;  il  lays  wasic  the 
whole  fabric  of  generalizations,  principles,  and  laws,  which  our 
author  liad  erected  upon  the  victims  of  that  disease.  Our  author's 
philosophy  is  necessarily  concerned  about  symptoms,  so  far  as 
they  are  importaot  in  ahowingtbitt  the  disease  b^an  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  were  significant  of  a  primary  lesion  of  the  glands 
of  Peyer.  Tlus  is  of  vital  moment  lo  the  hypothesis  as  it  respects 
the  foundation  of  tlic  disease,  and  of  the  entire  snperstrncturo. 

It  has  often  struci;  us  with  surprise,  th:it  it  hai  never  been  ob- 
served, that  the  subjects  of  our  author's  cases  rarely  came  under 
professional  observation  till  mwiy  days  had  elapsed  after  the  at- 
tack. The  whole  of  his  information,  therefore,  as  to  the  primary 
symptoms,  must  have  been  generally  derived  from  the  squalid 
subjects  themselves;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  lillle  others, 
who  are  less  "rigorous  in  their  facts,"  depend  upon  the  narrative 
of  symptoms  by  the  more  intelligeiit  classes  of  society  for  any 
inductions  as  lo  doubtful  or  even  simple  points  in  pathology;  and 
when,  also,  it  is  rocollccled  that  the  analysis  of  symptoms  in  our 
author's  cases  must  have  been  exceedingly  involved  from  their 
long  continuance,  it  is  obvious  Chat  any  account  of  them  as  de- 
rived from  the  subjects  themselves,  or  their  ignorant  friends, 
must  be  utterly  worthless;  whilst  in  nearly  all  the  recorded  cases, 
the  patients  were  racked  with  "abdominal  pains"  at  some  period 
before  they  entered  La  Cliarili'-,  and  delirium  was  either  an  ante- 
cedent symptom,  or  was  developed  soon  after  the  patients  came 
under  our  author's  treatment. 

In  several  of  the  analyzed  cases,  also,  it  is  distinctly  stated  by 
our  author  that  he  could  get  no  information  as  to  the  symptoms 
wiiich  had  prevailed  for  the  many  days  before  the  patients  came 
under  medical  observation,  as  in  Oba.  12,  13,  20,  22,  23,  38,  &c. 
And  yet,  those  coses  go  to  make  up  our  author's  generalizations, 
and  have  as  much  detail  and  importance  assigned  to  Ihem  as  any 
of  the  others.  Out,  that  this  momentous  question  may  not  be  a 
subject  of  cavil,  we  shall  quote  a  remark  of  our  author  which  is 
entirely  to  the  purpose: — 

"AbdanuEul  pains,"  ho  says,  "were  observed  in  dtfi^rent  degrees  of  sererity 
in  39  patients,  or  rather  in  ^  the  cages  abaut  which  /  coald  kam  any  thing, 
wftcAer/rm  lln  fotiaiit,  orfivm  thoie  who  brought  them  to  Ae  AofpilaJ." 
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But,  still  mora,  and  absolute,  to  this  important  point. 

"It  is  proper,  bowecor,"  aaja  our  author,  "<o  remark  chat  I  had  no  other 
means  of  knowing  when  the  pun  cDTiiiiienced,nhothor  outhe  firat  dayor  a  lit- 
tle jiftcru-.itde,  except  THE  MEMOSY  01 TSE  mama;  ood  lie  mxlUe(um  if  AU 
xyinpiimi  fijf  peritnu  of  tKe  uBocRiHa  classes,  uAo  Jo  not  by  any  meant  fttj 
special  aUcniinn  In  l}ie  tufy'ecl,  luppmei  Ital  it  mail  hOM  teen  mnmHiai  inemtc* 
nieni  in  rxilher  a  large  numier  (f  pottoili."  (■) 

So  &r,  then,  there  is  no  difference  between  onr  uithoi  and 
ourselves;  but,  oar  author  being  engaged,  in  the  foregoing  remark, 
about  tt  particular  symptom,  neglected  to  observe  ils  general 
bearing  upon  his  subject  It  ^11  be  also  seen,  by  this  statement, 
that  our  author  was  the  acting  man.  (P.  685.)  A^in,  in  sec- 
tion S4,  in  the  work  on  Phthisis,  where  a  palpable  physical  ap- 
pearance was  the  subject  of  obBerration,  our  author  rejects  it 
upon  the  ground,  that, — 

"  Paliails  and  iheiralUndaiUi,  obwrM  with  toa  mtkA  jir;^i£et  to  allinp  tbar 
Bimple  testunon;  to  ha*e  much  waigbt  in  the  detsnniintion  tt  ■  bet  of  thii 
descriptiaa." 

NevBrtheless,  it  is  boldly  slated  by  our  author,  and  with  die 
sole  view  of  establishing  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  dependence  of 
the  whole  array  of  the  lesions  in  "the  typhoid  afiection"  upon 

the  glands  of  Peyer,  that,— 

"Everjiti  mo  that  there  were  comphcations,  and  one  coaUlibgAialdtjftlitinm- 
lomi,  dieeover  the  poriods  al  ichlcli  Ihe  Sfftrm!  leiiimt  eomntaad,  that  of  tha 
jatefcij  cf  the  ileum  mas  evidently  tho  first"  |') 

But,  perhaps  we  havG  not  yet  shown  enough  for  oil  minds,  as 
to  thu  nroor  inrti  iiiii  nuthor's  minuie  statements  of  those  symp- 
toms which  marked  tiie  early  days  of  the  typhoid  affection  are 
entitled  to  no  son  of  dopendcnco.  And,  since  they  are  related 
with  all  mc  order,  ana  circumstantiality,  as  if  observed  and  no- 
ted down  by  our  auihor  himself,  according  to  the  mathematical 
system,  and  since  their  record  is  put  forth  by  our  author  as  par- 
amount to  all  the  personal  experience  and  observations  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  CDtenqnraries ;  and,  moreover,  as  all  our  antboi^ 
inductior^  of  any  moment,  must  mm  upon  the  symptoms  before 
the  subjects  were  presented  to  his  observation,  we  will  add,  that 
remarks  like  the  following  ate  not  of  unusual  occurrence : 

"A  mason,"  the  subject  of  ObK  S4,  •'answers,  prompt  and  eerrect  tlpOD  iDb 
n;  auhiocM ;  eo  that  the /ea  igtaSi  which  I  hive  given  above,  ind  irtiieh  I  ot- 
tuii«4}i^  A<  poiitnj;  Mtietpanded  Willi  the  secount  given  rne  by  tbs  lebti^ 
Bat,  faEOernqtdik  t«had  eiMfbUddMm.'' 09 

Of  Oho.  36,  tMrd  day  t^aes  adnnsaion,  he  says  Hkt  aamttra 


(1)  VaLa.pp.»,n.  0]  ToLi.p.81.  (S)  Td. i.  p. m 
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0/  the  patient  were  not  in  accordance  leitk  the  questions  I  ad- 
dressed him."  On  the  firat  day  after  his  admission,  it  is  said  there 
■veK,  " at  inlervals,  aomnelmcy ;  answers,  correct''  *^  Next 
day,  alight  stupor,"  &c.  In  an  important  case,  Obs.  19,  ths 
patient  had  su&red  "the  typhoid  ofitotion"  twelve  days  before 
entering  La  Charity.  "  He  came  on  foot "  was  taken  with  de- 
lirium on  the  following  night ;"  when  "  the  straighi-jackel  was 
made  use  of."  And  yet  our  author  stales  that  on  the  morning 
of  that  day,  lie  received  from  this  straight-jacket  patient  "  the 
details"  of  his  case.  (')  Indeed,  in  our  author's  first  Obs.  it  is 
fully  implied  by  the  patient's  remark  that,  "Ac  said  he  had  been 
ill  six  days,''  that  our  author  obtained  from  the  subject,  ("a 
man")  all  that  detail  of  symptoms  which  goes  to  make  up  the 
hypothesis  that  the  first  lesion  was  of  the  glands  ofPeyer.  In  Obs. 
14,  a  very  important  case,  "  an  brrakd-uah  "  "  stated  that  he 
had  been  sick  seven  days."  Then  follows  a  detail  of  the  symp- 
toms 03  derived  from  the  "  enand-man."  We  shall  state  tliem 
as  an  example. 

"Tbsaffie^htd  becm  jmeeUd,  doriiiff  tba  tonw  leqgft  (me,  by  paing 
in  the  abdoawn,  nther  Beraa  diuibiBi,  (e!^  to  ten  ilcjwtlaK  dniiiig  24 
honn}  mi  bad  cammenceit  wKh  a  In>ubIeaoiiie  betdachs,  pum  in  tba  linb^ 
dininuK  inoHsatian  la  dwpi  cmuidanbla  weakneae,  atmxia,  thint,  cooglh 
great  but  widiont  ehilic  Tbaue  ijiaptomii  inadditiaalotbB  £aiTbnB,bid 
cmtimied  ■  tha  vntinrau  ba4  daily  ioCFMAod ;  i*^^'**—  bad  bflctane  man 
freqaeo^  iiid  M  BBVtut  Ibat  tbe  pliant  bad  bsen  mubls  to  wiut  iritbaot  tbe 
■Idirfacanb"  "He  bad  had  nanaea  ocraainnalJy  during  48  hnaw  beforeen- 
teriof  lha  hMphil,  foririiieh  tbara  manooMauemae,  and  at  nCarMb  an%r 
badboaa  MoBnad  to  Ms  bed." 

Now  let  UB  look  at  this  intelligent  paident  on  the  next  morning. 

•■f1>B«^«aoraiie«oinewli«l«lMf)r;  tsndaoi^loileap;  aeaanaptdiect;  bead. 
Bcba;  HEwm-FEBnoi;  namrad  sloa^;  luBtuite;  nodcBH  paiatal;  oon. 
fiifeniUe  riMng;  tongua  ilr;^  trtmUuv!  ndaua  Ainl;"  aad  so  on.  Next 
day,  "  samnolencj  nearly  csaoatant;  patient  anssKraliin^tnnianDijjliUa;  in- 
Yoluntuy  dejections  during  the  day,"  Sk.(') 

It  was  doubtless,  too,  at  this  first  visit,  that  our  author  obtained 
from  his  patient  that  account  of  his  case  which  was  so  important 
to  the  ultimate  objects.  In  Obs.  40,  the  patient,  (a  gardener,) 
"said  he  had  been  ill  nine  days."  Tiien  follows  a  detail  of  the 
nine  days'  symptoms  after  the  foregoing  manner.  And,  So  of 
Obs.  41 ;  "  said  ho  had  been  ill  eighteen  days,"  &,o.  Obs.  46, 
("  a  female,")  "  declared  she  had  been  HI  seven  days  with 

(l)VQLi,p.l«. 

(1)  VolLp.93.— Tbi*  pa^hHi  aitnishl.ji(;kst  nsy  a%ht  ftora  April  17 1» 
HayB. 
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the  nsaal  detail  of  symptoms  dniiiig  that  period.  Day  after  td- 
musion  it  U  said, — "  memory  sure,  attawera  just  andprompt." 
"From  time  to  time  patient  uttered  cries,  or  was  constantly 
tiuitteriaig  to  keraelf."    four  days  nflerwards, 

'•F^oo,ii«]BaeafterBgrcfltlci.-»nf  lil(xid;  speech,  almoet  uninlclligible;  p». 

Tl„j  siibi.  ri  of  I  I\,  L,s  '-iin  uninarrild  fomak,  with  irdt 
ihc-hjHd  iimhsr  HeuI  bwi:  Mi^lt  aflecndays.  The  sttaight- 
jacket  was  applied  ilii:  niglit  she  enlered  La  Charile ;  and  she 
died  the  next  night.  Like  the  rest,  sbeappeaistohnve  toldher 
own  tale  of  sufferings.  But,  we  allude  to  this  case  as  our  au- 
thor considers  it  valuable  from  the  circumstance  that  "no  error 
ill  diet  had  been  committed,"  and  as  there  had  been  no  previous 
limipecing  with  her.  ('}  In  Obs.  13,  there  was  an  "  almost 
lotal  want  of  data,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  our  patient,  previously 
to  his  admission  inio  the  hospital."  (')  In  this  case,  we  leom 
from  our  author  the  necessity  of  the  most  accurate  account  of 
the  preexisting  symptoms,  to  make  out  his  fundamental  hypoth- 
esis. But,  although  he  allows  that  ihe  "almost  lot^  want  of 
data"  "prevents  us  from  russiguins,  jnV/i  exaclitude,  the  time  at 
which  commenced  all  Ihe  dilibrcnt  k'sions  observed  after  death," 
and,  altliougli  the  patient  ii'ns  dyirjg  '  ihc  morning  after  he  en- 
tered the  hospital,  our  author  assi^^ns  to  Ihu  cose  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  49  others.  In  Obs.  26,  (a  carpenter,)  wo  have 
from  the  patient,  the  usual  detail  of  the  progressive  symptouis. 
"  The  patient^  says  our  author,  "  asuurcd  me  that  he  had  a 
little  deHrium."  Obs.  63,  ( "  a  woman  " )  "uttered  loud  criet 
during  a  part  of  the  night "  on  which  she  entered  La  Gharit£. 
Gove  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  her  symptoms,  but  "she 
had  said  nnlhinc  if  pains  in  the  abdomen."  See,  also,  Obs. 
i--,  -Vl,  al  p^iLTs  7i:!  — 7lr.. 

And  yci,  ui  cMrs  of  (he  forciroiig  description,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  "rigorous  conclusions"  even  as  to  the  primary  seat 
of  the  disease,  which,  we  need  not  repeat,  is  always  the  glands  of 
Peyer.  Nor  should  it  be  foi^tten  that,  very  generally,  when 
the  patients  entered  the  hospital  ihey  had  beconw  the  subjects  of 
extensive  structnial  lesions,  with  very  complex  and  exasperated 
symptoms,  and  that  they  were  frequently  moribund,  or  nearly  so. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  consideration  that  no  efficient  treat- 
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mentwu  adopted  man;  cue  of  the  diBease;  but,  that  in  instan- 
ces where  bII  were  of  so  grave  a  nature,  the  treatment  was 
scarcely  more  effective  than  thnt  which  our  autlinr  is  smted  to 
have  pursued  in  the  other  casos,  at  paijo  GI2;  which,  says  an 
impartial  wiuiess,  "  scarcely  dilfered  from  puro  expectancy."  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  our  author's  inductions  as  lo 
the  efiect  of  lemedial  agents,  even  in  their  relation  to  his  own 
cases,  are  pniely  fiictitious,  and  that  tiie  only  conclosioii  which 
can  result  is,  that "  the  expectant  plan  "  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
fatal  in  "  llie  typhoid  alTeclion  unless  it  be  allowed  that  the 
mortality  U'n!!  not  a  little  incrca.srd  by  our  author's  use  of  bark 
and  wine;  tlie  enormous  ijuaiiiilies  of  lemonade,  ifec.  For  the 
same  reasons,  also,  the  slrncuiral  lesions  can  serve  no  oihei  pur- 
pose than  that  of  showing;  us  to  what  a  deplorable  extent  they 
will  proceed,  when  severe  inQamtnations  are  neglected  or  mal- 
troated.  It  is  not  an  uninteresting  employment  to  observe  the 
gravity  with  which  our  an^or  descants,  in  his  general  section 
relaliiii;  lo  iIk:  tr[':Utiif;nl,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  cases,  upon 
ihc  eilects  of  some  eight  ounces  of  blood  that  were  abstracted 
from  patients  iji  the  high  advances  of  a  general  disruption  of  the 
organization,  (the  brain  included,)  or  where  leeches  had  been 
^jplied  to  others  in  a  moribund  state. 

Finally,  the  following  paragraph  will  show  how  deeply  our 
author  was  concerned  about  the  primary  symptoms; — 

"Ab  the  victims  of  the  ^boid  ftfl^tion  succumb  genmlly,  nt  a  period  mim 
01  Less  remoto  from  its  couunmcemeiit,  it  bas  been  ibought  tfaat  the  ilieralioD 
of  the  ellipticstpBtchoanf  the  email  intefFtiac  may  bo  only  one  of  tho  somewhat 
tcmotc  cfflifi^imcj!  nf  Ihc  sfTcctinn."  (') 

Wc  might  now  leave  ilic  farther  consideration  of  this  matter 
with  our  readers ;  rcferriiirt  ihem  for  information  to  our  tabular 
view  of  the  cases  as  lo  the  periods  at  whicli  each  subject  came 
under  medical  observation.  The  question,  as  to  the  history  of 
the  cases  dnringthe  long  period  which  preceded  their  coDnection 
with  the  hospital,  is  unafEecled  even  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
patients  were  aided  by  friends  in  their  recollection,  or  systematic 
detail,  of  their  symptoms.  Our  author,  indeed,  occludes  the  au- 
thority of  mediciU  obserreis  upon  this  subject,  unless  the  symp- 
toms be  reduced  to  matkematieal  tables.  We  have  been  thus 
ciraumstantial,  since  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  the  wholo  gist 
of  our  author's  work  must  turn  upon  die  primary  symptoms  of 
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disease;  whilst  these  had  become  loDg  lavolred  in  a  conseca- 
tive  series  deteimined  by  various  complex  disoi^onizatioDs,  and 
which,  liom  being  ihe  Inst  and  most  prominent  nnd  distressing, 
would  very  nalurnlly  bo  imposed  upon  our  milhor  ns  lUcJii  st  in 
order.  Every  practitioner  liiis  tliisd;iily  cxjioriuiiceiimoiig  intel- 
ligent people;  relying,  indeed,  (especially  in  violent  diseases,) 
mora  upon  the  recollection  of  the  friends  of  the  patient,  than 
of  the  patient  himself.  Wtiea  the  subjecis  of  our  author's 
cases  had  advuiced  as  far  as  the  hospital,  the  complication  of 
siructural  lesions  hod  become  so  great  as  to  render  them  per- 
fectly useless  for  miy  questions  in  pathology  which  have  not  been 
understood  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates ;  and  this  more  espe- 
cially since,  after  the  cases  came  under  professional  observation, 
"the  cerebral  symptoms  masked  the  manifcMutions  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  the  severest  lesions  in  tiearly  all  the  cases."  {') 
The  principle  of  analysis,  therefore,  could  have  no  application 
even  at  the  stage  of  disease  when  medicnl  obser\'atLon  could  have 
alone  taken  any  cognizance  of  the  coses;  so  that,  our  author's 
doctrine  must  liase  been  carried  out  to  the  lost,  viz.,  —  "what  im- 
porltmce  iaii  wUh  respect  to  effects,  fur  vs  lo  kiinw  what  is  Ihe 
eaase  of  trouble  in  mr  functions,  when  this  trouble  ia  of  a  se- 
rious nature?"  {*) 

"Thedi^ijnoiuofdiBDaacs,"  says  ourautlior,  "depciidB  iipnii  on  eiwffcnowl- 

The  foregoing  reuwrk  is  prefittoryto  llic  analysis  of  a  solitary 
case  appropriated  specifically  lo  the  "diagnosis."  In  that  in- 
stance, as  we  have  seen,  the  patient,  (a  gardener-)  on  reaching  the 
hospital)  "said  he  had  been  ill  nine  days.  He  assured  me  that 
he  had  committed  no  excess."  In  the  case  immediately  prece- 
ding, (Obs.  3!t,)  the  same  course  is  taken,  and  the  symptoms 
fi.'ied  upon  the  glands  of  I'eyer  in  the  iisnni  raonner.  This  pa- 
tient hod  sullered  diarrhten  for  35  days  Ldtire  lie  came  under 
medical  observation.  Our  author's  conmients  have  their  usnal 
mtetest ;  whilst  they  supply  the  usual  proof  that  he  considered 
"  the  typhoid  aflfeclion  "  to  be  constituted  by  a  lesion  of  the  glands 
ofPeyer,— Thus:  — 

"The  courK  of  the  digease  was  tho  same  as  ia  the  precodhig  obasrvUicnik 

(1)  Vol.li.p-  ir.n,  ti  paiiim.—"  Double  pre uvc  do  I'influcncB  dssiTinplAmn  etr6- 
lit«m  >ut  U  mttnifenlillon  dc  ceui  licnncniuui  plus  gravei  Kiiou  qn^linMfllM 
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tincetlta  liitmrfths  email  mUsUnsiwIuch  had  a1i«Bd;relresT«dBdUth^ 
or  DuTB  were  evidently  the  OUai  (I)  Nevertheleae,  in  tbU  case, »  in  tin 
otben  of  which  we  ipoka  above,  it  mij  be  uked  xt  whii  rsRUS  the  Tfraon) 
.unonoH  coMHDrcEii,  the  paUont  haling  had  diaiduBa  ahnoet  cootfaiitl; 
fi«m  the  time  of  hii  aninl  at  Pariav  jlw  k^Ui  odmiiiini  Me  a«  l«t- 
pifoj.  I  fixed  thia  epoeh  ix  tbs  komsit  wlien  the  gstietal  qu^ttama  Mper- 
voDsd  upon  the  diairhma,  and  I  think  it  the  trua  time;  /or  a  Hanliaa  teithout 
fexr,  icithovl  ntjeTit  biss  of  nppelUe,  !cii)ioul  Ihe  least  cerebral  lymplomt,  tould 
not  be  r^erred  lo  a  laion  mhkk  cnnsiUulcs  Ihe  aiial-mical  duovetfriitic  <f  Ihe 

The  reader,  in  consider! ii;,'  ilie  foregoing  philosophy,  should 
bear  in  mind,  what,  indeed,  is  iivowcil  by  ihe  exlmct  itself,  that 
our  author  insists  that  "the  lyphoid  affection"  is  in  no  respect  a 
"general  lever;"  whilst  it  is  nlso  worthy  of  obaervuiion  that  he 
produces  a  case,  almost  immediately  preceding,  (Obs,  37,)  where 
*'thQ  typhoid  fcirer"  began  from  the  commencement  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  teiminoted  fatally  on  the  24lh  day,  bnt  where  the  pa- 
tient "was  able  to  \Bork  during  Jificen  of  them,  and  to  get  out  of 
bed  on  the  day  of  fiis  death;"  "another,  who  died  on  Ihe/our- 
teenlh  day,  came  to  the  hospital  on  foot  on  the  tenth'''  nud  that, 
"we  shall  sec  among;  the  latent  eases  slill  more  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  this  fact;"  (absence  of  "debility.'')  The  xymptomx 
of  this  working  patient,  who  was  "a  vi:iiilcr  of  kmoitade,"  are 
described  with  the  most  "rigorous"  formality  from  the  bcftinnin? 
to  the  end  of  those  fifteen  days.  And,  whilst  upon  this  subject 
of  the  primary  symptoms,  upon  which  all  our  author's  essential 
pathology  turns,  however  the  tudavcrous  lesion  of  t!ie  glands  of 
Peyer  may  be  most  coiisijictioiisly  iui[>orlni:l,  wc  may  quote  the 
following  general  statement  as  illustrative  of  our  present  pur. 
pose,  and  as  a  farther  means  of  enabling  our  readers  to  judze  of 
the  true  nature  of  "the  typhoid  fever:" — 

"Orthe  47  patients  [who  recovered}  yso»  whou  i  vtM  able  to  ieahh  tjrr 
tbhw  hetikitb  In  relatiun  to  tbti  paint,  [ilctSify,]  7  had  been  confined  tn  the 
bed  ftom  the  firat  day  of  the  ^aeaae ;  U  fflir^  firilMrl  iMirit  at  that  perkid," 
{TiwD  followa  the  usual  localiiaticai  of  the  diaeaee  in  the  glanda  et  Itoyer.] 
vTherefmc^  in  Aete  individnilBi  at  in  Oioie  wka  Hal,  we  can  loTer  thk  dtUKfy 
an^foAtconinmeuB'  ifcoift  diaaue  qftlutlSFlkalpneiBi,l!]or  U  the  tame 
emattQ  uhiiih  taimxui  rrfcr  iltU  fail}"  that  is,  the  subject  DrObB.S7. — Agai^t 
«a  few  patienia  were  cmfioed  lo  the  bed  between  the  lOch  and  30th  dap  of  the 
disease  only,  and  one  be^  to  lose  hiE  alreogtb  ao  as  to  wiA  retKoa  from  bhotir 
not  berora  the  26lh  day." 

Finally,  all  that  wb  learn  from  our  author  as  to  the  authority 
fin  those  "ligoNus  lacta"whlch  consisted  iu  the  aymptoms  that 
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nltended  the  patients  dtiricg  the  many  days  which  preceded  their 
admission  to  the  hospital,  and  wliich  alone  axe  of  any  value 
to  GcieDce,  consists  ia  affirmations  like  the  following, — "reciial 
of  her  senaatiimav>aUgiven,»impljfiold  f{^)oi,  "I  tried  to  ob- 
tain some  DccoBDt  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  been  prerious- 
ly  to  his  entrance  into  tho  hospital,  and  I  learned  from  those 
wi(h  whom  he  usually  worked,  that  live  days  before,  that  is  on 
the  3d  of  Au^ist,  lie  hnd  been  persuaded  to  leave  work,"  ifcc. 
Oil  the  Sill  this  patient  with  a  typhoid  fever  "came  down  stairs 
icilk  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  saying  lie  was  going  back  to  his 
own  part  of  the  country."  But  he  woot  that  day  to  \a  Chaiitd, 
and  died  die  uexL  (*)  Five  pages  are  devoted  mainly  to  the 
structural  lesions  which  thus  fell  prepared  into  the  hand  of 
science. 

But,  suppose  again,  that  the  "recital  of  the  sensations  were 
well"  and  truly  "given ;"  what  are  the  strwtural  lesions  worth 
in  such  subjects,  and  where  violent  inflammatory  disease  had 
run  oJi  lor  weeks  without  a  medical  piescriplion  1  What  were 
the  sympionis  worth  afler  the  cases  came  under  our  author's  ob- 
servation; all  complicated  as  they  were  by  structural  lesions  of 
various  o^ans;  and  of  which,  let  the  case  (o  which  we  have  just 
referred  bear  testimony?  (Pp.63l,634,S36,640—  641.)  InObs. 
23  we  have  amoMn,  who  "  fell  ill  on  tho  19th  Nov.  was  broug-ht 
to  La  Charilf;  on  the  2Sth.  Ho  had  been  able  to  -wall:  Ihero, 
auil  s<:'jmi:.l  In  have  a  prrfecl  cf,mm(ui<[  of  lik  rca.wi  when  he 
arrh-i^'l.  mi/ui^  he  hud  hiui  al  Pui  i.v  1  muniltn,  und  had  been 
HI  ten  days,  that  he  had  been  bled,"  &C.  Then  follows  a  very 
minute  account  of  his  symptoms  as  they  were  on  the  following 
'  day,  which  had  become  of  Me  trerj/tiwsf  character.  IGte  survived 
just4  days.  About  five  pages  are  then  devoted  to  the  structural 
lesions  as  forming  an  important  ground,  with  the  moribund 
symptouis  of  the  disori!;auize(l  parts,  for  fuiidamenl;d  principles 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  follow  our  author  through 
all  his  cases.  If  the  reader  desirB  lorther  examples  of  the  fbie- 
going  nature,  we  assnre  him  that  he  will  find  Ja  out  author's 
work  that  his  commentator  has  "tempered  justScswith  mercy." 

We  have  not,  however,  yet  done  with  the  60  celehraled  cases 
of  our  autW.  Something  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  Ibnnd^ 
Uon  of  those  great  principles  which  relate  to  the  lesions  of  oi^ 
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ganizaiion,  and  ihose  "exactly  opposite  conditions  of  disease" 
whicii  result,  one  in  red  and  one  in  AekUe  ulceration,  thickening, 
soflening,  &c.  of  the  alimentaiy  mucous  membrane,  and  that 
conlra-inftammatonf  pathology  upon  which  our  author  affirms 
that  the  structural  lesions  of  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  (')  &c.  al- 
waya  depend  in  "the  typhoid  affection."   (P.  701—703.) 

It  will  be  recollected  that  oui  author,  in  making  up  his  pa- 
thological doctrines,  has  no  &ither  regord  foi  the  symptoms  of 
the  typhoid  affection,  then  to  make  out  his  case  as  to  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  the  disease ;  and  of  these  symptoms  we  have  siiown 
that  he  I'oiM  \v.W':  !iad  no  jiiKl  knowledge.  All  the  rest  reposes 
mainly  upon  Iho  colour  of  llie  piirls,  red  and  tcAi/e  being  the 
standards,  and  as  other  shades  may  approach  cither  of  the  fore< 
going,  they  are  appropriated  accordii^ly ;  being  either  the  re- 
sult of  s  "  retrograde  course,"  or,  st  other  times,  as  we  should 
gather  from  our  author,  of  some  intermediate  pathological  condi- 
tion between  the  red  of  inflammatory  action  and  flie  vhiie  of  a 
conira-hijlammatnry  stntii.  (See  pp.  70S,  708.)  Be  this  as  it 
may,  our  nntlior's  '-Kcmarks  "  upon  every  case  consist  especial- 
ly in  speculations  about  tiie  various  colours  which  were  observ- 
ed. It  will  be  also  recollected  that  our  author  assumes  by  an 
analt^lcal  induction,  that  "  a  really  inflammatory  redness  does 
not  disappear  after  death."(')  (See  Qen.  116,  p.  748;  also,  319— 
330.)  We  now  come  to  the  direct  method  by  which  our  author 
ascertained  the  foregoing  fact ;  and  we  purpose  showing  by  his 
statement  in  this  particular,  that  his  cases  cannot  be  allowed  to 
form  the  basis  of  any  of  the  pathological  conclusions  at  which 
he  aspiies.  The  objection  consiets  in  the  lateness  of  the  period, 
after  death,  at  which  the  cadamous  examinstions  were  made ; 
since  absolute  putrefaction  must  hare  advanced  considerably  in 
most  of  the  sulgecis,  and  "meteoriBut"  mu^  indeed,  have  be- 

(I)  Wahna*nD,in  reapecl  (a  tbewtliRfl  lut  wfutfjlhU  dDrurtbaruihw  il 
bii  coodunan  (bit  Ibcir  ]«iioi»  depend  on  i  nuM  "  mcltgr  tktraene  ij*  tuffii'imii 
lum,"  upun  the  oaleniiblc  ground  Ihnl  ng  ;iHi  wis  found  in  the  paila.  Son  Id  Iba 
readci  turn  to  page  713.  and  obienn  llic  cik,  (Ohi.  41,)  of  ohicb  we  bars  tben 

"tho  coinDi  of  Iho  clliptlcil  potchca  of  the  ileum,  with  lAsl  of  Uis  coirapoodiiv 

Tian  Jiul  till  E  miU  liirt  in  tlii  prtdutlim  cj  tht  iduri."  Let  Dl  now  na  bow  Iki 
onr  intbor  obiervH  hii  rule  in  relation  to  ptu.  It  iinid  oflbe  fotagiiiiigGisa,  wbU 
wBi  ■  "fafir^ti"  one,  Ihil  "betirsui  the  bladdat  and  netun  Ibera  wai  ■  lugi 
mmbln  full  of  itr;  lUci  amaOii  fa."—  Ttl.  tt.p.  3SI. 
W  VoL  apF-  Wi  MB,  ho. 
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come  "formidBble."  (Seo  Gen,  27,  p.  720.)  It  abonld  be  also 
connderod  that  many  of  the  sutgects  perished  in  the  hot  seasons. 
As  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  some  moment,  we  have  added  a 
"nnmerical"  table  of  all  the  cases. 


May  we  not,  therefore,  on  ihe  whole,  conclude,  that  onr  au- 
thor^ examples  of  "  the  typhoid  affection "  form  the  most  re- 
markable excrescence  that  can  be  found  in  Ihe  annals  of  medical 
liteiatnie7  If  there  be  a  greater,  let  our  author  have  the  benefit 
of  ike  eotiCrast. 


When  apeakinff  of  the  accumulation  offscal  matter  in  our  au- 
thor^ patieuls,  (pp.  721,  740,]  we  neglected  to  state  a  law  in  te- 
lalion  to  this  subject,  namely : 

USft,  "Bi  patieDia  wbodie^ciremcditeuN^thB  conmitencs  of  the  Iccw 
doH  Dot  gife  US  tny  kncnrledp  of  tbe  muMaimmAraiiaef  Utaeabn."  oSo 
tiMUmoiildeifKcaioDiApfme  tbo  nniDbniM  to  be  m  Bl«aldjrd«gi«e«( 
enuiuoM  Bt  leut  it  dunn  that  il  ii  IM  Bn."  (!) 

The  {oregmig  lav  haa  an  in^rt«nl  application  to  another 
law;  our  author  going  on  thus : — 


(I)  CowpN*!  Ccorcni&Ml. 
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"  "Hie  thickaning  wob  not  conncctpd  wilh  softEninp,  save  in  one  of  lhC6C  caeM. 
Ttawe  facta  sio  out  uDinipottant,  and  it  appears  Id  me  they  icni  lo  euppon  the 
opinioD  ptovioMly  pven  in  relation  lo  tlic  non-injlammabny  nolure  of  tlio  nolt- 
cainfTof  the  mucoiu  membrsno  of  tlic  alimentary  csnal,  m  a  certain  number 

Nevertheless,  we  are  willing  lo  allow  ihnt  our  aiiihor's  fabric 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  what  has  been  denominnicd  the 
"science  of  morbid  an^omy,"  "in  a  certain  number  of  cases." 
What  we  have  hitherto  said,  however,  relates  only  to  fundamen- 
tal defects.  There  ore  numerous  minor  ones,  which  should  nev- 
er fail  of  placing  a  writer,  who  appears  with  our  author's  pro- 
tensions,  in  the  rank  of  an  unsuccessful  aspirant  But,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  lesser  defects  has  eontribulcd,  next  to  the 
boldness  and  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  most  efficiently  lo  his  suc- 
cess and  renown.  \Ve^  iulvn  t  In  liis  constant  inslnbilily  of  opin- 
ion, and  the  pnlpiblc  si  lf-Loritrod;ctjon3,  which  abound  in  every 
part  of  his  writings ;  especially  in  the  work  on  typhoid  fever,  — 
and  this  even  in  relation  lo  great  fundamental  principles  which 
are  laid  down,  and  leitersted,  in  strong  and  exclnnve  language. 
Of  this  the  reader  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  by  comparing  the 
generalizations,  and  other  extracts,  which  relate  to  common  sub- 
jects. Thcri;  jiriiviuis,  :iIbo,  an  ambiguity  of  reasoning,  an  invo- 
lution nf  an[Ll(wi(^s,  i^onclusions  from  hypothetical  suppositions, 
which  have  added  not  a  little  force  to  the  more  summaiy  gene- 
ralizations ;  and,  if  any  manifestation  of  diffidence  appear  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  it  fscititates  their  way  to  more  universal  lavoiu. 

Having  heard  on  apology  made  for  onr  author  in  a  distin- 
guished quarter,  that  Chomel  was  the  physician  of  La  Charil6, 
and  having  supposed  that  this  defence  might  Iw  attempted  from 
what  our  author  states  in  his  Preface,  we  set  this  objection 
aside  at  page  685.  And,  although  it  be  everywhere  apparent  in 
our  author's  work,  that  ho  is  alone  rosjwnsible,  we  will  now 
state  his  own  direct  affirmation  to  this  effect,  viz:  —  "Of  88 
patients,"  who  recovered  of  the  typhoid  affection,  "  C2  were  bled. 
We  (^stained  from  bloodletting  in  the  others,  either  on  account 
oQ"(')  Sic.  And  here  we  may  say,  that  if  62  of  68  who  recov- 
ered were  realty  bled,  it  would  appear  to  be  something  of  a  cir- 
cumstance in  favour  of  bloodletting,  when  contrasted  with  the 
Bin^  number  that  were  bled  amongst  those  who  perished. 


(1)  TTphDidFn«r,TolLp.m  (!)  ToLiLp.  40S. 
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What  we  h&re  hitherto  sud,  may 


bsnh  towaids  one  so 


veneroted  in  science,  and  so  encumbered  bylQurels;  whose  name 

is  on  the  lips  of  Ihe  henlhen,  as  il  is  a  lioiiseholi!-word  through- 
out the  Clirislinn  Itmd.  Hut,  bcsidra  thf,  olthgnlinns  imposed  by 
humanity,  and  by  that  very  scienci;  iu  wliith  he.  lowers  preem- 
inent, to  examiuu  with  fidelity  the  system  by  which  a  monarch 
in  letters  miiy  rule  the  destinies  of  his  subjects,  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  our  author  himself,  of  rejecting,  with  the  severest  as- 
perity, not  only  the  doctrines,  but  the  labours,  of  the  past  and  pie- 
sent  ages.  But,  we  know  no  difference  betwixt  the  "anthority,'' 
and  the  "opinions,"  or  the  "facts,"  of  the  living  nnd  the  dead; 
though  he  who  values  worth  may  be  most  disposed  to  raise  his 
shield  when  the  "  mighty  dead  "  call  for  protection. 

•■We  iBDjit  nddresi  oanclvos,"  save  an  clpjinnt  iuholar,  and  an  able  states- 
man,"" to  enduring  public  inlcresta,  or  universal  natural  feelings,  in  preference 
to  tfacoa  which  arcs  local  aodjitriand^attificinJ  or  temporarj "for,  in  order  to 
tdvsDce  tbose  lugs  public  inteieitB,  we  must  look  to  the  grand  laai,  political 
or  motali  thtt  govern  hmnan  hqipiaeaB."  (') 

Oniaathor  spares  no  predecessor,  personally,  or  by  indirection, 
from  Hippocrates  to  the  dawn  of  his  own*  empire,  —  few  of  his 
cotetnporarics,  —  scarcely,  jioxteritt/  ;  for,  such  as  do  not  swear 
allegiance  are  doouird  lo  the  guillottae.  Like  the  rich  man,  in 
Quintilian,  (']  he  poisoua  all  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  that  ilie 
neighbouring  bees  shall  get  no  more  honey  from  Ihem.  "  Every 
word  he  speaks  is  satire;  nothing  fatshim  but  other  men's  mins." 
It  is  all  "  tristia  de  bonis  aliatta,  et  gaudhim  de  advenu." 
All  ate  blotted,  as  it  were,  from  the  records  of  science.  It  is  said 
by  Thucydides,  thai  men  are  more  angry  at  injustice,  than  when 
compelled  by  force ;  and  that  so  much  should  have  been  even 
tolerated  by  authors  who  are  constantly  employed  about  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past, — whose  labours  and  whose  fame  ore  iden- 
lilied  with  that  experience ;  ftat  diey  should  have  enoonraged 
the  fatal  blow  which  is  thoB  laid  at  the  very  foundation  of  thdr 
own  performances,  is  a  new  trait  in  human  n^re.  The  virgins 
who  watched  in  the  Roman  Temples  were  doomed  to  death,  if 
the  flames  of  their  altars  were  allowed  to  expire.  And  shall  they 
who  watch  at  the  altars  of  science  permit  their  desecration,  or 
suffer  indignities  to  their  gods  to  pass  unavenged  ? 

We  will  not  recapitulate  the  ground  upon  which  we  justify 

(I)  Vaipluick,  OntioDunlbs  AdvuKsMudDnaaiBcf  tbtAnMiiaii  Sdnbr, 
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theae  remarks,  and  which  may  bo  found  especially  in  out  intro- 
ductory extracts.    The  sum  of  ihe  whole  is  this ;  — 

"The  prstended  raperienoo  of  auUiora  is  worth  nothing,  ati,  »fter  all  tlwir 
uMTtionauiddeniaJfWB  are  no  liTtheradvuicMitluD  before."  AndiUtollw 
exifting  and  coming  (enentiaoi,  "tbe  iwdsr  will  pudim  mht  htting  imHai 
ao  nacfa  npon  the  distrust  vrith  which  pMt  of  the  futs  daily  ptiUuiaf  iMgbt  to 
be  reeeired," 


Plllinini:  P},ivhl;.;,im  BtV'-Li.J  dcttuiit  nd  umlia."  (<) 

Shall  we  not,  tnen,  concitiae  mat  we  arc  oowing  to  a  mind  that 
ia  warped  by  an  ambition  ihat  knows  no  road  to  fame,  but  over 
the  ruins  of  others ;  which  sees  nothing  of  greatness,  of  toil,  or 
integrity  in  the  god-like  Hippocrates, — firmer,  if  less  sacred,  than 
the  rock  of  Mount  Sinai ;  in  the  immortal  Sydenham,  or,  in  that 
"Second  Sydenham,"  who  went  to  the  fountain  of  nature  as  the 
only  unerring  source  of  truth  ;  in  that  man  of  immeasurable 
facts,  the  unexampled  and  exhaustless  Ualler ;  in  that  profound 
and  philosophical  observer,  Morgagni,  or  that  other  Star  of  Italy 
whose  beams  are  still  resplendent  as  ever^  in  Ihe  tAatckless  Hun- 
ter ;  ip  tuat  Meteor  wtnch  but  so  lately  shot  along  the  horizon 
of  France,  and  irtucfa,  for  the  moment,  exdled  the  wtmirihg  gaae 
of  the  two  hemispheres ;  in  him,  "  ettjita  nomen  tamdiu  atabit 
quamdiu  movebitur  aangvis  f  in  all  those  luminaries  who  have 
lefl  an  imperishable  lustre  upon  the  Grecian  and  lUiman  Em- 
pires ;  and  those  resplendent  Lights  which  broke  through  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  —  and  even  that  Galaxy 
\riuch  lemained  unextinguished  when  all  else  was  chaotic  daift- 
neSB.  Sbldl  we  hiLve  no  gratitude  for  diose  earliest  sages  fiom 
whom  our  richpit  gpms  are  gathered  1  Nothing  for  others  who 
have  so  exhttuated  the  mine  that  we  do  but  hunt  the  rubbish? 
Shall  we  noC  sumd  up, —  albeit  though  alone,  — in  this  Western 
Hemisphere,  —  so  late  the  sole  domain  of  the  savage  and  the 
beast,  —  and  thank  our  forefathers  that  we  have  so  soon  trons- 
ibrmed  a  benighted  continent  into  a  land  of  science  t  Shall  no 
■elfish  principle  pNm])t  ns  to  the  just  or  generous  deed  1  Shall 
we  not  ieu  from  oni  example,  that  none  may  rise  up  heioailer 
"to  call  us  blessed,"  "none  so  poor  as  do  us  reverence?" 
■■  W*  Bin  oar  fttbin  Iboli,  M  win  we  pow, 
Hb  doiAt  our  vnr  Noa  irin  crB  01 K^" 

(i}rir|.^tiLf.na 
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Shall  we  sot  fear  that  some  coming  generation  may  point  to 
our  own  as  one  of  injustice  and  egotism  ?  And,  when  they  shall 
have  thrown  off  the  trammels  which  have  restrained  their  prede- 
cessors, and  separated  ilteni  from  the  illustrious  fathers  nhose 
rich  bequests  ihey  are  stealthily  enjoying :  and,  when  thus  un- 
encumbered by  the  arrogance  of  oflected  superiority,  they  shall 
open  their  eyes  upon  the  glare  of  those  simple  ages  when  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Arettena,  and  Celstis,  and  their  kindred  spirits,  ex- 
pounded nature  according  to  her  phenomena  and  laws, — shall 
■we  not  fear,  that  they  may  convict  us,  by  oveiwlielniing  proof,  of 
surreptitious  invasions  upon  the  rich  domain  which  We  hare 
affected  to  despise, — convict  us  of  imputiiig  hypothesis  where  it 
has  scarcely  a  vestige  of  existence,  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
little  appears  bnt  the  unadnlieratcd  simplicity  of  nature  ;  whilst, 
by  our  own  showing,  Ihey  will  blush  at  our  inflated  systems,  or 
our  crude,  undigested,  materials?  Shall  we  not  fear  thai,  when 
they  come  to  regard  those  primitive  times  of  facts  and  philoso- 
phy, diey  may  ariay  them  in  opposition  to  our  own  ;  and  that, 
in  thus  doing,  the  veil  may  be  raised  by  which  we  conceal  the 
poverty  of  our  resources,  the  motives  of  our  clamour  for  "  rigor- 
ous facts,"  the  cunning  willi  wiiicli  we  have  orouped  our  limited 
and  often  spurious  obscrvuiious,  or  our  arlificial  distortions  of 
nature,  and  reduced  them  to  all  the  method  of  theory,  whose 
moot  rematkable  attribute  will  be  found  in  the  system  of  the 
8ge,  and  bf  which  we  hare  slid  into  that  holy  temple  of  renown 
which  was  deugned  Ibr  holier  deeds  1  Wilt  they  not  say  of  lu 
as  Seneca  of  his  own, — 

MWakeflie  tlwTerrllglit  became  it  ciansB  free;  asd  we  are  landed  with 
tha  nm**  beat,  and  tboee  cool  blaits,  became  the;  ore  cheap,  lad  not  of  our 
owamahiDg.  Tbie  air  we  breathe  li  M  eammon,  wc  care  not  fbr  it ;  notUng 
pteasetb  bat  our  nam." 

Therefore,— 

•>  Do  we  acluionrlcdge  tiiat  which  Cicero  laitli,  borrowiD^  From  Demaelhenai, 
ibulbonafama  propria  ponesiio  defumlnrum;  which  potneBsion  we  caimot  but 
note,  that  in  our  own  timea  lieth  much  vraste^  end  that  therein  there  ia  i.  greet 
dflficienee."  (1)  Or,  as  Plato  h»«  it,  i.ipfwK  nm  c.^unroo.-  n^pu.™., 

Aristotle  hod  something  of  this  kind  in  view,  when  he  said 
there  was  a  certain  ancient  maxim  handed  down  from  their  fa- 
thers  to  all  men, — that  all  things  are  from  God,  and  by  Ood  are 
together  for  us,  —  "itulia  Sm  iiuit  dVMfttvn".  Xenophon 
aays  he  was  emplo^  abont  the  treasares  of  andeiU  wise  men, 

(1)  LoidBwaB,onllHAdnncaWBlorLe*niiB|,nLLpL38. 
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rtiich  they  had  left  to  posterity  in  their  books;  and  that  ifwas 
fail  practice  to  road  them  to  his  ftiends-C)  Lucian  affirma  the 
same  thing,— that  he  recited  varaes,  die  "expenence,"  and  sen- 
timents, of  wise  men,  and  useful  discoveries,  and  ancient  ex- 
ploits. {>)   (Pp.  680,  682, 686,  and  Vol.  L  331.) 

"  E'Bn  in  th«I  mhea  livo  tliaii  wonted  fiit>-" 
"The  gloij  die.  nol,  tni  Ihe  giicFi.  pul." 

Onr  author  is  pleased  to  identify  "genius"  with  "clianci;,'' 
or  to  deride  it  ns  "inspiration."  Tepijsjf;  vu.vap  £u.---x"' ''■7X''^-'f- (') 
Well,  we  are  conlfiiil,  having  none  of  the  commodity'.  But  we 
have  some  philantlirfipy ;  and  therefore,  in  liehalf  of  genius, 
we  ask  but  the  privilcsfe  of  esposing  the  "  nutncrieal  system.*' 
"It  isallolled  to  most  meii,"snys  Demosthenes,  "that  when  suc- 
eeasful,  Ihey  shall  cense  to  bo  wise  ;"  or,  as  he  a^ain  has  it,  "  to 
succeed  beyond  desert,  is  the  occasion  of  imprudently  thinking 
wrong  ;  wherefore,  lo  have  preserved  good  things,  seems  often 
to  be  moredilficult  than  lo  have  acquired  them ;"—  "To  £u«pnrr?n 

Shall  we,  then,  go  on  with  our  hosnnnos  ;  defaming,  also,  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  present,  as  vague  and  worthless ;  cry- 
ing "  Eureka !  it  is  true !" 

"  Willi  |>acklio'.i!  coiiJtuncj  lo  keep  Llic  road, 
■     CrooktJ  or  sirii^M.  lliroiiili  o:  ll.oraj-  dfil<, 

How  little  is  all  thai  we  liave  seen  of  our  author  in  accord- 
ance with  lliiit  philosophy  which  hrts  mode  the  present  age ;  how 
Hlile  with  th.1t  It  I II  (lumen  till  principle  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
as  exhibiluJ  in  the  futcp;  of  a  metaphor,  thi.t, 

"The  cmpyiical  phitoeoplicie  are  lilie  tu  pii^mircs;  thcj  on);  ky  up  and  me 
theii  own  stani.  The  rUionaliBts  aio  like  the  ipiden, — they  apio  OOt  >U  tboir 
om  boneb.  Bat.  fsyn  me  e,  philosopher,  vho  like  the  bee,  hath  a  nuddlB 
(kculty,  ga&aijigjnm  abread,  but  Ji^iSns  tiat  which  b  gatheted  by  Ui  own 

Whilst  we  thus  solemnly  reflect  upon  the  subject  now  before 
us,  let  us  lay  it  well  to  our  hearls,  —  let  the  conviction  be  deeply 
impressed,  that  selfish  ambition  must  bring  its  day  of  retribution ; 
that  he  who  may  trample  upon  the  virtues  and  the  rights  of 

(I)  K..  TOW  Smv"        ••f"'  'X'""  ■■  i3'fll'» 

(S)  UpQlimif  n^r  ai^fur  ^tydf,  KOI  cpya  t^iaia,  mi  htyavs  u^ifsvs,  poi^uarv^jp 


(1}  Sopbiwlu. 
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otheTB,  —  upon  those  diBpauations  of  Providence  by  which  He 
conducts  the  heathen  to  an  inheritance  of  light,  —  by  which  He 
tnskes  his  intellecUal  braigs  otgects  of  mutual  sympathy  and  re- 
gard, —  that,  where  the  foundation  is  thus  laid  upon  ruins,  he 
nmst  sooner  or  later  be  buried  beneath  them.  Like  the  fabulous 
Phcenix,  those  ruins  must  again  aasume  their  fair  proportions, 
and  breathe  with  greater  life  than  ever.  Like  a  momentary  in- 
terception of  the  sun,  their  splendour  shall  acquire  fresh  lustre, 
as  when  the  opaque  cloud  shall  have  been  dissipated  into  airy 
nothingness. 

But,  we  apeak  not  of  those  errors  which  everywhere  exist 
There  are  weeds  in  every  garden,  and  the  more  prolific  the  soil, 
the  greater  may  be  their  thrift  and  vnriely.  And,  nlihoup;!!  it  be- 
hoove thi:  liushniidinan  to  prune  tlicm  witli  an  unspnrina;  li.ind.  he 
still  xi:^  s.oini;lhi]ij;  of  beauty,  and  somtihiiig  to  liimi;iit,  ici  i^vcry 
falling  object.  They  are  all  hallowed  by  nature,  and  by  the  asso- 
ciates vith  wliich  they  made  their  way  into  life.  When,  how- 
ever, he  again  le turns  to  the  scene  of  his  lelnctant  labour,  and 
finds  an  unalloyed  magnificence  around  htm ;  finds,  that  what 
had  met  his  destructive  arm  is  already  ndministering  to  the 
growth  and  embellishment  of  gems  that  shall  be  coveted  in  nil 
cliiiKites  of  the  land,  —  Ihvn  it  is  that  he  enjoys  IhH  full  consci- 
ousness, that  like  all  the  advantages  of  life,  —  like  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind, — like  all  the  virtues  of  the  saint,  his  flowers, 
thon^  encumbered  with  weeds,  may  yet  be  made  to  derive 
health,  and  beauty,  and  sustenance,  from  them. 

We  have  ourselves  been  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  what 
appeared  to  us  the  mistakes  of  great  and  learned  men.  "  Raro 
magni  errores  nisi  magnis  ingeniia  prodire,"  as  Petrarch 
has  it.  But,  in  respect  to  such  men,  our  remarks  have  had 
no  intended  relation  to  the  diminution  of  their  worth.  They 
have  been  merely  applied  to  some  distinct  queatianB  in  science; 
and,  although  we  have  difiiarfldiromnonew^outafisigniiigoui 
facts  and  our  reasons,  we  have  still  the  humility  to  think  that 
we  may  yet  find  ourselves  unequal  to  the  task. 

"  Ten  Gennn  nrons,  for  me  who  writcn  smiM  i" 

And,— 

■'  ThMO  bMl  Mil  bmr  reproof,  who  msril  pninr." 

We  have  sometimes  laughedat  homcBopathy,  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  humoral  pathology  ;  but,  we  have  felt  no  cold-blooded 
enry  at  the  honours  of  their  several  champions, — nor  would  we, 
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conldTBipIiickalaiirelfTomtheiT  brows.  It  niajr,  indeed,  be  yet 

our  desiiD7,  in  being  turned  adrift  by  the  anatomicals,  to  enjoy 
from  one  a  prolongaiion  of  life, — from  another  to  obtain  a  fore- 
tasle  of  fuiiirity,  —  mid  from  the  last,  a  purgation  of  all  our  bad 
Aamoiirs.  Hoping,  iherefore,  but  liitle  from  the  stern  philosophy 
of  the  first,  we  shall  throw  ourselves  upon  our  other  friends  for 
all  benefits  in  the  foregoing  particulars. 

Let  us  remember  the  admonitions  of  history,  that,  when  nations 
have  begun  to  trample  upon  the  past,  lo  reject  its  experience,  and 
and  to  strike  out  new  syalenis  of  ot)si;rving  nalnre,  it  liiis  been 
the  most  certain  presage  of  appro ncliing  imbecility,  and  of  tliat 
ultimate  fail  to  which  all  are  destined.  When  the  great  revolu- 
tion shall  have  reached  the  genius  of  philosophy,  ^ — "  n  i^pananv 
nic  91X0*0^11;,"  the  lost  phial  of  wrath  is  emptied  and  that  nation 
is  irretrievably  gone.  This  is  humiliating  to  pride,  and  may 
have  been  designed  as  one  of  its  correctives.  But,  since  it  it  so 
ia  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious, 
that,  as  a  nation  approaches  its  chaotic  state,  those  who  may  be 
in  the  ascendency  are  bound  neither  to  counteract  the  order  of 
nature,  nor  to  aufier  their  own  prosperity  to  be  blighted  by  the 
mildew. 

Ambition  must  follow  the  beaten  path  of  philosophy.  The 
dennnciationof  past  experience  is  the  ambition  of  egotism,  vbich 
«recls  its  innovations  upon  eraor,  and  imbnes  them  witfi  stip^sti- 
lion,  and  absurdities. 

■The  wiidam  of  each  tge  it  diit^  a  ifariinfuii  from  kU  pnceding  affMi 
not  Neepting  the  moat  ancisnt ;  jiutiaanoblsstieBiDithnnigliilairtwlseiUDt 
audita  wfdMt  Ofetflmringa,  Mitt hnldi  commnnicition  with  its  inbnt  apiiiigi, 
gmbiag  out,  psrlmpB,  in  the  depths  of  distant  fbiesli^  or  on  tlie  heights  of  soli- 
tSTjr  DHnantains."  (i)  Or  as  Horacs  has  it, — "(utifur  a  Ubttnrin  onn*  volu- 
ttlil  imiin."  I 

And  thus  spake  Hippocrates  of  Ats  predecessors, — a  fittiii|{ 
commentary  upon  impracticable  systems  in  medicine,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  has  been  illustrated  by  all  subsequent  history ; 
with  which,  also,  we  would  connect  his  manly  concession  to  the 
past,  as  quoted  in  our  first  volume,  page  331 : 

»  Medicine  autem  jam  ab  antiqno  existil,  et  principinm,  st  via  invoiti,  per 
qnam  inventa  et  mulla  St  piotw  habentia  comperta  sunt,  permnltum  adeo  tern, 
pn*.  et  reUqna  dtineeps  inrenleotur,  si  quiisuSeieu  nt,  et  jam  iuTentamm 
gaarus,  u  his  ad  perqairendam  prooedit  Quiennqne  tbto  his  ngaetis,  ae 


(1)  ChaaidDi^CbBnclsr,  ka.  oT  Mil  too. 
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omnibiu  leprabalis,  alia  via,  atiaque  forma  tnquirere  conalur,  et  quid 
gloriatur,  folsus  eat,  el  falJitur.  ImpoBsibile  enim  id  est.  Vcrum  ob 
cenitates  impouibiJe  sit,  ego  demonstrare  canaboTi  docene  ac  domatifitr 
an  eiinat   Ex  hoc  autem  palam  Set,  impoesibiJo  esse  aliquo  alio  m 

"Nibil  enim  libeotiiu  quiaqne  recoidatui,  quara  qiun  eibi  ipsi  acci 
dit  8i  quia  ealem  idiotanuD  aententia  dartituetnT,  et  andientes  noi 
ills  etiam  reriutu  compaa  Don  fiet,  eC  moptarea,  Deque  fnndamepto,  d 


inrenits."  (i) 
(I)  DByaLMixLT.18— ST. 

Wlnlat  we  an  now  qoolipi  Ihu  raaiukabla  idbd  fin  Ibe  litt  &nt,  wa  ma;  uj 
Ibal  b*  eoBiIdend  madidna  aa  lha  biglMM  ol  all  fanmaD  punaiti,  and  to  iihidli  all 
other  Ktaaua  naj  be  mada  rabaaffkoL  In  m^ng  apoo  Ua  aoa  Tbeaahw  lb*  aWdr 
aTGeoBMUyand  Hatlmnatleikbau^ —  i 

"  Hea  enim  aolnm  vilam  tnam  fllnitienii  mi  Qi,  M  ad  matta  caBUDodam  In  fau- 
nananin  ranm  atata  ilGdeiit,  aed  atiam  animan  aculiaieni,  el  darianm  laddent 

Aod  again: — "Qjupnpler  MDinla pnediela  anadpen oportat,  tt  aaplantiam  liana- 
fem  ad  roediciaam,  tt  mediaiiara  ad  aapianliain,  MtHcm  ate  yUoaqiiiii  ol  Aa 
■afnallt." —  Ha  alao  anjuoa  open  Iba  pfajvoan  "  aliaaitataD  a  i 
aa  It  la  hnpoaabla  ta  ba  aapanlHiona  and  aaa  Bm  truth.  (1) 

•d  by  »ari]'*U  aoiinant 
di  infolTei  Ibe  wbole  nugB  oTplHloiopbj ;  and  Iban- 
cienee  which  baa  tbe  broadeit  and  degpeal  roundation  in  attura.  BaglM  aaja 


Fnicn  BippocnlM,  Iho  lirat.Ia  Paul,  lbs  lasloflbs  Groeki,  IhioDgh  Iba  lapaa  of 
a  tbDunad  yetn,  we  bnd  Ibal  ibey  only  were  ^jlilioguiahad  in  medieiita  wboae 
itoikiara  bnbued  wilh  ell  Ibe  luiowledga  of  tbeir  tinea;  and  whalwu  pfa^cltin 
Heme  till  aba  raceind  Uia  lilanlora  of  Qreeca?  Acta  and  adeaeea,  baa  Iba  aga  of 
Fanl,  fell  uilo  neglect ;  and,  till  Ibdt  general  revinl,  madicina  pi 
EiTQpa,  nodibg  but  ■  ebaoa  of  ibanrditia*. 

BtaakalQne  adnaaa  pfajreiidan*  to  Mody  law, 
and  exIaoBTa  knowledge ;  a  ebumcter  wlucb  Ibcir  profeei 
ramarkablj  deaemd."  («)    (See  Bicon,  JohneoOf  Laplace,  Lacr«x,  CoDdorcel, 
pp.  BBS,  58B.) 

M.  Sainte-Maria  ba»wri11en  an  Eatay  ta  prove  Ihil  phjBicieRB  arB  nil  thn  bcller 
for  bdng  poeta;and  "tbe  ioiUuce  orDarwin  ia  alone  Bonii-ieiit  la  proio  that  tba 
OMat  end  piadieal  knowledge  ma;  be  oniled  witb  tbe  moat  poclic  raocr."  (/] 
Bacon  bat  a  bappy  ceounant  npon  lUa  anljact:— Vaiia  n(>  at  anbtib  caipniii 


(a)  ft.  adT1miela«  (»)  Ila[liei>t.Oma,An— IT.  Alaa,4«»<Uea;aa<,ta  Am. 
Maib.d*I(eLHiBia.T.&  U)  rni.lM.L  !.•.&■.«. 

<«Ek«.a»Ua,*ciaLI.  (/)Laa<«IM.B«ariteiTaBdBaT.>eLai.:p.m 
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Let  ns  hear  anolhei  philosopher  of  nnivetsal  esteem,  and  of 
acknowledged  impartiality: — 

*  Wlula  it  is  aiidcni*ble  tint  our  idenM  hu  DMde  noce  adnDcniii  nwdem 
turns,"  a}i  Di.  Bnnn^  "TAt  it  qpnnlo  ma  thit  thapriDdptlimpniveiiwnt 

qnod  btnnonU  aiu  r*ci1«  ixddlt  Qturi  qmd  jideIu  lunnu  njloiti  miutni  cum 
nidUw  In  JlfptlOm  corym^ur.''  WbilM,  thercrore,  be  inreii  ilie  rrcitcsi  dil5cu1- 

ApoDo'fa)  Trni,  in  speaking  oflhe  enidllian  oPpliTiiciiini,  he  ndmntiivhra  Ihcm  lo 
applj  tbdr  linTning  to  profeBUODaL  abjectBt  and  rcmtTkB, — ^InTcniea  alcnim  inter 
po«tMr  uiliqwiu,  criticgfl,  rhetorea,  politicus,  UicolDga*.  aXqat  in  lis  artibn 
lugii,  qoua  b)  picfiBiiaBa  pnprU  eindiiaa."  Bui  ihii  applies  only  in  t  rpectfic, 
■ml In  I  guMnl  HBai{  audit  ii  genoiBlly  true,  in  principle,  orcveij  oihet huraiii 
pDmdl.  Euh  nrind  knowaiti  onn  aptiindea.  It  ig  ihii  caniciouvneai  trhicb  deler- 
iinnn  lha  mune  cT  ambiikn.  "Bamrpe  (n.^^^  '^m^O  Tietiis  Iztaiut,  queniad- 
modam  qui  feiu  veninlnr,  ape  cajnendi  perlulwnlcr  laburanl'^ffr) 
"I  will  allow,''  aojB  Zimmermnnn,  "that  in  many  cs-'ra,  thfl  mori  Irnrncd  phy«i- 

phyaic  riepfnrifl  whoHy  on  ^niiia,  it  will  or  couraa  happen,  that  ji  pUipid  man  of 

Ltit/(d)  E"  £ 

Than  ii  a  bntd  dittbidioB  hatviit  ibnlila  jadgmtnt  and  "gBibu.*  Vka  Bwat 
otb«r  lUngi,  tUi  hu  ban  dafltied,  and  wa  will  tbanfiua  appnpriala  it  at  w  find  U. 
"  Bj  f^niua  ws  nndsniaad  a  higli  degra*  of  rafinamenl,  aennbili^,  and  ptnatratiop, 

pMsgincs  B  jijfl  jiiii^iiirnt  ifcs  lha  dtpendenco  of  an  idea  when  it  ia  Bhown  hini;  ■ 

genius,  to  see  inindrcama,  whnthumbleifflfn  aacartainonlj  bj  laboriotisloil.  "Ge- 

bci  (irtbin«i,  irhicta  Mbon,  wbo  bava  laaa  goiiiH^  am  (glbunol  aec  m  dl,  or  rciiuiic 
nun  tiiiH  to  taa."  Or,aaoiiiprindpaliiith)ibaa  it,  "gcuoa  iacbui^^o,  inspiration  ; 
|iirwliatuina[dntiaobiitcbanea1"  Jodgniantuid  pMiHicamako  ihc  nuthrmaiician 
Uieaa  mitod  iridi  aagadlj,  lha  pollticwni  the  pbjnidan  nqtiirea  tbem  all,  with  lbs 
H^afimBSmadDU.  IliitliBa^idoDarEM>d,tbitllHdidnsnqtdrM  ainoropeiw- 
MUng  gmuH  (ban  any  alliai  pnnnlL  InthiaZinimaraawiapeei.  "Emy  bmndi 
<)fpb7dck,''be*afi,"do«aiui(aaamtonqmi«tbaa*iiiaBanmi.  Aualunj, bobU>7, 
•nd  iho  knowladga  gT  maAdnaa,  aaam  to  laqoin  mm  6m  than  gnuna.  nijaiol^ 
ogj,  pathalog]',  and  anniologr,  mpriia  man  (arnin  tbui  tinis.  The  pnttlce  oT 
phjiick  Teqnliea  nt;  liula  time,  bill  a  peat  ahaia  of  gaidna."  Tbia  ia  tha  naaon 
wbjaa  many,  "finding  gtaita  in  ml  and  ImowMgi  Id  oootend  with  Tor  public  fa- 
Tonr,  tn  daily  qnitliDg  Ibe  ranka  of  ths  nwdiul  prafkninn,  ftnm  aherr  inabilily  lo 
aitccead,  bomec  luud  Ihej  my  bm  atudted."  It  ia  one  tt  (be  Rmarkabie  chane- 
terittica  oTeultlTBted  gtniu,  tbatit  mnly  wean  ont;  andleaat  of  an  i>  il  inoonda- 
tent  in  ita  prindpleB  or  iodhied  to  eaperedtion.  Where  either  oT  (be  latter  exiat,  Iharv 
ia  no  geiuaa,  nor  caan  il  ba  ajqwwaatad  in  etben.  On  the  other  hand,  oidinaij  nuodc 

{■)  D.ATFinHaLMiei.l.ie.1.  (I)  Xaeifliai IbniDiiUUa, 1. 1. 

{0  OnA«>dnealBn]iiab,nLa.p.lT.         »  »>HiUHebal,*c f. MS 
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whicli  his  taken  plies  [■,  Hut  a  greit  unmbsi  of  prMtitioBen  are  iwir  muter* 
oflliBaxutiDgkiwwlsdgeiaiidbeitcathitBgcetteriiamberortnictituDan  tie 
not  diacoveran^  but  intelligent  tnd  indnattion*  tppUen  of  the  diaeoreied  tnitha, 
both  u  to  dueuSB  tbeir  ramediei;"  "If  wean  not  batter  soqnuotedthtii 
tha  tncienla  witb  the  proximate  eaata  of  digeeaea,  va  tie  at  leaat  much  better 
aequBintad  with  their  ^teO,  from  the  etndy  of  morbid  anatom;."  "  Diieaae 
appeaiB  to  be  aa  rile  now  aa  it  wai  In  tomer  itji,  ud  our  vaantal  improve- 
manta  in  the  materia  medica  have  not  made  death  law  freqoent  than  before, 
have  not  added  to  the  aTMagaduntion  of  hmnanexiatenee.'*  (') 
And  thus  another,  profound  in  the  loie  of  antiqnitf : — 
<■  WehaTebeenlongadTancinginniedioiae;  utdtbongti  weKdmitnMNtliillr 
the  vaat  atridea  which  have  been  made,  atill  we  mnat  deelare  our  firm  cwvie* 
tioa,  that  tho  atndy  <g  the  older  anthois  if  too  mueh  neglected,  and  that  in  them 
we  shall  (iod  a  treaanty  of  knowledge,  much  of  wbicb  we  may  think  to  be  the 
prnduction  of  out  own  times."  (■) 

Our  principal  author,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
ilie  experience  of  the  post,  liad  endangered  the  stability  of  hia 
own ;  bnt  for  the  security  with  which  he  invests  them  by  enet- 
ingthe  whole  into  general  laws:  Thus, — 

are  often  in  luini  long  beTora  Iheis  be  nj  obWoO*  fUlnrain  Ibe  orgule  (bnetions. 
Cdios  Ibinki  Ihil,  Ihon  ihonld  be  an  doment  in  a  pCijDdan  wlneb  cu  nvUnr  be 
defined,  nor  suily  compielienfled.  la  it  not  that  of  which  we  beta  been  ipMluag} 
It  hubcao  wall  Hid,thiit  Ibsra  may  be  a  great  distinclioD  belneen  "nvdilion  and 
tnii  loaming.  Endilion,  canaidcred  hj  iUeir,  ia  n  diIiIutd  of  £ock1  and  hod  thin°>, 
often  contjadictoi7  to  Ench  other,  nnd  hadlj  digested  ^  which  burthen  the  incmor;,  at 
Ihe  eipsnas  of  common  acnat,  and  render  thg  aimpls'  Iclleied  msn  rich  in  protiaiona 
Ibat  ucirseleia,  and  poor  in  idcaa;  ^ai  in  minuii  ihingi,miilctryliuti  in  grial  Ihiagi. 

of  Inic  learning  must,  neccjiaariiy,  be  a  man  of  geniir^r  Mm  nul  i-nly  is  acriuainl4:d 
wilb  liie  adcncca  which  depend  on  reaaoning  and  memory  ^  bul  he  pe^seaien  a  true 
apirit  of  philoaophjj  wUch  forma,  an  il  were,  the  kuI  qftenrning^" — And  hen  wo 
call,  eapedallj,  the  ittentioa  it  our  rsadera  to  the  following  nunaik  of  thia  proiMind 
plubMOpbo',  wlidi  ii  Ml  apprapiiite  to  oar  (ejl  i — 

"Filled  mth  tha  bUodeat  Birogani»,or  inSnenced  b j  tb^  nwantal  riewi,  mu; 
modoni  pncliHonen,  or  Ibote-wboni  I  call  empftie*,  njeet,  with  reaaon,  that  wlueh 
wonid  ba  able  la  uomaek  Uiem.  Tiif  ^itt  li  dciplti  Umtbig,  httmat  Ihjr  art  ii- 
fitienl  in  U.    Then  (mdilisn  and  dactrniu  iif  aU  egii,  Inn  Ms  rUlnli  oB 

lA<  Imm  of  riojon  on  J  obiIoCT'  ^  ptrnuit  ISt  Jgi»riiiil 

public,  mho  titlat  to  (Am,  that  alt  that  is  good  md  ui^fut  DTiginoffj  infA  tittvttva. 
The  public  henour  in  Ihcni  Ibc^i  own  prejudicci,  and  their  file  aoola  altribale  to 
themaetvcB,  the  pubUc  respect ;  oi  the  asi  in  the  fable  did  the  homage  paid  (o  (be 

Qalen  i»mplaiii)  that  tlte  finouta  and  phiioaoph;  weia  coniidercd  uaelin  lo  the 
pbyucian ;  and  ba  ucribei  the  oeglecl  of  Ibnn  lo  tho  coiraptiDg  palnmige  which 
awahsd  Ifaoae  who  adDumalered  lo  the  pitjndleea  of  the  public,  and  apinl  fhili  tine 
B  pamdia  to  wbU  the  piAGe  waaaddtied. 
(1)  miian  Brawn,  b  Hdin.  Had.  aod  BtBg.  Jonm,  Oet  ISSa. 
(l)Slak«]  Thaoqr and PiaodcaofMeiEdnBip.a.  1318. 

M  TlMnBiiaan,™  Mtpwliaaa  Im  wL  L  ir.U,n. 
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181.  ••Itiii»tliiM,nM»eciirar,ulMb«Mia^UiicAeivlIi(tricndonotb*- 
vxxaaH"  "TbaismwBtUMiiTr orthnnluTe baconwaji  ind, mwaorer 
UiDM  «rtiieh  wi  collect  nt  THESE  turs,  will,  in  like  iduuibt,  ia  tbsirtani,  ba> 
coma  old."  Tbe  best  viaA  u  good  odIj'  in  reUtion  to  the  epoch  at  wliieh  it 
■ppews"  (■> 

The  foragDin^  doctrine  is  subversiTe  of  all  phywology,  and  ot 
all  principles  in  medicine. 

"  Cm  length  of  ynn  ai  God  himMtf  euel  7 

Or  nuke  that  fletiaii  whkb  wu  ones  *  figtT"  (*) 

But,  mark  onr  aiitbor^  consistency  when  other  ol^ts  are 
contemplated : — 

"A  leaf  of  a  tree  once  well  di-^^ribpH  nny  ^'uviv  l,>-  r^m-Khnl ;  ai.i1  •:,  ma! 
principlfs  qf  paiholcgy,  once  rliiatly  il^liiml,  nm  r.hniys  h  i.Tr^ui  iirirliT  i-ir. 
cumstaDc™  Bimilar  tothoao  iniviiic!i  rubu'cti-  ivcrc  phrcii.  frusi:  such 
general  principles  were  dErired.  TIiub,  inirQth,  ivf  i:sd  li  tin  n  i-iWss  ■];' tacts 
heBting  sufficient  resemblttiico,  one  to  anoilicr,  and  from  hL'nco  deducL'  lau-s 
which  cifry  day's  wperienee  nerifies;"  —  quiti.-  a,-  miioh  t-o  ae  ■■  a  Ical'.f  !i  tree 
when  once  well  described  may  almiyB  he  irriignin  ii."  Acid  ilipii  folloivs  nue 
□r  Ihoee  never  ending  offinnatieaa  that,  —  '<  RentiDiung  a  i'rior[  is  !he  hMi  rf 
QuM  fhytiaiou  uAe  Ijpou  AU  latthod  ichich  »  knoan  as  llu  numcricd 
meOod."  <■) 

And  ^lioi  our  author  having  uuitlwr  poinl  to  cart]',  cuncliideB  "  that /acri 
euffirmjaeti,  Utd  when  one  conclution  has  been  ngsnrnfy  deduced,  aery  dr. 
eunifanes  whieh  eaa  bo  referred  to  it  is  a  neapmf  of  Ae  Inik  ^  U."  (<) 

Since,  therefore,  all  principles  and  genualtzations  consist  of 
lacts  alone,  we  must  hold  our  authorto  his  last  conclusion,  that 
"iacis,"  do  not  become  old. 

Hope  of  distinction  and  iinmottaiity,  in  medicine  at  least,  must 
iBSt  in  a  great  measure,  hereafter,  upon  the  development  of  facts 
that  shall  illUBlratc  principles  and  laws  already  known;  or  upon 
something,  like  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  that  shall  bestow 
great  benefits  upon  man.  We  are  apt  to  esteem  an  isolated,  prac- 
tical result,  more  than  fundamental  principles;  and  he,  therefore, 
who  shall  discover  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  or  consumption, 
or  the  cholera,  or  who  may  invent  a  machine  that  may  gteatly 
improve  the  condition  of  society,  ihough  he  be  otherwise  n  dolt, 
may  go  down  to  posterity  with  Hippocrates  or  Newton.  Possi- 
bly, something  of  this  nature  may  be  yet  gleaned  from  morbid 
anatomy ;  though  it  be  a  mere  mechanical  pursiiii,  and  wholly 
subservient  to  a  system  of  philosophy  which  reposes  upon  an 
intellectual  basis.  But,  we  mnst  make  up  our  minds  that  there 
can  be  no  second  "infanGy,"  and  no  second  "falher  of medidiiie.'' 
System  after  system,  as  in  fbrmer  times,  &ax  may  dqwt  fiom 


{l)OnT>;li^Fe*B,  AdTeTtiMmaot,p.S^  (tj  CowpK^CooTMntion, 
())QB«eBdbttiBftp.  W.     (4)  ClnT]FpbdlIFmfSi,Mi.li.n8. 
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the  S[^ocTatic,inustsoonfail  snd  be  foigotloii ;  or,BtinoBt,  will 
be  ramembeied  only  as  the  dream  oftheTisionttry,  or  the  project 
of  the  ambitious,  or  of  the  imscnipiilous  man. 

Had  we  been  honest,  hnd  wc  been  discr^icr,  had  wp  been  even 
prompted  by  the  selfish  nu>tivi:  liiut  slioiild  liuvu  led  lo  iippre- 
hend  that  posterity  may  lake  our  example  and  strike  us  irom  the 
roll  of  time,  and  have  cherished  our  iathers  as  an  important  in- 
heritftnce,  then  should  we  have  gone  on  adding  value  to  their 
labours,  instead  of  bringing  our  science  to  a  state  of  "  infancy? 
"  Vires  acquirit  eundo."  It  is  greatly  with  medicine,  for  rear 
sons  wliich  we  have  stated,  as  with  the  poetry  and  the  oratory  of 
tliG  ancients  ;  and  we  may  as  Irulysay  of  the  former  aa  of  the  lat- 
ter, lljat,  — 

"  If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  ISlh  cenluty,  takes  upon  him  lo  dewy  tbe  W- 
eient  classic;  ,<  he  jirrh-nds  lo  l.avc  ilu^fCovcrcd  lhal  Homer.  and-Vi^l,  are 

oralaf.  WE!  rnay  bolrlly  itiitutc  la  lell  such  a  man,  llial  he  is  come  too  tile 

"It  may  beeaiil."  continues  Blair,  "not altogsther  witboutreano,  thai,  ir  ths 
advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  nrith  it  moieicienca  and  more  reHoe. 
■neat,  there  belong,  however,  lo  its  earlier  periodi,  nwre  Vi^r,  more  fire,  more 
eathuaisHn  of  genius."  (') 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dulcns,  as  expressed  in  bis  RecAerches 
sur  Ins  Dfcaiivertes  attributes  aiix  Moderiies,  that  "nearly  all 

the  discoveries  nltriliulrd  to  the  Moderns  were  not  only  known 
lo  the  Ancients,  but  ably  illustrated  and  su[)porlL'd  b)'  tlicm." 
Fenelon,  in  spfukin;;  of  llie  pasi,  s;;y.s,  1  urge  it  upon  all  who 
adorn  the  pri'seiit  age  not  lo  neglect  what  so  many  ages  have 
ndniired.^' 

'■.\\.  tlje  ^nnie  liinf,  a  jui^i  and  high  regard  Ibr  the  prime  writen  of  antiquity 
■stable  aiii'ayH  lii^lDiguithed  from  thatcontempt  of  everything  which  is  modem, 
and  Uiat  blind  veneration  for  all  that  hu  been  written  ia  gieeh  and  latin,  which 
belongs  ooly  lo  pedants."  (•) 

The  pnnciple  is,  tha^  the  "mdocH  diaeatU,  at  amattt  tnami- 
nisse  peritif  and  "I&re  at  each  step,  imagination  bums."  Aa 
far  back  as  Rhozes,  it  was  said  by  this  observer,  that  he  would 
prefer  a  well-read  physician  wlio  hod  never  seen  a  patient,  to  one 
wlioshiiitld  be  ignorantof  what  has  been  said  and  written  by  the 
ancients. 

-  Whatever  may  be  the  rMonices  of  your  own  refined  genius,"  saysFreindin 
k  letter  to  Mead,  "WuiA  not  tu  mm  Ihe  abmidani  lutrtal  you  lore  gicant^i/roni 
tht  vrilingi  of  oar  mmleri." 

{0  BlairtLecturti  on  Rheloiic,  voL  ii.  pp.  Mfl,  114.     (S)  tEuTWi,  l.!.  p.»a. 

(3)  Bliii,ulciLvol.H.p.asS. 
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And,  of  this  sentiment  whs  the  Baron  Cuvier,  who  lamcntetl, 
that,— 

"  Heaven  had  not  given  me  the  eloquence  of  heart,  which  joa  so  mncb  adnun 
innqrvraenblecolieBguB.  How  woaMlllwn  depict  to  jon  lbs  difierence  be- 
tween tlie  indiridual  without  books,  uid  Uha  <me  who  ii  aa  rortUMte  la  to  meet 
daily  in  hii  libruy  the  minda  of  the  might;  dead  I "  (') 

'■  PuMUBi  muUo  m  crlemm  priapli  r./tr.." 

Wiiat  was  true  in  Seneca's  day,  is  not  less  so  in  ours:  — 
"  Oncrat  discontcu.  t  utbai  non  inatmit ;  mulloquo  aatins  est  ftaaa  le  anlfaor- 
Ibua  UsdE^rc,  qunm  crrarc  multos."  (f)  Or,  u  Suligerhu  it,  la/fohiXcdlg, — 
"  later  lot  millc  volumiTia  rir  unnm  a  cqjuB  lectima  qnii  nnlior  Bvtdt^  immo 
potiiia  non  pcjor."  (') 

The  veiy  bet  of  (he  rejection  of  all  antiquity,  and  die  inteiren- 
ing  periods,  is  an  adnussion,  on  the  part  of  the  otgectors,  that  tbey 
have  departed  from  the  Hippocralic  mode  of  observing  Nature ; 
but  which,  having  liccn  continued  in  all  other  sciences,  has  con- 
slatitly  nininlniiLL-ii  tiioir  onward  nnrcli.  Biicon.  in  inleUectunl, 
Newton,  in  mei:hui;iciil,  and  D;ivy,  in  cliemicul  philosopiiy,  did 
but  carry  out  the  Hippocratic  system.  They  regarded  Nature  in 
bet  living  operations,  not  when  her  processes  were  finished  and 
diehadconietoasland.  Btit,inedical  inquirers,  who  cut  off  Hip- 
pocralic experience,  renounce  also  the  method.  This  is  an  una- 
voidable rcsnlt  ;  olhcrwise  tht  experience  of  the  pn.st  would  still 
be  nvaili.bli;.  Hi^iiee  lir.s  ari^.^n  llie  ded;iri.ii(>n  of  our  author, 
and  his  priiool,  ilial  ■■medicine  ia  now  m  its  infancy,"  And,  ■with 
such  a  positive  avowal,  slmil  we  not  be  justified  in  imputing  to 
the  ancients,  who  had  brought  medicine  to  a  remarkable  state  of 
maturity,  better  habits  of  observation,  uwie  knowledge,  and  more 
practical  wisdom,  than  the  contemners  of  antiquity,  who,  by  their 
own  adtnissioTi,  have  lint  yet  advimeed  licyond  llie  infancy  of 
medicine''?  And  so  it  h[is  been  at  every  ^je  of  tlie  scieiiee.  Par- 
acelsus, Brown, niid  all  others,  who  hiive  c^ist  away  ihe  past,  have 
declared  medicine  "to  bo  in  its  infancy,"  It  would  follow,  there- 
fore, by  the  most  irresistible  analofry ,  that,  since  all  other  sciences 
have  been  steadily  prc^ressive,  and  would  now  seem  to  have  al- 
most reached  their  zenith,  —  and,  since  the  human  tnind  is  the 
same  at  all  c^es, — it  would  fbllov,  that  medicine  is  insusceptible 
of  cultivation  or  advancement  If  this  conclunon  be  not  admit- 

(1)  DitcoiUM.      (a)  Tnpli  Oeorjli  L 1,  r.  in,         (S)  Bif^t^  op^  p.  ST. 
V«tHiai,d«B*UiIUui       (S)  Da  TnnquB.  Aidmi,  c  S:     (B)  Epii. 
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ted,  then,  the  sama  lUialogy,  it  nmst  bs  conceded  tbid  medicine 
has  kept  some  sort  of  pace  with  those  sister  sciences  which  hsve 
been  the  prodiicl  of  the  Immnn  uiiderslanding.  "We  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  poelrj',  thi;  history,  the  arts  of  refinement, 
(he  intellecluiil  taite,  iho  surpassiiiij  genius  of  our  remote  ances- 
tors ;  nay,  with  a  sense  of  mortification  tliat  in  these  respects,  so 
open  to  the  understanding,  we  have  made  little  or  no  advance- 
ment beyond  them.  Blair  thinks,  that  "  for  all  tiiat  belongs  to 
original  genius,  to  spirited,  masterly,  and  high  execution,  our 
best,  and  most  happy  ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  dmwn  from 
the  ancients,"  and  that  "  there  are  commonly  none  but  tliB  igno- 
rant and  superficial  who  undervalue  them."  The  phenomena 
of  disease  were  peculiarly  attractive  to  such  an  order  of  mind  ; 
and,  springing  then,asnow,fiom  the  great  taws  of  organization, 
the  latter  were  grasped  aa  were  the  fondamoital  principles  of 
taste,  poetry,  &c.  Medicine  was  even  more  an  otiject  of  solici- 
tude to  every  class  of  society  than  at  the  present  momenL  Wit- 
ness the  daily  records  of  disease,  made  in  the  public  places  by  the 
common  passenger.  See  the  sovereigns,  and  princes,  paying 
iiomage  to  medical  science ;  laying  at  the  feet  of  its  professors, 
inimeasitred  wealth,  and  unlimited  honours.  ('}  And  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  soft  inspiration,  which  can  belong  alone  to  ge- 
nius enlightened  by  the  best  philosophy,  spurning  the  allure- 
ments as  incompatible  with  the  divine  science,  when  cultivated 
in  its  parest  and  most  lofly  bearing.  And  witness,  sgaui,  the 
same  universal,  deep-felt  inteiest  in  its  advancement,  in  those 
devotional  monuments  to  the  genius  of  medicine  which  were 
spread  over  the  land.  "Primi  imeniorai  judicmanmt  artam 
dignam  qiict  Deo  adacriberttur,  quemadmodwn  etiam  recep- 

Franklin  has  drawn  a  vivid  contrast  between  the  progiess  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  befote  the  16th  centniy.  Of  medicine,  he 
says, — 

■Tlwf  bad  nugeiy  withoot  uMixds,  and  physidsni  withont  llie  Duleru 
medica ;  ther  gsxe  emetica  williout  ipeaacuanhs,  draw  bliaten  without  cut- 
tinrides,  and  cored  Bgaee  without  liark."  <*) 

If  this  be  so,howeveT,they  "cured"  their  patients,  "drew  blis- 
ters," and  had  their  "surgery."    The  former  was  done  by  ade- 

f  I )  "  Dubo  igilur,"  «»r>  Arliionu«,  "  ipii  auti  qunnlum  lolueiit,  SI  rdiqu  ifcllB- 
di,  quihuv  opiu  iiab?t,  fit  ipaam  ad  doi  miltilo."  — EpU-  JrCux. 
(!)  Ui[ipocn<ci,OoViit.M^>.«II.     (3)  FnaUiii'a  Ws^  wLnr.p.  3T4. 
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quale  means,  and  Ibrough  an  enligbtened  knowledge  of  pathol- 
ogy, the  remote  causes  of  disease,  &c. ;  and,  as  to  surgery,  per- 
haps iKeir  wnnl  of  our  more  exact  nnnloraical  knowledge  was 
eou [lie r balanced  liy  Ihe  greater  infrcquciicj'  of  suri;ical  opera- 
tions. Uiir  (iLiiecl,  liowever,  ill  qiiolirig  tlio  forcgoiiig  [Jaragrapli, 
is  to  say,  that  if  we  allow  the  cotichisions  to  be  right  as  to  many 
of  the  most  important  sciences  and  aits,  but  utterly  wrong  in 
their  spirit  as  to  medicine,  we  know  of  no  commentary  whidi 
places  the  early  progress  of  medicine  in  such  fonuble  contrast 
with  other  human  pursuits,  as  this  paper  by  Franklin,  on  "Dis- 
coveries." The  science  ofmedicine  has  no  special  lelationtothe 
accidental  discovery  of  a  drug  that  may  produce  emesis,  or  a  fly 
that  may  irritate  the  skin ;  and  mere  surgery  is  purely  mechanical, 
having  no  connection  with  the  profound  principles  of  medicine. 
Sn^ical  diseases,  however,  belong  to  the  physician,  and  come, 
therefore,  within  the  province  of  science. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Alonzo  nf  Arragoii,  in  commendation  of 
"  age,"  [hat  "  it  appeared  to  be  best  in  four  things ;  old  wood 
best  to  bum ;  old  wine  to  drink  ;  old  friends  to  trust ;  and  old 
authors  to  read."  He  was  also  wonttosay  of  himself,  that  "he  was 
a  great  neeromaticBr,for  he  uted  to  oak  couttael  of  the  dead!' 

"Spartam  nactus,  kanc  oma."  "This,"  says  Terplanck, 
"  was  the  law  of  our  fore&thers ;  under  this  we  ourselves  were 
bora  and  bred.  Itis  susceptible  ofindefinile  improvement  with- 
out losing  its  substantial  excellencies.  Let  us  then  prune  off  its 
deformilies ;  let  ns  remedy  its  defects,  whilst  .we  reverently  guard 
its  substance. 

"  The  wi-sest  and  the  most  efficient  reformers,  and  those  whose 
works  last  tlie  longest,  are  they  who  build  on  the  old  founda- 
tions. Their  works  have  not  the  systematical  beauty  of  the 
wholeside  reformer,  but  they  prove  far  more  convenient  for  all 
the  varied  uses  of  society, 

"A  great  German  poel,  (Schiller,)  has  embodied  this  truth  in 
noble  and  philosophical  imagery.  Tlio  path  of  mere  power  to 
ils  object,  says  he,  is  that  of  the  carinou-bdl,  dirwt  and  rapid, 
but  destroying  every  Ihtni^  in  its  course,  and  destnictii  e  tcc/i 
to  Ike  end  it  reaches.  Not  so  the  toad  of  human  usages,  which 
b  beaten  by  the  old  intercourse  of  life ;  that  path  winds  this  way 
and  that]  along  the  river  or  aioimd  the  orchard,  and  securely, 
though  slowly,  arrives  at  last  to  its  destined  end.  'That,'  says 
he, '  is  the  n»d  on  which  blessings  tisvel.' " 
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As  lo  our  humble  selves,  we  may  be  perraitlcd  to  say,  that  we 
never  rend  Ibe  most  ancient  writers  nn  medicine  without  instruc- 
tion, and  never  without  wonder  aud  cnlhu=in^m.  And,  if  what 
we  have  now  said  of  the  estimation  in  wbicli  llii;  fathers  of  med- 
icine have  been  held  by  all  loaniod  succes.^or.s,  should,  in  some 
meaauro;  counteract  the  growing  prejudice  against  tliis  source 
of  much  of  oiu  best  expeiience,  and  nuny  of  the  best  piiaciples 
ia  science,  we  shall  consider  onrselves  jnstified  in  baving  made 
this  defence.  There  are  treasures  in  Hippocrates  vhich  none 
can  realize  without  exploring  the  mine.  It  is  everywhere  adorn- 
ed with  many  of  those  gems  which  now  decnratc  ihc  brows  of 
Others;  and  there,  too,  you  will  find  that  lie  weis  not  only  great 
OB  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  practical  and  virtuous  man; — ever 
inculcating  ^  role  that  "  severe  diseases  require  severe  reme- 
dies looking  St  all  the  relations  of  disease,  whether  in  respect 
to  its  phenomena,  or  the  contingent  influences  of  climate,  con- 
stitudon,  ag^  &e.',  and  ever  yielding  their  meed  of  praise  to 
others.  (') 

But,  though  the  present  generation  may  be  too  much  occupied 
with  the  diacoTeries,  or  the  hypotheses,  that  are  everywhere  in 
progress,  to  enjoy  much  of  this  great  master  of  the  healing  art,  he 
cannot  remain  long  n^lected.  "  Titne,"  says  Sophodea,  "both 
degrades  and  raisei  again  all  hwtian  tltings."  (')  It  is  the  ul- 
timate disposition  of  man  to  prefer  the  subsinnce  to  the  shadow; 
and,  since  notiiing  b  dearer  10  our  race  than  what  concerns  the 
preservation  of  liealth  and  of  life,  the  writings  of  this  prodigy  of 
the  world  will  be  the  last  that  shall  be  lost  in  the  wreck  of  time. 

••Hem  thea  wa  ml;  tbe  IMtertdl  Cauit 
Alts  to  cue  em),  bat  acta  by  tariota  laat." 

(1)  Hippooretn  mdn>a  Cntevs,  (hat  he  ehould  "cut  up  unongai  oihei  heibi,  ih>i 
mdiRitjibftbe  noti,lhktiliujD«ei  iproni  BRiin;  foi,  in  ao  doing,  you  (luill 
not  only  coro  qindlj  all  dissues  of  Uh  bodj',  but  of  Uiv  mind  dao-"  Hippocratu 
often  complBiu  orbavmg  met  with  thii  "wood"  in  bis  walks,  fa)   (Vol.  i.  p-  SIO.) 

"I  bars  nad,"  a*]V  Maieoa  Annliiia,  "Qnek,Habiaw,  Cbaldea  Aulboni  liiava 
cimnlled  with  maii;  wiaa  mao,  (m  a  lamadr  for  my.  I  could  find  noue,  but  to 
nnoDDCe  all  happmMt,  and  lo  ba  a  wiatdi,  and  miauaUa  Gmrer.  Evetj  olbei  ain 
hatb  aoow  [deaaBn  amxied  to  it,  n  will  adndl  of  an  ncnia.  Enrj  tJono  mala 
both.  Othani»laalbMlbcairiille;llMcalaw7b«iitiifiwl;ucataniU;hitrad 
bdh  u  aad ;  MTj  B«w  oeuath." 


(a)  ^aOnl(nia,T.ll— M.  ■H,ilM,B|la.ad.aHatPir.aUir.  t.SL  EpiiadDuv- 
Ma>,T.IM,<>(a>^ 
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